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p.  6|  column  2,  line   8  from  top,  before  in,  insert  as. 
"  14,        "       1,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  stripe  read  strip. 
"  15,        '■       1,  line  26  from  top,  for  manifest,  read  manifold. 
*'  17,        "       2,  line    5  from  top,  for  partitions,  read  portions. 
"  19,        '*       2,  line    3  from  top,  for  a  man,  read  mem. 
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Page  486,  column  1,  line   2,  for  some,  read  so  we. 
•*     488,        *•      2,    "    21,  for  jwt,  read  kind. 
•*     490,        "       1,    *•    27,  for  neater,  read  greater. 
**     492,       **      1,    **      9  from  bottom,  for  true,  read  tkrse. 
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Thb  Puritans  were  ^a  peculiar 
people,'  not  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  apostles  affirmed  as  much 
of  Christians  generally,  because  they 
were  among  God's  own  redeemed 
servants,  but  according  to  the  sense 
often  imputed  to  the  phrase,  as  be* 
ing  obviously  singular  or  difiereot 
from  the  multitude.  It  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  expected  of 
men  in  their  situation,  that  they 
would  be  equally  judicious  in  all  the 
particulars  about  which  they  were 
precise  and  rigid,  nor  that  all  their 
scruples  would  alike  commend  them- 
selves  to  the  imitation  of  their  pos* 
terity.  In  some  things  we  can  easily 
see  that  their  very  position  made 
them  antagonistic,  and  prone  to  ex- 
tremes. It  is  a  fruit  of  the  essential 
Puritan  spirit  inherited  from  the 
faihers  of  New  England,  that  their 
desceodanis,  instead  of  clinging  with 
blind  tenacity  to  all  the  traditions 
received  from  an  ancestry  of  which 
they  rightly  boast,  make  use  of  the 
freedom  they  obtain  from  the  same 
source,  adapt  themselves  to  their 
own  times,  and  modify  their  opin- 
ions and  usages  in  some  measure 
according  to  their  opportunities  of 
advancement. 

Thus  our  fathers  are  known  to  have 
differed  from  the  established  church 
of  England  not  only  in  certain  impor* 
Vol.  VI.  1 


tant  matters  of  doctrine,  polity  and 
discipline,  but  in  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  also;  on  which  sub- 
ject we  believe  their  real  views  have 
been  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, while  at  the  same  time  we  can 
not  adopt  them  as  the  model  or  ex- 
ample of  our  own.  They  entertained 
scruples  about  names  as  well  as 
things.  Their  houses  of  worship 
they  would  not  call  churches,  nor 
was  this  name  popularized  among 
their  descendants  in  New  England 
even  within  our  memory,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  said  to  be  so  at  this  day.  But 
as  a  part  of  the  British  people,  yet 
dissenters  from  the  two  national  es- 
tablishments, they  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  a  name  legally  appropri- 
ated to  the  edifices  used  by  those 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  just  as  now  in 
England  all  houses  of  worship  other 
than  Episcopal,  and  in  Scotland 
those  which  are  Episcopal,  are  not 
called  churches,  but  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction chapels.  Apart  from  this 
necessity  however,  they  objected  to 
such  an  application  of  the  word 
churchy  and  not  without  grave  rea- 
sons. It  is  not  the  scriptural  name 
of  a  place  of  worship,  but  rather  of 
a  worshiping  assembly,  *  a  congre- 
gation of  faithful  men,'  or  of  all  such 
congregations  collectively  consider- 
ed.   And  80  generally  is  it  used  to 
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denote  the  'spiritual  house,^  that 
when  applied  to  a  material  edifice 
it  must  be  expounded  by  the  con- 
nection it  stands  in,  and  sometimes 
creates  ambiguity.  But  in  rejecting 
this  term  the  non -conformists,  were 
not  happy  in  providing  a  substitute. 
They  fell  upon  a  compound  awk- 
ward at  best,  and  doomed  to  be  con- 
tracted and  corrupted  in  frequent 
use  into  "  meelin'  'us."  On  grave 
occasions  which  allow  of  longer 
phrases,  the  difficulty  has  been  ob- 
viated by  the  use  of  those  scriptural 
expressions  which  have  always  been 
employed  more  or  less  among  all 
Christians,  '  the  house  of  God,^  *•  the 
Lord^s  house,^  and  *•  the  sanctuary. '* 
This  last  term,  or  perhaps  the  word 
temple^  more  familiar  to  us  in  Jewish 
than  in  heathen  usage,  should  have 
been  employed  rather  than  any  mod- 
ern compound,  as  being  at  once  ap- 
propriate, specific,  brief  and  ele- 
gant ;  and  either  of  these  terms 
might  have  retained  a  paramount 
place  in  those  communities  where  it 
had  been  once  established.  We 
admit,  however,  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  attempt  to  displace  a  name  at 
once  sacred  and  popular  among  the 
greater  part  of  all  who  speak  our 
mother  tongue,  for  no  better  rea- 
sons than  its  occasional  ambiguity 
and  the  want  of  scriptural  precedent. 
To  call  a  house  of  worship  a  churchy 
if  not   scrlpliii    "    i  *"     ";    ine- 

quivoca!,  is  yet  emphatically  Erig- 
Hsh,  There  are  still  Congregation- 
alists  who  from  habit  or  deference 
to  the  fathers  prefer  the  awkward 
compound,  and  there  are  religionists 
of  other  orders  who  like  to  perpetu- 
ate it  by  way  of  reproach  against  all 
Protestant  churches  except  their 
own.*     For   ourselves,    when    we 

•  Therfiby  hangs  a  tale.  In  a  certain 
place  a  Congregational  church  «tood  be- 
twt^en  another  of  the  same  order  and  an 
Episcopal  edifice.  A  minister  in  the  lat- 
ter recL'ivod  a  notice  to  he  rc;id  from  iho 
desk,  of  some  puhlic  mcciing  during  tho 
week  'in  the  Center  church.'  In  his 
young  zeal  he  concluded,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  another  minister,  to  read  it,  '  the 


would  be  brief,  we  are  content  to 
call  every  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, a  church,  with  or  without '  the 
consent^  of  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  of  their  traducers. 

But  we  have  more  to  do  now  with 
things  than  names.  Houses  of  wor- 
ship in  New  £ngiand,  as  in  other 
parts  of  this  country,  are  known  to 
have  been  from  the  first  plain  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  the  good 
service  rendered  in  them  to  God 
and  man,  than  for  sumptuous  deco- 
rations or  architectural  beauty.  As  • 
a  part  of  the  historical  view  that 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  topic  pro- 
posed in  this  article,  we  would  briefly 
advert  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
the  people  of  New  England  in  early 
times,  or  before  the  present  century. 
As  we  said  before,  they  have  been 
misrepresented,  and  misunderstood 
on  this  subject.  By  some  they  are 
supposed  to  have  set  themselves  in 
prejudice  and  opposition  against  the 
idea  of  any  other  church-architec* 
ture  than  such  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  accommodate  an  audi- 
ence within  four  walls ;  but  this  was 
not  true  of  the  Puritans,  though  it 
may  have  been  of  the  Quakers. 
They  did  not  employ  the  most  costly 
nor  the  most  substantial  materials, 
nor  follow  the  most  approved  mod- 
els of  proportion,  nor  in  any  way 
aim  chiefly  at  the  most  imposing  ef- 
fect ;  but  this  was  a  mailer  of  course 
in  a  new  country,  among  people 
who  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
new  commonwealths,  and  whose 
most  urgent  care  was  the  defense, 
subsistence  and  nurture  of  th^r  chil- 
dren. No  people,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, build  stone  cathedrals  to  be 
wondered  at  by  their  posterity.  The 
houses  of  worship  in  New  England 
from  the  earliest  period  might  be 
favorably  compared  with  structures 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  even  later 

Center  meeting- house.*  •  What  have  yoa 
been  about/  said  the  other,  after  the  ner- 
vice,  *  calling  our  churcb  a  meeting-house 
— for  it  must  bo  one  if  the  other  is  the  cen- 
ter meeting-houae.*  The  dilemma  waa 
candidly  acknowledged. 
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date,  in  the  soatbern  colonies,  and 
io  the  Canadas  too,  where  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  so  far  as  religion 
prevailed  at  ail,  was  of  a  type  op- 
posed to  Puritanism.  When  their 
resources  are  considered,  our  lathers 
are  found  to  have  heen  liberal  in 
expenditures  of  this  sort  They 
built  not  only  for  themselves,  but  as 
far  as  the  materials  they  were  able 
to  employ  would  suffice,  for  their 
descendants.  Many  of  the  old  par- 
kb  churches,  such  as  stood  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  even  yet  survive,  were 
larger  than  most  of  their  successors, 
and  constructed  of  huge  beams  and 
rafters,  that  modern  workmen  would 
call  a  waste  of  timber.  The  wood 
was  sometimes  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  and  selected  with  care  and 
cost.  Hence  those  structures  often 
lasted  longer  than  many  modern 
brick  churches,  which  have  to  be 
taken  down  before  they  would  fall  of 
themselves  on  account  of  some  crack 
in  the  wall,  or  because  they  are  'out 
of  fashion.^  And  it  should  be  ob- 
served as  honorable  to  those  times, 
that  the  house  of  God  was  tmore 
costly  than  any  private  dwelling. 
The  same  thing  can  not  be  as  gen- 
erally affirmed  now.  The  chief 
men  studied  the  Old  Testament  too 
much  to  leave  any  of  them  content 
to  say,  *"  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  ce- 
dar, but  the  ark  of  God  dweileth 
within  curtains.'*  Yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  laws  of  taste 
in  this  department  were  then  too 
little  considered  or  understood.  The 
same  care  and  expense  would  have 
been  bestowed  more  wisely,  if  more 
regard  had  been  had  to  approved 
models  either  in  classic  or  Gothic 
architecture.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  also,  that  on  this  subject  their 
judgment  lay  under  a  certain  unnat- 
ural bias.  Having  taken  an  atti- 
tude in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  church  of  England  in 
regard  to   more   important   points, 

•2  Sam.  7:  fl.    ICbron.  17:  1. 


they  were  predisposed  to  di6!er  from 
ihem  also  in  opinion  and  usages  on 
matters  of  inferior  moment,  and 
among  other  things  in  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  houses  of  wor- 
ship. There  was  some  need  too  of 
innovation  and  reform  in  this  matter. 
The  old  English  churches  were 
not  as  convenient  as  they  ought  to 
.  have  been  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  instruction.  The  cathe- 
drals especially  were  fitted,  as  in 
fact  they  had  been  designed,  for 
popish  rather  than  Protestant  use — 
for  seeing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  rather  than  intelli- 
gently worshiping  Grod  and  hearing 
his  word  even  according  to  the  usa- 
ges of  the  English  church  since  the 
reformation.  Their  magnitude  and 
arrangement  show  them  to  have 
been  products  of  the  old  supersti- 
tion, since  they  would  never  have 
been  demanded  for  the  purposes  of 
a  purer  faith.  The  world  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  the  possession 
of  such  architectural  wonders ;  for 
ourselves  if  we  were  permitted  of- 
ten to  see  them  we  could  heartily 
honor  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
builders  for  the  pleasure  afforded  us 
by  those  fruits  of  their  mistaken 
zeal,  and  we  would  have  more  en« 
lightened  generations  religiously  pre- 
serve the  edifices  which  we  could 
not  justify  them  for  now  erecting. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  in  these  instances 
costly  magnificence  was  in  excess; 
that  the  arts  of  decoration  transcend- 
ed the  limits  prescribed  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  institutions, 
and  that  the  sublime  effect  thus 
sought  was  disproportioned  to  other 
mure  spiritual  and  benevolent  aims. 
There  was,  therefore,  as  we  have 
said,  some  need  of  reform  in  this 
matter  of  church  building  where  a 
pure  and  vital  Christianity  was  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people.  We  acknowledge, 
however,  that  many  of  the  Puritans 
were  misled  by  their  position  beyond 
this  legitimate  design,  into  lower  and 
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narrower  notions.  Their  antipathy 
to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
whose  usages  they  properly  regard- 
ed as  still  impregnated  with  too 
much  of  the  old  leaven,  and  whose 
tyranny  they  had  felt  with  righteous 
indignation,  made  them  jealous  even 
of  things  accidentally  associated  with 
that  establishment.  Cooper  in  one 
of  his  novels  says,  that  from  their 
anxiety  to  differ  from  the  commun- 
ion they  had  left,  they  made  their 
church- windows  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  those  of  private  houses. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  some  such 
motive  seems  to  have  entered  into 
their  architectural  arrangements, 
making  them  more  partial  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  to  a 
style  excessively  plain,  or  more 
properly  bald  and  homely.  Proba- 
bly some  influence  of  this  kind  led 
them  to  prefer  two  and  even  three 
rows  of  small  windows  to  one  row 
of  long  windows.*  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  run  into  the 
theory  of  the  Quakers  or  the  Meth- 
odisis  on  this  subject.  Some  of  the 
old  churches  that  stood  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation, 
and  some  of  which  are  still  standing 
here  and  there,  besides  being  built 
as  substantially  as  the  materials 
would  allow,  were  not  destitute  of 
ornament.  The  pulpits  particularly 
were  sometimes  adorned  with  carved 
work  in  the  form  of  vines  or  flowers, 
or  enriched  capitals  of  pilasters,  and 
generally  with  more  panels  and 
mouldings  than  any  part  of  the  best 
dwelling-house  at  that  time  could 
show,  and  being  built  up  solid  from 
the  floor  and  to  an  unnecessary 
height,  beneath  a  sounding-board 
which  had  more  or  less  work  on  it 
too,  made  more  considerable  struc- 
tures than  the  modern  platform  sur- 
mounted by  a  table  or  fenced  in  by 
a  balustrade  and  curtain.     And  it 


*  Yet  something  tike  a  precedent  might 
be  found  for  so  many  tiers  of  liflhts  in  old 
Norman  churches  as  deacribea  by  scien- 
tific writers^ 


ought  to  be  observed  by  the  good 
people  now  engaged  in  erecting 
houses  of  worship,  that  if  through 
prejudice  or  lack  of  judgment,  ^  the 
old  fashioned  meeting-houses,^  as 
they  are  called,  differed  unnecessa- 
rily from  the  English  parish  church- 
es, yet  in  one  important  respect  they 
conformed  to  those  models,— in 
having  the  tower  rise  from  the 
ground,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
roof,  or  partly  on  the  roof  and  part- 
ly on  a  colonnade,  as  in  many  new 
churches  at  this  day.  We  have 
seen  old  churches  spoiled  in  the 
best  feature  they  ever  had,  because 
the  people  attempted  to  improve 
them,  as  they  imagined,  by  bringing 
forward  the  main  building  on  each 
side  even  (or  ^  flush,^  as  carpenters 
have  it)  with  the  front  of  the  tower, 
thus  makinj^the  steeple  seem  to  rest 
on  the  roof  even  where  it  has  a 
better  support  and  ought  to  show  it. 
But  we  shall  advert  to  this  point 
again.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  our  fathers,  down  to  the 
present  century,  when  we  consider 
their  circumstances,  were  not  so  far 
behind  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  in  the  matter  of  church 
building,  as  is  often  supposed.  Still 
we  acknowledge  that  here,  as  in 
some  other  things,  their  judgment 
was  not  as  comprehensive  and  lib^ 
eral  as  it  should  have  been.  In  re- 
volting from  one  extreme  they  tend- 
ed to  another.  They  did  not  give 
the  idea  of  beauty  its  legitimate  place 
in  the  arts,  nor  yet  always  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  In  ecclesiastical 
architecture  it  was  too  far  subordi- 
nated to  the  bare  cold  notion  of 
utility  or  convenience.  Their  error, 
more  excusable  in  them  however, 
was  that  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  our  own  day  ;  and  the  correction 
of  it  will  mark  the  more  advanced 
stages  and  show  one  of  the  ripest 
fruits  of  the  world^s  civilization. 
We  hold  it  to  be  true,  and  we  would 
have  the  truth  sacredly  regarded, 
that  as  in  nature,  so  in  human  life, 
and  in  the  arts,  utility  and  beauty 
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instead  of  being  lawfully  divorced 
are  of  right  joined  together,  and 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  each 
lies  in  the  harmony  of  both. 

While  of  late  years  we  see  en- 
couraging tokens  among  all  the  lead- 
ing denominations  of  Christians,  of 
a  desire  to  diversify  and  improve 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  we  are 
obliged  to  add  that  in  most  places 
there  is  more  of  diversity  than  of 
improvement,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
proper  efiect  of  the  exterior  is  con- 
sidered, the  new  church  faib  short 
of  the  old.  We  have  oAen  wished 
that  some  of  the  long  established 
congregations  in  New  England,  had 
been  from  the  first  in  a  condition  to 
use  the  most  enduring  materials  for 
building,  that  we  might  sometimes 
worship  God  in  *our  holy,'  if  not 
^our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fa- 
thers praised^  him.  Besides  the  ef- 
fect of  historical  associations,  Mhe 
old  house,'  with  certain  slight  chan- 
ges for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
would  often  have  the  advantage  over 
the  new,  in  looking  more  like  a  place 
of  worship,  and  less  like  a  court 
house  or  academy  or  factory.  Here 
and  there  one  may  still  be  found, 
too  strong  to  be  easily  pulled  apart, 
and  too  hallowed  ^  for  the  fathers' 
sakes'  to  be  readily  forsaken.  The 
last  we  looked  into  with  curious  in- 
terest was  in  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  (if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed) has  since  been  burnt,  after 
witnessing  the  first  bloodshed  of  the 
^volution,  and  surviving  theologi- 
cal changes  scarcely  less  memora- 
ble. Though  we  saw  it  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  week,  on  opening  the 
door  we  found  the  house  redolent  of 
fennel-seed,  which  as  many  of  our 
readers  may  remember,  had  a  fra- 
grance almost  as  ecclesiastical  in 
the  country  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land as  frankincense  in  the  Romish 
churches,  though  employed  to  stim- 
ulate the  senses  rather  than  to  be- 
cloud the  fancy.  The  pulpit  was 
midway  on  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, a  tall  paneled  structure,  the  up- 


per part  of  the  center  projecting,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  three  sides 
of  a  hexagon,  with  ^  the  deacons' 
seat'  belov,  a  single  steep  heavy 
staircase  at  the  side,  and  a  little  win- 
dow behind.  The  chief  door  was 
opposite  the  pulpit,  making  the  side 
of  the  house  the  front,  (as  an  Irish 
critic  might  describe  it,)  and  anoth- 
er door  at  either  end,  one  passing 
through  the  tower,  where  we  sup- 
pose the  boys  stopped  every  Sunday 
to  understand  the  mystery  of  bell- 
ringing.  The  ^sealing' was  in  square 
pews,  left  unpainted  as  they  should 
be,  with  large  and  small  aisles 
through  which  the  people  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  pa^es 
could  find  the  shortest  way  from  ei- 
ther door.  There  may  have  been 
a  sounding  board  too  over  the  pul- 
pit, for  this  was  once  thought  al- 
most indispensable,  and  besides  hav- 
ing the  authority  of  old  precedent, 
was  of  more  service  than  is  now 
imagined.*  It  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  now  wherever  the 
size  or  shape  of  a  house,  or  the  fee- 
bleness of  a  preacher's  voice,  makes 
hearing  difficult.  At  one  time  an- 
other sort  of  sounding  board,  pot  so 
called,  was  in  use  in  some  places  if 

*  "  The  church  of  AttercliflTe,  near  Shef^ 
field,  (England,)  bad  long  been  remarka- 
ble for  tbe  difficulty  and  indistinctness 
with  wbich  the  voice  from  the  pulpit  was 
heard:  these  defects  were  completely 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  a  concave 
soundins;  l>oard,  having  the  form  resulting 
from  half  a  revolution  of  one  branch  of  a 
parabola  on  its  axis.  It  is  made  of  pine 
wood  ;  its  axis  is  inclined  forward  to  the 
plane  of  the  floor  at  an  angle  of  about  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees ;  it  is  elevated  so  that 
the  speaker's  mouth  may  be  in  the  focus; 
and  a  small  curvilinear  portion  is  remov- 
ed on  each  side  from  beneath,  so  that  tho 
view  of  the  preacher  fn»m  the  side  guile- 
ries  may  noi  be  intercepted.  The  effect 
of  this  sounding  board  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  sound  to  nearly 
five  times  what  it  was  before,  so  that  the 
voice  is  now  distinctly  audible  in  the  re- 
motest parJs  of  the  church,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  those  places,  however  distant 
Ibey  may  be,  which  are  situated  in  the 

Iirolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  parabo- 
o'ldS-^Stuart's  Diet,  of  MchU. 
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not  generally :  the  seats  were  divi- 
ded into  parts  and  made  to  turn  on 
hinges,  so  as  to  he  laid  up  against 
the  back  of  the  pews  jn  prayer- 
time,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
lean  against  the  pew- rails  in  stand- 
ing up,  and  when  prayer  was  over 
they  were  let. down  with  a  slam 
throughout  the  house*  Another  cir- 
cumstance better  worth  imitation 
was  the  height  of  the  pews*  in  old 
times,  which  gave  a  convenient  sup- 
port to  the  congregation  standing  in 
prayer.  The  people  who  now  com- 
mend the  fathers  for  maintaining 
that  attitude,  and  would  perpetuate 
the  custom,  should  consider  that  the 
low  partitions  now  common  between 
the  pews  make  it  more  fatiguing 
than  of  old,  and  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  our  congregations.  Another  pe- 
culiarity which  we  remember  in 
some  of  the  old  churches,  might  be 
restored  with  advantage  at  least  in 
our  smaller  edifices :  the  staircases 
leading  to  the  gallery  were  contain- 
ed within  the  audience-room,  in  the 
angles  of  the  house,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  the  porch  as  now.  Wherev- 
er there  is  a  gallery  there  can  be  no 
need  of  concealing  the  necessary  ac- 
cess to  it,  but  on  the  contrary  a  stair- 
case, if  properly  made,  may  very 
properly  be  shown,  as  a  thing  ob- 
viously in  its  place ;  and  by  having 
it  in  the  house,  less  room  is  needed 
for  the  porch.t  But  the  old  church- 
es excelled  most  of  their  successors 
chiefly  in  what  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, in  having  outwardly  more  of 
the  appearance  of  houses  of  wor- 


*  The  term  dip,  applied  to  narrow 
pews,  we  believe  is  an  Americanism. 

tit  should  be  carpeted  to  prevent  noise, 
«nd  defended  by  a  close  railing.  It  would 
make  the  gallery  seem  more  properly  a 
part  or  the  house  than  now,  and  boys 
would  take  less  liberty  of  trampinr  up 
«nd  down.  As  a  curious  example  or  old 
things  becoming  new,  we  observed  this 
arrangement  in  a  costly  modern  edifice, 
the  Duaoe  street  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York,  and  stilt  more  lately  la  the 
fiwedenborgian  chapel  in  Boston. 


ship,  as  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  building.  This  efl^ect 
was  produced  especially  by^he  solid 
con^ttruction  of  the  towers,  sur- 
mounted generally  by  spires,  which 
though  plain  were  far  more  signifi- 
cant and  graceful  than  most  of  the 
cupolas  (in  charity  they  must  be 
called)  adorned  with  gingerbread 
joinery,  which  have  risen  in  their 
places.  But  we  may  have  more  to 
say  on  this  head ;  and  we  have  not 
time  now  to  linger  any  longer  among 
these  recollections  of  things  that  have 
scarcely  left  a  sample  in  our  land. 
Since  many  congregations  are,  of 
late,  showing  some  commendable 
ambition  and  liberality  in  repairing 
old  edifices  or  erecting  new  ones, 
while  yet,  through  want  of  judgment 
or  care,  they  often  fail  to  please  ju- 
dicious observers,  and  afterwards 
even  themselves  grow  dissatisfied 
with  their  work  ;  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  needful  and  timely  to  turn 
the  attention  of  our  readers  more 
particularly  to  this  subject.  Of 
course  we  write  not  for  architects, 
nor  for  those  traveled  amateurs 
whose  tastes  are  too  foreign  and  ex- 
pensive to  be  congenial  with  the  tone 
of  our  institutions,  or  consistent  with 
the  resources  of  our  people.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  desire,  if  we  had 
the  ability,  to  discourse  learnedly 
and  obscurely  about  the  several 
Grecian  orders,  or  the  Gothic  style, 
about  entablatures,  modules  and  sof- 
fits, or  groins  and  mull  ions  and  crock- 
ets. We  do  not  afiect  to  be  profes- 
sionally acquainted  with  architecture, 
which  is,  of  itself,  a  comprehensive 
art,  with  a  large  vocabulary  of  its 
own.  But  we  would  get  the  atten- 
tion of  those  ministers  and  laymen 
who  are  commonly  active  in  devising 
or  adopting  the  plans,  or  furnishing 
the  means  for  church  building;  and 
we  would  lay  before  them  such  hints 
as  the  great  interest  we  feel  in  the 
subject,  and  the  attention  we  have 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  suggest 
for  remedying  prevailing  errors  and 
defects. 
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Our  people  have  not  yet  come  to 
appreciate  the  highest  value  of  the 
art9  as  Juily  as  some  of  the  older 
European  communities,  fjid  this  is 
as  ttue  of  arctitecture  as  of  the 
other  arts  of  design.  In  this  de- 
partment, many  ^  sensible  good  peo- 
ple' are  more  backward  and  deficient 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  improre- 
roent  pertaining  to  high  civilization. 
The  building  of  a  church  is  not  suf- 
ficiently regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
as  related  to  sublimity  or  beauty,  and 
putting  forth  an  influence  by  which 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  it 
or  to  worship  in  it  are  insensibly  af- 
fected, not  only  in  their  taste  but 
even  in  the  tone  of  their  religious 
sentiments.  Some  persons,  we  know, 
are  always  ready  to  put  aside  with 
contempt,  all  considerations  of  this 
kind  connected  with  religion,  as  pro- 
fane fancy  or  disguised  worldliness. 
The  laws  of  art  and  the  suggestions 
or  influences  of  association  in  culti* 
vated  minds,  pass  with  such  persons 
for  ^  mint  and  anise  and  cummin' — 
a  sort  of  scriptural  nickname,  in 
their  use,  for  things  which  they  have 
failed  to  appreciate,  yet  are  not  at 
liberty  to  condemn.  Be  it  so,  that 
matters  of  taste  are  not  among  ^  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,'  yet 
the  smallest  things  connected  with 
religion  oui;ht  not  to  be  \e(i  uncared 
for,  while  the  greatest  are  properly 
esteemed.  Good  morals  will  never 
flourish  the  more  for  the  neglect  of 
good  manners.  If  the  house  of  God 
is  left  without  symmetry  or  fitness, 
his  ^  spiritual  house'  will  not  be  the 
more  perfect.  The  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  we  believe,  will  be  the 
more  acceptable  to  God,  if  the  sanc- 
tuary itself  is  not  suffered  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  man.  Certainly  the  arts 
may  be  made  in  some  way  and  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity. 
The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  a  part 
of  our  nature,  ought  to  be  consulted, 
cultivated,  and  turned  to  the  highest 
account,  in  the  service  of  pure  reli- 
gioD.    And  we  can  not  think  of  any 


instance  in  which  such  a  connection 
is  more  obvious  and  direct  than  be- 
tween architecture  and  worship. 
The  demaods  of  our  nature  we  hold 
to  be  a  sufl[icient  argument  on  this 
point;  but  the  coldest  utilitarian 
can  not  deny  that  an  imposing  or  at* 
tractive  edifice  creates  in  the  minds 
of  the  worshipers  associations  iavor- 
able  to  the  effect  contemplated,  and 
may  alone  of\en  bring  the  undevout 
within  the  reach  of  the  more  pow- 
erful agencies  that  are  at  work  with- 
in. Nor  is  this  influence  the  less 
valuable  because  silent  and  gradual. 
If  it  can  not  be  exactly  computed,  it 
is  yet  observed  and  felt.  We  would 
have  good  people  give  it  a  larger 
place  in  their  estimates  and  arrange- 
ments. We  would  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  alliance  between  true 
religion  and  refined  taste,  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  and  especially  be- 
tween evangelical  worship  and  in- 
struction, and  that  department  of  art 
which  lies  nearest  to  them,  or  the 
best  examples  of  those  architectural 
•  forms  which  they  must  of  necessity 
employ.  And  if  there  are  those 
who  will  remain  indifferent  to  the 
attractions  of  art  and  the  aflSnities 
of  religious  sentiment,  we  would 
stimulate  such  persons  on  the  score 
of  sectarian  emulation.  Those  de- 
nominations and  those  particular  so-  s 
cieties  that  are  too  niggardly  or 
sluggish  or  prejudiced  to  make  their 
houses  of  worship  more  agreeable 
or  convenient,  and  will  not  keep  pace 
with  the  public  mind  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  persist  in  defying  or  disre- 
garding the  laws  of  taste,  will  sufiTer 
as  they  ought  to  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  others.  They  will  fail  to 
gain  adherents,  they  will  lose  some 
they  now  have,  among  those  whom 
they  would  most  wish  to  secure,  the 
youthful  part  of  the  community,  who 
inevitably  prefer  for  their  innocent 
satisfaction,  if  not  for  their  religious 
edification  also,  those  sanctuaries 
where  they  find  not  only  the  essen- 
tials but  the  natural  aids  and  embel- 
lishments of  devotion.     This  consid- 
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emtion  operates  in  some  instances 
where  every  other  fails. 

Again  :  we  are  disposed  to  en- 
courage rather  than  to  cbeck  or  dis- 
countenance the  liberal  expenditure 
in  church  building,  of  which  many 
congregations  have,  within  a  few 
years,  given  conspicuous  examples. 
Some  fears  have  been  expressed  on 
this  subject,  and  occasionally  a  note 
of  alarm  is  sounded  in  the  papers, 
as  if  the  religious  community  were 
in  danger  of  ecclesiastical  prodigal* 
ity  and  bankruptcy.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  alledged,  yet 
feel  no  new  concern  of  this  sort. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
more  in  danger  of  making  money 
too  fast  than  of  squandering  too 
much,  and  they  are  in  danger  of 
wasting  it  in  every  other  way  rather 
than  in  church  building.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation  too,  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  most  costly 
enterprises  of  this  kind  have  sprung 
up  in  rapid  succession  within  the  last , 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  series  taking 
date  from  the  disastrous  times  of 
1635,  6,  when  fashionable  extrava- 
gance and  overwrought  speculation 
were  prostrated,  and  business  itself 
arrested,  for  a  season  ;  so  that  the 
liberality  of  the  wealthy  seems  to 
have  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
•  to  have  been  partially  diverted  by 
unexpected  methods  into  at  leeist  one 
safe  and  useful  channel,  that  was 
before  neglected.  The  objection, 
that  costly  churches  are  not  strictly 
necessary  to  religious  purposes,  we 
can  not  allow  to  be  of  any  moment, 
for  reasons  implied  in  what  we  have 
said  before.  It  is  always  sufficient- 
ly answered  by  pointing  to  Solo- 
mon^s  temple,  with  all  its  divinely  ^ 
ordained  splendors,  and  to  the 
'  pound  of  ointment,'  '  very  costly,' 
with  which  Mary  anointed  the  Sa- 
vior's feet  and  won  his  approbation. 
The  most  plausible  form  of  the  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  sums  lavished  in 
this  way  might  be  expended  in  char- 
ity to  the  poor  and  to  the  heathen. 
But  Judas  put  such  reasoning  into 


bad  odor  when  he  said,  *•  Why  was 
not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred pence  and  given  to  the  poor?' 
^  Tbis  he  said  not  because  he  cared 
for  the  poor,  but  t)ecause  he  bad 
the  bag  and  bare  what  was  put  there- 
in.' A  similar  explanation  may  be 
now  oAen  given  of  the  same  pre- 
tense, and  we  believe  the  incident 
was  recorded  in  order  that  it  might 
be  thus  applied.  Whenever  it  seems 
to  come  from  a  more  respectable 
source,  we  reckon  it  a  short-sighted 
mistake.  We  reply  briefly,  the 
sums  expended  on  churches  would 
not  be  given  to  the  heathen  nor  to 
the  poor  if  the  churches  were  not 
built.  They  come  chiefly  from  the 
rich  or  the  prosperous,  who  gene- 
rally, if  rightly  disposed,  will  not 
deduct  them  from  their  own  bene- 
factions, and  if  not  thus  disposed, 
would  not,  in  any  case,  add  them  to 
the  resources  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Besides,  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  house  of  God  have 
claims  on  the  liberality  of  his  wor- 
shipers, as  well  as  the  extension  of 
his  kingdom  among  the  heathen. 
Of  course  we  acknowledge  the  lim- 
its of  justice  and  discretion  in  this 
as  in  every  other  kind  of  expendi- 
ture. Societies  have  no  more  right 
than  individuals  to  incur  debts  of 
which  they  see  no  way  of  ridding 
themselves  honorably,  and  careful 
management  in  this  particular  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  their  most  sacred  ob- 
ligations. They  are  bound  to  grad- 
uate their  expenses  according  to 
their  resources.  But  these  limits  of 
discretion  and  justice  can  not  be  the 
same  in  all  congregations,  nor  can 
they  be  defined  except  in  this  gene- 
ral manner.  We  see  no  more  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  be  trans- 
cended in  the  building  of  churches, 
than  in  the  building  of  private  hou- 
ses, or  in  any  of  the  arts  or  of  the 
enterprises  in  which  liberality  may 
possibly  run  to  excess.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  wealthiest  congre- 
gation might  expend  too  much  even 
in  proportion  to  their  means  upon 
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their  bouse  of  worship,  but  such  a 
ease  is  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.*  We  admit 
also  that  vanity  and  the  love  of  dis- 
play  and  unhallowed  emulation  do 
in  fact  enter  nM)re  or  less  into  the 
motives  that  actuate  congregations 
in  their  most  liberal  expenditures  of 
this  kind.  But  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  their  munificence  and  ac- 
tivity in  other  forms.  If  men  are 
compassing  a  proper  end,  we  would 
urge  them  to  attempt  it  in  the  right 
spirit  and  by  the  right  methods,  but 
we  would  not  stop  their  zealous 
work  because  we  detect  too  much 
alloy  in  their  tools  or  in  themselves. 
In  fine,  instead  of  taking  alarm  at 
the  large  sums  of  late  years  lavish- 
ed in  church  building  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  opulent  congregations 
vieing  witk  one  another,  we  would 
rather  stimulate  other  cities,  and  the 
wealthy  parishes  in  our  country  gen* 
erally,  to  similar  enterprises.  We 
can  not  fear  that  such  enthusiasm 
will  spread  too  far  or  burn  too  deep. 
We  would  like  to  see  public  spirit, 
even  if  it  be  nothing  more,  in  this 
and  in  other  forms  getting  possession 
of  our  church-going  capitalists  and 
men  of  business.  And  even  when 
the  rich  are  profuse  in  building  tem- 
ples worthy  of  the  Most  High  for  no 
better  reason  than  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  property  in  the  neigh« 
borhood,  or  from  the  frivolous  love 
of  ostentation,  it  is  only  one  of  ma- 
ny instances  in  which  He  makes  the 
selfishness  and  folly,  as  well  as  *  the 
wrath'  of  man  to  '  praise'  him. 


*  We  have  not  fallen  on  an  instance  of 
the  kind.  Trinily  church  in  New  York 
is  not  an  exception.  There  hn«  been 
some  eroakinj;  about  it,  but  really  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  that  plethoric 
moneyed  corporation  coiild  and  wviiid  re- 
lieve Itself  more  creditably  than  by  build- 
ing incomparably  the  finest  church  in  our 
country.  If  to  adorn  that  city,  to  regale 
the  eye«  of  the  rauititudes  of  strangers 
there,  sod  to  associate  the  worship  of  God 
with  the  irapreasiveness  of  architectural 
deaiffn, — i^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  worth  doing,  they 
ought  to  be  conamended,  not  reproached. 

Vol.  VI.  2 


We  call  ihe  attention  of  our  read- 
ers however,  to  the  difference  be- 
tween costliness  and  good  taste  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  CJom- 
paratively  few  congregations  can  af- 
ford large  sums  in  constructing  or 
improving  their  houses  of  worship, 
and  those  that  have  the  largest  re- 
sources are  not  always  the  readiest 
to  use  them.  Our  churches  must 
therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
cheap  structmres.  Such  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  architecture  of  our 
country,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come.  Hence  the  difference  we 
have  named  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, and  ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood. Costliness  and  good  taste 
are  easily  distinguished  in  dress  and 
equipage.  The  greater  the  expense, 
if  it  be  not  well  bestowed,  the  worse 
is  the  effect.  So  among  private 
houses,  a  cottage  costing  a  thousand 
dollars  may  please  every  refined  ob- 
server more  than  a  mansion  that 
consumed  a  fortune ;  one  man's  barn 
may  strike  a  discerning  eye  more 
than  his  neighbor's  dwelling.  Thus 
too  such  a  church  as  can  be  built  by 
the  poorest  people  who  can  support 
a  minister,  may  be  more  satisfacto- 
ry to  an  architect  or  to  any  person 
conversant  with  good  models,  than 
some  pagoda  or  other  splendid  toy 
which  their  rich  neighbors  may  task 
themselves  in  erecting  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  chief  question  should 
be,  not  how  much  money  can  be  rais- 
ed, but  how  can  it  be  used  on  a 
house  of  God  with  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage for  these  three  things — not 
one  of  them  alone,  but  all  combi- 
ned— economy,  convenience,  and 
beauty.  We  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  this  last  is  not  so  expensive  an 
article  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Horace  Walpole  has  a  remark  to 
this  effect,  that  if  a  man  would 
make  way  with  a  fortune,  he  need 
only  '  have  a  taste,'  but  it  is  not  true, 
unless  by  taste  he  means  only  a 
whimsical  capricious  fancy.  The 
sense  of  the  beautiful  may  tempt  an 
individual  or  a  people  to  extrava- 
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gance,  but  it  may  be  indulged  also, 
and  commonly  must  be  if  at  all,  in 
a  plain  unexceptionable  way.  We 
might  confirm  our  remarks  by  the 
testimony  of  judicious  travelers  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
who  are  struck  with  the  picturesque 
effect  of  many  of  the  humbler  old 
parish  churches,  scarcely  less  than 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  most 
noted  cathedrals.  Some  of  our 
leading  architects  have  of  late  turn- 
ed their  attention  especially  to  this 
point,  and  employed  their  skill  in 
devising  unexpensive  plans  which 
our  poorer  parishes  may  adopt,  and 
by  which  we  hope  our  towns  and 
villages  will  yet  be  adorned  as 
they  have  not  been  before.  Let 
our  building  committees  remember 
that  so  far  as  permanent  effect  is 
concerned,  the  effect  of  acknow- 
ledged beauty,  every  thing  depends 
on  just  designs  rather  than  abundant 
means,  and  that  they  may  make 
their  new  church  handsomer  than 
the  old  one  or  than  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding churches,  for  nothing  but 
the  pains,  and  often  at  half  the  cost. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
ordinary  congregations  might  in  the 
end  build  better  churches,  without 
tasking  their  resources  too  far  or  in- 
curring too  heavy  liabilities,  if  they 
would  take  more  time  for  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  too  much 
m  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing  at  once, 
whether  well  or  ill,  instead  of  ex- 
pending their  strength,  as  it  accu- 
mulates from  time  to  time,  on  the 
successive  parts  of  an  undertaking, 
so  as  to  produce  in  the  result  a  more 
perfect  whole.  Congregations  seem 
not  to  have  learned  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  their  present  means,  to 
build  so  much  of  a  church  as  will 
accommodate  the  assembly  for  a 
time,  and  then  after  a  few  years, 
with  recruited  means,  to  complete 
the  edifice  more  satisfactorily  than 
they  could  have  done  it  immediately. 
One  set  of  subscribers  at  once  take 
the  work  upon  their  shoulders,  in- 
stead of  reasonably  devolving  a  part 


of  the  burden  upon  other  times  and 
persons.  Hence  they  exhaust  their 
resources  for  a  result  at  best  imper- 
fect. For  example,  if  a  large 
church  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  and 
only  thirty  thousand  dollars  can  be 
raised,  the  steeple  is  made  of  wood, 
and  when  once  erected  is  never  re- 
placed by  any  thing  better ;  where- 
as if  that  sum  were  now  expended 
on  the  body  of  the  building,  in  a 
few  years  the  same  people  will  have 
the  inducement  and  the  ability  to 
complete  it  in  stone,  and  then  the 
whole  work,  from  the  corner-stone 
to  the  steeple-top,  will  be  satisfacto- 
ry and  enduring.  It  was  only  in 
this  latter  way  that  the  most  famous 
churches  in  Europe  were  erected, 
or  could  have  been  erected.  Some 
of  them  are  the  work  of  successive 
generations,  and  even  of  successive 
ages.  And  among  ourselves  a  house 
of  worship,  like  the  spiritual  house 
within,  will  oAen  be  more  perfect  in 
the  end  if  we  give  it  time  for  growth.* 
We  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
protest  against  the  ambitious  and 
pretending,  yet  abortive  style  adopt- 
ed in  some  of  the  new  churches. 
We  are  not  referring  to  the  costly 
buildings  erected  within  a  few  years 
past  after  European  models,  most 
of  which  fare  hard  at  the  hands  of 
traveled  critics,  who  having  seen 
the  originals  decry  the  imitations^ 
more  however  as  if  vaunting  their 
superior  observation  than  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  enthusiasm 
in  the  art.  Ambitious  congrega- 
tions, composed  of  a  certain  class 
in  our  cities,  are  in  danger  of  aping 
foreign  models  beyond  their  reach, 
in  church  building  as  in  their  style 
of  living ;  yet  let  them  have  credit 
for  structures  that  look  well  notwith- 
standing the  affectation.  But  we 
have  now  in  our  eye  churches  that 
on  the  face  of  them  betray  the  dis- 
position of  their  builders  to  attempt 

"  The  finest  church  in  Connecticut  is 
an  example,  having  been  built  of  stone  to 
the  belfrv^and  some  years  aflerwarUs  com- 
pleted of  the  same  material. 
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more  than  they  could  accomplish, 
aod  to  make  a  show  either  beyond 
their  means  or  beyond  what  the  oc- 
casion warrants.  We  hold  it  as  un- 
becoming in  churches  as  in  individ- 
uals, when  they  seem  intended  to 
pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
The  mixture  of  costly  and  cheap 
materials,  palpable  imitation,  incon- 
gruity, incompleteness,  these  things 
and  the  like  ofiend  cultivated  taste 
as  savoring  of  pretense,  as  the  fruit 
of  abortive  ambition.  .  When  we 
see  a  stone  front  and  brick  sides, 
the  next  thought  is,  these  people 
were  too  poor  or  else  too  niggardly 
to  build  of  stone,  yet  to  build  of 
brick  they  were  ashamed.  A  frame- 
building  covered  wkh  planks  looks 
better  than  such  a  mixture.*  When 
the  windows  have  pointed  arches, 
but  the  ceiling  is  flat  or  an  unbro- 
ken curve,  and  the  columns  are  Gre- 
cian or  American,  the  whole  is  a 
mongrel  product,  to  be  admired  on- 
ly as  it  is  wondered  at.  When  an 
open  chapel,  or  a  receding  coloft- 
nade,  is  painted  on  the  wall  behind 
the  pulpit,  it  seems  as  if  the  people 
had  only  aimed  to  do  *•  some  great 
thing'  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  The 
thing  represented  to  the  eye  would 
be  out  of  place  if  it  were  real,  and 
we  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  that 
art  should  not  attempt  to  impose  up- 
on us  with  an  imitation,  where  the 
original  would  not  be  wanted  if  it 
could  be  had.  When  the  interior 
wood- work,  in  the  pulpit,  pews  and 
galleries,  looks  considerably  like 
marble,  or  mahogany,  or  oak,  or 
black  walnut,  yet  we  know  it  is  all 
painted  pine,  we  ask.  Why  not  ex- 
pend more  (yet  not  a  great  deal 
more,  in  the  long  run,  considering 
the  co6t  of  paint)  in  getting  the 
more  beautiful  and  enduring  mate- 


•  A  church  ceiled  with  planks  grooved 
together  perpendicularly,  not  even  planed, 
bat  onljr  painted  to  resemble  dark  stone, 
may  be  made  much  more  pleasing  than 
most  of  oar  rural  churches,  and  is  said  to 
endure  well.  We  have  heard  of  one  on 
Greenfield  hill. 


rials  themselves,  or  if  they  can  not 
be  afforded,  why  put  on  an  appear- 
ance which  every  body  sees  through  ? 
In  this  particular  the  oldest  churches 
that  we  can  remember  looked  better 
than  their  more  ambitious  succes- 
sors. The  pews  were  of  pine, 
^  clear  stuff'  carefully  selected,  not 
disguised  with  paint,  but  getting  a 
darker,  richer  hue  with  time ;  and 
this  common  material,  if  only  oiled 
and  varnished  so  as  to  show  the  tex- 
ture and  veins,  is  really  more  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  cheaper,  than  with 
the  ^oaking'  now  in  vogue,  besides 
being  a  reality  and  not  a  *•  sham.' 
Many  persons  would  be  s^irprised  to 
observe  the  agreeable  and  varied 
hues  of  pine,  white-wood,  bass- 
wood,  and  other  trees  common  in 
different  parts  of  our  country,  when 
properly  wrought  and  prepared. 
Yet  so  little  has  this  fact  been  un- 
derstood, that  cherry,  which  is  a 
richer  wood  than  either  of  those  we 
have  named,  used  to  be  stained  to 
make  it  look  like  a  coarse  kind  of 
mahogany.  The  native  wood  more- 
over improves  with  age,  while  the 
faded  imitations  have  to  be  renewed. 
For  ourselves,  if  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  have  pews  made  of  black 
walnut  or  oak,  we  would  not  have 
them  pretend  to  be  richer  than  they 
are.  Imitative  painting,  even  in  the 
higher  range  of  decoration,  is  at 
best  a  superficial  temporary  beauty 
in  architecture.  In  ordinary  church- 
es every  thing  that  is  merely  orna- 
mental should  be  carefully  kept  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  effect  in- 
tended. The  obtrusive  appearance 
of  art  savors  of  ostentation,  and  is 
therefore  offensive.  And  we  may 
say  in  general,  that  when  any  thing 
beyond  a  plain  style  in  church  build- 
ing is  attempted,  the  work  must  be 
in  judicious  hands,  or  it  will  betray 
at  one  point  or  another  more  of  am- 
bition than  of  good  taste,  more  of 
pretension  than  of  achievement. 
We  have  named  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  instances  that  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  and  though 
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others  might  be  noted,  we  hope 
these  will  suffice  for  a  timely  cau- 
tion to  some  of  the  muhitude  who 
need  it. 

We  would  have  it  borne  in  mind 
among  all  persons  concerned  in 
church  building,  that  architecture 
since  it  came  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  contrivance  for  sheltering  us 
from  the  weather,  is  properly  an 
art^  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  not  a 
creature  of  fashion.  Like  painting 
and  sculpture  it  has  its  own  para- 
mount models,  ideas  and  laws,  which 
originated  in  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  are  'recognized  accordingly 
wherever  this  part  of  our  nature  is 
developed  and  cultivated.  It  is  one 
province  in  the  realm  of  that  faculty 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  taste. 
Fashion,  on  the  contrary,  is — what 
we  have  scarcely  any  other  name 
for — the  product  of  a  capricious 
fancy,  springing  from  the  whims  of 
individuals,  depending  on  novelty 
for  effect,  prevailing  at  certain  times 
and  places  like  contagion  or  infec- 
tion, and  from  its  nature  ever  fluctu- 
ating, having  no  principle  but  that- 
of  change.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
shape  of  a  bonnet  or  the  cut  of  a 
coat ;  but  the  proportions  of  an  edi- 
fice are  properly  above  its  range. 
The  common  misapplication  of  the 
word  shows  a  popular  misconcep- 
tion on  this  subject.  A  church  is 
said  to  be  ^  in  the  fashion*  or  ^  old 
fashioned,*  like  an  old  or  new  im- 
portation of  millinery,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  standard  of  judg- 
ment than  the  custom  of  the  place 
and  time,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
more  comprehensive  and  enduring.* 
What  would  be  thought  if  a  picture  or 


*  Carpenters  do  injustice  to  their  busi- 
ness by  confining  themselves  unneccs^- 
rily  to  such  notions  of  their  ornnmental 
work.  We  knew  of  a  church  built  in  the 
plainest  style,  from  which  all  mouldings 
were  purposely  excluded,  but  it  was  as 
much  as  the  overseer  could  do  to  keep 
them  off  from  the  window-frames,  be- 
cause the  workmen  said  they  were  *  the 
frahion.' 


a  statue  were  spoken  of  in  the  same 
manner?  Yet  architectural  design 
may  not  leas  fairly  claim  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  fashion.  Wher- 
ever such  language  can  be  fitly  ap- 
plied to  works  of  taste,  it  is  because 
art  has  in  those  instances  sunk  itself 
to  a  compliance  with  the  caprice  of 
individuals  or  the  whims  of  a  season. 
Thus  painting  sometimes  degener- 
ates till  the  style  is  excessively  arti- 
ficial, and  of  necessity  must  soon 
cease  to  please ;  in  which  case  the 
fault  of  the  style  is  that  it  has  be- 
come a  fashion  at  all,  and  whether 
it  be  old  or  new  is  a  question  of  lit- 
tle consequence.  Thus  too  in  ar- 
chitecture we  Complain  not  so  much 
of  the  word  fashion^  as  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
allowed  to  affect  the  popular  judg- 
ment and  feeling.  The  style  of  our 
churches  ought  never  to  hare  been 
what  is  called  *'  a  fashion*  at  all ;  but 
having  been  such  originally,  it  has 
necessarily  beconoe  an  old  fashion. 
To  replace  it  now  by  a  new  fashion, 
is  only  to  renew  the  difficulty  sooner 
or  later,  and  this  is  the  very  mistake 
many  congregations  are  in  turn  run- 
ning into,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
true  methods  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. A  church  is  to  be  built: 
it  must  be  like  any  other  rather  than 
the  old  one,  so  as  to  have  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  a  committee  is  appoint- 
ed ;  they  look  at  other  churches  in 
the  neighborhood,  marking  the  *'  new- 
est patterns,*  for  the  *•  latest  improve- 
ments*— therein  often  reversing  their 
theological  tendencies;  they  take 
their  idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  house  from  one  place,  of  the 
steeple  from  another,  of  the  pulpit 
from  a  third,  and  of  the  pews  from 
a  fourth ;  and  these  cold  fragments 
they  weld  together  as  they  can,  in  a 
new  plan  of  iheir  own.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst :  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  also  their  several 
notions  on  the  occasion,  cesthetical, 
economical,  or  nameless,  and  by  the 
help  of  mutual  concession  (to  change 
our  figure)  they  graft  these  whims 
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of  their  own  on  a  stock  already  suf- 
ficiently  unnatural;  and  the  result 
]a — what  might  be  expected.  We 
are  not  sure  that  even  this  picture 
is  overcharged.  Our  readers  can 
recall  instances  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  or  arrangement  of 
churches,  originating  in  the  ignor- 
ance or  conceit  of  individuals,  and 
copied,  as  improvements  upon  long 
established  models,  in  one  case  after 
another  till  they  ^  bad  their  run^  and 
went  out  of  dale.  We  have  heard 
of  a  people  who  had  a  stone  quarry 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  made  a 
business  of  exporting  that  material, 
yet  had  such  a  stubborn  predilection 
for  red  brick  that  they  built  a  new 
church  of  it  without  the  plea  of 
economy.  There  was  a  time  long 
ago  when  many  of  our  old  parish 
churches  were  adorned  with  three 
tiers  of  small  windows.  All  our  old 
churches,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
had  the  pulpit  on  one  side,  instead 
of  at  the  end,  as  if  to  enable  the 
people  to  outflank  the  minister,  or  to 
put  them  out  of  the  point-blank  range 
of  the  sermon.  In  truth  it  was  a 
well  meant,  though  ill  judged  con- 
trivance in  aid  of  the  hearing,  when 
DO  aid  was  needed,  and  showed  the 
audience  to  one  another  better  than 
to  the  speaker.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son many  churches  are  made  nearly 
as  broad  as  they  are  long,  or  exactly 
square  in  the  interior ;  whereas  none 
of  them  are  so  large  as  to  require 
such  proportions  for  the  ease  of  the 
speaker  or  the  hearers ;  and  an  ob- 
long figure  in  a  building  or  a  room 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  a 
square.  Then  instead  of  the  tower 
and  spire  which  were  the  best  part 
of  an  old  New  England  meeting- 
house, it  became  *'  the  fashion'  to 
put  a  portico  or  colonnade  in  front, 
and  perch  a  low  square  belfrey  above 
it,  like  a  martin-box  on  gate-posts, 
as  may  oAen  be  seen  at  this  day. 
Another  innovation  was  the  putting 
the  pulpit  between  two  front  doors 
of  the  church ;  an  arrangement  at 
one  time  *  fashionable'  in  a  line  of 


churches  through  the  country,*  and 
still  suffered  to  stand  in  most  of 
them,  but  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 
The  only  show  of  reason  for  it,  that 
we  have  discovered,  is  that  a  stran« 
ger  entering  the  church  may  be 
known  as  such,  and  may  sooner  re- 
ceive the  hospitality  of  a  seat ;  but 
a  modest  stranger,  if  he  can  not  be 
accommodated  by  the  sexton,  would 
rather  at  any  time  take  his  chance 
of  being  recognized  sideways  than 
confront  all  the  people.  It  has  been 
alledged  too,  that  in  such  a  church 
the  people  will  not  look  behind  them 
to  see  others  entering  or  leuvlng ; 
but  it  happens  that  white  one  Itearer 
would  turn  his  head  to  a  door  open- 
ing in  the  re^,  twenty  will  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  same  interruption 
before  them,  and  every  speaker 
knows  that  their  heads  may  as  well 
be  turned  round  as  their  eyes  turned 
off.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
inconvenience  of  making  the  poorer 
classes  of  persons  march  to  tl  '  r- 
ther  seats  in  the  face  of  the  congre* 
gation,  and  of  oAen  virtually  exclu- 
ding stragglers  and  such  as  happen 
to  be  late,  who  will  stay  out  rather 
than  be  stared  at  for  going  in.  The 
arrangement  has  been  properly  com- 
plained of  also  as  unsuitable  to  a 
house  of  worship,  because  in  all  sa- 
cred edifices,  ancient  and  modern, 
it  has  been  customary  to'liave  the 
rites  performed  at  the  end  remote 
from  the  principal  entrance;  this 
uniformity  of  usage  indicating  rea- 
sons of  reverence  and  impressive- 
ness  from  which  it  naturally  grew 
up.  We  hope  many  of  our  respect- 
able congregations  will  mend  their 
ways  in  this  particular,  as  some  have 
already.  Many  congregations  are 
growing  wiser  too  in  another  partic- 
ular— abandoning  the  custom  of 
having  lecture-rooms  under  church- 
es; a  fashion  only  not  so  bad  as 
puuing  shops  In  the  same  position, 


*  The  example  we  have  been  told  was 
6r8t  set  in  Dr.  Mason's  church,  in  Mur- 
ray street,  New  York. 
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which  can  he  excused  only  on  the 
plea  of  extreme  poverty.  At  first 
such  rooms  were  half  under  ground, 
really  cellars,  low,  close  and  damp, 
as  if  to  generate  bad  air  and  bron- 
chilis ;  and  then  this  evil  was  sup- 
planted by  another,  when  the  first 
story  above  ground  was  given  up  to 
the  lecture-room,  and  the  church 
itself  was  virtually  put  up  stairs. 
The  latter  method  allows  of  more 
height  in  the  room,  yet  not  two 
thirds  of  what  is  needed  ;  but  it  de- 
tracts more  than  almost  any  other 
arrangement  from  the  convenience 
and  beauty  of  the  church  itself. 
Happily  most  of  our  older  edifices 
were  built  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  on  foundatioifl  too  low  to  ad- 
mit of  any  consecrated  caverns  be- 
neath, and  yet  here  and  there  con- 
gregations have  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  spoil  the  old  arrangement, 
by  laying  an  upper  floor  for  the 
church,  and  reserving  the  old  one 
for  the  lecture-room.  The  truth  is, 
a  lecture-room  or  chapel  has  no 
proper  place  except  over  the  vesti- 
bule, or  behind  the  church,  or  else 
detached  from  it,  and  every  foot  that 
the  floor  of  a  church  is  raised  above 
what  is  required  to  avoid  dampness, 
is  an  inconvenience  and  a  blemish. 
Another  later  ^  fashion,'  dispenses 
with  what  is  called  the  center  aisle 
between  the  pews,  even  in  wide 
churches,  for  no  reason  that  we 
have  heard  except  that  the  space 
immediately  before  the  preacher 
may  all  be  filled  with  the  audience. 
Such  a  reason  seems  too  trivial,  for 
we  never  knew  a  speaker  annoyed 
by  that  vacant  stripe  of  plank  or 
carpet  The  center  aisle  is  con- 
venient on  various  public  occasions, 
especially  where  processions  are  re- 
quired, and  we  submit  it  to  any  un- 
prejudiced judge  whether  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  the  princi- 
pal passage  through  the  edifice,  giv- 
ing direct  access  from  the  chief  en- 
trance to  the  best  seats  and  to  the 
desk.  The  innovation  has  impaired 
the  efiTect  of  some  of  our  churches, 


but  it  can  not  prevail  generally  or 
long.  We  might  cite  other  exam- 
ples, and  particularly  one  we  have 
already  noticed — the  rage  for  paint- 
ing one  kind  of  wood  in  imitation 
of  another,  or  ^graining,'  as  it  is 
called,  and  for  particular  colors  also, 
as  for  instance  green  on  the  inside 
of  the  pews,  and  a  glaring  white 
every  where  else.  But  we  have 
named  cases  enough  to  show  our 
meaning.  These  notions,  and  die 
like,  are  in  architecture,  what  the 
whims  of  ignorant  and  conceited 
zealots  are  in  theology,  the  antics 
of  private  judgment.  They  can  not 
bear  the  test  of  time,  and  this  of 
itself  is  a  critical  diflerence  between 
the  works  of  fashion  and  those  of 
true  art.  Their  inventors  grow 
weary  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
new  follies  displace  the  old.  By 
one  ill  advised  experiment  a  con- 
gregation entails  upon  itself  the  ne- 
cessity of  another. 

In  distinction  from  the  fashions  of 
times  and  places,  architecture,  as 
we  have  said,  has  its  own  permanent 
models,  ideas,  and  laws,  which  are 
both  permanent  and  just  because 
confornned  to  the  only  true  standard 
of  beauty,  the  cultivated  judgment 
of  mankind  at  large,  and  the  more 
approved  by  time  and  trial.  None 
will  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  beauty  in  architecture,  and  that 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  rea* 
sonably  expected  in  the  house  of 
God  when  we  once  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  bare  necessity  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  a  building.  Yet 
we  have  heard  men  on  entering  a 
new  church  pronounce  it  'very  neat,* 
as  if  this  were  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
though  they  might  say  as  much  of 
a  new  bam.  If  they  are  discern- 
ing persons,  it  is  an  equivocal  com- 
pliment, like  saying  that  a  minister 
appears  to  be  a  good  man,  to  avoid 
saying  he  is  a  poor  preacher.  The 
efiTect  of  beauty  is  something  more 
positive  and  '  pleasurable.  While 
this  is  admitted,  some  still  question 
the  existence  of  any  proper  stand- 
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ard,  setting  aside  criticism  with  such 
gayings,  as  '  every  one  to  his  taste,^ 
and  ^de  gustibus,*  dec.  In  their 
notion  of  taste  they  confound  the 
whim  of  a  single  mind  with  the 
conctirring  judgments  of  many,  or 
the  sentiment  that  prevails  for  a  time 
in  a  limited  circle,  with  the  perva- 
ding growing  sentiment  of  civilized 
man.  But  let  any  person  of  toler- 
able cultivation  look  upon  the  Par- 
thenon, or  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Rome,  or  York  Minster,  and  then 
consider  how  remote  from  such 
things  are  transient  individual  ca- 
prices, how  foreign  and  inferior 
seems  the  popular  idea  of  fashion. 
In  these  and  ether  like  examples, 
mankind  are  sufficiently  agreed  to 
prove  a  common  standard  by  which 
their  individual  judgments  must  in 
the  main  be  ultimately  determined. 
There  are  orders  and  styles  in  ar- 
chitecture, as  there  are  schools  in 
painting,  but  these  very  difierences 
are  in  harmony  though  not  in 
unison.  They  are  so  many  recog- 
nitions of  manifest  beauty,  as  true 
Christians  of  various  sects  agree  in 
manifold  goodness,  having  ^diversi- 
ties of  gifts'  and  *  of  operations'  but 
*  the  same  Spirit.'  The  structures 
that  have  been  so  tried  and  approv- 
ed, embody  the  various  just  ideas  of 
architecture,  as  the  lives  of  certain 
saints  do  those  of  practical  Christi- 
anity, and  such  ideas  are  further  de- 
veloped in  living  minds  by  conge- 
nial contemplation.  The  laws  of 
taste  in  this  department  become  in- 
corporated as  it  were  with  our  own 
perceptions,  and  hence  are  more 
elearly  recognized  and  more  easily 
applied.  Thus  improvements  are 
to  be  effected,  not  by  blindly  follow- 
ing the  usage  with  which  we  happen 
to  be  most  acquainted,  nor  by  run- 
ning after  novelty,  but  by  recur- 
rence to  what  may  be  called  prin- 
ciples. A  new  plan  ought  to  be 
devised  without  taking  *•  fashion'  into 
the  account,  and  to  be  neither  ap- 
proved nor  rejected  upon  mere 
reference    to   recent  usages.     We 


have  not  room,  even  if  we  had  the 
ability,  here  to  set  forth  these  prin- 
ciples as  they  might  be  with  advan- 
tage. One  thing  that  ought  always 
to  be  considered,  is  that  a  church  as 
a  whole  should  have  one  harmonious 
effect.  The  several  parts  may  be 
in  keeping  so  as  to  produce  a  gen- 
eral expression  ;  as  such  expression 
is  necessary  to  the  varieties  of  pc^r- 
sonal  beauty,  yet  results  not  from 
single  features  but  from  all  the  ele- 
ments that  in  their  natural  combina- 
tion make  the  face  and  form  one 
whole.  The  beauty  of  the  '  spiritual 
house'  is  not  merely  the  aggregate 
of  the  virtues  of  all  its  *  lively 
stones,'  bat  a  new  product  of  their 
mutual  relation  and  adjustment. 
The  beauty  of  a  building  lies  not 
chiefly  in  the  several  parts,  but  in 
their  harmony,  or  their  subordina- 
tion to  one  pervading  effect ;  in  that 
expressiveness  which  the  mind  re- 
cognizes in  the  suitable  disposition 
even  of  things  that  are  not  them- 
selves beautiful.  Many  a  church 
has  been  spoiled  by  some  one  glar- 
ing incongruity,  while  another 
pleases  for  this  reason,  if  no  other 
can  be  found,  that  it  is  in  keeping 
with  itself  throughout.  This  con- 
sideration is  particularly  important 
in  the  remodeling  of  old  churches 
that  have  an  architectural  charac- 
ter already.  The  confusion  of  the 
several  orders  and  styles  impairs 
the  effect,  because  each  has  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  whether  of  simpli- 
city, grace,  massiveness,  or  gran- 
deur, and  is  capable  of  some  cor- 
responding expression ;  and  the 
careless  distribution  of  colors  also 
mars  designs  otherwise  the  most 
agreeable.  Another  just  rule  is 
that  the  architecture  of  a  church 
should  be  such  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  public  buildings.  The  ' 
Quakers,  and  portions  of  some 
other  sects,  have  made  a  point  of 
disregarding  this  distinction  as  far 
as  possible,  but  their  notion  savors 
of  whim  or  prejudice.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  an  edifice  should 
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not  appear  to  be  what  it  is  in  fact. 
A  church  is  devoted  to  a  peculiar 
use,  and  therefore  it  should  have  a 
peculiar  aspect.  It  ought  to  desig- 
Date  itself  to  the  e^^e.  Even  com* 
mon  observers  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  building  which  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears may  be  a  house  of  worship 
or  a  school  house,  a  temple  of 
religion  or  a  temple  of  justice,  a 
sanctuary  or  a  town  hall.  A  well 
constructed  steeple — at  least  some- 
thing  more  than  the  belfry  of  an 
academy  or  a  factory — will  save 
the  question,  *•  what  kind  of  a  build- 
ing is  that  ?'  Another  remark  akin 
to  this,  seems  obvious  enough,  yet 
is  often  overlooked  :  that  good  taste 
as  well  as  comfort  requires  a  house 
of  worship,  especially  the  interior, 
to  be  suitable  to  the  use  for  which  it 
is  designed.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore, every  building  should  have  a 
character  of  its  own.  That  of  a 
church  should  be,  not  only  distinct, 
but  favorable  and  appropriate  to 
worship.  Every  part  should  be  in 
keeping  not  only  with  the  other 
parts,  but  with  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  whole.  Beauty  is  not  entirely 
independent  of  convenience  here« 
The  worship  of  God  is  something 
to  be  understood,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  heard,  and  the  preacher 
should  be  both  heard  and  seen. 
Hence  the  huge  columns,  or  rather 
pillars  aqd  groups  of  pillars,  in 
some  of  the  ancient  churches 
abroad,  are  unsuitable,  except  in 
those  buildings  where  there  is  room 
^enough  and  to  spare.^  In  our 
churches  they  would  be  ^in  the 
way.'  And  apart  from  convenience, 
the  appearance  of  every  thing  in 
such  a  place  ought  to  be  congenial 
with  devotion.  Many  brick  churches 
present  a  show  of  red  and  white 
on  the  outside,  which  is  decidedly 
more  military  than  ecclesiastical. 
Within,  obviously  the  outlines  and 
colors  should  be  such  as  to  compose, 
not  to  distract  or  divert  attention ; 
chaste  rather  than  striking.  Brill- 
iancy and  show  are  foreign  to  the 


scene.*  Every  thing  in  the  nature 
of  decoration  must  seem  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
or  it  is  a  blemish.  A  subdued  light 
is  felt  to  be  favorable  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  religious  services,  and 
painted  walls  and  stained  windows 
add  to  the  effect ;  as  Milton  speaks 
of— 

— *  storied  window!  richly  d^ht, 
CTwting  a  dim  religioui  light.* 

Formerly  our  churches  let  in  all 
the  light  that  could  be  had,  and 
the  walls  were  scrupulously  while- 
washed,  as  if  colors  were  profane, 
or  could  be  of  no  use  except  to 
weak  eyes.  Since  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  subject,  there  is 
some  danger  of  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  gairish  or  fan- 
tastic tints.f  Coloring  in  churches 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  design, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  standard 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  not  by 
the  fashions  of  the  day  ;  otherwise 
it  should  be  abandoned,  or  made  a 
department  of  millinery. 

Another  principle  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  churches,  as  of  other 
buildings,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween utility  and  beauty.  We  would 
not  have  the  two  things  confounded, 
but  certainly  the  one  is  often  closely 
related  to  the  other.  The  appear- 
ance of  convenience  or  strength, 
where  these  qualities  are  wanted,  is 
one   element  of   beauty.      A  col- 

'  We  remember  a  costly  church  where 
the  space  about  the  pulpit  was  so  8plen> 
didly  carpeted  that  looking  down  upMDn  it 
fVoro  the  gallery,  we  could  think  of  it  only 
as  a  gay  parlor  or  brilliant  saloon.  An^* 
other  that  we  saw  in  Philadelphia  made 
so  much  show  of  bronze  and  gilt  about 
the  desk,  that  we  could  not  but  ask,  what 
would  Paul  say  to  that  ? 

t  Some  wag  said  of  the  new  Grace 
church  in  New  York,  that  the  Pearl 
street  merchants  of  that  congregation, 
had  put  patterns  of  their  chintzes  into 
the  windows.  The  stained  glass  there 
is  more  brilliant  than  we  have  seen  in 
any  other  church,  but  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  were  agreeably  disap> 
pointed  in  the  blending  and  harmony  of 
the  colon. 
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mnn  that  seems  to  support  nothing 
is  ofiensive  to  good  taste ;  and  so  is 
the  want  of  it  wherever  it  seems  to 
be  required.  To  conceal  the  chim- 
neys of  a  dwelling-house  because 
the  Greek  temples  had  none,  is  a 
mistake ;  for  chimneys  are  known 
to  be  needful  in  a  residence,  though 
not  in  those  temples,  and  therefore 
the  appearance  of  them  is  appro- 
priate, and  their  concealment  is  an 
imperfection  suggesting  the  notion 
of  discomfort.  Thus  too  tl>e  ap- 
pearance of  weakness,  even  where 
there  is  strength,  is  unsatisfactory. 
Slender  rods,  if  made  of  iron,  may 
support  a  gallery,  but  they  are  less 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  columns 
that  not  only  are  in  fact  sufficient, 
but  appear  to  be  so.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  a  fault,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  when  the  steeple  of 
a  church  seems  to  rest  on  the  roof 
instead  of  rising  as  a  solid  tower 
from  the  ground.  The  roof  may 
possibly  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it, 
or  it  may  really  stand  on  its  own 
lower  or  frame  of  timbers  within 
the  front  wall,  but  there  is  not  the 
appearance ,of  strength — there  is  no 
solidity  to  the  eye — and  this  is  itself 
a  defect.*  Certain  modes  of  build- 
ing improve  to  the  eye  upon  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  because  they 
are  found  to  be  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  others.  Cruciform 
churches  have  an  advantage  of  this 
kind,  besides  their  association  with 
the  Christian  symbol ;  for  walls  so 
arranged,  though  necessarily  more 
expensive  because  much  longer  than 
when  enclosing  the  same  splice  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  have  a  nar- 
rower roof  to  support,  and  are  less 
in  danger  of  spreading.  With,  or 
without  this  form,  if  a  church  is 
very  large,  the  roof  may  be  in  fact 
divided  along  its  whole  length,  and 
its  weight  of  course  distributed,  by 

•  A  German  looking  at  one  of  the  many 
■teepies  conntructed  in  this  manner  in 
our  country,  complained,  that  *  it  had  no 
ceneraiion.* 
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raising  the  central  portion,  or  the 
nave,  higher  than  the  rest  in  what 
is  called  a  ^  clere  story ,^  resting  on 
arches  and  pillars,  while  the  lower 
lateral  partitions  or  aisles  at  once 
strengthen  it  and  support  their  parts 
of  the  incumbent  weightt  The  dif- 
ficulty of  supporting  heavy  roofs  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  is  a  reason 
for  either  adopting  this  last  method, 
or  for  strengthening  them  by  col- 
umns or  pillars  rising  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  interior,  taking  care  that  these 
be  not  unnecessarily  large.  And 
for  the  same  reason  the  area,  espe- 
cially of  our  larger  edifices;  should 
be  oblong  rather  than  square.  In 
these  instances  we  refer  not  only  to 
real  solidity  as  of  course  desirable 
in  construction,  but  to  the  appear- 
ance of  it  as  entering  into  beauty  of 
design.  We  advert  to  one  more 
point  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture :  the  suit- 
ableness of  a  church  to  its  peculiar 
position.  The  style  of  the  building 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  its  site  and 
circumstances.  St.  Peter^s  might 
have  been  built  where  it  would  only 
seem  to  fill  a  hole,  and  the  Parthe- 
non might  stand  where  every  thing 
around  would  overshadow  it.|  What 
is  called  'a  fine  house'  in  a  city,* 
imitated  in  the  country  looks  stiff 
and  bare.  A  rural  church  may 
have  favorable  accompaniments  for 
which  wealth  can  find  no  substitute 
in   crowded    streets.     Amidst    the 


f  These  two  methods  combined,  as 
they  are  in  many  of  the  noted  cathedrals 
abroad,  ma^  be  seen  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  m  Grace  church  io  New  York. 
Trinity  church  is  the  best  eiample  in 
this  country,  of  the  latter  method  alone. 
A  small  cruciform  church,  worth  looking 
at,  on  the  corner  of  6th  avenue  and  20th 
street,  New  York,  is  said  to  have  been 
copied  entirely  from  an  old  English  par- 
ish church.  If  Puseyiam  did  nothing 
worse  than  such  things,  we  would  not 
complain  of  it. 

t  Any  one  may  observe  how  the  effect 
of  St.  Faul's  church  in  Boston  is  well 
nigh  destroyed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Ma- 
sonic  Temple,  which  however  was  built 
aubsequenuy. 
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works  of  nature,  simplicity  is  felt 
to  be  an  indispensable  beauty  in  a 
work  of  art.     Good  architecture  is 
itself  more  pleasing  in  the  country 
than  in  towns,  and  as  churches  are 
there  the  most  conspicuous  works 
of  art,  we  have  often  felt  how  much 
effect  they  might  be  made  to  pro- 
duce, and  yet  what  deficiency  and 
neglect  they  show.     And  particu- 
larly  we   have   regretted   that   for 
some  slight  consideration  of  econ- 
omy, the  spire  that  may  be  made 
to  every  eye  attractive  and  signifi- 
cant,   shooting   upward    gracefully 
from  the  foliage  of  the  country,  has 
so  generally  given  place  to  an  un- 
sightly cupola  or  belfry.     A  well 
constructed  square  lower,  crowned 
with    baitlemeAts  and  turrets,   has 
a  massive  aspect  appropriate  to  a 
large  edifice,  especially  when  sur- 
mounting an  eminence ;   but  such 
a  belfry  as  we  often  see  is  nothing 
better  than  an  incumbrance  to  the 
roof.     And  the  spire,  as  a  graceful 
and  lively  object,  is  better  suited  to 
most  rural  situations,  than  the  heav- 
ier kind  of  steeples.     Our  churches 
moreover,  are  generally  too  small 
to  allow  of  the  majestic  effect  of 
such   towers  as  are    to   be   found 
•  •abroad.     The  color  too  of  a  build- 
ing should    often    be    determined 
partly  by  its  situation,  which  brings 
it  into  comparison  or  contrast  with 
other  colors  in  nature  or  art.   When 
entirely  exposed,  the  more  glaring 
hues  become   the   more   offensive. 
Most  of  our  churches  have   been 
painted  white  on  the  exterior,  be- 
cause such  was  supposed  to  be  the 
fashion,  without  even  the  plea  of 
economy.    When  they  stand  in  val- 
leys, approached  from  surrounding 
bills,    white  spires    rising   among 
trees  and  defined  against  the  green 
foliage,    are   agreeable    objects  to 
every  eye.     On  a  plain  however, 
or  as  seen  in  a  city,  a  dark  spire 
has  its  outline  drawn   against  the 
sky  more  clearly,  and  hence  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  even  at 
a  difltance.     Whenever  stone  can 


be  used  instead  of  wood  or  brick, 
its  own  color  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  it  may  not  be  such  as  would 
be  selected  for  artificial  imitation, 
and  if  the  spire  must  be  of  wood, 
(though  we  would  have  it  lef\  in- 
complete till  it  can  be  afterwards 
finished  with  stone,)  it  should  be  so 
colored  as  to  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  building.  In  certain  situations 
it  has  a  good  effect  to  place  the 
tower  or  steeple  at  an  angle  of  the 
building,  after  the  example  of  some 
of  the  old  churches  abroad,  though 
as  yet  it  strikes  our  people  oddly  ; 
as  when  it  stands  on  the  corner  of 
a  city  street,  which  thus  seems  to 
be  fully  occupied  and  strengthened, 
or  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  where  it 
looks  off  boldly  from  a  point  more 
sightly  than  the  main  entrance. 
Amidst  mountainous  or  wild  scene- 
ry, architecture  is  required  to  be 
bolder  and  more  diversified,  than 
in  a  tamer  champaign  rec^ion.  As 
far  as  possible,  art  must  ally  itself 
with  nature  in  building,  as  well  as 
in  laying  out  grounds,  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  effect  But  so  many 
circumstances  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  adapting  the  style  of  an 
edifice  to  its  situation,  that  we  can 
here  only  turn  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  topic.  And  indeed 
this  is  all  we  have  hoped  to  do  in 
the  examples  we  have  given,  of 
what  may  be  called  principles  in 
church  building.* 

•  We  append  here  (for  want  of  abeUer 
place)  two  suggestions  which  will  be 
found  to  favor  simplicity,  and  also  econ- 
omy, at  least  of  rooni.  In  any  except  tb« 
largest  churches,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
other  vestibule  or  inner  porch,  than  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  into  which  the 
chief  door  opens.  The  two  side-doort 
should  lead  directly  into  the  audience- 
room,  (the  staircases  being  also  within,) 
and  these  being  necessarily  thrown  open 
when  the  congregation  disperse,  will  en- 
sure some  ventilation  of  the  house,  while 
in  winter  only  the  middle  door  need  be 
opened  for  tJie  gathering  of  the  assembly. 
The  effect  to  the  eye  will  be  the  better,  if 
the  tower  jual  Joins  the  building  instead 
of  standing  half  within  it.  The  other  sug- 
gestion relates  to  the  length  of  pewt, 
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But  it  may  naturally  be  asked, 

*  What  should  a  cougregation  do 
then,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of 
private  judgment,  the  points  to  be 
considered,  and  the  errors  to  be 
shunned  ?  Who  but  a  professional 
artist  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?' 
A  proper  question  certainly  ;  and  in 
answering  it  for  themselves,  judi- 
cious  people  will  generally  go  to  an 
architect — ^just  where  we  would 
have  them  go.  And  by  an  archi- 
tect we  mean  of  course,  not  a  mere 
builder,  nor  every  ingenious  mechan- 
ic who  being  a  good  draughtsman 
makes  a  business  of  furnishing  de- 
signs ;  but  one  who,  with  good  sense 
and  professional  enthusiasm,  loves 
and  pursues  architecture  not  only 
as  his  means  of  subsistence,  but  as 
an  art,  acquainting  himself  with  its 
models  and  principles,  and  aiming 
to  improve  rather  than  to  follow  the 

*  fashions  of  the  day.'  Such  men 
are  not  to  be  found  every  where, 
but  they  are  increasing  in  number 
and  merit  with  the  general  growth 
of  our  country.  Like  other  real  ar- 
tists, they  must  be  paid  for  their  ser- 

whether  in  a  large  or  small  edifice. 
They  should  be  made  to  hold  four  adults, 
iostead  of  six  or  seven  as  now  ;  so  as  to 
give  a  small  family  a  separate  pew  if  they 
choose  it,  instead  of  obliging  them  to  club 
together  or  be  under  tenants  in  a  long 
pew,  while  a  large  or  wealthy  family,  by 
taking  two  in  a  line  opening  into  two 
aisles,  could  be  also  better  accommodated 
than  now.  Thus  a  house  52  feet  in 
breadth,  having  six  ranges  of  pews,  each 
64  feet  long,  and  three  aisles  occupying 
the  other  13  feet,  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  if  the  same  breadth  is  di- 
vided into  four  ranges  of  pews,  each  10^ 
feet  long,  and  two  aisles.  So  wider 
chorcbes  mav  have  eight  ranges  of  short 
pews,  instead  of  six  ranges  of  longer  ones 
as  now,  preserving  the  center  aisle,  and 
having  half  aisles  along  the  walls.  Be- 
sides better  accommodating  families,  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  more  conven- 
ient for  occasional  purposes,  as  the  house 
would  be  more  fully  occupied  by  a  large 
assembly,  and  could  be  sooner  emptied. 
By  a  little  care,  the  aisles  too  may  be 
made  as  available  for  seating  a  crowded 
audience  as  any  part  of  the  house.  Will 
not  some  building  committees  consider 
the  matter  ? 


vices ;  but  congregations  will  find  it 
even  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  well  as 
better,  to  employ  a  man  of  this 
stamp,  than  to  pay  less  to  an  inferi- 
or builder  or  an  amateur,  because 
their  designs  will  bear  the  test  of 
time  without  requiring  costly  chan- 
ges. But  as  it  avails  little  to  em- 
ploy a  physician  and  then  follow 
one^s  own  judgment  instead  of  his 
prescriptions,  so  it  is  a  common  dif- 
ficulty in  church  building  that  com- 
mittee men  take  liberties  with  the 
architect  and  modify  his  design  ac- 
cording to  their  several  partialities 
and  whims,  till  it  ceases  to  be  his, 
and  indeed  has  no  unity  of  purpose 
or  effect.  For  example,  he  gives 
them  a  front  elevation  after  one  of 
the  Grecian  orders,  and  then  for  the 
safe  of  getting  a  bad  lecture- room 
beneath,  they  mount  it  upon  a  base- 
ment story  which  has  no  affinity  for 
any  order.  They  would  lower  the 
steeple,  and  therefore  they  shorten  ^ 
the  spire  instead  of  reducing  the 
whole.  One  would  have  more  col- 
umns of  smaller  size,  another  would 
put  them  further  apart.*.  The  roof 
must  be  made  steep  enough  to  spoil 
the  pediment,  or  the  portico  must  be 
enclosed  at  the  ends,  or  instead  of 
one  large  door  there  must  be  three 
small  ones,  or  the  whole  house  must 
be  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Whatev- 
er be  the  style  adopted,  the  best  de- 
sign is  thus  liable  to  be  marred  in 
numberless  ways,  and  every  archi- 
tect will  probably  reckon  such  inter- 
ferences among  the  roost  vexatious 
trials  of  his  calling.     Let  his  em- 

*  Somebody,  more  curious  than  critical, 
once  complained  that  the  columns  of  the 
Stale  House  in  New  Haven  diminished 
in  size  toward  the  top.  A  wag  answered 
him,  properly  enough  accordmg  to  the 
scriptural  i^le  for  answering  some  people, 
that  the  intervals  might  be  made  equal  by 
inverting  every  other  column.  We  have 
heard  of^a  cai^e  in  which  an  architect  of 
great  merit  designed  a  shingled  wooden 
spire  (on  a  stone  church)  to  be  \e(i  un- 
painted  till  the  weather  should  turn  it 
Drown,  but  one  of  the  committee  dipped 
the  shingles  in  oil  to  preserve  them,  and 
so  preserved  the  hoe  of  pine  just  planed. 
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ployers  take  it  for  granted  that  his 
judgcneDt  in  matters  of  this  kind  is 
better  than  their  own.  *•  Every  man 
to  his  business.'  His  eye  is  on  the 
whole  subject,  their  eyes  on  a  part 
of  it ;  and  as  long  as  they  hold  the 
purse,  let  them  leave  the  pencil  to 
him. 

Another  caution  we  believe  to  be 
needful  not  only  for  the  people  at 
large,  but  sometimes  for  architects 
who  deservedly  stand  high  in  their 
profession.  For  ourselves  we  would 
nmintain  a  certain  catholic  liberality 
of  sentiment  on  this  subjec|,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  art,  in 
opposition  to  that  idolatrous  or  big- 
oted adherence  to  one  of  all  the  ap- 
proved standards,  whioh  excludes 
just  appreciation  and  genial -sympa- 
thy for  any  other.  Among  the  wv- 
eral  styles  of  architecture  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  sur- 
vived the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  of 
0  which  we  have  examples  in  world- 
renowned  churches,  individual  minds 
will  of  necessity  have  their  own  pre- 
ferences, and  architect^  themselves 
can  not  be  expected  to  agree  in  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  one,  nor 
to  regard  all  with  impartial  compla- 
cency. What  we  call  the  public 
mind  is  never  equipoised,  and  does 
not  always  remain  the  same,  or  ex- 
pend its  enthusiasm  in  the  same  di- 
rection :  it  leans  this  way  or  that, 
and  shows  now  one  inclination,  then 
another.  This  preference  predom- 
inating for  a  time,  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, yet  destined  to  change,  dif- 
fers from  the  popular  idea  of  fash- 
ion, though  sometimes  confounded 
with  it ;  as  being  more  comprehen- 
sive and  enduring,  or  having  a  lar- 
ger sweep,  and  obeying  higher  laws. 
It  is  the  taste  or  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency, not  of  one  province  or  one 
season,  but  of  a  nation  or  of  an  age, 
of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  of 
Northern  or  Southern  Europe,  of 
the  middle  ages  or  of  later  centu- 
ries. Upon  what  is  called  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  Europe,  after 
the  mixed  Bomaii  models  had  long 


prevailed  in  tha  more  southern  coun- 
tries, and  the  most  eminent  exam- 
ples of  Norman  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  already  grown  venera« 
ble  in  England  and  Germany ,  the 
public  taste  in  England  as  well  as 
elsewhere  turned  strongly  toward 
the  purer  Greek  forms,  which  in 
turn  became  objects  of  too  excli** 
sive  admiration.  More  or  less  mod^ 
ified  they  entered  into  the  ideal  oi 
artists  and  amateurs,  to  the  undiie 
disparagement  of  all  later  models. 
The  Gothic  style  began  to  be  reck- 
oned fantastic  and  well  nigh  barba- 
rous, like  the  superstitions  of  the 
ages  that  produced  its  most  wonder- 
ful examples,  in  comparison  with 
the  Greek  orders  and  their  Romaa 
derivatives*  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
this  tendency.  '  Wjihin  the  preseol 
century,  a  change  'm  this  respect  has 
been  going  on  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  this  country.  In  architecture,  aa 
in  poetry,  the  classic  and  romantic 
tendencies  seem  to  have  been  in 
competition,  the  one  or  the  other 
prevailing  in  both  arts  at  nearly  the 
same  periods ;  and  of  late  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  regaining  in 
turn  its  old  ascendency.  Pointed 
arches  and  clustered  pillars  now  at- 
tract the  enthusiasm  of  church  build- 
ers, more  than  nicely  adjusted  coU 
umns  and  entablatures.  And  bu-; 
man  nature  still  carries  its  partfali-l 
ties  into  extremes,  for  in  some  parts 
of  this  country  we  see  barns  and 
sheds  made  to  look  like  Gothic  chap- 
els or  monastic  .(ei]closures,  as  for- 
merly in  EnglanicL.;;hey  aspired  to 
resemble  Greek  temples.  Now  the 
caution  we  believe  lo  be  needful  is 
against  exclusiveness  in  this  or  in 
any  other  direction,  and  in  behalf 
of  that  more  liberal  habit  which  re- 
cognizes beauty  under  all  its  variety 
of  forms  and  expressions.  Judging 
from  the  notices  and  comments  in 
some  of  the  popular  journals  and  in 
fashionable  conversation,  and  from 
the  zeal  with  which  one  congrega- 
tion emulates  another  in  copying  the 
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same  class  of  modele,  one  might 
soppose  that  zeaily  no  coetly  church 
ought  to  be  built,  or  can  ever  again 
be  admired,  unless  it  is  made  to 
look  like  some  old  English  exam* 
pie ;  and  that  the  imitation  is  only 
the  more  to  be  admired  if  the  origi- 
nal was  constructed  piecemeal  at 
miccessive  times,  and  hence  had  a 
propriety  which  in  truth  never  can 
be  transferred  to  any  copy.  We 
need  not  say  that  we  have  no  dis- 
relish and  no  prejudice  of  any  sort 
against  Gothic  architecture;  we 
claim  to  enjoy  the  best  specimens 
we  have  seen  of  it  as  highly  as  any 
of  those  who  admire  nothing  else : 
but  we  will  not  confine  our  compla- 
cency to  this  as  the  only  true  ec- 
clesiastical style,  any  more  than  we 
would  shut  up  our  sympathies  with- 
in any  one  communion  as  the  only 
true  'spiritual  house.'  Some  per- 
sons have  fallen  into  a  way  of  speak- 
ing about  it,  from  which  one  would 
suppose  it  had  been  prescribed  or  at 
least  commended  some  where  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  if 
Bot  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
sometimes  called  (not  by  scientific 
architects,  yet  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better)  ecclesiastical  and 
even  Christian  architecture,  as  if  no 
other  style  had  been  appropriated, 
or  reckoned  suitable  by  the  world  at 
large,  for  ecclesiastical  or  christian 
use.  Such  phraseology  is  certainly 
sectarian  or  at  best  national,  rather 
than  catholic.  The  Gothic  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  the  prevailing 
style  of  architecture  in  Christendom 
at  large.  It  belongs  mainly  to  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. JEven  within  those  limits, 
some  of  the  most  noted  churches, 
as  for  example  St.  PauPs  cathedral, 
are  not  Gothic  but  rather  Greek  or 
Roman  structures  variously  modi- ' 
fied,*  and  pans  of  old  English  ca- 

•  Within  a  year  or  two  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  giving  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  New  Haven  aome  jeara 
ago,  >fie«rs  at  the  architectare  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  on  tb«  pablie  square, 


thedrals  called  Gothic  are  rather 
Norman,  distinguished,  in  common 
with  what  is  called  on  the  continent 
the  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  style,t 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  semicircu- 
lar instead  of  the  pointed  arch.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  nominally  Chris- 
tian world,  it  is  said  there  is  not  a 
Gothic  church  in  Rome,  and  not 
many  in  all  Italy.  With  all  their 
culture  in  the  arts,  the  people  of  that 
country  are  said  to  disparage  this 
sort  of  architecture  as  savoring  of 
barbarism.  And  beyond  the  ^  tem- 
poral estates^  of  the  Pope,  the  church 
of  Rome — that  'holy  mother'  or 
^  erring  sister,'  as  the  Oxford  clique 
call  her  according  to  the  end  they 
have  to  answer — shows  no  distin- 
guishing favor  towards  this  style. 
St  Peter's  is  her  boast  and  models 
which  is  as  unlike  York  Minster  as 
one  stupendous  structure  can  be  ua^ 
like  another  erected  originally  by 
the  same  church  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. Then  if  we  go  back  into  an- 
tiquity, Gothic  architecture  where  it 
has  fiourished  most,  is  not  half  as 
old  as  Christianity.  As  one  writer 
observes,  the  first  hymn  arose  from 
a  Christian  assembly  not  under  point- 
ed arches,  but,  as  soon  as  buildings 
could  be  erected  for  the  purpose,  in 
structures  copied,  like  some  now 
seen  in  Rome,  mainly  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  basilica.  The  ante- 
Nicene  church,  so  much  lauded  in 
some  quarters  for  its  catholic  puri-  • 
ty,  knew  nothing  of  the  architecture 
which  in  the  same  quarters  is  extol- 
led as  the  ecclesiastical.  But  this 
style  is  said  to  have  had  its  birth  un- 
der Christianity,  and  hence  from  it. 


as  of  ihe  Puritan  sort,  unfortunately  not 
suspecting  thai  hn  whh  thuH  disparaging 
a  well  known  church  in  London,  *St. 
Martin's  in  ihe  Field**,'  from  which  the 
Center  church  was  takf  n  bv  Mr.  Town. 
»  The  *  church  of  the  Puritans,*  (Dr. 
dieeyer's.)  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  RomaneFque  style.  That 
style,  and  what  is  properly  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Norman,  arc  sumciently  distinct 
from  the  Gothic,  vet  equally  removed 
from  any  Greek  or<kr. 
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and  to  be  congenial  with  the  main 
ideas  of  the  Christian  system,  so  as 
to  be  itself  properly  called  Christian. 
So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  the 
same  distinction  belongs  to  all  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  made  in 
Christian  countries — the  press,  the 
ftteam-engine  and  gunpowder.  The 
origin  of  Gothic  architecture  remains 
a  disputed  historical  question.  It 
has  been  traced,  plausibly  enough, 
in  part  to  an  anti-Christian  source 
in  Saracenic  examples,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  the  avenues  and  arches  of  for- 
ests with  their  interlacing  boughs, 
as  also  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  of 
Corinthian  columns  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  leaves  acciden- 
tally growing  about  and  embracing 
a  stone  placed  upon  a  plant.  Then 
aa  to  its  congeniality  with  the  Chris- 
tian ideas,  the  same  thing  may  be 
affirmed  with  truth  of  all  good  ar- 
chitecture, or  of  all  jthose  styles  and 
orders  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
have  commended  themselves  to  the 
cultivated  judgment  of  mankind. 
Every  kind  has  its  own  predominant 
character  and  expression,  and  is  felt 
to  be  accordingly  congenial  with 
some  chief  idea  or  class  of  ideas  in 
the  Christian  revelation,  as  also  in 
the  nature  of  noan.  Comparing  or 
rather  contrasting  a  Greek  and  a 
Gothic  edifice,  each  being  a  favora- 
ble specimen  of  its  kind,  an  obser- 
ver finds  the  difference  pervading 
every  part,  extending  to  the  minu- 
test device  or  ornament,  and  carried 
out  into  the  general  efiect ;  each 
building  rising  as  it  were  from  one 
conception  of  the  mind,  according  to 
its  own  laws  enlarging  itself,  and  by 
coherence  and  unity  coming  to  that 
harmonious  result  which  is  called 
(according  to  the  position  from  which 
it  is  described)  either  the  expression 
or  impression  of  the  whole :  as  two 
kinds  of  trees  grow  by  their  respect- 
ive laws  each  into  its  proper  beauty. 
For  example,  in  Gothic  architecture 
the  lines  are  perpendicular  or  else 
slanting,  the  curves  intersect  one  an- 
other as  if  all  aspiring  to  greater 


height,  and  by  mechanical  contri- 
vance one  part  surmounts  another  to 
a  great  comparative  elevation ;  and 
besides  giving  the  pleasure  of  inge- 
niously overcoming  difliculty  in  the 
construction,  the  whole  has  an  air  of 
loftiness,  grandeur  and  natural  so* 
lemnity,  and  sometimes  of  grace 
combined  with  vastness.  In  the 
Greek  architecture  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lines  are  for  the  most  part 
horizontal,  and  the  proportions  of  all 
the  parts  are  nicely  adjusted  both 
for  strength  and  effect  on  the  eye  ; 
the  whole  making  the  impression  of 
solidity  or  massiveness,  and  repose, 
and  serenity  ;  the  Doric  order  hav- 
ing also  the  charm  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  the  Corinthian  of 
rich  yet  chastened  decoration.  Now 
the  most  critical  minds,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  for  ages  gene- 
rally acknowledged  this  effect  of  the 
Greek  orders  to  be  quite  congenial 
with  the  sphrit  of  Christian  worship ; 
and  such  testimony  avails  more  than 
the  affirmation  of  any  dogmatist. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  that  the 
same  architectural  effect  was  once 
allied  with  pagan  worship ;  for  the 
persons  who  make  this  objection  find 
no  difficulty  in  edifying  themselves 
with  certain  ceremonies  which  the 
Catholic  church  borrowed  from  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  heathen  Rome.* 
At  the  same  time  we  make  no  ques- 
tion that  the  different  effect  of  the 
Gothic  style  in  those  countries  where 
it  has  been  tried,  whatever  pagan  or 
barbarous  origin  may  be  assigned 
to  it,  is  also  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  worship.  The  two  ef- 
fects, however  diverse,  ally  them- 
selves with  different  elements  in  re- 
ligious truth,  and  different  sensibili- 
ties of  the  human  mind.     We  only 

*  Newman  in  his  Treatise  oo  Christian 
Doctrine,  (written  before  he  became  a 
Romanist,)  acknowledges  that  many  cer- 
emonies, and  some  that  are  retained  in 
the  church  of  England,  were  in  fact  thus 
appropriated  by  the  Catholic  church  as 
late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries.  Not 
having  the  book  at  hand,  we  can  not  re- 
fer to  the  place. 
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complain  of  tbe  exclusive  partiality 
which  many  persons  of  taste  now 
cherish  for  the  one,  as  in  past  times 
for  the  other.  Let  us  have  hoth. 
The  solemnities  of  the  Apocalypse, 
such  as  the  opening  of  the  seals,  and 
the  pouring  out  of  the  vials,  and 
*the  great  while  throne,'  and  the 
voices  as  of  many  waters  and  of 
mighty  thunderings,  and  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  standing  before 
God — these  things  we  might  feel 
with  the  most  fearful  interest  when 
proclaimed  under  Gothic  arches, 
sounding  through  ^  long  drawn  aisle 
and  fretted  vault.'  Paul's  commen- 
dation of  charily,*  and  our  Lord's 
last  affectionate  discourses  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  intercession  for  them,t 
we  bould  hear  uttered  not  less  suit- 
ably from  beneath  the  Greek  entab- 
lature, perhaps  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  Paul's  discourse  of  the 
resurrection^  is  so  full  at  once  of 
the  solemnity  of  death  and  the  cheer- 
ful hope  of  ^  the  redemption  of  our 
body,'  that  by  reason  of  the  one  el- 
ement or  the  other,  it  can  not  fail  to 
harmonize  with  either  kind  of  ar- 
chitectural accompaniment.  The 
gateway  of  a  cemetery  in  either 
style  is  found  to  comport  with  the 
place,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  and 
for  the  same  reason  either  style  is 
found  to  be  essentially  appropriate 
to  a  place  of  Christian  worship. 
And  what  we  have  here  said  of 
Greek  architecture  in  ils  several 
proper  orders,  and  of  what  is  strictly 
the  Gothic  style,  may  be  applied  al- 
so to  those  modifications  of  either, 
and  those  styles  which  partake  more 


»  1  Cor.  ch.  13. 
1 1  Cor.  ob.  15. 


t  John,  chaps.  14-17. 


or  less  of  one  or  the  other,  which 
though  of  later  date  have  a  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  their  own. 
The  imitations  of  the  old  Norman 
churches,  and  those  that  are  called 
Romanesque,  are  at  least  akin  to  the 
proper  Gothic,  while  such  churches 
as  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  though 
on  the  whole  very  unlike  any  Greek 
temple,  are  yet  modifications  of 
Greek  or  Roman  forms,  and  derive 
from  them  their  predominant  effect. 
Among  all  the  diversities  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture,  something  may  be 
found  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of 
Christian  sentiment,  and  possibly 
some  outward  form  answering  to 
every  inward  type  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  experience.  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  sure  that  a  cath- 
olic liberality  of  sentiment  ought  to 
prevail  on  this  subject  as  really  as 
on  any  other,  and  will  conduce  more 
to  improvement  in  church  building 
than  any  exclusive  or  bigoted  pre- 
ference adopted  by  a  fashionable 
clique  or  a  religious  sect. 

We  add  the  wish  that  those  con- 
gregations in  our  large  cities  which 
erect  churches  worthy  of  being  look- 
ed at,  would  make  them  easier  of 
access  to  strangers,  at  least  by  the 
help  of  a  notice  on  the  building  or 
a  sexton  in  the  vicinity.  Travelers 
in  Europe  tell  us  that  on  the  conti- 
nent houses  of  worship  are  accessi- 
ble at  any  time.  In  this  particular 
they  are  symbolically  evangelical, 
as  we  are  taught  that 

*  The  happy  gate«  of  goapel  grace 
Stana  open  night  and  day.* 

And  herein  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
clude with  Sterne,  *  They  do  these 
things  better  in  France.' 
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We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
fDore  valuable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
«rature  of  a  country,  than  a  good 
dictionary  of  its  language.  He  who 
prepares  such  a  work,  performs  a 
service  which  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  both  of  cotemporaries  and 
posterity.  His  labors  are  identified 
with  the  preservation  of  the  language 
in  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  its  trans- 
mission as  a  correct  vehicle  of 
thought,  from  age  to  age.  A  good 
dictionary  indeed,  is  an  embodiment 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  people — a 
sort  of  fac  simile  of  the  intellect 
and  heart  of  the  nation  whose  lan- 
guage it  unfolds.     In   settling  the 

*  .^  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language;  containing  the  whole  Vo* 
cabulary  or  the  First  Edition  in  2  vols. 
<luarto ;  the  entire  Corrections  and  Im- 
provements of  the  Second  Edition  in  2 
vols,  royal  octavo ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Ori 
gin.  History,  and  Connection  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  Principles  on  which 
languages  are  formed.  ByWoah  Webster y 
LI*,  D.y  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia,  <&c.  <&c. 
General  Subjects  of  the  work  :  I.  Ety- 
mologies of  English  Words  deduced  from 
an  Examination  and  Comparison  of  Words 
of  corresponding  elements  in  Twenty 
Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  II.  The 
true  Orthography  of  words  as  corrected 
by  their  etymologies.  III.  Pronunciation 
«xhibited  and  made  obvious  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Words  into  Syllables,  by  Ac- 
centuation, by  marking  the  sounds  of  the 
accented  vowels  when  necessary,  or  by 
general  Rules.  IV.  Accurate  and  Dis- 
criminating Definitions,  illustrated  wheo 
doubtful,  or  obscure,  by  Examples  of  their 
Use,  selected  from  respectable  Authors, 
or  by  familiar  Phrases  of  undisputed  Au- 
thority. Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich^  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of 
Scripture,  Classical  and  Geographical 
Names.  Springfield,  Mass.  Published 
by  George  and  Charles  Merriam,  corner 
of  Main  and  State  strecu.     1848. 

The  same  Work  abridged  in  one  vol- 
ume royal  octavo.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliflf  street. 
1847. 


form  and  sound  of  words,  in  tracing 
their  derivation,  in  defining  their 
meaning,  in  sketching  the  change  of 
each  term  from  its  primitive  physi- 
cal sense  to  the  remoter  abstract 
idea,  and  in  marking  the  nice  shades 
of  thought  expressed  by  peculiar 
uses,  such  a  work  performs  the  office 
of  a  general  instructor.  Carried 
moreover,  to  its  proper  extent,  as 
illustrating,  in  many  cases,  the  sig- 
nification of  phrases  and  the  force 
of  idiomatic  expressions,  and  as  giv- 
ing the  synonyms  of  the  tongue,  and 
establishing  the  legitimate  use  of 
words  by  reference  to  authorities,  or 
by  examples  from  approved  writers, 
a  dictionary  imparts  information,  in 
a  limited  compass,  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other  literary  pro- 
duction. It  constitutes  an  encyclo- 
pedia, in  its  most  condensed  form* 
In  it  the  essence  of  all  learning  is 
included ;  and  the  more  encyclope- 
diacal  its  character,  if  not  too  ex- 
tended in  bulk,  the  better  for  general 
use. 

He  who  would  produce  such  a 
work  must  possess  or  command  the 
entire  treasures  of  learning,  embra- 
ced in  the  language  of  which  he 
proposes  to  give  a  synopsis.  His 
mind  must  be  of  the  widest  reach, 
and  his  taste  of  the  most  delicate 
susceptibility.  He  must  be  charac- 
terized by  a  love  of  research,  by 
clear  views  of  science,  by  refine- 
ment of  thought,  and  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  every  species  of  intellec- 
tual beauty.  The  technical  and 
learned  term  must  be  precisely  ex- 
plained, the  evanescent  idea  seized 
with  a  view  to  give  it  form  and  col- 
oring, the  tenuous  conception  stereo- 
typed, so  that  its  image  may  be 
ever  afterwards  recognized.  Few 
minds  are  adequate  to  such  a  task, 
or  rather  no  single  mind  is  able 
to  do  it  perfect  justice ;  and  the 
most  thoroughly  furnished  one  can 
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be  supposed  capable  ooly  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  completeness  de- 
manded. It  requires  rather  a  com- 
bination of  the  talents  and  acquisi- 
tions of  many  minds,  directed  to 
that  one  point — an  accumulation  of 
the  labors  of  generations,  supplying 
the  materials  and  shaping  the  course 
of  study,  so  as  to  produce  a  work 
which  shall  answer  fully  the  great 
end  in  view. 

And  yet  singularly  enough,  the 
labors  bestowed  upon  lexicography 
in  the  English  tongue,  appear  to 
have  been  very  inconsiderable,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Johnson.  Extend- 
ing through  the  long  period  from 
Chaucer  to  that  illustrious  philolo- 
gist, during  which  the  prose  of  Hook- 
er and  Bacon,  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
attested  the  raciness,  the  strength, 
and  the  harmony  of  our  language, 
no  work  of  any  celebrity,  ascertain- 
ing the  orthography  and  defining  the 
meaning  of  its  terms,  appeared. 
Bailey^s  Dictionary  of  the  language 
in  2  vols,  octavo,  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception;  much  less  the  work  of 
Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  quaint- 
ly entitled,  A  New  World  of  Words. 
Even  Johnson^s  production,  though 
great  for  the  times,  and  great  as  the 
labor  of  one  man,  supplied  the  de- 
sideratum but  in  part.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  fail  to 
see,  that  even  his  herculean  intellect 
borne  up  by  a  herculean  frame,  was 
incompetent  to  grapple  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  And  in  the 
masterly  preface  to  his  dictionary, 
be  has  ingenuously  and  beautifully 
acknowledged  the  fact.  It  needed 
less  the  general  scholar,  the  pro- 
found thinker,  and  the  fine  writer, 
to  prepare  a  vocabulary  of  terms, 
with  their  derivations  and  definitions, 
than  a  person  trained  up  in  that  par- 
ticular study,  directing  all  his  efiorts 
to  that  one  point,  having  that  single 
object  in  view  as  the  end  of  his  lit- 
erary labors  and  acquisitions,  laying 
under  contribution  for  its  attainment 
the  whole  energies  of  bis  intellect. 

Vol.  VI.  4 


and  living,  moreover,  in  that  period 
of  the  world  when  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  in  the  labors  of 
others,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  design.  Johnson  made  a 
great  advance  upon  Bailey  in  the 
accuracy  and  fullness  of  his  defini- 
tions ;  and  yet  tried  by  the  standard 
of  the  present  day,  no  small  part  of 
Johnson^s  definitions  appear  very  de- 
ficient in  logical  precision  and  dis- 
criminating exactness.  He  defined, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  synonyms,  though  on  mor- 
al and  literary  subjects,  he  very  of- 
ten made  admirably  clear  and  dis- 
criminating statements.  In  the  few 
scientific  terms  which  he  introdu- 
ced, he  is  usually  vague  or  errone- 
ous. A  telescope,  according  to  him, 
\3  ^^  a  long  glass  by  which  distant 
objects  are  viewed.^'  Coral  is  *^  a 
plant  of  a  stony  nature.^*  Flame  is 
"  light  emitted  from  fire." 

Hence  the  necessity  which  exist- 
ed after  the  time  of  Johnson,  and 
especially  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  sixty  yeara,  for  a  new  diction- 
ary of  our  language.  A  work  was 
needed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan, 
and  of  a  more  scientific  structure ; 
giving  fuller  analogies,  and  nicer, 
more  logical  definitions;  and  em- 
bracing the  numerous  improvements 
in  the  language,  caused  by  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  arts. 
It  was  reserved  as  an  honor  for  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  to  conceive 
the  true  idea  of  a  dictionary  in  its 
completeness,  and  to  supply  the  ob- 
vious deficiency,  in  an  age  when  a 
new  order  of  things  began  to  pro- 
vail,  and  the  intellect  of  the  world 
was  awakened  to  unwonted  effurts. 
Noah  Webster,  imbued  with  an  ear- 
ly love  of  all  knowledge  and  partic- 
ularly of  philology,  having  enjoyed 
a  professional  training  which  allow- 
ed him  to  rest  in  none  but  clear  and 
logical  definitions,  gifted  with  a  mind 
of  unusual  discrimination  and  vigor, 
and  impelled  by  a  desire  of  honor- 
able fame  and  usefulness,  embarked 
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in  the  undertaking.  While  England 
and  English  scholars  were  appa- 
rently but  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
labors  of  Johnson,  and  extolled  his 
dictionary  as  the  chef-d^arnvre  of 
the  age,  our  author,  who  had  alrea- 
dy distinguished  himself  by  several 
scholar-like  productions  in  philolo- 
gy, viewed  the  matter  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  While  he  ac- 
corded all  due  praise  to  the  cory- 
pheus  of  English  literature,  and  ap- 
preciated the  excellence  of  his  dic- 
tionary in  many  points,  he  saw  that 
in  other  respects  it  was  defective  or 
erroneous,  and  that  much  was  need- 
ed to  be  supplied  and  amended  for 
the  perfection  of  such  a  work.  Mul- 
titudes of  additional  terms  demand- 
ed a  place  in  the  vocabulary,  and 
numerous  others  required  new  and 
more  logical  definitions ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  tra- 
cing the  origin  of  words  embraced 
in  so  rich  and  varied  a  tongue  as  the 
English.  Not  only  was  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  language  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Johnson  ;  but 
much  more  so,  after  the  expiration 
of  so  long  a  period,  when  increased 
knowledge  and  discovery  had  intro- 
duced into  the  language  thousands 
of  words  unknown  before,  or  known 
t>nly  with  different  ideas  attached 
to  them.  Dr.  Webster  brought  to 
the  task  the  requisite  learning,  taste, 
and  power  of  philosophical  analysis, 
and  was  carried  forward  in  his  la- 
hors  of  twenty  years,  by  an  enthu- 
siasm which  submits  to  any  extrem- 
ity of  toil  and  self-denial,  in  the 
hope  of  realizing  the  idetil  which 
the  mind  has  formed.  He  appears 
to  have  been  properly  conscious  of 
his  ^^  manifest  destiny,"  and  was 
cheered  under  the  severity  of  his 
exertions,  and  the  incredulity  or 
contempt  which  he  was  called  to  en- 
counter, by  tbe  belief  that  he  should 
at  last  produce  a  work,  which  his 
own  age  and  posterity  would  duly 
appreciate.  The  result  was  the 
publication  of  the  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  in 


two  vols,  quarto,  in  1828,  than  which 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  his  native  tongue  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  made  by  one  man. 
That  it  was  not  perfect  is  freely  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  no  such  work 
can  be  made  perfect  is  equally  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  was,  what  no  other  pub- 
lication could  assume  to  be,  an  am- 
ple and  learned  dictionary  of  the 
language — of  the  language  as  it  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  in  its  advanced 
state,  diffusing  its  beauties  of  style 
and  treasures  of  thought  over  a  large 
part  of  two  continents. 

The  author's  extended  and  pro- 
found researches  into  his  vernacular 
tongue,  were  not  in  voin.  His  book 
was  received  with  favor  both  by  the 
learned  and  the  community  at  large. 
It  was  extensively  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard of  the  language,  and  its  author- 
ity soon  ranked  among  the  highest, 
if  not  over  the  highest  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  author  lived  to  see  it 
as  revised  from  time  to  time,  in- 
creasing in  reputation  and  use,  its 
merits  acknowledged  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  exerting  every  where 
an  auspicious  influence  on  the  cause 
of  literature.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  is  now  not  only  the  first 
defining  dictionary  of  the  language 
in  point  of  excellence,  but  the  dic- 
tionary, the  one  needed,  and  gener- 
ally recommended  as  of  standard 
authority.  Whoever  inquires  for 
the  best  work  of  this  kind,  whether 
in  the  booksellers'  shops  of  London, 
f)r  in  the  book  markets  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  at  once  directed  to 
the  American  Dictionary,  either  in 
the  original  qaarto,  or  in  the  abridged 
octavo  form,  according  to  the  size 
required. 

That  Dr.  Webster  improved  upon 
Johnson,  quite  as  much  as  Johnson 
did  upon  Bailey  and  his  predeces- 
sors, will  be  conceded,  we  think,  by 
all  who  have  inquired  into  the  sub- 
ject. The  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tended definitions  of  the  English 
lexicographer  he  of\en  adopted,  for 
they  could  not  be  made  better.     But 
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he  defined  by  synonyms  far  less 
than  Johnson.  His  etymological  in- 
quiries were  of  signal  service  to 
him,  in  ascertaining  the  primary 
physical  senses  of  words,  from  which 
the  secondary  senses  branch  off  in 
orderly  succession.  He  tells  us  in- 
deed in  his  Preface,  that  he  was 
driven  to  his  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  words  and  the  filiation  of 
languages,  by  the  impossibility  of 
forming  accurate  and  consistent  defi- 
nitions, without  previously  ascer- 
taining the  common  bond  which  held 
the  several  meanings  of  a  word  to- 
gether,— the  fundamental  idea  which 
pervades  them  all,  or  from  which 
some  of  them  have  been  deflected 
by  accidental  causes.  He  was  led 
10  this  way,  and  by  the  logical  char- 
acter of  his  early  studies  in  the 
school  of  Blackstone,  to  form  an 
ideal  of  a  definition  which  was  far 
more  exact  than  that  of  any  other 
English  lexicographer;  and  it  is  this 
feature  which  has  given  to  his  dic- 
tionary, notwithstanding  some  abate- 
noents,  its  decided  preeminence  over 
every  other,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
rendered  very  important  service  to 
the  cause  of  lexicography,  by  intro- 
ducing, for  the  first  time,  the  most 
essential  terms  of  science  and  art, 
now  so  extensively  employed  in  pe- 
riodicals and  other  literary  works, 
as  to  require  an  explanation  Tor  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
n>enK>ries  of  the  learned.  Thus  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  dictionary  con- 
taining twelve  thousand  words,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
definitions,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  work  in  our  language,  and 
very  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  additional  terms,  by  his  subse- 
quent revisions.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  his  work  an  admirable 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  su- 
perstructure of  continually  increas- 
ing excellence.  It  ought,  like  the 
French  Dictionary  of  the  Academy, 


to  be  made  the  subject  of  successive  ' 
revisions,  from  time  to  time,  which 
shall  remove  every  error  that  may 
be  detected,  and  enable  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  steady  advancement 
of  our  language,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts. 

That  the  present  is  a  period  at 
which  such  a  revision  was  peculiarly 
desirable,  will  be  obvious  if  we  con- 
sider the  progress  which  has  been 
making  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  on  all  subjects  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  nature,  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  English 
mind,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  been  putting  itself  forth  with  an 
energy  and  compass  of  thought, 
never  perhaps  equaled  at  any  for- 
hier  period.  Science  has  made 
greater  advances,  art  effected  more 
extensive  revolutions,  speculation 
set  up  higher  pretensions,  discovery 
been  reduced  more  completely  to 
a  system,  and  intelligence  diffused 
more  widely  than  ever  before,  thus 
adding  new  combinations  of  thought ; 
while  the  facilities  of  traveling  have 
brought  the  world  together,  and 
placed  the  intellect  of  both  countries 
in  the  closest  contact  with  the  phi- 
losophy, politics,  and  literature  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
globe. 

These  powerful  influences  have 
been  acting  with  correspondent  force 
on  our  language.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  age  are  impressed  on  the 
medium  through  which  its  thoughts 
are  conveyed.  Terms  belonging  to 
old  theories  have  been  revived  or 
modified,  in  order  to  illustrate  new 
doctrines.  An  immense  number  of 
words  have  been  invented  or  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages,  to  ex- 
plain new  systems.  Terms  in  fa- 
miliar use  have  taken  on  them  ad- 
ditional or  peculiar  significations,  to 
mark  nicer  distinctions,  or  to  accord 
with  altered  views.  The  classifica- 
tions of  science  have  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  been  broken  up  and  remodeled 
with  a  change  of  nomenclature.     A 
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host  of  literary  authors  has  arisen, 
among  whom  are  men  of  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  or  unwonted  sour- 
ces of  illustration,  who,  by  their 
commanding  genius,  have  given  a 
new  cast  to  the  literature  of  the  age. 
Thus,  besides  the  thousands  of  words 
which  have  been  added  to  the  vari* 
ous  departments  of  science  aud  art ; 
a  multitude  of  others,  neither  tech- 
nical nor  scientific,  have  made  them- 
selves room  and  a  place  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  general  result  of  these 
changes,  though  with  some  draw- 
backs, has  been  highly  beneficial. 
They  are  the  record  of  signal  ad- 
vances of  the  English  intellect.  Our 
language  is  becoming,  on  the  whole, 
not  only  more  copious  in  its  vocab- 
ulary, more  rich  in  its  descriptive 
terms,  more  picturesque  in  its  rep- 
resentations, more  vivid  in  its  color- 
ings ;  but  also  more  logical  and  ex- 
act, more  nice  in  its  discrimination 
of  the  various  shades  of  thought, 
more  free  and  bold  in  its  construc- 
tions, and  more  thoroughly  fitted  to 
express  the  whole  mind  of  a  great, 
enlightened,  and  energetic  people. 

Connected  with  this  progress,  we 
may  notice  another  change  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  perfection 
of  our  language.  It  is  the  preva- 
lence of  much  greater  exactness  in 
regard  to  definitions.  Any  one  who 
examines  our  books  of  natural  sci- 
ence as  they  were  forty  years  ago, 
and  compares  them  with  corres- 
pondent works  of  the  present  day, 
will  be  struck  with  the  improvement 
in  this  respect.  The  loose,  vague, 
descriptive  mode  of  identifying  ob- 
jects which  then  prevailed,  has  been 
exchanged  for  definite  and  discrimin- 
ating statements,  for  a  lucid  exhibition 
of  the  various  distinctive  properties, 
by  which  the  object  in  question  may 
be  known  and  recognized.  In  this 
respect,  our  men  of  science  have 
gained  much  from  the  French  natu- 
ralists, and  may  gain  still  more,  by 
a  careful  imitation  of  these  admira- 
ble models.  A  greater  exactness  of 
definition  is  beginning  to  prevail ^  in 


most  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  translation  of  several  lexicons 
and  grammars  from  the  German 
language,  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  severe  system  of  Ger- 
man philology,  have  elevated  the 
views  of  many,  especially  among 
the  learned.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  felt  that  the  definition  of 
a  word  by  synonyms,  is  no  defini- 
tion at  all, — that  such  a  description 
must  be  given  as  exhausts  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  the  thing  de- 
scribed, and  distinguishes  each  word, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  all  its  senses, 
from  every  other  term  which  may 
resemble  it  in  meaning.  Nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  than  to  see 
this  attention  to  the  exact  import  of 
language  carried,  in  its  full  extent, 
throughout  every  department  of  life. 
^^  Accuracy  of  definition  is  essential 
to  accuracy  of  thought."  In  respect 
to  most  minds,  in  every  community, 
it  is  emphatically  true,  as  remarked 
by  Mirabeau,  that  "  words  are 
things."  Every  reflecting  man 
knows,  that  multitudes  are  made  the 
dupes  of  demagogues,  by  an  artful 
use  of  terms  and  phrases  which  are 
the  watchwords  of  party.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  the  most  im- 
portant moral  distinctions  are  ofken 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  for  want 
of  that  clearness  of  perception  which 
springs  from  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
language.  Every  good  man  mourns 
over  the  ruinous  contentions  in  the 
church,  the  exhausting  controversies 
between  rival  theologians,  and  the 
personal  animosities  between  breth- 
ren of  a  common  faith,  which  have 
sprung  from  careless  and  ambiguous 
phraseology, — from  the  want  of 
meeting  each  other  fairly  on  the 
ground  of  exact  definition.  The 
same  effect  has  also  proceeded  from 
undue  attachment  to  certain  favorite 
forms  of  expression,  and  from  undue 
dislike  of  others  which  have  become 
the  objects  of  jealousy  or  dread. 
Every  advance,  therefore  in  respect 
to  correctness  of  definition,  as  it 
promotes  correspondent  progress  in 
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general  correctness  of  thought,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  among  whom 
it  obtains. 

To  record  these  advancements  of 
our  language,  and  to  aid  in  reducing 
definition  more  completely  to  a  sci- 
ence, is  the  appropriate  office  of  a  dic- 
tionary like  this.  For  this  purpose, 
a  revision  was  necessary,  extending 
to  every  department  embraced  with- 
in its  limits.  Such  a  revision  our 
readers  are  aware  was  commenced 
some  years  ago,  the  results  of  which 
are  now  laid  before  us,  in  the  vol- 
umes whose  titles  have  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Their 
appearance,  so  long  promised,  and 
deiay^  only  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  desire  to  sat- 
isfy every  reasonable  expectation, 
has  been  looked  for  by  the  public, 
with  a  lively  interest.  Nineteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
publication  of  the  American  Dic- 
tionary, and  although  the  venerable 
author  did  all  for  its  subsequent  im- 
provement, that  could  be  fairly  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  advanced 
years,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  that  a  minute,  pro- 
tracted, and  searching  revision  of 
the  woric  was  due  to  the  public. 
We  rejoice  that  Prof.  Goodrich,  the 
editor,  has  been  willing  to  apply  his 
industry  and  learning  in  the  present 
form,  making  the  work  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, rather  than  any  new  design, 
the  foundation  of  his  labors.  He 
has  taken  the  only  method,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  which  we  can  obtain  such 
a  dictionary  of  our  language  as  we 
need ;  and  that  is,  to  retain  all  the 
real  and  desirable  improvements  of 
the  past,  to  shape  and  modify  the 
work,  from  time  to  time,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  process  of  successive 
changes,  and  to  superinduce  what- 
ever may  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language,  as  a  permanent 
integral  part.  This  the  editor  has 
attempted  to  do,  and  of  bis  perform- 
ance we  design  at  present  to  give  a 
succinct  account. 


The  labors  of  Prof.  Goodrich  have 
been  bestowed  conjointly  on  the 
large  dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster  and 
the  octavo  abridgment  of  it  by  Joseph 
£.  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  which  has 
been  extensively  circulated  through- 
out our  country.  The  former  work, 
as  here  presented,  consists  of  a  royal 
quarto  volume  containing  every  thing 
embraced  in  the  first  edition,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  highly  valuable  matter,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  work,  ii> 
the  successive  revisions  to  which  il 
has  been  subjected.  All  this,  by 
the  use  of  a  smaller  type  and  great- 
er compression,  has  been  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  vol- 
ume of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  pages.  The  abridgment  is  a 
royal  octavo  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pages,  containing  all  the 
words,  and  the  most  important  ety- 
mologies to  be  found  in  the  quarto 
edition.  "  The  definitions,"  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Preface,  "  remain  un- 
altered, except  by  an  occasional 
compression  in  their  statement.  All 
the  significations  of  words,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  larger  work  are  here 
retained,  but  the  illustrations  and 
authorities  are  generally  omitted. 
In  doubtful  or  contested  cases,  how- 
ever, they  are  carefully  retained." 
The  revision,  as  stated  above,  has 
been  extended  equally  to  this  and 
the  quarto  edition,  and  the  results 
embodied  in  each,  in  due  proportion, 
including  all  the  additions  and  im- 
provements made  by  Dr.  Webster, 
in  his  successive  revisions,  down  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  enlarging 
the  abridgment  by  a  very  great 
amount  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  matter,  and  rendering  it 
^*on  a  reduced  scale,  a  clear,  ac- 
curate, and  full  exhibition  of  the 
American  Dictionary,  in  all  its 
parts." 

No  one,  not  even  a  professed  re- 
viewer, can  be  expected  to  read 
through  a  dictionary,  of  which  the 
abridgment  alone,  if  printed  in  the 
type  and  size  of  this  review,  would 
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fill  nearly  seven  octavo  volumes. 
We  have  endeavored,  however,  by 
an  extended  and  careful  examina« 
tion,  to  acquaint  ourselves  fully  with 
the  improvements  made  by  Prof. 
Croodrich.  We  have  collated  the 
revised  edition  with  the  old  one,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  volume, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  task,  we 
feel  a  perfect  conviction,  that  he  baa 
given  to  the  work,  a  completeness, 
fullness,  and  accuracy,  hitherto  un* 
attained  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The 
additions  and  emendations  strike  us 
as  being  singularly  to  the  purpose, 
and  adapted  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  an  inquiring  and  advancing  age. 
The  great  mass  of  words, — the  old 
and  familiar  terms  of  the  language, 
— have  received  sufficient  attention, 
any  new  senses  they  may  have  ac- 
quired being  carefully  marked,  while 
words  of  special  interest,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  exciting  discussions  of 
the  present  times,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  and  art  more  re- 
cently developed,  have  been  more 
minutely  defined  and  illustrated.  A 
vast  accession  of  materials,  and  a 
very  great  amount  of  labor  and  tal- 
ent, have  evidently  been  brought  in, 
to  render  the  work  more  complete 
as  a  standard  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  as  a  depository  of  all  its  legiti- 
mate terms,  with  their  appropriate 
meanings.  In  this  revision  the  edi- 
tor has  spent  nearly  three  years, 
with  the  addition  of  more  than  two 
years  of  labor  by  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  assisted  him.  That  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  were  of  a 
high  order,  none  will  doubt,  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  clear,  prompt, 
and  highly  practical  intellect,  with 
his  ardor  of  mind  and  habits  of  Tn- 
dustry,  and  with  the  course  of  his 
studies  from  early  life,  and  especial- 
ly during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  lan- 
guage. His  relationship,  as  son-in- 
iaw,  to  Dr.  Webster,  may  be  suppo- 
sed also  to  have  given  him  important 
advantages  for  the  work  in  question ; 


since  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
lexicographer's  views,  and  a  natural 
participation  in  his  feelings,  be 
would  have  the  strongest  motives  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan  of  the 
work,  and  labor  for  its  accomplish- 
ment to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
How  much  may  be  accomplished 
during  such  a  length  of  time,  with 
the  editor's  rapidity  of  comprehen- 
sion and  thorough  habits  of  study, 
and  with  able  helpers,  may  be  read- 
ily imagined.  We  should  certainly 
be  apt  to  expect  correspondent  im- 
provements, and  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  appear  in  the  work. 

Some  of  these  we  will  now  briefly 
notice  in  detail. 

The  addition  of  Synonyms  to  the 
abridgment,  we  deem  a  happy  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  The  space  which 
they  occupy  is  inconsiderable,  while 
their  utility  is  not  small.  To  per- 
sons engaged  in  literary  composi- 
tion, oratory,  or  teaching,  it  is  oAen 
desirable  to  have  at  hand  a  list  of 
terms  that  are  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous  in  meaning.  Their  use 
relieves  the  page  of  the  writer  or 
the  address  of  the  speaker,  from  a 
tedious  sameness  that  might  other- 
wise be  felt.  The  appearance  of 
richness  and  variety  in  the  expres- 
sion, is  always  acceptable  to  the 
reader  or  hearer.  As  a  matter,  then, 
of  easy  reference,  in  a  general  dic- 
tionary, this  arrangement  can  not 
but  be  appreciated.  In  such  a  shape 
we  believe  it  is  no  where  elsp  found. 
Works  in  some  respects  similar  have 
been  constructed,  as  Carpenter's, 
and  Perry's,  for  instance ;  but  ei- 
ther for  diiferent  purposes,  or  in  less 
convenient  forms.  The  plan  of  this 
portion  of  the  work,  as  the  editor 
states  in  his  Preface,  is  the  follow- 
ing. ^^  Under  each  of  the  important 
words,  all  others  having  the  same 
general  signification  are  arranged 
together,  except  in  cases  where  they 
have  been  previously  exhausted  in 
framing  the  definitions."  Out  of 
the  list,  a  selection  may  be  made  at 
the  option  of  those  who  may  need 
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this  aid.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
a  very  few  words  as  examples. 

A-BANDONED.  Syn.  Fonaken ;  desert- 
ed ;  detUtute ;  aUect ;  forlorn ;  profligate  ; 
cormpt ;  Ticioat ;  cTepraYed ;  reprobate ;  wick- 
ed; heioous;  criminal;  Tile;  odiooa;  de> 
testable. 

CX^M'MON.  STif .  General ;  public ;  pop- 
ular ;  national ;  universal ;  frequent ;  ordina- 
ry; customary;  usual;  familiar;  habitual; 
Tulgar ;  mean ;  trite ;  Jtale ;  threadbare ;  com* 
mon-place. 

M5VE.  Syn.  To  stir;  agitate;  trouble; 
affect;  persuade ;  influence ;  actuate ;  impel ; 
rouse;  prompt;  instigate;  incite;  induce; 
tncline;  propoae;  offer. 

RODE.  Syn.  Rough;  unevfn;  shape- 
less; unfashioned;  rugged;  artless;  unpol- 
bhed;  uncouth;  inelegant;  rustic;  coarse; 
Tulgar ;  clownish ;  raw ;  unskillful ;  untaught ; 
Uliteraie;  ignorant;  uncivil;  impolite;  im- 
pertinent; saucy;  impudent;  insolent;  sur- 
ly ;  currish ;  churlish ;  brutaJ ;  uncivilised  ; 
barbaioue;  aavage;  violent;  fierce;  tumul- 
tuous; turbulent;  impetuous;  boisterous; 
harsh:  inclement;  severe. 

SIM'PLE.  Syn.  Single ;  uncompoonded ; 
uomingled;  unmixed;  mere;  uncombined; 
elementary;  plain;  artless;  sincere;  harm- 
less ;  undesigned ;  frank ;  open ;  unaffected ; 
inartificial;  unadorned;  credulous;  silly; 
foolish;  shallow;  unwise. 

The  richness  of  these  several  groups 
will  be  seen  at  once,  and  this  is  true 
of  hundreds  of  others. 

In  the  Definitions^  which  all  ac- 
knowledge to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  a  dictionary,  numerous  im- 
provements have  been  made,  in  the 
present  revision ;  as  very  great  im- 
provements certainly  were  made  by 
JDr.  Webster  in  his  original  work, 
over  every  one  that  preceded  it. 
The  editor  has  carried  out  the  lexi- 
cographer's principles,  and  given  no 
explanation  of  any  important  word 
(so  far  as  we  observe)  by  mere  syn- 
onyms ;  but  has  enumerated  the  dis- 
tinctive properties  of  the  objects, 
and  expressed  them  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision.  There  has  ev- 
idently been  an  advance  here,  of 
the  most  desirable  nature.  The  ex- 
cellence of  a  definition  lies  chiefly 
in  its  distinctness  and  amplitude, 
separating,  as  it  does,  the  term  from 
every  similar  one,  presenting  its  ni- 
cer shades  of  meaning,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  various  senses  in  which  it 
may  be  used.  In  this  feature  of  the 
Vork,  we  have  seen  nothing  superi- 


or to  it  in  the  range  of  English  Iite« 
rature.  The  most  subtile  individu- 
alizing, and  the  widest  reach  of  com- 
bination, seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work,  to  give  it  a  fin- 
ished character  as  a  defining  dic- 
tionary. This  remark,  we  think, 
will  be  abundantly  verified  by  some 
specimens  to  be  presently  offered. 

As  a  means  of  securing  accuracy 
in  correcting  the  definitions,  the  ed- 
itor says-— 

**  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the 
most  recent  and  valuable  works,  not  only  in 
lexico^^raphy,  but  in  the  various  departments 
of  science  and  the  arts  embraced  in  the 
American  Dictionary.  As  theae  subjects  are 
in  a  state  of  continual  progress,  every  impor- 
tant word,  in  iu  various  applications,  has 
been  diligently  examined  and  compared  with 
,  the  statemenu  made  on  each  topic,  by  the  la- 
test and  most  approved  authorities.** — Pre/*., 

In  addition  to  the  latest  English  dic- 
tionaries, the  editor  enumerates  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  special  dic- 
tionaries and  scientific  works  which 
were  collated  or  used  throughout,  in 
the  business  of  correction.  These, 
we  are  gratified  to  say,  are  all  stand- 
ard works,  most  of  them  of  recent 
date,  such  as — the  Oxford  Gloss  a- 
ry  of  Architecture ;  Dr.  Ure*s  Dic- 
tionary of  Manufactures^  Arts  and 
Mines,  with  its  Supplement;  Her- 
berths  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's 
Cyclopedia;  M'CuUoch's  Commer- 
cial Dictionary ;  Partington's  Brit- 
ish  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History ; 
Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library ; 
Campbell's  Military  Dictionary, 
besides  Brande,  and  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia,  &c.  &c. 

But  the  editor  has  not  relied  on 
himself  alone  in  using  these  works. 
He  has  justly  remarked — 

*'It  is  obviously  impossible  for  aay  one 
mind  to  embrace  with  accuracy  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  knowledge  which  are 
now  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  diction- 
ary. Hence  arise  most  of  ihe  errors  and  in- 
consistencies which  abound  in  works  of  this 
kind."— Pre/,  p.  3. 

He  has  therefore  obtained  the  as- 
sistance of  different  gentlemen,  each 
distinguished  in  his  own  department, 
in  revising  and  correcting  the  more 
difiicult  parts  of  tlie  volume,  espe- 
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-cially  the  scientific  portions.  Of 
these,  we  find  enumerated  in  the  Pre- 
face, the  names  of  Dr.  James  G. 
Percival,  who  carried  the  revision 
of  most  of  the  articles  through  two 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  of  the  Hon. 
Elizur  Goodhics,  who  took  charge 
of  the  articles  on  law ;  of  the  Rev. 
James  Mukdock,  D.  D.,  to  whom 
were  assigned  the  departments  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  ancient 
philosophy ;  of  Prof.  Silliman,  to 
whom  the  terms  in  chemistry  were 
submitted  ;  of  Dr.  William  Tully, 
whose  revision  was  extended  to  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  departments 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine, 
botany,  and  some  other  branches  of 
natural  history ;  of  Prof.  Gibbs,  who 
afibrded  aid  on  topics  connected  with 
oriental  literature;  of  Prof.  Olm- 
sted, who  revised  the  articles  on 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natu« 
ral  philosophy;  of  Prof.  Stanley, 
to  whom  the  definitions  in  mathe- 
matics were  submitted ;  of  James 
D.  Dana,  Esq.,  whose  revision  in- 
oluded  the  sciences  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  whose  assistance 
was  bestowed  on  various  other  sub- 
jects; of  EnwARj)  C.  Herrick, 
Esq.,  who  furnished  aid  on  practical 
Astronomy  and  the  science  of  ento- 
mology ;  and  of  Nathaniel  Jocb- 
LYN,  Esq.,  under  whose  inspection 
passed  many  of  the  articles  on  paint- 
ing and  the  fine  arts.  The  efficient 
services  of  these  gentlemen,  each 
in  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  in 
making  the  necessary  additions, 
emendations,  or  corrections,  are  ful- 
ly acknowledged. 

It^may  likewise  be  noticed,  that 
the  editor,  in  furtherance  of  his  ob- 
ject, carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  literary  and  scientific  gentle- 
men in  England,  from  whom  infor- 
mation was  solicited  and  received, 
on  certain  points,  where  published 
authorities  were  ^wanting,  or  could 
not  be  procured.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure,  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  use  of  terms  which, 
in  England,  have  a  peculiar  Booae. 


Of  these,  some  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence at  the  universities,  in  the 
circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  life.  The  value  of 
the  minute  knowledge  thus  gained 
will  be  felt  by  every  reader  among 
us,  who  has  an  interest  in  English 
history  and  customs. 

This  range  of  aid  and  inquiry 
gives  the  work,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  an  advantage  never  before  en- 
joyed by  any  English  dictionary, — 
that  of  an  encyclopedia,  in  which 
the  labors  of  numerous  individuals 
are  combined  to  secure  greater  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  for  the  whole. 
Although  we  might  rest  with  confi- 
dence on  such  evidence  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  this  revision; 
yet  according  to  our  intimation 
above,  we  will  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  words,  in  different  depart- 
ments. 

We  refer  to  the  word  Attraction^ 
60  frequently  employed  in  physical 
philosophy.  The  importance  of  a 
full  andfcorrect  definition  is  obvious. 

AT.TRA€TION.  n.  1.  In  phytics,  the 
power  or  force  which  draws  boaiet  or  their 
particles  toward  each  other,  or  which  causea 
them  to  tend  toward  each  other,  or  to  resist  a 
counteracting  tendency ;  or  the  law  by  which 
they  tend  toward  each  other,  or  resist  a  coun- 
teracting tendency. 

Attraction  is  distinguished  into  that  which 
is  manifested  between  bodies  or  masses  at 
sensible  distances,  and  that  which  is  mani- 
fested between  the  particles  or  molecules  of 
bodies  at  insensible  distances.  The  former 
includes  the  attmctum  of  gravity^  or  graviia- 
tion,  or  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  to 
each  other,  as  the  tendency  of  the  planeta 
toward  the  sun,  or  of  a  stone,  when  raised  in 
tlie  air,  to  fall  to  the  earth ;  and  also,  the  at- 
traction qf  magnetitm,  and  that  of  ^ectricitif. 
The  latter  tatws  place  either  between  paru- 
eles  of  the  aame  kind,  or  homogeneous  parti- 
cles, aud  b  then  called  the  attraction  of  ag- 
gregation^ or  cohesion ;  or  between  dissimilar 
or  hetesooeneous  particles,  uniting  them  into 
cbropounds,  and  is  then  called  chemical  at- 
traction^ or  affi.nity.  I'he  attractions  of  the 
first  class,  however,  eiist  between  panicles 
as  well  as  masses ;  and  the  surfaces  of  mass- 
es in  contact,  or  at  inappreciable  distances, 
also  attract  each  other,  causing  adhtsion^ 
in  heterogeneous  as  well  as  homogencoan 
bodies. 

TTie  attraction  of  gravity  is  supposed  to  he 
the  great  principle  which  confines  the  plan- 
«t8  in  their  orbiu.  )ts  power  or  force  is  di- 
rectly as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
lOf  tbejattrai^c  jwdiea. 
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8w  The  a9t  of  aurncting;  the  effect  of  the 
princrple  of  attraction. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alhiring,  drawiof 
to,  inviting,  or  engaging ;  te,  the  aUractkm  of 
beauty  or  eloquence. 

Elective  fUtrai^ian,  or  deetive  afinity,  in 
dtemitlnf,  is  the  tendency  of  those  tufawtan- 
cea  in  a  miiiure  to  combine,  which  have  the 
strongest  attraction. 

This  must  be  pronounced  a  clear 
aod  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
term,  in  its  various  uses. 

We  turn  to  the  word  Transcen- 
dentalismy  a  word  of  comparatively 
modem  origin,  and  essential  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  profound 
speculations  of  a  class  of  philoso- 
phers. The  explanation  of  the 
term  given  by  Dr.  Murdock,  is  to  us 
highly  instructive,  and  may  be  no- 
ticed as  an  instance  of  that  improve- 
ment in  definition,  by  which  this 
Toiume  is  so  often  characterized. 

TRANS-cfcD-ENT'AL.ISM,  n.  In  the 
Kantian  pkilotoj^y^  the  transcending  or  going 
beyond  empiricism,  and  ascertaining  a  priori 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge. But,  as  Schelling  and  Hegel  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  objective  and  subjective  in  human  know- 
ledge, or  of  things  and  human  conceptions  of 
them,  the  Kantian  distinction  between  <rans- 
cenden^  and  trarucendenial  ideas  can  have  no 
place  in  their  philosophy.  And  hence,  with 
thcro,  transcendentalism  claims  to  have  a 
true  knowledge  of  all  things  material  and 
immaterial,  human  and  divine^  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  And  in 
this  sense  ine  word  transcendentalism  is  now 
most  oeed. — Murdock.  The  word  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  that  which  is  vague  and 
Hlusive  in  philosophy. 

Of  the  word  Oroitrnd^  the  defini- 
tion is  succinct  and  beautiful,  and 
given  in  language  whose  sound  is 
almost  an  echo  of  the  sense. 

(yaO-TUND,  w.  A  mode  of  intonation  di- 
rectly from  the  larynx,  which  has  a  fullness, 
eleamess,  stren^h,  smoothness,  and  rinsing 
or  musical  Quality,  which  forms  the  highest 
perfection  or  the  human  voice.— l?u«A. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  word 
ApodosU  fully  explained  in  this 
edition.  It  had  previously  been 
given  from  Johnson,  as  ^^  the  appli- 
cation or  latter  part  of  a  similitude." 
The  term  is  a  grammatical  one  now 

*  This  word  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  de- 
notes transcending  or  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  Knowledge,  and  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  baseless  or  illusory. 
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niuch  used,  and  every  pupil  should 
know  its  precise  meaning.  This  is 
given  in  the  text. 

A-POiyO-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In /rmflWMir,  the 
jMincipa]  clause  of  a  oonditional  sentence, 
expressin|[  the  resuU ;  as  distinguished  fmm 
the  protasis  or  subordinate  clause,  which  ex- 
presses a  condition.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
**  Though  lie  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him," 
the  former  clause  is  the  protasis^  and  the  la^ 
ter  the  apodosis.  By  some  respeeiable  gram- 
marians, tliis  distinction  is  not  contiiied  to 
conditional  sentences,  but  is  extended  to  oth- 
ers similarly  constructed. 

Ecbaticy  a  recent  term  in  gram- 
mar, very  properly  has  a  place  in 
this  work,  the  definition  of  which  is 
concisely  given  and  illustrated.  The 
illustration  shows  how  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  word  lelic,  also  a 
new  term. 

The  word  Boodhism^  as  explain- 
'ed  in  the  present  work,  claims  our 
attention. 

BOODH'ISM,  n.  A  system  of  religion  in 
Eastern  Asia,  embraced  by  more  than  one 
third  of  the  human  race  ft  tenches  that,  at 
distant  intervals,  a  Boodh^  or  deity,  appears, 
to  restore  the  world  from  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  decay,  and  then  sinks  into  a  state  of  en- 
tire non-existence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  bare 
existence  without  attributes,  action,  or  con- 
sciousness, litis  state,  called  Nirvana,  or 
JVicfton,  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  supreme 
good,  and  the  highest  reward  of  virtue  among 
men.  Four  Buodhs  have  thus  appeared  in 
the  world,  and  passed  into  Nirtmna.  the  last 
of  whom,  Gaudama,  became  incnmnte  about 
600  years  before  Christ  From  his  death,  in 
543  D.  €.,  many  thousand  yeara  will  elapse 
before  the  appearance  of  another;  so  that 
the  system,  in  the  mean  time,  is  practically 
one  of  pure  atheism.  The  objects  of  wor- 
ship, until  another  Boodh  appeara,  are  tha 
rebcs  aod  images  of  Gaudama. 

The  information  here  presented  is 
curious,  and  well  deserves  the  no- 
tice of  the  reader. 

The  terms  Subjective  and  Objec- 
tive are  explained  with  scientific 
precision,  and  nothing  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  make  their  separate  sen- 
ses perfectly  clear  and  obvious. 
We  quote  Subjective  alone,  as  being 
the  more  fully  explained. 

SUB-JECraVE,  a.  An  epithet  apjJied  to 
those  internal  states  of  thought  or  feeling  of 
which  the  mind  is  the  stAject ;  opposed  to  cA- 
jective^  which  is  applied  to  thiuss  confidered 
as  separate  from  the  mind,  and  as  objects  of 
iu  attention.  Thus,  svfjective  truth  or  reality 
is  that  which  is  verified  by  consciousness ; 
otjectiiDe  tnoh  or  reality  is  that  which  results 
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ftom  the  nature  and  rtlationa  of  tbingt.  A 
wbfecfive  motive  it  an  internal  feel  ins  or  pro* 
pennity ;  an  ohfecHve  motive  it  f omething  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind,  which  it  suited  to  awaken 
desire.  Subjective  views  are  ihm e  which  are 
produced  or  modified  by  internal  feeling ;  o6- 
fective  viewt  are  tbote  which  are^vemed 
oy  external  objeru.  That  which  it  tubjec- 
twe  in  one  relation  may  be  obkctite  in  anotli- 
er.  Thut,  nAjectwe  ttatee  of  mind,  when  re- 
called and  dwelt  on  for  the  purpoM  of  inspeo- 
'tion  or  anal  y tit,  becoma  objective, — Encyc. 
Amer, 

The  correlative  terms  subjectwe  and 
objective y  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
DOW  much  used  in  philosophy,  as 
adopted  from  German  writers,  and 
should  stand  out  each  clearly  iden- 
tified in  its  meaning.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  a  marked  im-' 
provement  might  be  expected  in  re- 
spect to  definitions.  It  is  strikingly 
seen  by  comparins  the  above  with 
the  current  definition  of  subjective^ 
as  given  from  Johnson  in  the  former 
edition,  where  its  meaning  is  simply 
stated  to  be,  '^  Relating  to  the  subject^ 
as  opposed  to  the  object.^' 

The  word  Sensation  is  very  hap- 
pily defined  in  its  several  meanings. 

8EN-SATI0iN,  n.  1.  In  mental  pkilM- 
ophy^  an  impremion  made  upon  the  mind 
through  tlie  medium  of  the  tenset.  It  differ* 
irom  perception,  which  ia  the  kuomiUdge  of 
external  objects  consequent  on  ten»«tion.  2. 
Feeling  awakened  by  external  ohjecia,  or  by 
■one  change  in  the  interrial  state  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  at,  a  tenmtioH  of  heaviness,  &c»  3. 
Feeling  awakened  by  iromaierial  objects ;  at, 
mnMtiotiM  of  awe  in  the  divine  presence.  4. 
A  stale  of  excited  interest  or  feeling;  at, 
**  the  9em9ution  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
Ihat  w«>rk  is  still  remembered  by  many." — 
Bnmgham. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  diction- 
ary, it  was  given  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,as  ^^  the  perception 
of  external  objects  by  means  of  the 
senses/' 

On  the  definition  of  the  word  7n- 
duction^  we  might  comment,  if  ne- 
cessary. It  is  an  instance  of  so 
clear  and  philosophic  an  explana- 
tion, that  no  reflecting  mind,  as  ap- 
pears to  us,  but  must  dwell  upon  it 
with 'pleasure. 

IN-DUCTION,  fi.  1.  IMemUy,  a  bring- 
ing  in ;  introduction :  entrance.  3.  The 
bringing  ibrward  of  pnrticulart,  or  individual 
eases,  with  a  view  to  ettablith  some  general 
eonclotion.  8.  A  kind  of  argument  which 
Infert  respeeting  a  whole  data  what  hat  bean 


aareitained  reepecting  one  or  mora  individo- 
als  of  that  clans  —  Whuttley.  This  is  the  ra- 
dacftoe  method  of  Bacon,  and  is  the  direct  re- 
verse of  logical  deductioH.  It  ascends  from 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  forms,  fniro  the 
general  analogy  of  nature  or  special  pre- 
suroptient  in  the  case,  conclusions  which 
have  greater  or  less  degrees  of  force,  and 
which  may  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by 
tubse4)uent  experience.  It  relates  to  actual 
existences,  as  m  physical  science  or  the  coik 
eems  of  life.  Deduction,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
scends from  the  whole  to  Kome  included  part ; 
its  inferences  are  neceftary  conclusions  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought,  being  merely 
the  mental  recognition  of  some  particulars, 
as  included  and  contained  in  something  gen- 
eral. 4.  'J'he  inference  of  some  geneial 
truth  from  uU  the  particulars  embraced  under 
it,  as  legitimated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
abstracted  from  the  conditions  of  any  panio- 
ular  matter.  This  may  be  called  mrUivhyn* 
cat  induction,  and  should  be  carefully  uiytin- 
guished  from  the  illations  of  physics  spoken 
of  above.  6.  the  conclusion  or  inference 
drawn  from  a  process  of  induction.  6.  The 
introduction  of  a  person  into  an  office  by  the 
usual  forms  and  ceremonies  7.  In  dectrid^ 
Iv,  an  influence  exerted  by  an  electrified  bo- 
dy through  a  non-conduciingWlMidy  without 
any  apparent  communication  of  a  spark. — 
OUneted,  8.  In  otd  ptuyt^  an  intfodueiary 
scene  leading  to  the  main  action. 

Of  the  word  Reformed^  a  full  and 
satisfactory  definition  is  given,  which 
the  student  will  recognize  as  being 
necessary,  from  the  want  of  such 
definition  in  other  vocabularies. 

RC*FORM£1>'  (re^rmdO,  pp.  1.  Ratto- 
red  to  a  aood  state ;  amended ;  corrected.—:), 
a.  In  ecaewistiaU  hiittory,  a  term  denoting,  in 
its  widest  sense,  all  who  separated  fnim  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  a  more  specific  sense,  it  de- 
notes tlMMie  who  separated  from  Luther  on 
the  doctrine  of  consubttantiation,  &.C.,  and 
carried  the  reformation,  as  thev  claimed,  to  a 
higher  point  The  Protestant  churches  found- 
eu  by  them  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
and  part  of  Germany,  were  called  the  Re- 
formtd  ckurchet. — Encyc.  Am. 

In  the  large  number  of  words 
which  we  have  taken  the  pains  to 
collate  and  examine,  we  have  not 
remarked  an  instance  of  a  loose, 
careless,  or  illogical  definition,  re- 
maining. Of  the  philosophic,  as 
well  as  poetic  character  of  our  lan- 
guage, —of  its  capacity  for  logical 
precision,  as  well  as  for  passionate 
painting,— of  its  adaptation  to  ex* 
press  sound  sense  and  severe  rea- 
soning, equally  with  the  finer  play 
of  the  imagination, — of  its  fitness 
as  the  dialect  both  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  at  one  time  sounding  the 
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depths  of  science,  and  at  another 
slirriDg  up  the  intense  emotions  of 
the  besom,  we  have  seen  the  most 
convincing  proof,  in  examining  these 
graphic  definhioos.  There  is  about 
many  of  them  the  delicate  touch, 
the  clear  delineation,  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  a  daguerreotype  like- 
ness. 

We  find  numerous  terms  in  this 
volume  explained  wiih  clearness,  for 
the  first  time,  particularly  a  consid- 
erable number  used  in  the  English 
universities,  and  iherefore  interest- 
ing to  scholars.  Prof.  Goodrich, 
from  his  connection  with  a  college, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  ascertaining  the  exact  sense 
of  the  terms  most  used  at  these  seats 
of  learning.  Among  those  terms  are 
the  Senate^  Syndic^  Proctor^  Mod- 
eratory  Taxor^  Responsion^  Sizar^ 
Servitor y  Pensioner ^  (renllemanpen- 
tionery  Commoner^  Fellow  common- 
fr.  Public  Orator^  Regent ^  Non- 
regent^  Tripos-paper^  Sopkisler^  or 
Soph.  The  latter  contains  an  inter- 
esting statement.  The  word  Soph- 
omore has  generally  been  considered 
as  an  Americanism,  being  at  present 
unknown  at  the  English  universities. 
The  editor  has  given  the  result  of 
an  investigation  of  the  subject,  which 
shows,  that  the  word  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  England,  having  been 
there  employed  as  a  cant  term,  un- 
der  the  spelling  of  Soph-Mor^  though 
it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  known, 
even  as  such  a  term,  at  the  place  of 
its  origin.*  We  should  like  to  quote 
the  account  in  his  own  language,  as 
given  in  the  dictionary,  but  our  lim- 
its will  not  permit  the  insertion.  In 
connection  with  this  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  information  which  is 
given  us  respecting  the  term  soph- 
isler,  is  what  we  do  not  find  in  other 
dictionaries. 

Some  thousands  of  words  have 
been  added  in  the  course  of  this  re- 
vision.    As  a  specimen  of  these  ad- 

*  Its  generally  supposed  etymology  would 
therefore  seem  to  t>e  a  mistake. 


ditions  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned, viz.  to  abduct^  v.  t.,  air-plant^ 
alarm-clock^  armature  (of  a  magnet), 
anastatic-printings  argandy  astral^ 
and  cared  lamp^  baptism  (hypothet- 
ical), be^swaxy  black-walnut^  black* 
vomiLy  bench-warranty  blue-stocking y 
bobbinety  lengal-lighty  brass-bandy 
boulevardy  brassels-sproutSy  bude* 
lighty  bulbaly  caveat  (in  patents), 
chaparral y  to  chair  a  person,  chari- 
variy  chi  I  tern- hundreds  y  cluh'housCy 
clearing-house y  contrast y  v.  i.,  coupi 
(part  of  a  French  diligence), 
combination-room  (at  Cambridge), 
coupon y  drummond-lighty  eminent- 
domain  (in  law),  eulogisticy  Jlying- 
bultress  y  fancy-  bally  faro-  bankyjissi' 
parismy  free-porty  groundform  (in 
grammar),  gradient y  gun-cotton^ 
herds grasSy  hedge  (in  betting),  hos* 
picCy  to  ignore  (in  law),  lay-figure^ 
left-handed  or  morganic  marriage^ 
lilliputiany  lombard-housCy  leveragCy 
letter  of  credit y  lunchy  v.  i.,  to  lim- 
ber and  unlimber  guns,  middle-man 
(in  Ireland),  messianicy  maiden-as- 
sizCy  malestromy  ormoluy  orotundy  pa- 
pier-machCy  prairie-dogy  philopenay 
poudrettCy  propeller y  polkoy  paleozo- 
icy  pre-pay y  pre-paymenty  Puseyism^ 
pass-book  y  punka  y  port- fir  Cy  quantita- 
tive and  qualitatioe  (in  chemistry), 
quippoy  quizzicaly  ranchoy  rancherOy 
red-letter  day,  rouge  et  noiry  rock- 
ing-stonCy  refrigeratory  to  rack  (for 
amble),  rosettCy  safety-valvCy  shake- 
downy  serialy  soofeismy  stampede^ 
stand-pointy  Swedenborgiauy  spit-- 
toouy  shakoy  siUciUy  sessionaly  sewer- 
agCy  sleeple-chasCy  sanitary y  sea-let- 
ter y  supervisory  y  spatch-cock  [Ene.], 
steam-whistle y  tram-roady  true-blue^ 
trappeany  ticket-porter y  tum-labhy 
teocalliy  upheavaly  union  (of  a  Bag), 
vegetable-ivory y  ware-housing  sys- 
temy  6^0.  6ie.  This  list  might  be 
enlarged  to  any  extent,  showing  that 
the  words  added  are  not  local,  or 
unimportant,  but  most  of  them  such 
as  demand  an  explanation.  The 
editor,  in  his  Preface,  has  judicious- 
ly laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
be  has  admitted  new  words  into  this 
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voturoe.  He  would  observe  a  me- 
dium between  the  liceoiiousness  now 
prevaleDt,  especially  in  England, 
and  the  refusal  to  adopt  such  terms 
as  from  frequent  and  necessary  use, 
seem  to  require  an  insertion.  He 
might  have  enlarged  the  catalogue 
to  a  much  greater  length,  especially 
in  regard  to  technical  and  scientific 
terms ;  but  he  has  felt  the  necessity 
rather  of  abridgment  than  of  exten- 
sion. It  should  be  remarked,  that 
among  the  very  proper  additions  that 
have  been  made,  in  part  by  Dr. 
Webster  and  in  part  by  the  editor, 
is  the  insertion  of  several  hundred 
words  from  the  learned  or  foreign 
languages,  which  are  frequently  quo- 
ted in  English  literature.  They  are 
printed  in  Italics  to  show  that  they 
are  not  naturalized,  and  have  the 
pronunciation  marked.  Of  this  class 
the  following  words  or  phrases  are 
a  specimen — personnel^  regime^  re* 
sume^  denouement^  qui  vive^  proces- 
verbal^  sub-rosoy  &c. 

In  numerous  instances  new  sig- 
nifications have  been  added  to  words 
already  in  the  language.  Thus  the 
sense  of  absorption  for  entire  occu- 
pation ;  adventure  for  striking  oc- 
currence ;  accident  for  a  casual  and 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  remon- 
strance for  a  frame  in  which  the 
host  is  elevated  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches ;  alternate  for  substitute  in 
some  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  to  ap- 
propriate for  to  set  apart  or  vote 
money  ;  appropriation  in  a  corres- 
pondent sense  ;  ascetic  for  one  who 
practices  undue  rigor  or  self-denial 
in  religious  things ;  a  scene  for  an 
exhibition  of  pathetic  or  passionate 
feeling  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons; recent  in  geology  denoting 
subsequent  to  the  creation  of  man ; 
to  propose  for  offer  one's  self  in 
marriage;  leader  for  the  leading 
editorial  in  a  newspaper,  are  exam- 
ples of  additions  in  this  respect.  So 
also  the  peculiar  significations  of  the 
words  which  are  italicised,  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrases,  have  been  added  in 
this  revision.     The  attachment  of  a 


muscle,  the  approach  of  a  country- 
seat,  a  block  of  buildings,  the  safe  of 
a  bank,  an  orphan  asylum^  a  mason- 
ic lodge ^  a  ship's  register^  a  running  , 
fire,  a  plunging  fire,  to  muster  troops 
into  service  or  out  of  service,  to 
abstract  goods  from  a  parcel,  the 
abstraction  of  money,  the  right  side 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  rate  a  chro- 
nometer, to  wind  a  ship,  &c. 

We  notice  nice  and  learned  dis- 
tinctions, or  more  exact  ones  than 
formerly,  added  to  the  meanii^  of 
the  words,  natural^  naturalism^  no- 
tivity^  outjity  reciprocal^  rectification^ 
secondary^  secular^  spherical^  fore- 
shorten^ granulation^  hypochondria^ 
machine^  axiSy  azote^  concrete^  dis- 
cretCy  drifty  entrepot^  essential^ 
gaugCy  function^  debriSy  and  others 
which  we  have  examined. 

The  origin  of  phrases  or  words  \m 
often  accounted  for  by  the  editor^  iQ 
a  new  and  interesting  manner,  aa 
the  following,  for  instance,  to  send 
to  Coventry y  to  show  t/ie  white  feath- 
ery to  curse  by  belly  booky  and  candle^ 
red-letter  day,  alUspicty  wall-eyey 
waU'Cyedy  Charles'* s-wainy  vignette^ 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that 
Prof.  Goodrich  has  marked  most  of 
the  words  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
country,  as,  appreciate  for  rise  in 
value,  and  stigmatized  many  expres- 
sions in  general  use  among  us,  as  a 
bad  fixy  balance  for  remainder,  &c. 
He  has  also  noted  a  class  of  words 
which  have  been  considered  as  the 
coinage  of  our  country,  but  which 
were  brought  with  them,  by  our  an- 
cestors from  Great  Britain,  and  are 
still  used  there  as  local  or  provincial 
terms.  In  his  Preface  he  observes 
— "The  recent  investigations  of 
Forby,  Holloway,  and  Halliwell 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  names  of  these  au- 
thor^  are  therefore  frequently  placed 
under  the  words  in  question,  to  indi- 
cate their  origin  and  their  present 
use  in  England.''  In  regard,  then, 
to  the  class  of  words  which  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  exclusively  employed 
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in  the  United  States,  the  editor,  we 
believe,  has  done  all  that  was  requi- 
site to  indicate  what  are  legitimate 
words,  and  what  ones  should  be  dis- 
carded from  the  language.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed 
as  a  nation,  may  authorize  the  use 
of  a  few  terms  that  are  not  common 
to  the  tongue,  and  are  employed  to 
represent  objects  that  are  not  known 
elsewhere ;  and  the  editor  thinks 
they  are  comparatively  few. 

The  subject  of  Orthography  is 
almost  the  only  one,  in  respect  to 
which  objections  to  Dr.  Webster's 
dictionary,  have  been  generally 
prevalent.  On  this  point,  the  edi- 
tor, it  is  believed,  has  made  all  rea- 
sonable concessions  to  the  public 
feeling  and  opinion.  Important  al- 
terations in  this  respect  appear  in 
these  volumes,  since  he  has  restored 
numerous  words  to  the  old  estab- 
lished spelling,  while  he  has  endeav- 
ored at  the  same  time,  to  maintain 
throughout  the  work,  a  correct  and 
consistent  system.  Dr.  Webster's 
changes  of  orthography  were  found- 
ed on  two  difierent  grounds,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  etymology.  It 
seemed  to  him  proper  that  a  princi- 
ple generally  so  clear,  should  be 
adopted  as  a  guide  in  spelling,  es- 
pecially as  the  learned  would  be 
able  to  estimate  its  importance.  He 
accordingly  made  changes,  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  words,  in  agreement 
with  this  principle.  But  although 
many  of  the  intelligent  of  this  coun- 
try, and  numbers  of  European  crit- 
ics highly  approved  the  measure,  he 
found  that  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity were  still  strongly  attached  to 
the  old  mode  of  spelling.  The  con- 
victions produced  by  a  twelve  years' 
trial,  resulted  in  his  restoring  to  a 
considerable  number  of  such  words 
the  accustonied  orthography.  In 
the  present  edition,  that  orthography 
is  restored  in  nearly  all  of  this  class 
that  remained,  including  such  words 
as  ehimistry^  fether^  hainous^  maix^ 
melastes^  ribin^  rink^  6ic.  The  ed- 
itor assigns  as  the  reason,  that  ^^  as 


they  (i.  e.  this  class  of  Dr.  W.'s 
changes)  do  not  relate  to  the  gen- 
eral analogies  of  the  language,  and 
can  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  they  will  n«ver 
be  generally  received."  In  the  tight 
of.  criticism  and  strict  propriety, 
however,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing them  is  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
much as  when  we  go  back  to  the 
etymology  of  a  word,  we  take  it  in 
its  simple  and  pure  form,  in  which 
it  can  best  be  recognized  ;  and  it  is 
not  without  some  mortification,  that 
we  contrast  the  ready  acquiescence 
of  the  German  nation  in  such  chan- 
ges of  orthography,  with  the  stout 
resistance  of  the  English  people. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  editor  has 
done  wisely  in  this  matter,  and  that 
thus  the  work  will  be  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  the  community;  for 
changes,  though  improvements  they 
may  be,  and  desirable  in  themselves, 
if  in  advance  of  the  public  feeling, 
or  in  opposition  to  it,  are  aAer  all, 
of  questionable  utility. 

The  other  ground  of  changes  in 
orthography  was  that  of  analogy. 
The  principle  which  Dr.  Webster 
maintained  here,  and  justly  main- 
tained, was,  that  ^^  the  tendencies  of 
our  language  to  greater  simplicity 
and  broader  analogies,  ought  to  be 
watched  and  cherished  with  the  ut- 
most care.  He  felt,  therefore,  that 
whenever  a  movement  towards  wider 
analogies  and  more  general  rules, 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but 
few  exceptions  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress, these  exceptions  ought  to  be 
set  aside  at  once,  and  the  analogy 
rendered  complete."  Ho  therefore 
struck  out  the  letter  u  from  all  such 
words  as  favour^  honour^  &c.,  the 
number  being  now  very  small  in 
which  the  u  is  retained  by  any  one. 
In  this,  his  example  has  been  very 
generally  followed  in  our  country, 
and  the  omission  of  the  letter  has 
proved  a  great  convenience.  On 
similar  grounds,  he  proposed  to 
change  re  into  er  in  such  words  as 
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centre^  melre^  &€.,  there  being  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  left,  out  of  some 
hundreds  belonging  to  this  class ;  all 
of  which  may  be  easily  conformed 
to  analogy,  except  some  two  or 
three,  whose  proper  pronunciation 
might  be  endangered  by  the  change. 
The  doubling  of  the  /  in  such  worda 
as  libelling^  levelling^  travellings  ^. 
he  omiUed  in  accurdunce  with  one 
of  the  best  established  principles  of 
the  language,  namely,  that  it  is  only 
when  the  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable,  that  the  consonant  ending 
the  word  to  which  a  formative  is 
added,  should  be  doubled — not  when 
the  accent  falls  on  any  preceding 
syllable.  This  change  was  first  re- 
commended by  Bishop  Liowth,  and 
was  strongly  approved  by  Walker. 
Why  an  exception  should  ever  have 
been  made  in  respect  to  /,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Again  ;  the  letter  s  instead 
ofc^  is  now  generally  introduced  into 
the  spelling  of  the  words  formerly 
'written  expence^  licence^  recompenqe^ 
because  the  former  consonant  is  the 
•only  one  used  in  the  derivatives,  as 
expensive s  &c.  On  the  same  ground 
the  words  offense^  pretense^  defense^ 
require  the  same  alteration,  and  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Webster.  These  changes  would  be 
regarded  by  every  one  as  improve- 
ments, if  they  could  only  be  render- 
ed familiar  to  the  public  eye.  The 
whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  force  of 
habit  and  association.  This  is  daily 
becoming  less,  for  Dr.  VVebster's 
orthography  in  these  respects,  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  various 
parts  of  our  country ;  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  much  more  likely  to  ap- 
prove them,  since  the  reasons  de- 
rived from  analogy  are  more  easily 
perceived  and  appreciated  than  those 
dependent  on  etymology.  In  the 
present  revision.  Prof.  Goodrich  has 
very  properly  given  the  orthography 
of  the  contested  words,  for  the  most 
part  in  both  ways. 

The  subject  of  Pronunciation  has 
been  somewhat  canvassed  in  con* 
QOCtioa  with  Dr.  Webster^s  system. 


EflTorts  have  at  times  been  made  to 
underrate  him  as  being  deficient  or 
erroneous,  upon  some  points,  in  this 
department.  But  time,  we  believe, 
has  worked  some  changes,  and  will 
work  more,  in  favor  of  bis  pronun- 
ciation, as  a  whole.  It  has  been 
sanctioned,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  best  speakers  both  in  England 
and  America.  In  respect  to  partic- 
ulars in  which  he  di'iSera  from  other 
orthoepists,  his  reasons  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  weighed.  Each 
orthoepist  has  his  peculiarity,  all 
differ  from  one  another  in  some  re- 
spects, and  no  one  has  hit  that  ex- 
act point  which  can  command  the 
sufirages  of  all,  and  produce  a  uni- 
versality of  practice.  There  are 
cases  of  disputed  pronunciation 
which  probably  never  will  be  set- 
tled. The  most  approved  speakers 
differ,  and  that  only  can  be  the  best 
pronunciation,  which  obtains  the 
consent  of  the  largest  number  of  the 
well-educated  and  well-bred  of  a 
nation — the  more  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  the  circles  of  taste,  refine- 
ment, and  intelligence.  Dr.  Web- 
ate  r^s  method  of  pronunciation  comes 
more  nearly  to  such  practice,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  than  that  of  most 
of  our  orthoepists.  He  regarded, 
for  instance,  the  long  or  open  sound 
of  u  as,  in  most  cases,  a  peculiar 
vowel  sound,  nearly  resembling  e 
and  00,  but  so  much  closer  as  to  be 
hardly  a  diphthong ;  and  considered 
it  as  taking  the  full  diphthongal 
sound,  eoo  or  yoo^  only  when  it  be- 
gins a  syllable, or  when  it  is  heard  in 
certain  terminations,  as  ure^  &c.  We 
believe  he  has  good  reason  for  his 
position  here,  and  that  the  general 
practice  is  in  his  favor.  The  words 
lute  and  June^  for  example,  are  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  pronounced  loot^ 
Joon^  nor  on  the  other,  leool,  Jeoon^ 
giving  u  the  full  diphthongal  utter- 
ance of  e  or  ^  and  oo.  The  true 
sound  is  a  closer  one  between  them. 
This  was  seen  by  Smart,  the  latest 
and  one  of  the  ablest,  of  English  or- 
thoepists; and  be  has  accordingly 
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invented  a  peculiar  character  to  in- 
dicaie  this  closer  sound,  aud  to  guard 
against  the  full  diphthongal  utter* 
ance,  which  he  stigmatizes  as  qfect' 
ed.  Dr.Webster,  in  settling  the  sound 
of  the  other  vowels,  and  also  the  ac- 
centuation of  words,  was  guided,  in 
general,  we  believe,  by  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment.  In  the  revis- 
ion before  us,  the  editor  appears  to 
have  bestowed  much  labor  on  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  has  studiously 
adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. He  says  in  the  Preface, 
*^a  careful  comparison  has  been 
made  with  the  latest  authorities,  and 
whenever  changes  have  seemed  ad- 
visable and  could  be  made  in  con- 
sistency with  the  author^A  principles, 
Ihey  have  been  introduced.  Many 
thousand  words  have  been  re-spell- 
ed, and  no  efforts  have  been  spared 
to  render  the  work,  in  all  respects, 
actimpiete  pronouncing  dictionary." 
The  system  of  notation  has  been 
somewhat  extended,  but  is  less  mi- 
nute and  complicated  than  that  of 
several  other  orthoepists,  and  is  for 
that  reason  more  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. Dr.  Webster,  as  the  editor 
thinks,  wisely  avoided  attempting 
too  much,  as  to  marking  the  pro- 
nunciation. For  information,  aside 
from  what  is  embraced  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  respecting  a  large  num- 
ber of  words  diflTerently  pronounced 
by  difierent  orthoepists,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Synopsis  contain- 
ed in  the  Svo  abridgment  which  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Worcester  for  the 
edition  of  1629,  and  ivhich,  as  here 
inserted,  has  undergone  an  entire 
remodeling. 

An  Appendix  has  been  added  to 
to  the  large  work  containing  ^*a  list 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  names, 
with  their  pronunciation,  prepared 
by  Prof.  Thacher  of  Yale  College ; 
and  a  list  of  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale 
College."  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
abridgment,  Walker^s  Key  to  the 
Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scrip- 
ture Names  has  been  enlarged,  and 


improved.  From  the  moBt  approved 
English  authorities  more  than  three 
thousand  words  have  been  added  to 
it,  and  numerous  mistakes  in  it  rec- 
tified, under  the  revision  of  Prof. 
Thacher.  These  lists  are  a  most 
valuable  guide  to  the  pronunciation 
of  names  of  frequent  occurrence, 
both  in  classical  and  general  read- 
ing. 

The  value  of  the  two  volumes  is 
further  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
dition to  each  of  them,  of  a  Vocab- 
ulary GIVING  THE  Pronunciation 
OF  Modern  Geographical  Namesi 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how 
much  a  guide  of  this  kind  is  needed, 
on  the  part  of  a  large  class  in  the 
community.  The  want  has  been 
pressingly  felt,  especially  since  the 
more  general  attention  paid  to  geo- 
graphical studies  in  our  schools  and 
academies ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
readily  supplied  unless  brought  with- 
in the  compressed  limits  of  a  general 
dictionary,  ignorance  and  embar- 
rassment have  been  the  consequence 
among  both  teachers  and  pupils,  in 
this  department.  Great  pains  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  to  give  to 
those  vocabularies  the  desired  full- 
ness and  accuracy,  an  interesting 
account  of  which  and  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  have  been  con- 
structed, is  presented  in  the  Prefa- 
tory Remarks. 

In  its  appropriate  place,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  intellectual  and  liter- 
ary qualifications  of  Dr.  Webster  for 
compiling  a  dictionary  of  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  may  gratify  our  read- 
ers, and  is  moreover  especially  con- 
sonant with  one  main  design  of  this 
journal,  to  exhibit  a  brief  view  of 
his  religious  feelings,  and  the  closing 
scene  of  his  earthly  labors.  This 
we  shall  do  by  giving  a  single  ex- 
tract from  a  Memoir  of  the  author 
prepared  by  Prof.  Goodrich,  and 
prefixed  to  the  quarto  volume.  Our 
readers  will  feel  the  touching  inter- 
est of  the  detail ;  as  a  perusal  also  of 
the  entire  Memoir,  from  the  clear, 
condensed  account  which  it  gives  of 
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the  principal  productions  of  Dr. 
Websler^is  pen,  its  lively  sketch  of 
the  most  striking  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, the  chastened  spirit  which 
pervades  it,  and  the  graceful  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  every  admirer  of  our 
distinguished  lexicographer.  The 
extract  immediately  follows  a  de* 
scription  of  the  interesting  events, 
connected  with  Dr.  Webster's  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion,  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years. 

**  In  his  religions  feelings,  Dr.  Webster  was 
reinarkHbly  equable  and  cheerful.  He  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  ilie  providence  of  God, 
08  extending  to  the  niinutekt  concerns  of  life. 
In  this  he  found  a  source  of  continual  support 
and  consolation,  under  the  severe  labors  and 
numerous  trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To 
the  same  divine  hand  he  habitually  referred 
all  his  enjoy roenis:  and  it  was  known  to  hit 
&inily,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slight- 
est refreshment,  of  any  kind,  even  between 
meals,  without  a  momentary  pauise,  and  a 
silent  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  as  the  giver. 
He  made  the  Scriptures  his  daily  study. 
AlUr  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary,  espe- 
ciallv,  thev  were  always  lying  on  his  table, 
and  he  probably  read  them  more  than  all  oth* 
er  books.  He  fell,  from  that  time,  that  the 
labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  thai  little 
else  remained  but  to  prepare  for  death.  With 
a  grateful  sense  of  pest  mercies,  a  cheering 
consciousness  of  present  support,  and  an  ani- 
mating hope  of  future  blesseoness,  he  waited 
with  patience  until  his  appointed  change 
should  come. 

"  During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster 
revised  the  Appendix  of  his  Dictionary,  and 
added  some  hundreds  of  words.    He  com- 

Sleted  the  printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of 
lay.  It  was  the  closing  act  of  his  life.  His 
hand  rested,  in  its  last  latx>r«,  on  the  volume 
which  he  had  commenced  thirty-six  years  be- 
fore. Within  a  few  days,  in  calling  on  a 
Dumber  of  friends  in  different  poru  of  the 
town,  be  walked,  during  one  afternoon,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  l*he  day  was 
chilly,  and  immediately  after  his  return,  he 
was  seized  with  faintnesa  and  a  severe  op- 
pression on  hi»  lun^s.  An  attack  of  peripneu- 
mony  followed,  which,  though  not  alarming 
at  first,  took  a  sudden  tnm  after  four  or  five 
days,  with  fearful  indicuiionH  of  a  fatal  result. 
It  soon  became  necessary  to  inform  hun  that 
be  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  received 
the  coromunicatioD  wiih  snrprise,  but  with 
entire  composure.  His  health  had  been  so- 
^ood,  and  every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in 
Its  exercise,  thut  he  undoubtedly  expected  to 
live  some  yearn  longer.  But  though  suddenly 
called,  he  was  completely  ready.  He  gave 
tome  characteristic  directions  as  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  his  body  afler  death.  He  spoke  of  his 
long  life  as  one  of  uniform  enjoyment,  be- 
cause filled  up  at  every  slaffe  with  active  la- 
bors for  some  valuable  end.  He  expressed 
his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  and 
hit  unshaken  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 


Redeemer.  Itwoianintereelingooincidenca, 
that  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  received  him  to  the  church  thirtv  five  ^ 
years  before,  had  just  arrived  at  New  Haven  " 
on  a  visit  to  his  friends.  He  called  immedi- 
ately ;  and  the  interview  brought  into  affect- 
ing comparison  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
tliat  long  period  of  consecration  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  The  same  hopes  which  had  cheer- 
ed the  vigor  of  manliood,  were  now  shedding 
a  softened  lisht  over  the  decav  and  suflferinga 
of  age.    *  I  Know  in  whom  1  nave  believed,' 


luch  was  the  solemn  and  afiectin^  testi- 

»nv  which  he  gave  to  his  friend,  while  the 

hana  of  death  was  upon  him, — *  1  know  in 


monv  which  he  gave  to  his  friend,  while  the 

id  of  death  was  uuon 
whom  1  have  believeo,  and  that  He  is  able 


to  keep  that  which  1  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day.*  Thus,  without  one  doubt, 
one  fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  liands 
of  his  Maker,  and  died  on  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifUi  year  of  his  age." 
— Memoir,  p.  23. 

We  have  the  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations  that  the  ediior^s  efforts,  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,  will  not 
be  without  correspondent  resuhs,  in 
reference  to  the  objects  he  has  in 
view.  That  the  work  will  be  deci- 
dedly propitious  to  the  interests  of 
literature  and  sound  learning,  and 
especially  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  English  tongue,  in  its  present 
improved  state — its  power,  compass, 
variety,  and  beauty — seems  to  us  a 
matter  of  demonstration.  A  revis- 
ion of  Webster's  dictionary,  so  thor- 
ough, minute,  and  extended,  and 
prosecuted  on  a  plan  calculated  to 
secure  the  highest  accuracy,  through 
the  labors  of  gentlemen,  each  dis- 
tinguished in  his  own  sphere  of  in- 
quiry, is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
excellence.  We  can  not  but  view 
it  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
English  mind  in  its  present  advanced 
state — as  a  transcript  in  miniature 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
age — as  a  synopsis  of  arts,  science, 
philosophy,  truth  in  nature  and  truth 
in  morals ;  in  fine  of  all  knowledge 
within  the  range  of  human  investi- 
gation, so  far  as  these  may  be  ex- 
hibited through  the  great  medium  of 
thought.  The  satisfaction  derived 
from  a  clear,  full,  and  consistent 
definition  is  worth  any  effort  which 
it  may  cost,  and  to  all  who  search 
for  truth  such  definition  is  indispen- 
sable. We  believe  that  there  it 
not,  within  the  compass  of  English 
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literature,  a  work  which,  in  this  re- 
spect, will  meet  the  expectations  of 
all  who  consult  a  dictionary,  so  en- 
tirely as  the  one  which  has  drawn 
forth  these  comments.  In  this  fea* 
ture  of  the  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  will  hear  the  test  of  the  severest 
scrutiny.  In  respect  to  the  other 
uses  of  a  dictionary,  as  a  guide  to 


etymology,  orthography,  pronuncia* 
tion,  Axj.  we  believe  it  may  be  relied 
on  with  equal  confidence.  As,  how- 
ever,  the  public  is  the  final  arbiter 
in  this  case,  we  will  not  assume  to 
forestall  its  decision,  though  we 
doubt  not  what  it  will  be,  in  regard 
to  the  entire  character  of^  this  great 
work. 


MISSIONARY  OPERATIONS  IN  P0LYN£SIA.* 

'*It  may  bo  remarked  here  that  travelers  who  visit  missionarv  ettablishmeotf  someo 
^mes  coo  tribute  to  existing  errors.  If  they  write  in  favor  of  them,  they  wish  to  do 
it  to  some  purpose — they  wish,  of  course,  to  be  popular,  in  an  age  which  asks  for  new 
and  eiciting  matter  from  the  press.  Hence  we  have  seen  books  professing  to  give 
the  atttte  of  things  at'che  Society,  Sandwich,  and  even  Marquesas  Islands,  written  in 
aatyle  of  extravagance,  adapted  rather  to  gratify  than  to  inform  the  reader.  There 
are  other  travelers  who  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  It  is  a  point  with  them  to  show 
that  the  missionary  enterprise  does  no  good ;  that  it  impoverishes  and  depopulates  the 
Islands,  and  that  the  natives  who  survive  its  pestilential  influence  are  made  more 
idle,  filthy  and  vieioqa.  The  reader  needs  not  to  be  informed  that  it  is  an  old  usage 
among  men  to  comfort  one's  conscience  by  an  effort  to  lav  its  guilt  on  the  back  of  an- 
other. Neither  does  the  public,  we  presume,  need  to  oe  informed  that  if  any  one 
goes  down  into  Egypt  aAer  the  com  of  scandal — the  sins  o^  missionaries — he  will 
nod  the  stewards  of  the  grenariee  on  board  his  craA  before  he  can  anchor,  and  the 
sack  filled,  and  the  money  also  returned  in  the  sack's  mouth — at  so  cheap  a  rate  do 
they  sopply  the  wants  of  their  brethren." — Hawaiian  Spectator j  Vol.  »,  p.  99. 


Ever  since  the  day  when  Vasco 
Nugnez  de  Balboa,  in  1513,  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  height  from  which 
he  heheld  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
till  then  unknown  to  Europeans,  and 
the  year  1520,  when  Magalhanes 
discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his 
name,  the  Pacific  has  been  a  broad 
field  for  the  enterprise  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  world.  With 
its  waters  laving  the  pole  itself,  and 
anon  sweeping  along  the  untrodden 
shores  or  the  densely  peopled  strands 
of  two  continents,  now  crystallizing 
into  icy  fields  or  melting  beneath  a 
tropical  sun — and  nestling  in  its  bo- 
som ten  thousand  islands  of  every 
size  and  form,  bearing  a  numerous 
population  of  many  climes,  it  has 
gradually  become  more  and  more 
known  to  tbe  people  of  the  old  worlds, 
and  they  behold  in  the  revelation  of 
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these  new  members  of  the  human 
family,  another  volume  of  that  un- 
written Providence  which  will  yet 
bring  all  men  into  a  common  broth- 
erhood of  interest  and  of  destiny. 

The  progress  of  discovery  was 
slow  for  many  ages.  Occasionally 
a  navigator  commissioned  by  the 
courts  of  Madrid  or  of  Lisbon,  ven- 
tured across  the  desert  of  waters, 
making  known  to  the  world  a  dim 
and  uncertain  narrative  of  adventure 
some  where  within  a  score  of  de- 
grees near  the  scenes  so  vaguely  de- 
scribed. Tasman,  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tor, discovered  the  Tonga  or  Friend- 
ly Islands  in  1643,  Alvaro  Mendano 
discovered  the  Marquesas  in  1595, 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros  visited 
an  island  supposed  to  be  Tahiti,  on 
the  10th  February,  1606.  But  com- 
paratively few  of  the  other  islands 
were  known  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  Wallis,  on 
the  19ih  June,  1767,  anchored  at 
Tahiti,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
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maritime  discovery  so  speedily  and 
bnlliamly  followed  up  by  La  Pe- 
rouse,  De  Bougainville,  Cook,  Bligh, 
Vancouver,  and  others.  The  nar- 
ratives of  these  explorers  were  filled 
with  astonishing  and  intensely  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  islands, 
their  climate,  productions,  natural 
history,  and  particularly  their  inhab- 
itants. They  painted  the  islands  in 
such  glowing  colors  as  led  the  peo- 
ple of  the  civilized  world  tQ  believe, 
that  at  last,  in  these  far  off  isles, 
man.had  been  found  surrounded  with 
all  the  necessary  natural  and  phys- 
ical enjoyments  and  sources  of  hap- 
piness. The  refined  ideas  of  deli- 
cacy and  propriety  entertained  by 
all — the  mildness  of  disposition,  the 
openness  of  character,  the  generos- 
ity and  hospitality  they  manifested 
to  foreigners,  their  afiectionate  re- 
gard for  each  other,  their  filial  vir- 
tues, and  a  thousand  other  excellen- 
ces, combined  with  the  natural  scene- 
ry, to  make  these  isles  the  very  gar- 
dens of  terrestrial  happiness. 

These  attractive  descriptions  of 
Polynesian  character  and  life,  how- 
ever, are  in  a  great  measure  quali- 
fied by  the  existence  of  manners 
and  customs  which  cast  a  shade  up- 
on the  fairer  portions  of  the  picture. 
Invest,  if  you  will,  the  character  of 
the  child  of  nature  with  all  that  may 
be  found  lovely  and  joyous  in  the  , 
uncultivated  soul — weave  round  him 
garlands  of  flowers  culled  from  the 
fondest  imaginings  and  most  genial 
emotions  of  the  refined  beholder — 
enrobe  him  voluptuously  in  the  fair- 
est gossamer  ever  wrought  into  po- 
etry— yet,  after  all,  the  whole  truth 
will  not  be  told.  He  may  be  nurs- 
ed in  a  paradise  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment^ be  may  possess  the  largest 
liberty,  he  may  sport  with  the  waves, 
grapple  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep,  and  become  a  fit  subject  for  a 
legend  or  a  myth — but  the  super- 
ficial admiration  of  his  visitor  will 
never  exalt  his  condition  so  as  to 
hide  the  real  deformity  of  his  souL 
Some  travelers  have  expended  their 


powers  of  description  in  represent- 
mg  the  happiness  of  the  Pol3me8ian8 
when  first  discovered  by  Europe- 
ans, and  in  some  of  the  least  fre- 
quented isles  at  the  present  day; 
but  these  people  were  in  fact  the 
slaves  of  fear,  the  victims  of  debas- 
ing superstitions,  and  of  demoralizing 
rites  and  customs  which  originated 
in  their  native  Po.* 

Liberty  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  man^s  moral  being,  bat 
there  can  be  no  liberty  where  the 
soul  is  debased  with  the  bondage  of  * 
fear — where  the  foundation  of  the 
moral  life  rests  upon  terror  inspired 
by  a  belief  in  the  power  and  gov- 
ernment of  Akua8,f  to  whom  are 
ascribed  the  characters  of  the  Poly- 
nesian divinities.  The  barbarian 
possesses  a  certain  kind  of  personal 
independence — but  for  this  inde- 
pendence he  surrenders  liberty  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  the  soul, 
which  are  laid  down  at  the  feet  of 
some  monstrous  divinity,  and  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  some  dark  and 
overwhelming  superstition.  The  in- 
fluence of  religious  belief  upon  na^ 
tional  and  individual  life  is  too  pow- 
erful not  to  be  obeyed — and  hence 
it  has  come  to  be  established  as  a 
true  principle  of  philosophy,  that  a 
nation  will  be  as  its  religious  belief. 
History  teaches  it  by  example.  The 
refined  pagans  of  Rome,  and  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  entered  their  temples 
and  ofiTered  sacrifices  to  gods  of  war» 
and  blood,  and  lust,  and  wrong — 
and  Roman  character  is  written,  if 
no  where  else,  in  the  profane  and 
abominable  paintings  and  statuary 
of  a  Herculaneum  and  a  Pompeii. 
The  Polynesian  nations,  removed  to 
the  farther  extreme,  only  equal  ia 
the  vileness  of  their  legends,  the  im- 
purity of  their  lives,  and  the  inhu- 
manity of  their  ofierings  on  the  mis* 
shapen  altar  of  a  Tahitian  heiau,  the 
splendor  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  cost- 
ly and  magnificent  temples  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Minerva. 


•  Night. 
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There  is  bo  picture  of  human  life 
so  well  calculated  to  deceive,  as  that 
which  clothes  in  beauty  the  life  of 
^'the  child  of  oature.''  Some  of 
the  more  reoeot  travelers  have  been 
singular  enough  even  at  this  day  to 
reaew  the  ji^raises  of  uocivilized  life 
— aod  with  a  superficiality  of  judg> 
ment  as  marked  as  their  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  hc\s^  have  sought 
to  preseot  it  as  more  desirable  than 
the  condition  of  a  civilized  being. 
But  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
truth,  the  simplicity,  and  innocence, 
a^  purity,  and  gentleness  of  these 
artless  people,  gives  way  to  the  stem 
reality,  that  human  nature  unsancti* 
fied  by  the  almighty  power  of  renew- 
ing grace,  is  the  same  whether  in 
the  palmy  groves  of  the  Orient,  or 
faniied  by  the  spring  breezes  of  de- 
licious climes,— rocked  into  shape 
and  expression  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific,  or  cherished  in  the  sumptu- 
ous courts  of  Paris  or  Pekin,  polish- 
ed in  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  or 
rough- born  on  the  shores  of  the  Or- 
ange river  or  Gaboon.  The  char- 
acteristics of  paganism  are  alike  in 
all  ages  and  in  every  place — mur- 
ders, infanticide,  lust,  revenge,  war, 
oppression,  and  wrong — summed  up 
in  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  Having  '^  chan- 
ged the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,^^ 
they  were  "  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  wickedness, 
covetousness,  maliciousness,  full  of 
envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  ma- 
lignity, whisperers,  backbiters,  ha- 
ters of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boast- 
ers, inventors  of  evil  things,  diso- 
bedient to  parents ;  without  under- 
standing, covenant  breakers,  without 
natural  afiection,  implacable,  un- 
merciful ;  who  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  Grod,  (that  they  which  com- 
mit such  things  are  worthy  of  death,) 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleas- 
ure in  them  that  do  them.^*  This 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  people  whose 
history  and  destiny  we  are  consid- 
enng. 


While  we  are  deliitfaied  with  the 
lovely  picture  of  the  material  world 
around  them,  and  the  sotirces  of 
physical  enjoyment,  an  overwhelm- 
ing interest  attaches  to  the  questiona 
concerning  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character.  The  early  mission- 
aries who  reached  Tahiti  in  1797, 
were  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  people — but  a  residence  of  a 
short  time  gave  them  a  much  better 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  reality, 
than  all  the  gentle  and  winning  de- 
scriptions of  their  predecessors. 

Soon  af^r  the  publication  of  the 
narratives  of  Cook  and  others,  the 
attention  of  British  Christians  was 
turned  to  the  subject  of  enlighten- 
ing the  heathen,  and  after  the  pre- 
liminaries necessary  to  such  a  step, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
organized,  and  sent  to  Tahiti,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  the  Marque- 
sas, a  band  of  missionaries.  They 
reached  Matavai  Bay,  March  6th, 
1797,  and  thus  was  commenced  the 
enterprise  which  has  been  prodiM:- 
tive  of  such  marked  results  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  nature 
of  the  work,  the  character  of  the 
laborers,  and  the  effects  of  their  zeal 
and  devotion,  have  been  and  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  ben- 
efits of  civilization  and  Christianity 
in  the  South  Seas,  we  are  not  to  look 
at  Polynesian  society  as  it  is.  We 
are  not  to  take  the  ignorant,  vicious, 
debased,  and  indolent  tribes — whose 
fathers  but  yesterday  were  engaged 
in  bloody  contests,  ofiering  human 
sacrifices,  murdering  their  children, 
and  submitting  in  horrible  bondage 
to  the  fear  of  senseless  and  mon- 
strous divinities,  and  behold  in  the 
first  loosenings  of  these  foundations 
of  heathen  life,  a  full  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  the  Christian  religion. 
To  expect  general  refinement  in  one 
age,  to  look  for  intelligence  and  pu- 
rity of  sentiment  and  life  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation,  would 
be  to  expect  the  subversion  of  the 
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laws  of  man's  being,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  miracle,  or  the  creation 
of  a  new  moral  constitution. 

The  latest  writer  on  Polynesia^  is 
the  author  of  the  work  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  This  is  the  se- 
cond narrative  from  his  pen,  Omoo 
having  been  preceded  by  "  Typee  : 
a  Residence  in  the  Marquesas." 
Of  the  author  or  his  works  we  de- 
sign not  now  to  inform  our  readers, 
further  than  they  have  reference  to 
the  practical  operations  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  Polynesia. 

We  do  not  make  an  extended  review 
of  these  publications  because  they 
are  entitled  to  a  serious  confutation  ; 
— but  regarding  them  as  expressive 
of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  a 
large  class  of  navigators,  merchants, 
and  others,  and  as  affording  a  re- 
newed occasion  for  presenting  facts 
hot  generally  known,  we  have  at- 
tempted an  examination  of  their 
truth  concerning  the  past  and  pres- 
ent efforts  to  civilize  and  christian- 
ize the  Polynesians. 

Without  farther  introduction,  we 
remark  generally  that  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Melville,  were  his  statements 
consistent  with  fact,  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  missionary  work  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  ignorance,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  incompetency  of  the  la- 
borers-—their  interference  in  political 
affairs, — their  bigotry,  intolerance 
and  inhospitality,  all  unite  to  furnish 
our  author  with  matter  for  frequent 
invective,  or  indignant  appeal. 

We  shall  present  the  first  thing 
worthy  of  notice  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries are  introduced,  and  ac- 
company Mr.  Melville  on  his  adven- 
tures as  far  as  our  space,  or  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  will  permit. 

On  page  87,  in  speaking  of  the 
people  of  the  Coral  or  Paumotu  Isl- 
ands, we  are  told  that — 

^^  Nominally ^  many  of  these  people  are 
now  Christians ;  and,  through  the  political 
i^ftuettce  of  their  instructorSf  ho  doubt,  a 
short  time  since,  came  under  the  alle^- 
ance  of  Pomare,  the  Queen  of  Tahiti, 
with  which  island  they  always  carried  on 
ooniiderable  intereourse." 


When  men  go  abroad  into  the 
world  they  should  be  prepared  to 
observe,  and  when  they  return  they 
should  at  least  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  their  subject  before 
they  attempt  to  inform  their  coun- 
trymen. "  Rope-yarn"  mey  do  very 
well  in  the  forecastle,  or  during  the 
hours  of  the  night-watch,  but  when 
it  is  spun  out  in  the  pages  of  a  book 
with  reiterated  protestations  of  cor- 
rectness, and  '^  the  author's  peculiar 
opportunities  for  acquiring  correct 
information,"  it  becomes  quite  an- 
other affair ;  and  then  the  follies  and 
inaccuracies  of  a  mere  romancer, 
otherwise  unworthy  of  notiee,  re- 
quire the  juxtaposition  of  truth. 
There  are  two  points  in  this  brief 
passage  worthy  of  note.  1.  That 
the  missionaries  brought  the  islands 
under  the  Tahitian  rule,  and  2. 
The  absence  of  any  statement  show- 
ing the  beneficial  effects  of  Christi- 
anity among  them. 

The  Paumotu,  Coral,  or  Pear! 
Islands,  called  also  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  stretches  over  several 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
crosses  the  meridian  of  Tahiti,  with- 
in from  five  to  ten  degrees  of  longi- 
tude of  the  latter  island.  They  have 
for  a  long  time  maintained  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Society 
Islands,  and  in  the  reign  of  Pomare 
I,  Tomatiti  of  the  Paumotu  group, 
attempted  to  overrun  Tahiti.*  Po- 
mare sent  him  a  toritten  letter,  which 
led  to  a  peace.  At  a  period  some- 
what later,  after  Pomare  II.  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  and 
reports  of  the  change  had  reached 
the  Coral  Islands,  some  of  the  na- 
tives passed  over  to  Tahiti  to  witness 
the  wonderful  revolution.  When  Mr. 
Ellis  built  his  printing  office  at  Afa- 
reaitu,  Eimeo,t  1817,  the  body-guard 
of  Pomare  was  composed  of  Pau- 
motuans,  in  preference  to  his  own 
subjects.  The  instructors  of  the 
simple  islanders  have  used  as  little 

•  Wilkes,  i,  343?  ' 

t  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  ii,  165 ; 
iii,  192. 
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political  infloence  in  this  case  as  in 
many  others  in  which  they  have 
heen  compelled  to  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part. 

Though  Mr.  Melville  has  much  to 
say  in  many  places  respecting  the 
character  and  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries, he  omits  here  to  notice  the 
changes  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  Paumotuans,  effected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  Capt 
Wilkes,  who  will  doubtless  be  re- 
garded as  an  impartial  witness,  will 
give  us  a  few  brief  facts  in  illustra- 
tion. 

"  Nothing  could  he  more  striking 
than  the  difierence  that  prevailed 
between  these  natives  and  those  of 
the  Disappointment  Islands,  which 
we  had  just  left.  The  half-^siviliza- 
tioD  of  the  natives  of  Raraka,  was 
very  marked,  and  it  appeared  as 
though  we  had  issued  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light.  They  showed  a 
fnodest  disposition  and  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  were  not  long 
at  a  loss  to  what  to  ascribe  it ;  the 
lamsionary  had  heen  at  work  here^ 
4md  his  exertions  had  been  based 
vpon  a  firm  foundation;  the  savage 
had  been  changed  to  a  reasonable 
creature.  •  •  •  If  the  missionaries 
had  effected  nothing  else,  [the  secu- 
rity of  seamen,]  they  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  those  who  roam 
over  this  wide  ocean,  and  incur  its 
many  unknown  and  hidden  dan- 
gers."» 

At  Aurora  Island,  Capt.  Wilkes 
again  saw  printed  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  of  the  people 
could  "read  and  write  well." 

**  No  spears,  clubs,  or  warlike  in- 
struments were  to  be  seen,  and  when 
I  asked  for  them  as  matters  of  curi- 
osity, they  said  they  had  no  arms 
except  two  muskets,  which  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  hanging  up  un- 
der the  eaves  of  the  house.  The 
native  missionary,  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  told  me  that  in  times 
past  they  had  '  all  war,'  but  now  all 

•  Wilkes,  i,  386. 


was  peace.  I  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing to  what  he  imputed  the  change, 
and  he  readily  answered,  ^  Mittion- 
ari,  mai-tai,  raai-tai,'  (missionary, 
good,  good.)"f 

At  Anaa  or  Chain  Island,  the  like 
happy  change  was  visible.  The  in- 
habitants, formerly  cannibals,  have 
become  Christians,  and  within  twen- 
ty-five years. 

"  Since  the  residence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries they  have  imbibed  better 
tastes;  and  the  Christian  influence 
has  made  them  more  peaceful." 

The  invasion  of  Tahiti  by  the 
French,  and  the  Roman  Priests,  is 
made  the  subject  of  running  com- 
ment through  several  chapters. 

The  intrusion  of  Romanists  into 
the  Hawaiian,  Georgian,  and  Socie- 
ty Islands,  together  with  the  "  intol- 
erance," "proscription,"  "bigotry," 
and  "inhospitable  treatment,"  main- 
tained towards  them '  by  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  are  occasions  of 
frequent  indignation  and  holy  repu- 
diation with  the  Belcher^  school,  of 
which  we  may  find  many  disciples. 

The  prominent  principle  which 
led  to  the  rejection  of  the  Roman- 
ists is  obvious  to  a  thinking  mind. 
The  half-refined  idolaters  see  in  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  crucifix, 
the  paintings,  the  wafer,  and  the 
beads,  only  the  elements  of  a  bap- 
tized idolatry.  Much  as  we  may 
deplore  their  intellectual  incapacity 
to  discriminate  here,  it  does  not 
modify  or  change  the  fact.  That 
they  are  not  alone  to  be  condemned 
for  this  obliquity,  Is  evident  from  the 
history  ot  the  world. 

A  Hindoo  Brahmin  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  not  embracing  Roman- 
ism, makes  the  following  compari- 
sons: 

t  Wilkes,  i,  340. 

t  Captain  Belcher,  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Sui- 
phar,  who  assaulted  Rev.  H.  Bingham  by 
shaking  his  fist  in  his  face,  while  the 
EnglisE  Consul  did  the  same  to  Kirau,  a 
female,  second  in  rank  to  the  king.  The 
sulphureous  captain  threatened  to  hang 
Mr.  Bingham  at  the  yard  arm.  Bot  of 
this  in  its  own  time. 
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<*  Has  the  Feriaghi  ebeap  pardoes  ?  So 
have  we.  Can  the  RomaDist  by  the  masa 
rescue  his  anceslur«i  from  purgatory  ?  We, 
by  ceremonies  at  Gay  a,  can  do  tne  same 
for  ours.  Can  the  priest  chmnce  the  bread 
and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood  ?  Our 
muntraa  can  impart  divine  attributes  to 
images.  Who  arc  the  Romish  monks  but 
the  counterparts  of  oor  Sunyasees  ?  Do 
the  Catholics  count  tbeir  beads?  So  do 
we  our  maJas.  Do  they  pray  to  mother 
Mary  ?  So  do  we  to  Gani;a-mal.  Do 
their  priests  eschew  marriages?  So  do 
our  Gosalies.  Have  they  nuns?  So  have 
we  our  Bach-girls,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  temple.  Do  they  boast  their  anti- 
quity ?  Compare  eighteen  hundred  years, 
the  period  thev  claim  as  the  age  of  their 
church,  with  rour  jugs  of  Hindooisro." 

Such  is  the  estimate  placed  upon 
the  religious  system  of  Rome  by  ao 
enlightened  Pagan.  Does  it  not  find 
a  perfect  parallel  in  the  Catholic 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  of 
Green  Bay,  Michigan.  As  it  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Seventh  Report  of 
the  Leopold  Foundation^*  it  comes 
from  an  undoubted  source. 

*'  The  masterly  painting  of  the  croas,  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  VoD  Henepel,  or  Vienna,  makes 
the  altar  not  a  little  imposing.  Upon 
two  Indians  who  entered  our  church,  the 
sight  of  this  crucifix  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression*  that  they  cried  ouiy  '  this  is  ike 
true  God  whom  we  would  server*  and  there- 
upon received  instruction  and  were  bap- 
tized. *  •  *•  Of  beads,  images,  &c.,  we 
can  not  get  enough;  a  beautiful  rosary  is 
no  trifle  for  the  Indians ;  they  wear  them 
constantly  on  the  neck,  and  ask  for  them 
as  unceremoniously  as  children." 

The  philosophy  of  the  Romish 
church  teaches  that  the  paintings, 
the  cruciEz,  6(c.,  are  only  memori- 
als or  signs,  to  direct  the  spirit  of 
the  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Grod 
through  some  object  palpable  to  the 
outward  sense.  The  same  princi- 
ples were  held  by  the  educated  apol- 
ogists of  Egypt  who  excused  the 
idolatry  of  their  countrymen. 

"  The  philosophers,  say  they,  honored 
the  image  of  God  wherever  they  met  with 
it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  conse- 
quently  much  more  io  those  which  par- 
took of  life.  They,  therefore,  are  to  be 
commended,  who  worship  not  the  crea- 
tures, but  the  Supreme  Deity  through 


•  Translated  for  the  N.  Y.  Observer. 


them  f  which  ouf  ht  to  be  eatdemed  as  ao 

many  mirrors  offered  us  by  nature,  re- 
flecUng  the  divine  imase.  The  divine 
nature  can  not  dwell  in  the  artful  diaposi- 
tion  of  colors,  nor  in  matter  which  is  mb- 
ject  to  decay,  and  destitute  both  of  sense 
and  motion.  As  the  sun,  moon,  air,  heav- 
en, earth,  and  sea  are  common  to  all  men, 
but  have  different  names  in  different  na- 
tions ;  so  there  is  but  one  mind,  and  one 
providence  which  aoverns  the  universe, 
though  called  by  different  names,  and 
worshiped  in  divers  manners,  and  with 
different  ceremonies,  according  to  tb« 
laws  and  customs  of  every  country."-^ 
Universal  History ,  vol.  i,  p.  597. 

Idolatry,  every  where  as  well  as 
in  all  its  forms  and  modifications, 
has  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  meaning 
— this  is  adapted  to  the  subtle  inquiry 
of  the  casuist,  and  that  is  suited  to 
the  gross  and  unlettered  condition 
of  the  popular  mind.  The  masses^ 
both  ancient  and  modern,  were  and 
are  idolaters. 

As  the  Tahitians  and  Hawaiians 
bad  long  been  the  victims  of  an  op- 
pressive and  bloody  religious  system, 
they  rejoiced  when  their  chains  were 
broken  ;  being  satisfied  with  the  re* 
ligion  of  Christ  as  taught  by  the 
Protestant  teachers;  and  delighting 
to  worship  him  without  the  interven- 
tion of  images,  which  appeared  to 
them  only  more  elegant  as  works  of 
art  than  their  own  rudely  hewn 
blocks  of  stone  or  wood,  they  could 
not  consent  to  the  reestablishipg  of 
the  old  idolatry  under  a  new  form. 
But  superadded  to  this  is  another 
reason — laws  had  been  enacted  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  and  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  When,  therefore, 
the  new  preceptors  were  found  on 
the  decks  of  men-of-war,  alternating 
with  casks  of  brandy,  which  were  to 
be  accepted  at  the  hazard  of  learn- 
ing their  first  lesson  in  the  classical 
irony  of  the  French,  the  natives 
could  not  entertain  any  other  con- 
viction than  that  such  a  religion  was 
no  better  than  their  ancient  system. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  deten- 
tion occasioned  by  the  following  ex- 
quisite passage  in  illustration  of  this 
topic,  exhibiting  the  parallel  drawn 
above  as  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
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Aztec  race,  h  is  fVoin  tlie  pen  of 
ooe  of  the  meet  elegant  writers  of 
the  present  age. 

*'  The  Roman  Catholic  communion  haa, 
it  mast  be  admitted|  some  decided  advan* 
tues  over  the  Protestant,  /or  the  purposea 
01  pro«eJjriism.  The  dazzling  pomp  of 
its  serTiee,  and  its  touching  appeal  to  tiie 
sensibilities  affect  the  imagination  of  the 
mde  child  of  nature  much  more  power- 
fallj  than  the  cold  abstractions  of  Pro- 
testantism,  which,  addressed  to  the  rea- 
son, demand  a  degree  of  refinement  and 
mental  cultnre  in  the  audience  to  com- 
prehend them.  The  respect,  moreover, 
shown  by  the  Catholics  for  the  materiHl 
fspresentations  of  Divinity,  greatly  facili- 
tates the  same  object.  It  is  true,  such 
reprc*sentation8  are  used  by  him  only  as 
incentives,  not  as  the  objects  of  worship. 
But  this  distinction  is  lost  on  the  savage^ 
who  finds  snch  forms  of  adoration  too  anal- 
ogous to  his  own  to  impose  any  great  vio- 
Unee  on  his  feelings.  It  is  only  required 
of  him  to  transfer  his  homage  fi'om  the 
image  of  QuetzalcoatI,  the  benevolent 
deity  who  walked  among  men,  to  that  of 
the  Virgin  or  the  Redeemer;  from  the 
en>«s,  which  he  has  worshiped  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  god  of  rain,  to  the  same  cross, 
the  aymbol  of  salvation*" — PrescoU,  Con- 
fust  of  Mexico f  vol.  I,  p.  291. 

Such,  then,  being  the  imiversal 
seniicnentof  idolatrous  nations,  which 
we  might  siill  farther  illustrate  bv 
the  history  of  numerous  tribes,  is  it 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Tahi- 
tians  and  Hawaiians,  aAer  having 
maintained  the  Protestant  religion 
for  some  years,  should  look  upon 
the  adoption  of  Romanism  as  "  a 
step  backwards  towards  the  ancient 
idolatry  ?^^  Is  it  strange  that  the 
chiefs  should  reject  the  Romish  mis* 
sionaries  as  being  dangerous  to  their 
peace,  when  we  remember  that  for 
similar  political  considerations,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Leos,  Piuses, 
and  Innocents,  of  the  papal  chair 
were  banished  from  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Germany  after  the  Reformation^ 
and  are  still  rejected  by  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Europe  ?  We  leave 
the  obvious  inferences  from  these 
facts  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader.* 

*  The  curious  student  of  siuh  themes, 
whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  we  refer 
to  the  anaJytical  diaaertation  of  Conyera 


This  view  of  the  nature  of  Roman 
worship  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  one  who  vbits  Polynesia, 
where  the  intrusionists  have  sought 
or  obtained  an  entrance.  In  the 
Hawaiian  group,  there  was  no  op- 
position manifested  by  the  chiefs, 
missionaries,  or  people,  until  the 
priests  were  very  strongly  suspected, 
and  with  good  reason,  to  have  been 
concerned  in  an  attempted  rebellion 
under  Lilika.  This  naturally  exci» 
ted  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  against  the  new  teachers  and 
their  religion,  regarding  them  as 
equally  dangerous  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  government,  the  administra- 
tion of  wholesome  laws,  and  the 
preservation  of  good  order.  With- 
out referring  to  the  testimony  of  the 
missionaries,  which  might  be  con- 
demned as  the  evidence  of  interested 
parties,  we  give  a  brief  passage  from 
Capt.  Wilkes's  Narrative  : — 

Middleton  on  the  *  Conformity  of  Popery 
and  Paganism.'  And  in  passin^g  to  the 
next  topic  must  place  in  connection  with 
the  above  the  following  circumstances. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  Peten 
—to  return  from  our  digression — listened 
attentively  to  the  preacnins  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Frjars,  and  consented  to  the  instant 
demolition  of  tlieir  idols,  and  the  erection 
of  the  cross  upon  their  ruins.  A  singular 
circumstance  showed  the  value  of  these 
hurried  conversions.  Cort^,  on  his  de- 
parture, lefl  among  this  friendly  people 
one  of  his  homes,  who  had  been  disabled 
by  an  injury  in  the  foot.  The  Indians 
felt  a  reverence  for  the  animal,  as  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  mysterious  power 
of  the  white  men.  When  their  visitort 
had  gone,  they  offered  flowers  to  the 
faor»e,  and,  as  it  is  said,  prepared  for  him 
many  savory  messes  of  pouury,  such  as 
they  would  have  administered  to  their 
own  sick.  Under  this  extraordinary  diet 
the  poor  animal  pined  away  and  died. 
The  affrighted  Indians  raised  'his  effij^y  in 
stone,  and,  placing  it  in  one  of  their  teo^ 
ealliSf  did  homage  to  it,  as  to  a  deity.  In 
1618,  when  two  Franciscan  Friars  came 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  these  regions, 
then  searcely  better  known  to  the  Span- 
iards than  before  the  time  of  Cortes,  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  objects  which 
they  found  wtta  tfaia  sutoe  of  a  hone,  re^ 
eeiving  the  homace  of  the  Indian  wor- 
shipers, as  the  god  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning."—Pr«jco«,  Conquest  ofMexicOf  vol. 
iii,  p.  394. 
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*<  la  tpita  of  tbe  prolritNtorj  law,  [an 
early  statule  forbidding  tbe  iotroductioa 
of  any  but  the  Proiesiant  religion,]  it  ia 
a  notorious  and  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
Urst  Catholic  priests,  who  Inaded  in  1897, 
were  kindiv  treated  by  all  claeses  of  na- 
tives, and  by  the  Protestant  mipsioQaries. 
The  American  missitin  even  fbmished 
(hem  with  the  books  they  had  printed  to 
enable  them  to  learn  tbe  Hawaiian  Ian- 
guace.  When,  however,  mass  was  first 
publicly  celebrated,  the  converted  natives 
in  general  took  an  aversion  to  that  mode 
of  worship,  as  it  apneared  to  them  a  step 
backward  Unoards  their  ancie$U  idolatry  ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  which,  had 
tbev  continued  heathen,  might  have  been 
an  inducement  to  adopt,  served  now  to 
alienate  them  from  it."* 

This  estimate  of  the  Romish  wor- 
ship, by  the  half-civilized,  and  half- 
enlightened  people  of  the  Hawaii 
Islands,  is  announced  again  in  the 
♦*  Manifesto"  of  Captain  La  Place, 
who  plays  such  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  group.  He 
says — 

**  In  fine,  they  [the  principal  chiefs] 
will  comprehend,  that  to  persecute  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  tarnisn  it  with  the 
name  of  idolatry,  and  tu  expel,  under  this 
absurd  pretext,  the  French  from  this  Ar- 
ohipeiago,  was  to  ofi*er  an  insult  to  France, 
ana  to  its  sovereign." — Wilkes,  vol.  iv,  p. 
bO\, Appendix,  1. 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest to  an  enlightened  statesman 
to  inquire,  to  what  extent  French 
captains  have  the  privilege  of  inva- 
ding the  rights  of  Americans  abroad, 
of  dishonoring  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  menacing  tiie  lives  of 
those  under  its  protection.  Beside 
the  flagrant  outrages  of  La  Place,  in 
the  transactions  in  which  he  figured, 
occurrences  still  more  recent,  in  the 
Gaboon  river,  demand  the  serious 
attention  of  the  American  people. 
If  the  French  government  and  its 
officers  present  themselves  to  the 
world  as  the  agents  in  forcing  rum 
and  Romanism  on  the  less  refined 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  may  not  be 

*  Wilkes,  Exploring  Expedition,  vol. 
iv,  p.  11 .  See  also  Letter  of  Kameharoeha 
111.  to  P.  A.  Brinsmade,  U.  S.  Commer- 
cial A^nt,  ibidf  vol.  iv,  p.  505.  Jar- 
vis's  History  of  Sandwich  Islands,  App., 
p.  394, 


Qoiraportant  to  the  American  people 
to  know  how  far  their  rights  are  to 
be  invaded  in  the  persona  of  their 
fellow  citizens  who  exile  themselves 
in  the  noblest  of  all  human  enter- 
prises. 

Passing  over  many  pages  which 
are  full  of  statements  calculated  to 
mislead,  we  reach  chapter  xlviii, 
entitled,  "  Tahiti  as  it  is."  Let  us 
look  at  it. 

'*Of  the  results  which  have  flowed 
from  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with 
Polynesians,  including  the  attempts  to  civ- 
ilize and  christianize  them  by  missiona- 
ries, Tahiti,  on  many  accounts,  is  obvi- 
ous! v  tbe  fairest  practical  example,  in- 
deed, it  may  now  be  asserted,  that  the 
experiment  of  christianizing  tbe  Tahi- 
tians,  and  improving  their  social  condi- 
tion bv  the  introduction  of  foreign  cus- 
toms, has  been  fully  tried.  The  present 
generation  have  ^rown  up  ander  toe  aus- 
pices of  their  religious  instructors.  And 
although  it  may  be  urged  that  the  labors 
of  the  latter  have  at  times  been  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  unprincipled  foreign- 
ers, still,  this  in  no  wise  renders  Tahiti 
any  the  less  a  fair  illustration ;  for,  with 
obstacles  like  these,  the  missionaries  in 
Polynesia  must  always,  and  every  where 
stroggle." 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  question 
with  t^s,  whether  the  presence  of  for* 
eigners  does  not  do  almost  as  much 
injury  to  the  Polynesians,  as  all  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  mission- 
aries. How  this  influence  of  for- 
eigners has  been  exerted,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
tarded improvement,  procured  the 
murder  of  missionaries,  and  sought 
to  have  the  mission  establishments 
broken  up.  From  a  crowd  of  facts, 
we  cite  only  a  few. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  regular  system  of  indus- 
try, to  the  maintenance  of  a  rank 
among  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tions, took  measures  to  introduce 
the  sugar  manufacture  on  the  islands, 
some  eight  or  ten  species  of  cane 
being  indigenous.  For  this  purpose 
they  sent  out  machinery,  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  long  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  processes  adopted  in  the 
West  Indies.     Look  at  the  sequel. 
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**  £«rlj  m  tbo  year  1819,  the  captaio  of 

a  veesel,  the  Indus,  whom  purposes  of 
commerce  led  to  Tahiti,  informed  the  king 
that  Mr.Gyles*8  errand  to  Tahiti  was  mere- 
ly experimental,  and  that,  should  the  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  sugar  succeed,  indi- 
viduals from  distant  countries,  possessing 
iuBuence  and  lar^e  resources,  would  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  islands,  and  with 
an  armed  force,  which  he  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  oppose,  would  either  destroy 
the  innabitants,  or  reduce  them  to  slave- 
ry. These  alarming  statements  were 
■trengtbened  by  allusion  to  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  where  Mr. 
Gyles  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  and  the  culture  of  coffee. 
•  •  •  «  •pjjjg  yig^  Qf  jjie  enterprise  led 
Pomare  to  decline  rendering  that  assis- 
tance which  was  expected,  and  the  want 
of  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  necessary  labor  required  from 
the  natives  was  oaid  for  at  a  remarkably 
high  price,  and  otten  difficult  to  obtain  on 
any  terms.'** 

The  result  was,  that  the  mission- 
aries, under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  unfounded  rumors  thus 
brought  against  them,  finding  they 
could  not  succeed,  abandoned  the 
undertaking,  and  on  the  14th  of 
May,  ^  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  quiet 
the  people,  advised  Mr.  Gyles  to  re- 
turn to  New  South  Wales  by  the 
first  conveyance."t 

The  same  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  the  introduction  of  cot- 
ton manufacture,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Melville,  p.  258.  The  traders  as- 
sured the  people  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  isl- 
ands, would  prevent  shipping  from 
visiting  them,  <Scc. ;  offering  to  give 
for  raw  cotton  twice  as  much  cloth 
as  they  could  procure  at  the  factory. 
Sometimes  they  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Armitage  to  abandon  so 
hopeless  a  project  as  to  train  the 
people  to  habits  of  industry.} 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  landed  March  8d, 
1820,  were  greeted  with  similar  dif- 
ficulties. Unprincipled  foreigners 
assured  Liboliho  that  the  mission- 
aries would  eventually  strive  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  islands — that 


•  Ellla,  ii,  212, 213. 
t  Ibid,  ii,  294. 
VOL.VL 


t  Ibid,  U,  213. 


though  the  foreigners  first  went  to 
the  West  India  Islands  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  they  aAerwards  attack- 
ed and  defeated  the  inhabitants, 
hunted  them  with  blood-hounds,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  islands.^ 
AAer  some  lime,  however,  these  re- 
ports were  so  far  overcome,  that  the 
missionaries  were  welcomed,  and 
assigned  to  different  stations. 

Without  stopping  to  quote  Wilkes's 
Narrative  and  the  records  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  or  the  Mission- 
ary Herald,  we  take  another  exam- 
ple occurring  at  the  Tonga  Islands. 

The  missionaries  who  settled  at 
Tongataboo,  from  the  Duff,  April 
12,  1797,  were  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  savage  conduct  and 
continual  warfare  of  the  people. 
A  convict  from  Botany  Bay,  named 
Morgan,  came  to  settle  on  the  isl- 
and ;  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  body  by  his  stealing  and  improp- 
er conduct,  when  they  complained 
to  the  chiefs.  Morgan  retorted  that 
the  missionaries  were  the  cause  of 
the  pestilence  then  raging,  that  they 
shut  themselves  up  to  pray  and  sing, 
which  was  their  way  of  sorcery, 
that  their  books  were  books  of  witch- 
craft, &c.  He  told  the  chiefs, "  You 
are  dying  every  day,  and  will  soon 
be  cut  off,  and  the  King  of  England 
will  take  possession  of  your  islands." 
The  chiefs  rushed  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries and  killed  a  number,  while 
the  others  escaped  to  Port  Jackson. || 

The  desolating  effects  of  the  li- 
centious intercourse  of  the  foreign- 
ers and  natives  threatening  to  ex- 
terminate the  race,  a  law  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Hawaiian  government  for 
its  suppression.  The  missionaries 
were  charged  with  the  creation  of 
this  law,  which  produced  the  most 
violent  opposition  among  the  sea- 
men frequenting  the  various  ports  of 

§  Ellis,  ii,  212.  History  of  Missions, 
2  vols.  4lo,  "  Sandwich  Islands."  Dib- 
ble, Hist.  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  72.  Jar- 
vis's  Hist.  Sandwich  Islands,  221.  Ellis, 
iv,  31.    Stewart,  Private  Journal,  p.  157. 

II  Mariaer's  Tonga  Islands,  p.  74 ;  Mis- 
•ionary  Voyage,  8vo,  1805,  342, 43. 
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that  group.  On  the  5th  October, 
1826,  soon  aAer  it«  passage,  two  of 
the  crew  of  the  ship  Daniel,  Captain 
Buckle,  of  London,  called  at  the 
bouse  of  the  missionaries,  and  charg- 
ed them  with,  being  the  authors  of 
the  law,  and  threatening  them  with 
a  combined  attack.  The  lawless 
behavior  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
their  desperation,  the  violence  of 
their  threats,  and  the  visits  they 
made  to  the  house,  compelled  the 
teachers  to  barricade  their  house, 
from  which  they  were  afraid  to  stir 
for  some  time.  Captain  Buckle  of- 
fered his  men  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  attack  on  the  mission- 
ary dwellings.* 

Still  more  infamous  than  this  was 
the  conduct  of  Lieut.  John  Percival, 
and  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Dolphin,  Honolulu,  1826.  For  the 
details  of  their  proceedings  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  several  sources.t 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of 
foreigners,  and  could  the  long  cata- 
logue of  fearful  crime  be  known, 
the  people  of  Britain  and  America 
might  well  weep  over  their  shame. 

The  external  forms  of  heathen 
society,  and  the  institutions  which 
characterize  its  history,  together 
with  the  more  hideous  crimes  which 
darken  its  page,  are  overthrown  with 
comparative  ease,  by  the  force  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  example  of 
civilization  witnessed  in  its  teachers, 
but  having  achieved  this,  the  mis- 
sionary has  a  far  more  critical  and 
prolonged  task  to  perform.  He 
roust  take  the  most  difficult  materi- 
als and  shape  them  into  order,  and 
if  possible,  mould  them  into  a  di- 
vine image.  He  must  take  the  hu- 
man soul  and  emancipate  it  from 
the  bondage  of  fear^-he  must  take 
the  most  utterly  depraved  heart  and 
cleanse  it  in  the  Siloam  pools  of  life 
— he  must  take  the  mind,  dark  as 
the  Po,  to  which  it  looks  forward 

*  Journal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  See 
Hist,  of  Missions,  vol.  ii,  p.  325. 

t  Tracy's  Hist,  of  Missions^  p.  184; 
Jarvis^t  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  2&3. 


without  a  ray,  and  shed  upon  it  a 
beam  of  holy  light — he  must  take 
the  savage  nature  of  the  lion  and 
the  hyena,  and  transform  it  to  the 
similitude  of  the  lamb  and  the  dove 
— he  must  accomplish  that  which  all 
the  proud  philosophy  of  man,  the 
loAy  creations  of  genius,  and  the 
humanizing  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion can  not  effect — present  it, a  love- 
ly adumbration  of  the  Deity,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Redeemer.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  work  can  be  really 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  un- 
dertake its  accomplishment. 

The  stale  of  morals  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  during  the  reign  of  pa- 
ganism, may  be  learned  from  the 
following  graphic  account  of  what 
occurred  on  the  death  of  MoomOoe, 
the  king  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

"  As  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  to- 
day,  [May  2,  1797,]  brother  Bowel  I  went 
with  Ambler  to  Bunghye  to  see  tbe  cer- 
emony, and  found  about  four  thousand 
persons  sitting  round  the  place  where  the 
natooka  stands.  A  few  minutes  after  onr 
arrival,  we  heard  a  great  shoutiqc  and 
blowing  of  conch  shells  at  a  small  dis- 
tance;  soon  after  about  an  hundred 
men  appeared,  armed  with  clubs  and 
spears,  and  rushing  into  the  area,'began 
to  cut  and  mangle  themselves  in  a  most 
dreadful  manner :  many  struck  their  heads 
violently  with  their  clubs ;  and  the  blows, 
which  might  be  heard  thirty  or  forty 
yards  off,  they  repeated  till  the  blood  ran 
down  iu  streams.  Others  who  badspears, 
thrust  them  through  thr>ir  thighs,  arms, 
and  cheeks,  all  the  while  callmg  on  the 
deceased  in  a  most  affecting  manner.  A 
native  of  Feejee,  who  had  been  a  servaat 
of  the  deceased,  appeared  quite  frantic  } 
he  entered  the  area  with  fire  in  his  hand, 
and  having  previously  oiled  his  hair,  set 
it  on  fire,  and  ran  about  with  it  all  on 
flame.  When  they  bad  satisfied  theni- 
selves  with  this  manner  of  torment,  they 
sat  down,  beat  their  faces  with  their  fists, 
and  then  retired.  A  second  party  went 
through  the  same  cmeKies ;  ana  af\er  them 
a  third  entered,  shouting  and  blowing  the 
shells :  four  of  tbe  foremost  held  stones 
which  they  used  to  knock  out  their  teeth ; 
those  who  blew  tbe  shells  cnt  their  head* 
with  them  in  a  ihocfcin^  manner.  A  man 
that  bad  a  ipear,  run  it  through  his  arm 
just  above  the  elbow,  and  with  it  sticking 
fast  run  about  the  area  for  some  time. 
Another,  who  seemed  to  be  a  principal 
chief,  acted  as  if  quite  bereft  of  hia  sen- 
ses ;  be  ran  to  every  corner  of  the  vea. 
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and  at  eacfa  station  beat  his  bead  with  a 
club  til)  the  blood  flowed  down  his  shoul- 
ders. AAer  this,  brother  Bowell,  shock- 
ed)  and  unable  to  bear  the  scene  any  long- 
er, returned  home.  Fntiafaihe  also  came 
to  our  dwelling,  and  staid  about  two  hours. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  four  of  iis 
went  to  the  fiatoolca,  where  the  natives, 
of  both  sexes,  were  still  at  the  dreadful 
work  of  cutting  and  mangling  them- 
•elves."* 

Mariner,  who  resided  several  years 
at  ToDgatabu,  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Finou  Toogahau,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moomooe,  and  witnessed 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  Besides 
scenes  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed, he  informs  us  that  some  cut 
their  heads  with  such. strong  and  fre- 
quent blows,  that  they  caused  them- 
selves to  reel,  producing  afterwards 
a  temporary  insanity.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  length  this  extrava- 
gance would  have  been  carried,  if 
the  prince  had  not  ordered  Mr.  Mar- 
iner to  go  and  take  the  club  away 
from  them.  "  It  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  when  a  man  takes  a 
club  froin  another,  to  use  it  on  him- 
self; but  being  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Mar- 
iner was  not  expect^  to  do  this." 
The  fishermen  of  the  late  prince 
came  up,  each  bearing  a  paddle 
with  which  he  beat  his  head.  They 
were  singular  in  another  respect: 
that  is,  they  had  three  arrows  stuck 
through  their  cheeks,  in  a  slanting 
direction,  so  that  while  their  points 
came  quite  through  the  cheek  and 
met  in  the  mouth,  the  bther  ends 
went  over  their  shoulders,  and  were 
kept  in  that  situation  by  another  ar- 
row, the  points  of  which  were  tied 
to  the  end  of  either  arrow,  passing 
over  the  shoulder.  With  this  hor- 
rible equipment,  they  passed  around 
the  grave,  beating  their  faces  and 
heads,  or  pinching  up  the  skin  of 
the  breast,  and  running  a  spear 
quite  through  it.f 

In  view  of  such  evidences  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Polynesians, 

•  Missionary    Voyage,    London,    4to, 
1799,  p.  237. 
t  Ifariner,  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i,  p.  dSS, 


it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
conception  of  the  Christian  religion 
could  be  either  very  clear,  or,  dim 
and  gross  at  best,  could  be  very 
soon  directed  towards  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  With  what 
courage  must  those  men  and  women 
have  been  nerved,  and  with  what 
faith  strengthened,  who  could  look 
on  such  a  pandemonium  of  savage 
emotion,  and  almost  infernal  pas- 
sion, and  resolve  to  lead  these  same 
individuals,  gentle  and  subdued,  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  contagious  nature,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  of  some  of  the  awa- 
kenings among  the  Polynesians, 
might  reasonably  beanticipated  when 
reasoning  upon  such  scenes  as  those 
above  rehearsed.  That. all  should 
have  an  earnest  appreciation  and 
genuine  experience  of  divine  love, 
is  asking  too  much  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  the  large  ma- 
jority have  some  inward  light,  may 
be  bfelieved.  Partial,  indeed,  it  may 
be,  but  day  is  ushered  in  by  the 
faintest  change  in  the  impending 
gloom,  which  gradually  disappears 
before  the  unclouded  sun. 

Such  a  scene  as  that  described  by 
Mr.  Melville,  with  the  difference 
that  in  neither  case  was  it  occasion- 
ed by  a  desire  to  obtain  favor  with 
the  missionaries,  was  witnessed  in 
1840,  at  rtigopago,  Tuluila,  Samoa 
or  Navigator's  Islands.  The  awa- 
kening there  is  described  at  consid- 
erable length  in  the  proper  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  missionary,  had 
preached  but  a  few  miniites, 

*'  When  the  house  seemed  to  shake, 
and  the  Spirit  to  dart  his  arrows  of  con- 
viction with  such  a  powerful  hand,  that 
the  whole  place  was  on  the  move.  Wo- 
men were  carried  out  by  dozene,  convul- 
sed and  struggling,  so  as  to  drive  five  or 
six  men  about  like  trees  in  the  wind, 
who  were  exerting  all  their  strength  to 
hold  and  convey  them  away.  I  had  heard 
of  beatinf  breasts  and  tearing  hair  be- 
fore, but  f  have  now  seen  and  shall  not 
soon  forffet  it.  The  weaker  sex  was  not 
alone  anected ;  many  men  were  carried 
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out  HfeleM  as  itooea,  tod  oaanT  coald 
scarcely  be  removed  becauHe  of  tueir  aw- 
fully convulsive  sirugglings/'* 

Similar  scenes  of  extravagance 
have  been  often  witnessed  among 
rude  and  uncultivated  people,  and 
even  in  our  own  country.  Nor  does 
such  excitement  prove  the  absence 
of  some  intelligent  conviction  of  sin, 
and  the  renewmg  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  fact  recorded  of 
this  revival,  that  it  was  followed  by 
the  happiest  reformations  among 
thieves  and  polygamists,  is  a  suffi- 
cient  answer  to  the  cavils  of  such 
writers  as  Melville. 

The  reader  will  see,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  Po- 
lynesians, the  gigantic  labors  which 
must  be  iM)dertaken  and  the  severe 
trials  which  must  be  endured,  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  missionary.^ 
Is  it  not  enough  that  he  should  be 
exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  savages, 
and  be  buried  in  such  a  mass  of  cor- 
rupt  and  loathsome  materials,  with- 
out  being  vilified  in  his  native  land 
by  the.  misrepresentations  and  de- 
traction of  his  own  countrymen  ? 

We  all  know  the  power  of  asso* 
ciation,  and  have  doubtless  ^felt  its 
influence  in  our  own  experience. 
How  strong  must  this  power  be  in 
retarding  the  development  of  spir- 
itual religion  among  a  people  like 
the  Polynesians,  where  the  scenes 
of  their  former  superstitions  and 
crimes  are  still  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  a  bloody  altar  or  a  crumbling 
heiau,  and  where  many  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  participated  in  the 
abominations  and  cruel  rites  of  pa- 
ganism. While  no  one  can  be  so 
irrational  as  to  look  for  a  genuine 
experience  of  religion  in  every  in- 
dividual, the  surrounding  grossness 
must  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  name.  Convert  a  heathen 
and  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
old  idolatries  and  unholy  associa- 

*  Missiooary  Life  in  Samoa ;  or  Life  of 
George  Archibald  Lumlie.  New  York  : 
R.  Carter.    Page  127, 128,  rt  #e^. 


tions-— expose  him  still  to  the  al* 
lurements  of  licentious  dances  and 
games — tempt  him  with  the  lawless 
independence  of  his  former  condi- 
tion, in  place  of  the  restraints  and 
%felf-denial  of  Christianity — and  it 
will  be  a  miracle  if  he  preserves 
his  integrity.  But  if  in  addition  to 
these  temptations,  visitors  from  civ- 
ilized nations  conspire  to  undermine 
his  faith  and  virtue,  and  Tommo* 
and  Long  Ghosts  play  their  insidi- 
ous words  into  the  ears  of  the  Ideeas 
and  Loos  of  such  communities,  and 
with  refined  "  hypocrisy,"  "  devout* 
ly  clasp  their  hands  and  implore  a 
ble6siog,"f  the  day  may  be  long 
postponed  before  pure  religion  will 
become  established  in  those  lovely 
isles. 

Like  all  superficial  writers,  Mr.^ 
Melville  leaves  the  greater  part  of 
his  task  unperformed.  He  does  not 
allude  to  the  former  degradation  of 
the  female  population,  with  its  ma- 
ny consequent  evils.  But  with  a 
partiality  quite  characteristic,  he 
quotes  Kotzebue  and  Beechey  \xk 
support  of  his  positions.  The  first, 
though  uttering  in  almost  every  page 
a  host  of  misstatements,  gives  us  the 
following  information,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  reform  in  the  thieving 
propensity  of  the  Tahitians. 

<'  Neither  can  I  deny  that  the  morala  of 
the  Tahitians  were  very  exceptionable  id 
another  point,  in  which  also  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries  has  been  beneficially 
exerted." 

The  same  author  says : 

"  After  many  fruitless  efforts,  aom^ 
English  missionaries  succeeded  at  length 
in  the  year  1797,  in  introducing  what  they 
called  Christianity  into  Tahiti,  and  even 
in  gaining  over  to  their  doctrine  the  king 
Taio,  who  then  governed  the  whole  isl- 
and in  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  con- 
version was  a  spark  thrown  into  a  pow- 

\  Omoo,  p.  348.  ♦*  Hereupon,  every 
body  present  looked  exceedingly  pleased ; 
Po-ro  cominc  up,  and  addressing  the  doc- 
tor [Long  Gnosi],  with  much  warmth; 
and  Arfretee,  regarding  him  with  almost 
maternal  aflTection, exclaimed  delij^htedly, 
'Ah!  mickonaree  tata  maitai !'  in  other 
words,  *  What  a  pious  young  man  !* " 
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der  aucMsiaa,  and  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  explosion.  The  marais  were 
fiuddeoty  destroyed  by  order  of  the  king 
— every  memorial  of  the  former  worship 
defiMsed — the  new  religion  forcibly  estab- 
lisbedy  and  whoever  would  not  adopt  it, 
put  to  death.  With  the  zeal  for  making 
proselytes,  the  rage  of  tigers  took  posses- 
sion of  a  people  once  so  gentle,  otreama 
of  blood  flowed— whole  races  were  ex- 
terminated.'** "The  religion  Uu^bt  by 
the  missionaries  is  not  true  Christianity, 
though  it  may  possibly  comprehend  some 
of  its  doctrines,  hot  half  understood  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  That  it  was  es- 
tablished by  force,  is  of  itself  an  evidence 
acainst  ita  Christian  principle.  A  reli- 
gtoo  wbkh  consists  in  the  eternal  repeti- 
tion of  prescribed  prayers,  which  forbids 
every  innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or 
annihilates  every  mental  power,  is  a  libel 
on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity, 
the  benign  Friend  of  human  kind."t 

Our  Russian  navigator  proceeds 
to  use  the  language  quoted  by  Mr. 
Melville,  that  "  with  some  good,  re- 
ligion has  done  a  great  anK)unt  of 
evil.  It  has  restrained  the  vices  of 
theA  and  incontinence,  but  it  has 
given  birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy, 
and  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  all 
other  modes  of  faith  once  foreign  to 
the  open  and  benevolent  character 
of  the  Tahitian!"  Christianity, 
which  found  the  Tahitians  without 
a  written  language,  and  in  twenty 
y^rs  gave  them  the  Bible,  and 
books  of  scientific  and  literary  char- 
acter, "gave  birth  to  ignorance P^ 
Christianity,  which  found  the  Tahi- 
tians treacherous,  like  all  other  un- 
refined nations  who  have  no  moral 
sense,  "gave  birth  to  hypocrisy ^^^ 
which  is  a  universal  trait  of  the  hu- 
man heart  when  left  free  to  devel- 
op its  depravity !  Christianity  gave 
birth  to  intolerance^  when  the  truth 
is  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel,  the  liberality  of  the  people 
is  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  fe- 
rocious wars  of  their  former  slate ! 
Christianity  put  to  death  the  hapless 
victims  of  its  savage  power,  when 
the  record  is  in  all  Polynesia,  with 
only  one  exception,  that  the  clem- 
ency and  tenderness  of  the  Christians 

'  Kotzebu«9  2  vols.  8vo,  London^  vol. 
1,159.  t  Ibid,  1,168. 


after  the  battles  waged  by  the  ezas* 
perated  heathen,  gave  convincing 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  loveliness 
of  the  new  religion  1 

On  page  231,  says  Mr.  Melville — 

"The  entire  system  of  idolatry  has 
been  done  away,  together  with  several 
barbarous  practices  engrafled  thereon. 
But  this  result  is  not  so  much  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  civiliz- 
ing effects  of  a  long  and  constant  inter- 
course with  the  whites  of  all  nations;  to 
whom,  (br  many  years,  Tahiti  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  resort  in 
the  South  ISeas.  At  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, the  potent  institution  of  the  Tabu, 
together  with  the  entire  paganism  nf  the 
land,  was  utterly  abolished  by  a  volunta-  . 
ry  act  of  the  natives,  some  time  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries 
among  them." 

We  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
the  "  civilizing  effects  of  a  long  and 
constant  inter(yurse  with  whites  of 
all  nations," — what  they  were  we 
cheerfully  leave  our  a«sthor  to  de^ 
fine.  So  far  as  all  reliable  history 
sheds  light  on  the  question,  the  only 
civilization  that  Pomare  I.  and  II. 
and  their  chiefs  learned  was  ihe  use 
of  firearms  and  distilled  spirits,  in- 
stead of  the  disgusting  Ava — until 
1812,  when  Pomare  II,  during  his 
expatriation  from  Tahiti,  professed 
Christianity. 

The  great  temple  of  Oro  was  in 
the  district  of  ^tehuru,  Tahiti,  and 
in  1801,  a  great  council  having  been 
held,  Otu  and  his  father  pretended 
to  receive  communication  from  heav- 
en that  Oro  wished  to  be  conveyed 
to  Tautira,  in  Taiarabu,  and  on  re- 
sistance of  the  Atehuruan  ehiefs,  a 
great  conflict  ensued.  The  ani- 
mosities continued  with  various  suc- 
cesses for  several  years,  when  in 
1808  Pomare  fied  to  Eimeo,  and 
those  of  the  missionaries  who  re- 
mained behind  him  lef\  on  22d  De* 
cember,  1809.  During  the  exile  of 
Pomare  his  thoughts  were  turned  to 
Christianity,  and  on  the  18th  July, 
1812,  he  professed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  1814  he  was  invited  to 
return  to  Tahiti,  and  after  a  time 
thought  himself  and  his  Cbristiaa 
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subjects  secure.  The  heathen  par- 
ty, however,  sought  to  destroy  them 
in  a  great  battle  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1815,  but  the  Christians  anticipating 
an  attack  were  all  prepared  to  em- 
bark, and  escaped  in  their  canoes  to 
Eimeo.  The  heathen  party  finding 
themselves  foiled,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  for  old  quarrels,  fell  into 
a  bloody  contest  on  the  spot,  when 
Pomare  was  soon  aAer  recalled  by 
the  conquerors.  On  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, 1815,  the  last  battle  which 
stained  Tahitian  soil  with  heathen 
sacrifices  took  place,  and  Pomare 
was  acknowledged  undisturbed  sove- 
reign. The  overthrow  of  idolatry 
immediately  consequent  on  his  ac- 
cession, was  the  direct  jresult  of  mis- 
sionary labor.  And  so  in  every  in- 
stance, with  the  exception  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  a|^ne. 

Our  author  betrajrs  another  evi- 
dence of  ignorance  by  saying,  page 
267,  that  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
fruit trees  were  destroyed  "  in  the 
sanguinary  religious  hostilities  which 
ensued  upon  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  Pomare."  The 
hostility  was  on  the  side  of  the  hea- 
then, who  endeavored  to  destroy  the 
Christians,  and  these  girdled  proves 
of  bread-fruit  are  the  sad  evidences 
of  the  desolation  which  marked  hea- 
then warfare.  ^ 

Af\er  Pomare  had  routed  the  reb- 
els on  the  12th  of  November,  they 
took  themselves  to  the  mountains 
and  caves,  expecting  to  be  pursued 
and  put  to  death — their  children 
slaughtered,  their  houses  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  their  trees  destroy- 
ed. But  the  stragglers  after  two  or 
three  days  ventured  to  peep  out, 
and  finding  every  thing  around  them 
in  peace,  emboldened  by  their  secu- 
rity, came  out  of  their  hiding  pla- 
ces, and  were  met  by  assurances  of 
protection.  They  could  not  believe 
their  eyes  and  ears  at  what  they 
saw  and  heard,  but  when  they  found 
that  their  families  were  safe,  and 
their  fruit  trees  uninjured,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  great  idol  and  the 


fklse  gods  and  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, they  marched  out  in  a  body 
and  submitted  to  Pomare,  crying 
out,  that  the  new  religion  alone 
could  have  produced  this  change. 
After  this  event,  commenced  those 
improvements  which  have  resulted 
in  making  Tahiti  a  place  where 
whites  of  all  nations  can  resort. 

This  destruction  of  the  groves  of 
bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees  was 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  features 
of  heathen  warfare.  ThQ  people, 
as  well  as  the  chiefs,  often  spoke  of 
it  in  allusion  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  Said  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Raratonga,  to  Mr.  Williams — 

**  We  were  fools  enough  to  fight  with 
the  trees  as  well  as  with  men ;  since  we 
cut  many  down  ourselves,  lest  our  ene- 
mies should  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  and 
others  our  conquerors  destroyed.  If  it 
were  possible  I  would  put  new  bark  on 
all  these  trees,  and  fill  up  the  gashes  in 
all  the  others;  for,  wherever  I  so,  they 
stare  me  in  the  face,  and  remind  me  oif 
my  defeat.  However,  young  trees  are 
^rowin^  fast,  and  I  am  planting  cocoa-nuts 
in  all  directions ;  so  that  my  possessions 
will  be  equally  valuable  with  those  of  our 
conquerors ;  and  I  am  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  having  them  again  destroyed  *,  for 
the  Gospel  has  put  an  end  to  our  wars.*' 

These  struggles,  often  resulting  in 
the  depopulation  of  whole  districts, 
were  frequent  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity — but  wherever 
the  Gospel  has  been  established, 
wars  have  ceased,  Mauke,  the  isl- 
and visited  by  Lord  Byron,  is  anoth- 
er instance  of  the  change.  Two  or 
three  years  before  the  teachers  land- 
ed there,  Ramo-tane,  the  chief  of 
Atiu,  one  of  the  Hervey  Group,  in 
order  to  extend  his  dominions,  pass- 
ed over  to  Mauke,  and  destroyed  the 
people,  set  fire  to  the  houses  con- 
taining the  sick,  and  seizing  those 
who  attempted  to  escape,  tossed 
them  upon  fires  kindled  for  the  pur- 
pose !  Occasional  famines  and  these 
horrible  contests  were  leading  mo- 
tives for  the  infanticide  so  prevalent 
in  Polynesia.  It  was  indeed  a  spec- 
tacle morally  sublime  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  this  sanne  Ramo-tane, 
the  murderous  chteflain,  himself  be* 
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eame  the  first  bearer  of  the  words  of 
Christ  to  the  people  of  Mauke,  after 
his  conversion,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  company  who  united  in  that 
lovely  isle,  in  celebrating  the  dying 
love  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  While 
civilization  has  not  yet  taught  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  the  world  to 
beat  their  swords  and  spears  into 
ploughs  and  pruning-hooks,  the  fe- 
rocious and  sanguinary  idolater  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  infinite  love, 
and  weeps  over  the  desolation  he 
has  occasioned — ^^  to  learn  war  no 
iBore." 

After  the  subversion  of  idolatry 
in  the  Georgian  and  Society  groups, 
Kamehameha  I,  of  Hawaii  (Sand- 
wich Islands),  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  Christianity, 
began  to  inquire  what  the  new  reli- 
gion was.  He  however  died  on  the 
8lh  of  May,  1819,  eleven  months 
before  the  American  missionaries 
touched  at4^ailua.  Liholiho,  (not 
only  unprincipled,  but  the  victim  of 
the  base  arts  of  foreigners,  who 
made  him  drunk,  and  wrote  ^^on 
paper  and  taught  Ruakini  the  vilest 
words  in  the  English  language,  and 
engaged  in  mock  prayer  before 
him,'*)  feeling  the  restraint  which 
the  tabut  imposed  upon  his  women, 
resolved  on  its  overthrow.  This 
step  being  favored  by  the  chiefs  and 
others,  he  prepared  a  feast,  and  de- 
liberately taking  a  forbidden  dish, 
went  over  to  the  table  with  the  wo- 
men and  partook  of  the  repast.  The 
cry  went  round,  "  the  kapu  is  bro- 
ken," and  soon  after  the  gloomy  and 
bloody  edifice  of  idolatry  toppled 
to  its  ruin.  The  "  long  and  civiliz- 
ing intercourse  with  foreigners"  had 
nearly  defeated  the  Sandwich  Island 
mission,  had  not  providential  circum- 
^ances  prevented  the  success  of 
perfidious  and  aggrandizing  schemes 
of  interested  parties,  whose  cupidity 
or  whose  licentious  propensities  they 


*  Jantt's  Hist.  Hawaiian  Islands.  241 ; 
Stewart's  Private  Journal?  pp.  331, 232. 
t  Hawaiian,  ilpapu. 


knew  would  be  crossed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  missionaries. 

Mr.  Melville  confinues — 

'*  Bui  let  us  consider  what  results  are 
directly  ascribahle  to  the  luissiooariea 
alooe. 

"  In  all  cases,  they  have  striven  hard  to 
mitigate  the  evils  resulting  from  the  com- 
merce with  the  whites  in  general.  Such 
attempts,  however,  have  been  injudicious 
and  often  ineffectual ;  in  truih,  a  harrier 
almost  insurmountable  is  presented  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  themselves. 
Still,  in  this  respect,  the  morality  of  the 
Islanders  is,  upon  the  whole,  improved  by 
the  presence  of  missionaries. 

*'But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
latter,  and  one  which  in  itself  is  most 
hopeful  and  gratifying  is,  that  they  have 
translated  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Jan- 
gunge  of  the  island;  and  [  have  myself 
known  several  who  were  able  to  read  it 
with  facility.  They  have  also  established 
churches,  and  schools  for  both  childreo 
and  adults;  the  latter,  I  regret  to  jtay,  are 
now  much  neglected,  which  must  be  as- 
cribed, in  a  great  ttieasnre,  to  the  disor- 
ders growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
French." 

What  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
'^commerce  with  the  whites^^  can 
be,  the  reader  has  no  means  of 
knowing  from  Mr.  Melville,  unlese 
the  abolition  of  idolatry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  *^  long  and  civilizing 
intercourse  with  foreigners,*'  be  the 
leading  feature.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, from  what  little  we  know  of 
the  subject,  that  the  evil,  so  definite- 
ly hinted  at,  is  the  wholesale  prosti- 
tution, in  consequence  of  which  the 
Tahitians  and  the  Hawaiians  have 
been  swept  off  by  a  terrific  scourge 
since  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites  commenced,  and  which  has 
been  only  stayed,  and  the  hope  of 
saving  a  remnant  of  these  people  fos- 
tered, by  the  establishing  of  Christian 
laws  and  Christian  institutions.  The 
^^evils,*'  which  perhaps  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  chaffering  and  swind- 
ling operations  of  foreigners,  are  too 
momentous  and  significant  to  be  pass- 
ed over  without  a  word.  And  yet 
this  profound  oracle  of  Polynesia  and 
"  Tahiti  as  it  is,"  says  nothing  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  except  that  *^  the  moral- 
ity of  the  islanders,  is,  upon  the 
wbolO)  improved  by  the  missiona- 
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ries.^^  The  ^'  injudicious  and  inef- 
fectual attemptft^^  are  nothing  but 
the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting 
licentiousness,  the  importation  of 
liquors,  and  intemperance  ! ! 

The  true  cpndition  of  a  heathen 
tribe,  in  all  the  moral  deformity  and 
hideousness  of  their  abominable  and 
cruel  rites,  and  the  almost  utter  ne- 
gation of  every  thing  that  is  good^ 
in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  term, 
and  not  mere  instinct,  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken as  missionaries  to  enlighten 
and  elevate  them.  And  although 
we  may  now  go  to  Tahiti,  and  be- 
hold in  it,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  broken  fragments 
and  dreary  ruins  of  the  old  systems, 
and  all  things  as  in  the  transition 
state;  and  though  we  may  weep 
over  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands, 
we  have  yet  reason  to  hope  that  the 
seed  sown,  will  at  length  make  her 
rejoice  in  brightness  and  beauty. 

When  Pomare,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1817,  printed  the  first  sheet  of 
the  spelling  book,  he  was  but  giving 
the  first  impetus  to  that  untold  power 
which  is  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  world.  And 
though  we  may  have  our  ears  pained 
by  the  discord,  and  our  hearts  bro- 
ken with  grief  over  the  wasting 
families  of  the  earth,  we  feel  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
power  which  shall  stem  the  torrent 
of  death,  or  will  call  to  judgment 
the  guilty  destroyers  and  their  less 
guilty  victims. 

The  remaining  remarks  of  our 
author  are  fortified  with  quotations 
from  Kotzebue,  Beechey,  andothers, 
and  are  such  as  favor  Mr.  Melville's 
views.  However  agreeable  it  might 
be  to  expose  the  follies  of  this  whole 
triad  of  superficial  observers,  the 
time  and  space  requisite  would  make 
too  large  a  demand  upon  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  A  full  examination 
of  the  legitimate  topics  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  improvement  in  the  in- 
teilectual,  moral,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Polynesians — their  for- 


mer customs  and  habits,  tbe  present 
state  of  society  in  regard  to  its  in- 
dustrial interests,  the  introduction  of 
various  branches  of  art,  manufac- 
ture, and  agriculture,  the  establish- 
ing of  codes  of  written  laws,  the  re- 
cognizing of  these  governments  as 
independent  sovereignties,  the  fear- 
ful depopulation  of  the  islands,  and 
others  which  crowd  before  us,  would 
protract  our  remarks  to  an  ample 
folio.  But  we  forbear  the  arduous 
task. 

The  opinions  of  men  who  after  a 
few  days  of  intercourse  with  a  peo- 
ple whom  they  see  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  whom  they  bid  farewell  in  a 
week  or  a  month,  whether  they  be 
titled  noblemen  or  frolicking  sea- 
men. Von  Eotzebues,  Beecheys,  or 
Melvilles,  are  all  of  little  moment ; 
yet,  as  Russell  remarks  of  the 
first  two,  their  opinions  are  such 
^^  as  can  not  fail  to  have  great  weight 
with  the  public,''  because  their  posi- 
tion entitles  them,  as  observers  and 
historians,  to  credit,  not  that  they 
make  statements  which  are  reliable 
or  true. 

Passing  by  Lieut  Wilkes's  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  passage  from  Darwin's 
"  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,"  the  mod- 
esty of  whose  opinions,  with  the  en- 
lightened character  of  the  observer, 
strongly  commends  it  to  the  impar- 
tial reader. 

**  From  the  varying  accounts  which  I 
had  bad  before  reaching  thene  islands,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  form,  from  my  own 
observation,  a  judsment  of  their  moral 
state,  although  such  judgment  would  ne- 
cessarily be  verj  imperfect.  First  im- 
pressions at  all  times  very  much  depend 
on  one's  previously  acquired  ideas.  M  j 
notions  were  drawn  from  Ellis's  Pulyne- 
sian  Researches,  an  admirable  and  most 
interesting  work,  but  naturally  looking  at 
every  thing  under  a  favorable  point  of 
view  ;  from  Beechey's  Voyage,  and  from 
that  of  Kotzebue,  which  is  strongly  ad- 
verse to  the  whole  missionary  8}'»tem. 
He  who  compares  these  three  accounts 
will,  I  think,  form  a  tolerably  correct  con- 
ception of  the  present  state  of  Tahiti. 
One  of  my  impressions,  which  I  took 
from  the  two  last  authorities,  was  de- 
cidedly iooorract,  viz.  that  the  Tahitiau 
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InA  bvcome  a  gloomy  raoef  and  lired  in 
ftar  of  the  missioaariea.  Of  tha  latter 
feoiing  I  saw  do  trace,  unless,  indeed, 
fear  and  respect  be  confounded  under  one 
name.  loatead  of  diecontent  being  a 
common  feeling,  it  wonld  bo  difficult  in 
Europe  to  pick  out  of  a  crowd  half  ao 
roapy  merry  and  happy  faces.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  flute  and  dancinc  is  in- 
veighed acainst  as  wron^  and  foolish; 
the  more  than  Presbyterian  manner  of 
keepins  the  Sabbath,  is  looked  at  in  a  sim- 
ilar light.  On  these  points  I  will  not 
pretend  to  olfer  any  opinion  in  opposition 
to  men  who  hare  resided  as  many  years 
as  I  have  days  on  the  island. 

''  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  morality  and  religion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  highly  creditahle.%  There  are 
HMny  who  attack,  even  more  acrimoni- 
ously than  Kotzebue,  both  the  missiona- 
ries, their  system,  and  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  it.  ouch  reasoners  never  compare 
the  present  state  with  that  of  the  island 
only  twenty  years  ago,  nor  even  with 
that  of  Europe  at  the  present  day ;  but 
they  compare  it  with  the  high  standard  of 
Gospel  perfection.  Thev  expect  the  mis- 
sionaries to  effect  that  wnich  the  Apostles 
themselves  failed  to  do.  Inasmuch  as  the 
condition  of  the  people  falls  short  of  this 
high  standard,  blame  is  attached  to  the  mis- 
aionai7,  instead  of  credit  for  that  which  he 
has  effected.  They  forget,  or  will  not  re- 
member, that  human  sacrifices  and  the 
power  of  an  idolatrous  priesthood — a  sys- 
tem of  profligacy  unparalleled  in  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  world^nfanticide,  a  con- 
aeqaence  of  that  system — bloody  wart, 
where  the  conquerors  spared  neiiber  wo- 
men nor  children — that  all  these  have 
been  abolished,  and  that  dishonesty,  in- 
temperanee,  and  licentiousness,  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  a  voyager  to  forcet  these 
things  is  base  ingratitude,  for  should  he 
chance  to  be  at  the  point  of  shipwreck 
on  some  unknown  coast,  he  will  most  de- 
voutly pray  that  the  influence  of  the  mia- 
alonary  may  have  extended  thus  far. 

"  In  point  of  morality,  the  virtue  of  the 
women,  it  has  b0«n  (men  said,  is  most 
open  to  exception.  But,  before  they  ara 
blamed  too  severely,  it  will  be  well  dis- 
tinctly to  call  to  mmd  the  scenes  descri- 
bed by  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Banks,  in 
which  the  grandmothers  and  mothers  of 
the  present  race  took  a  part.  Those  who 
are  noost  severe  should  consider  how 
much  of  the  morality  of  women  in  Eu- 
rope is  owing  to  the  system  early  impress- 
•d  by  mothers  on  their  daughters,  and 
bow  much  in  each  individual  case  to  the 
precepts  of  religion.  But  it  is  useless  to 
argue  tciik  such  reasoners  :  I  bdieve  thatf 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  field  of  li- 
eentt0usnsss  quite  so  open  as  formerly^ 
tkew  vfiU  jwt  give  arsJUt  to  a  tiwralMu 
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which  they  do  not  wish  to  practice^  or  to  a 
religion  which  they  undervaluCf  tf  not  do- 
spist^* 

Tbe  unfinished  records  of  the 
love  scenes  of  our  naodem  Boccac- 
cio, which  leave  the  reader  in  a  state 
of  not  very  uncertain  surmise  as  to 
the  secret  incidents,  we  commend 
to  the  conscience  of  their  author  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage. 

When  we  review  the  condition  of 
the  South  Sea  islanders  in  all  its  es- 
sential features,  mistaken  as  some  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  in  the 
measures  they  have  adopted,  enga- 
ged in  a  novel  and  almost  untried 
enterprise,  working  upon  materials 
the  nKMt  repulsive  and  difficult,  at- 
tempting to  overturn  the  supersti- 
tions and  systems  of  ages,  breaking 
up  the  stubborn  and  rugged  soil,  and 
endeavoring  to  soAen  and  purify  the 
callous  and  unclean  hearts  of  some 
of  the  most  debased  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  our  common  Father,  we 
think  there  is  ground  for  the  belief 
that  very  much  has  been  done  to- 
wards their  regeneration  and  re- 
demption. In  our  own  civilized  and 
Christian  land,  how  many  are  there 
who  present  no  better  aspects  of 
moral  character  than  the  half-re- 
claimed Tahitian  or  Hawaiian  !  Our 
refinement  only  conceals  and  hides 
in  secret  places  the  moral  death — 
the  loathsome  and  putrid  carcass-^ 
that  preys  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  our  very  firesides,  and  at 
the  thresholds  of  our  sanctuaries. 
The  intellectual  grossness  of  the 
Polynesian,  the  n^erely  animal  in« 
stinct  by  which  he  had  been,  until 
recently,  governed,  forms  tbe  un- 
sightly background  upon  which  his 
mora]  condition  has  been  drawn. 
To  look  for  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  even  a  proximate  under- 
standing of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christianity,  in  a  single  age,  would 
be  to  require  more  than  the  civilized 

•  Darwin's  Vovage  of  a  Naturalist, 
(Harper's  New  Miscellany,)  voL  ii,  p. 
191-193. 
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world,  with  all  its  refinement  and  its 
intelligence,  now  gives  to  the  reli^ 
gion  of  the  Redeemer.  Is  the  even* 
gelized  Tahitian  or  Hawaiian,  to 
to  be  accounted  a  barbarian  siill, 
nnleas  he  yield  a  purer  homage  in 
one  generation,  than  has  the  Chris- 
tian world  with  the  light  and  prtvi- 
ieges  of  eighteen  centuries  ? 

Ths  work  has  bebn  noblt  bs- 
GUif .  Wherever  the  missionary  has 
been,  the  mariner  may  follow  in 
peace  and  security :  where  the  mar- 
iner went  first,  the  missionary  could 
enter  only  at  some  serious  risk. 
Where  the  missionary  succeeded,  a 
code  of  laws  and  a  settled  constitu- 
tional  government  have  been  estab* 
lished  :  where  the  mariner  first  land* 
ed,  all  was  leA  to  the  caprice  or  the 
cupidity  of  the  chiefs  or  the  foreign- 
ers. Where  the  missionaries  first 
settled,  morality  and  the  arts  were 


introdijiced :  where  the  mariner  re- 
sorted, the  wildest  licentiousness 
was  encou raged.  Where  ignorance 
brooded  over  the  nations,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  poured  abroad  a  flood 
of  holy  Kght  and  intelligence.  The 
war-club  and  spear  have  given  place 
to  deeds  of  love  and  peace.  The 
bread-fruit  and  the  cocoa-nut,  once 
destroyed,  now  rear  their  heads 
over  peaceful  vales  and  undisturbed 
hamlets. 

Honor,  then,  to  those  noble  men 
who,  burning  with  zeal  to  rescue 
the  heathen  n'om  temporal  and  spir- 
itual death,  leA  their  homes  and 
their  enjoyments,  to  teach  them  the 
way  of  peace,  and 

**  High  on  the  p«gan  hilli,  where  Satan  tat 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kiogdoms 

threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanners  croM, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel  biasing  round 
Immortaftnith.** 


VOICES   OF    FREEDOM. • 


Wb  have  noticed  with  no  little 
satisfaction  for  some  time  past,  that 
while  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
current  light  literature  of  the  day, 
is  either  positively  pernicious  in  its 
influence,  or  is  utterly  insipid  and 
useless,  except  to  procure  waste  of 
time  and  want  of  thovsht,  there  is 
yet  another  very  considerable  por- 
tion coming  into  existence,  which 
has  a  purer  aim  than  to  corrupt  and 
destroy,  and  a  more  exalted  one, 
than  merely  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  an  idle  hoar.  It  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  at  last,  that  men 
can  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the 
same  time ;  that  their  passions  and 
emotions  can  be  aroused,  and  yet 
not  vent  themselves  in  knight-er- 
mntry,  nor  misanthropy,  nor  liber- 
tbism.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
ia  some  instances,  the  flowery  walks 
of  literature  have  been  trodden  by 

•  Voices  of  Freedom  j  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier.    Fourth  edition.    1846. 


earnest  and  thinking  men,  whose  dIh 
ject  has  been,  not  simply  to  weave 
garlands  for  sentimental  maidens, 
whose  nervous  systems  are  shock- 
ingly out  of  tune,  that  the  sickening 
perfume  of  the  flowers  breathed  late 
at  night  in  the  lorn  sufllerers^  close- 
pent  chambers,  may  aggravate  their 
amiable  illness ;  but  rather  to  gather 
out  from  the  whole  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, whatever  is  best  fitted  to  heal 
the  diseased,  and  to  supply  addition* 
al  strength  and  sustenance  to  those 
who  are  already  strong  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  to  meet  the  conflicts  of 
man^s  life.  And  they  who,  thus  in* 
lent  upon  ministering  healrog  and 
strength  to  diseased  humanity,  have 
sought  through  the  many  and  diver« 
sified  fields  of  nature,  that  great 
garden  of  God's  planting,  have 
found  there  many  a  tree  of  know- 
ledge, the  fruit  of  which  is  not  for^ 
bidden,  though  it  be  beautiful  to  the 
eye  and  pleasant  to  the  twte,  and  to 
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be  demred  to  make  ooe  wise.  They 
have  shown,  and  are  still  showing, 
by  their  productions,  that  not  every 
voice  of  mvittng  melody  is  to  be 
shut  out  from  our  ears  at  first  sound, 
as  if  its  very  enchantment  mast 
prove  it  to  be  that  of  a  syren,  which 
delights  and  allures  only  to  destroy. 
Tb^  have  taught  us,  that  not  every 
form  of  beauty  should  warn  us  at 
first  sight,  to  turn  from  beholding, 
as  if  its  captivating  aspect  were 
enough  of  itself  to  prove  it  to  be 
some  Circean  monster,  which  chan- 
ges all  who  expose  themselves  to 
the  influence  of  its  magic  spells,  to 
loathsome  brutes.  The  stem  phi- 
losophy which  would  make  truth  ne- 
cessarily repulsive  to  all  not  dispo- 
sed to  obey  its  dictates,  has  been 
obliged  to  admit  as  much  at  least  as 
this,  that  if  perverse  and  corrupting 
principles  may  find  their  way  to  the 
heart,  under  the  fascinating  disguise 
of  a  beautiful  exterior,  the  maxims 
of  sound  wisdom  may  reach  the 
same  fountain  of  feeling  and  of  ac- 
tion, under  the  same  disguise.  And 
if  it  be  denied  that  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  the  disguise  in  the  ooe  in- 
stance, it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
need  be  nothing  evil  in  it,  in  the  se- 
cond. If  a  subtle  and  deadly  poi- 
son may  be  administered  unperceiv- 
ed,  in  a  draught  so  pleasant  as  that 
all  appetites  will  relish  its  sweet- 
ness ;  so  the  antidote  which  the  dis- 
eased may  regard  as  loathsome  in 
itself,  may  be  given  in  the  same 
form.  If  the  child,  trained  up  in 
circumstances  adverse  to  his  moral 
improvetbent,  under  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  those  who  are  bitterly 
hostile  to  all  good,  may  become 
gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  at 
length  he  knows  so  little  of  what 
go(>cl  is,  as  to  be  insensible  of  the 
extent  to  which  evil  reigns  in  every 
desire  of  his  soul ;  so,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  diflerent  training,  may 
another  become  far  more  deeply  in 
love  with  all  goodness  than  he  is 
aware,  ttU  rough  contact  with  the 
worid  reveals  to  bimielf  more  clear- 


ly the  governing  principles  of  his 
own  mind.  And  the  means  which 
shall  contribute  to  this  happy  result 
in  the  one  case,  and  this  unhappy 
one  in  the  other,  may  not  be  paren- 
tal example  and  instruction  alone. 
If  a  bad  book,  drawn  up  in  a  fasci-* 
nating  style,  both  of  language  and 
of  conception,  may  do  its  reader 
more  harm  than  he  is  aware,  so  a 
good  book  with  the  same  pleasing 
address,  may  do  its  reader  more 
good  than  he  is  aware.  It  is  well 
that  some  are  beginning  to  see  this. 
And  when  they  attempt  to  set  forth 
truth,  adorned  with  the  gorgeous 
colors  which  imagination  showers 
upon  its  own  creation,  and  the  cau- 
tious critic  insinuates  that  there  must 
be  an  insidious  poison  lurking  be- 
neath so  much  beauty;  they  may 
well  dare  to  say  of  their  own,  and 
similar  prodoctions,  as  the  shrewd 
John  Wesley  said  in  defense  of  him- 
self, for  having  employed  some  of 
the  gayer  airs  of  the  festive  hall,  to 
set  forth  the  raptures  of  religious 
emotion — "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  devil 
should  have  all  the  best  music.''  It 
is  also  a  pity,  that  the  devil  should 
have  all  the  best  literature.  It  is 
a  most  mournful  pity,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  one  who  has  a  mind  to  per- 
ceive and  a  heart  to  feel  whatever 
is  most  beautiful  and  glorious  in 
God's  creation,  that  the  power  of 
evil  should  claim  the  most  just  rep* 
resentation  of  that  beauty,  that  glo- 
ry, as  the  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing its  own  dark  purposes  of  wretch- 
edness and  ruin  to  man.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  deepest  regret  that  this 
is,  and  has  long  been,  so  far  true, 
as  that  many  readers  of  pure  and 
elevated  moral  sentiments,  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  intellectual 
beauty  with  moral  deformity,  so  in- 
variably, as  to  suspect  that  wherever 
tlie  former  is  exhibited,  the  latter 
must  be  a  necessary  accompaniment. 
Thus,  whenever  they  are  told,  on 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  in 
some  department  of  fictitious  or  ima- 
ginative literature,  that  it  nMy  be 
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safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young ;  they  insensibly  begin  to  re- 
gard that  statement  as  equivalent  to 
one,  that  the  new  production  has  too 
little  life,  beauty,  richness  of  thought 
and  i^aagery,  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  young,  who  have  already  had 
a  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
the  tempter  urges  upon  them  with 
disguised  and,prevailin^earne6toesB. 
Thus  too,  mapy  an  honest  hearted 
guardian  or  instructor  of  youth,  feels 
compelled  to  warn  his  charge  to 
shrink  from  entering  what  he  him- 
self regards  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  inviting  fields  of  literature,  as 
they  would  shrink.from  the  touch  of 
contagion,  or  from  the  instigations 
of  the  foul  fiend. 

It  is  however,  as  has  been  alrea4y 
stated,  a  subject  for  hope  and  con-* 
gratulation,  that  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  perversity  in 
aim,  or  inanity  in  substance,  or  both, 
among  mere  literary  writers,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent. 
Occasionally  we  find  one  giving  to 
his  thoughts  a  gayer  and  more  di- 
versified coloring  than  absolute  re- 
ality would  warrant,  and  yet  show- 
ing himself  to  be  in  earnest  in  toil- 
ing for  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow  men.  While 
the  teeming  and  licentious  imagina-* 
tion  of  French  feuilleUmuts^  has  not 
ceased  to  invent  ^^  all  monstrous  and 
prodigious  things*'  to  gratify  the  dis- 
eased appetite  of  their  million  read- 
ers, there  is  yet  not  entirely  want- 
ing among  all  of  Ihesey  the  evidence 
of  an  honest  purpose  to  expose  and 
break  down  false  theories  and  old 
abuses,  howevqr  little  skill  they  may 
possess  to  build  up  better  upon  the 
ruins  they  make.  In  Paris  itself, 
the  world's  emporium  of  literary,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  species  of 
uifting,  it  has  been  found  that  mere 
vivacity  of  description,  and  fertility 
of  aimless  and  useless  invention, 
will  no  longer  ensure  an  author  the 
sale  of  a  new  volume,  each  return- 
ing week.  And  in  England,  and  in 
our  own  country,  the  demand,  evea 


among  readers  of  magazines  and  lit- 
erary weeklies,  for  something  which 
has  strength  and  reality  and  a  noble 
aim,  is  becoming  stronger  and  loud- 
er. He  who  looks  for  nothing  be- 
yond popular  success,  as  a  Writer 
for  such  publications,  i»  taught  from 
many  sources,  that  no  small  part  of 
the  reading  world  is  beginning  to 
turn  its  patronage  in  favor  of  those 
who  speak  out,  most  truthfully  and 
nobly,  the  genuine  emotions  of  hu* 
noanity,  groaning  and  sighing  for  re- 
lease from  the  heavy  bondage  of  er- 
ror, and  depravity,  and  injustice. 
Thus  he  is  convinced  that  he,  or 
those  soon  to  come  after  him,  must 
expect  a  lot  of  shame  and  neglect 
if,  in  the  face  of  such  a  demand  for 
what  is  earnest,  and  real,  and  refor- 
matory, they  can  exhibit  themselves 
in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  in- 
ventors and  vendors  of  elegant  trifies. 
In  the  department  of  poetry,  (and 
it  is  to  that  principally,  that  we  re- 
fer in  th^se  observations,)  it  would 
be  easy  to  specify  instances,  both  in 
England  and  ii>  this  country,  show- 
ing that  a  single;  fugitive  piece,  ap- 
|>arently  thrown  off  by  its  author  in 
a  few  happy  moments,  when  nature 
and  humanity,  in  defiance  of  .art  and 
selfishness,  both  prompted  and  gui- 
ded his  efiTort,  has  done  more  to  awa^ 
ken  a  healthy  and  strong  action  in 
the  great  heart  of  the  Saxon  people^ 
than  a  lengthened  and  labored  poem, 
with  nothing  lo  conmiend  it,  but  a 
soulless  and  classical  beauty,  or  the 
revel ings  of  a  prodigal  imagination, 
in  the  misty  realm  of  the  ideal. 
The  recent  efifect  of  such  ^fiTusiona 
upon  the  minds  of  millions,  whose 
taste  for  the  beautiful  and  imagina- 
tive, had  been  fed  only  by  affected 
conceits,  or  monstrously  exaggera- 
ted real  sentiments,  or  the  reding 
garbage  of  sensualists;  has  been 
similar  to  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  same  minds,  by  the  sing- 
ing of  one  worthy  and  justly  admi- 
red family.  People  had  been  ac- 
'customed  to  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  at  concerts,  to  hear  unintel- 
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ligible  scfeeohings,  in  what  was 
clatmed  to  be  a  foreign  tongue, 
though  as  uttered  it  was  no  earthly 
kmguage,  and  to  see  rooustached 
Signore  Somebody,  and*  dark-eyed 
Signorina  Somebody-else,  go  into 
oonvulsioQS,  before  some  thousand 
spectators,  as  if  about  to  give  up  the 
fbost,  in  a  great  agony  of  tortured 
and  torturing  sound.  And  even 
they  who  had  any  little  remains  of 
heart  and  soul  left,  beneath  the  moun* 
tain-burden  of  conventionalism,  had 
been  compelled,  by  fear  of  losing 
caste  with  reputed  people  of  taste, 
to  afiect  little  less  extravagant  rap- 
tures of  admiration,  that  such  un- 
earthly,' not  to  say  "angelic"  or 
"divine"  notes,  could  be  extorted 
from  tbe  human  larynx.  But  when 
a  gracious  Providence,  as  if  intent 
upon  presenting  anew,  some  tokens 
of  its  first  perfect  work,  to  a  world 
that  had  forsworn  their  nature,  as 
well  as  their  God,  permitted  such 
people  to  hear  human  beings  sin^ 
again  as  of  old,  "  of  mercy  and  of 
judgment,"  with  notes,  words  and 
sentiments,  that  were  all  recognized 
at  once  to  be  their  own  language ; 
that  were  to  them  the  expression  of 
emotions  that  they  had  deemed  all 
unutterable ;  that  "  open  new  foun- 
tains in  the  human  heart,"  as  well 
as  stirred  the  old ;  while  thus  wrought 
upon  by  the  combined  power  of 
soul  enkindled  melody,  and  soul 
kindling  truth,  they  felt  themselves 
in  too  awful  and  holy  a  presence,  to 
'profana  its  sanctity  by  any  riotous 
uproar  of  their  own.  They  felt 
that  they  could  call  that  "  divine," 
with  less  appearance  of  blasphemy, 
since  there  was  so  much  more  in  it 
of  man  as  made  in  Grod's  image, 
and  not  in  the  mould  of  fashion,  or 
afler  the  code  of  fantastic,  though 
tyrant  custom.  Here  was  music 
with  no  pretensions  to  "  high  art." 
But  it  needed  none ;  for  it  was  na- 
ture, human  nature.  It  was  felt  to 
be  the  outpourings  of  free,  gener- 
ous human  hearts.  They  needed 
DO  newly  coined^  or  foreign  termin* 


ology,  to  describe  it.     Its  effect  was 
its  only  just  description. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  those  soul  stirring  lyrics,  that 
have  occasionally  found  their  way, 
firom  some  source,  into  the  public 
prints,  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
were  useless  labor  to  attempt  to  show 
them  consistent  or  inconsistent,  with 
rules,  derived  from  any  of  the  an- 
eient  or  modern  masters.  Their  ef- 
fect upon  intelligent, — nay,  upon  all 
minds,  proves  their  inspiration.  A 
single  instance  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain our  meaning.  One  of  these 
ftigitive  poems,  the  production,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hood,  a  few  years  since,  fell  under 
the  notice  of  one,  whose  great  mind 
also  now  sees  in  the  vast  vision  of 
eternity.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
keen-sighted  of  all  men,  most  elo- 
quent, with  nothing  to  adorn  or  give 
force  to  his  eloquence,  but  the  crys- 
tal clearness  of  his  own  thought. 
With  sensibilities  that  were  proof 
against  all  causes  that  Were  not  in 
reality  the  most  moving,  with  no 
taste  for  poetical  composition,  as 
such,  he  commenced  reading  the 
piece,  consisting  only  of  a  few  stan- 
zas. It  presented  in  its  own  vivid 
and  pregnant  manner,  thoughts 
which  he  recognized  at  once  to  be 
things  of  his  own  deep  and  painful 
experience,  and  so  overcome  was 
he  with  his  own  emotions,  that, 
though  he  repeatedly  attempted,  he 
could  not  for  the  time  read  the  few 
stanzas  through.  Call  the  odd 
rhymes,  and  the  irregular  versifica- 
tion of  Thomas  Hood  by  what  name 
the  critic  pleases ;  his  lines  or  the 
lines  of  any  other,  which  will  pro- 
duce such  effects,  upon  such  a  mind, 
are  poetry.  And  it  is  only  in  giving 
such  vivid  and  touching  expression, 
to  just  and  true  sentiments,  that  po- 
etry is  doing  its  office,  is  fulfilling 
its  **  mission."  And  the  millions  of 
the  poor,  the  "  unfortunate,"  the 
down-trodden  in  Britain,  have  rea- 
son to  bless  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Hood,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
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apparent  trifliog  with  the  serious 
things  of  life,  he  did  yet,  in  some 
instances,  with  a  most  awful  and 
imploring  earnestness,  speak  in  the 
ears  of  the  rich  and  mighty,  in  their 
behalf:  and  they  have  to  thank  him, 
too,  for  the  utterance  of  what,  to 
their  own  breaking  hearts,  has  been 
the  great  and  growing  agony  of 
many  years.  And  the  future  will 
show,  that  he  and  others,  animated 
with  still  more  of  the  same  spirit  of 
deep  sympathy  with  suflfering  hu- 
manity, have  not  spoken  or  written 
in  vain.  Their  "fugitive  pieces" 
will  find  their  way  into  the  gorgeous 
mansion  of  the  millionaire,  the  an* 
cestral  halls  of  the  peer,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  the  sovereign,  where  the 
presence  of  their  authors  would  have 
been  deenned  a  profanation.  And 
they  will  enter  there,  not  like  the 
frowning  and  licentious  minstrel  of 
old,  to  smile,  to  flatter,  and  to  sing 
of  love ;  but  to  cry,  like  the  voice, 
thought  to  have  been  heard  by  the 
conscience-smitten  Macbeth,  to  the 
fair  lady,  reclining  listlessly  on  the 
silken  divan,  and  to  the  proud  lord^ 
whose  untasked  mind  is  weary  with 
the  burden  of  finding  its  own  diver- 
sion ;  "  sleep  no  more,  for  the  hag- 
gard hand  of  cold  and  hungering 
poverty,  murders  the  sleep  of  groan- 
ing millions.  The  toilers  in  garrets, 
in  cellars,  in  mud  hovels,  fever- 
smitten  and  hunger-mad,  steep  not. 
Lean  famine,  provoked  and  almost 
necessitated  crime  and  despairing 
suicide,  sleep  not.  How  canst 
thou?"  Hood's  "Song  of  the 
Shirt"  is  still  thus  speaking,  though 
its  author  is  dead.  And  it  is  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  poetry,  thus  to 
give  utterance  to  the  deep  woe  of 
the  dumb  milTions,  who  can  only 
sigh  and  weep  in  expression  of  their 
misery.  It  is  its  office,  like  the  Gk>s- 
pel,  to  speak  for  the  poor,  the  hearts 
broken-,  the  comfortless,  and  not 
simply,  to  pander  to  the  luxuries  and 
vices  of  those  to  whom  truth  is  ever 
a  stem  and  rebuking  messenger.  If 
the  poet,  as  is  claimed  for  him,  po8« 


sess  more  than  woman's  tenderness, 
and  childhood's  innocence,  and  a 
prophet's  inspiration,  he  should  ex- 
hibit in  his  verses,  a  heart  throbbing 
with  pity  for  the  pangs  of  any  thing 
that  is  high,  enough  in  the  scale  of 
being  to  suffer,  much  more  for  the 
highest  of  God's  creatares  in  this 
world,  man ;  he  should  shrink  with 
shuddering  horror  from  the  praise 
of  successful  crime,  and  he  should 
speak  of  truth  and  righteousness,  6m 
one  sent  from  God. 

God  be  thanked,  that  in  thisy-our 
"  free  "  America,  we  have  at  least 
one  poet,  who  seems  thus  to  have 
understood  the  proper  use  of  the 
"  gift  and  faculty  divine."  It  would 
not  be  strange,  however,  if  many 
readers  among  bis  own  countrymen 
need  be  told  that  such  a  nmn  lives, 
that  his  name  is  John  G.  Whittisb. 
It  is  very  certain  that  many  readers 
of  high-wrought  fiction,  many  weep- 
ers over  unreal  sorrows,  many  sym- 
pathizers with  ideal  sufibring,  many 
haters  of  imaginary  monsters,  many 
fair  singers  of  songs  conceived  in 
the  prurient  brain  of  the  profligate, 
have  never  known  with  what  earn- 
est and  soul-kindling  words,  this  qui« 
et  man  of  peace  has  poured  out  hie 
own  deep  and  depk>ring  commiser* 
ation  of  their  great  sorrow,  into 
vwhose  souls  the  torturing  iron  of  bon^ 
dage  has  been  long  and  pestilently 
driven.  Certain  it  is  that  many  such 
readers  have  never  learned  to  sym* 
pathlse  with  this  Friend  poet,  in  the 
loAy  and  defiant  indignation,  with' 
which  he  has  hurled  his  just  and 
fiery  rebuke,  in  the  face  of  the  foul 
spirit  of  sect,  and  selfishness,  and 
iron-hearted  wrong.  And  yet,  as 
the  world  goes,  it  is  no  v^ry  strange 
thing  that  Whittier's  Poems,  which 
are  but  the  written  emotions  of  a 
most  generous  and  loHy  soul,  should 
seldom  find  their  way,  in  embossed 
covers  and  embellished  leaves,  to 
the  parbr  table  or  the  drawing  room 
cabinet.  For  it  is  for  the  most  part, 
artificial,  afiected  emotion,  that  is 
studied,  and  praotiped,aiul  exhibited 
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there ;  not  that  which  comes,  burst- 
ing like  a  fire  fountain,  from  a  heart 
thrilling  with  sympathy  for  all  that 
is  nearest  and  deepest,  and  most  ac* 
tual  in  human  woe.  Many  a  gentle 
mother,  who  listens  with  tears  to  her 
daughter  at  her  piano,  singing  the 
Peri's  "  Farewell  toAraby's  daugh- 
ter,'^ or  a  legend  of  some  hopeless 
maiden  repining  in  unrequited  love, 
centuries  ago,  amid  the  loathed  lux- 
uries of  feudal  halls,  in  Andalusia 
or  old  Castile,  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  that  same  adored  child  of  hers, 
learn  and  sing  in  the  presence  of 
her  visitors,  "  The  Farewell  of  a 
Virginia  slave  mother  to  her  daugh- 
ters, sold  into  southern  bondage.'' 
And  not  because  the  latter  is  want- 
ing in  poetical  sentiment,  or  in 
equally  touching  and  beautifbl  ex- 
pression. The  difference  is,  that 
the  one  is  the  cold,  though  glittering 
(Vost-work  of  fiction,  while  the  oth- 
er is  near,  present,  conscience-smi- 
ting truth.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the 
one  most  be  received  with  ecstacies 
of  admiration,  while  the  other  must 
be  proscribed  and  exiled  from  the 
realm  where  custom,  and  prejudice, 
and  self-styled  respectability,  hold 
the»r  tyrant  sway.  The  despairing 
wail  of  the  slave*  mother  pierces  the 
heart  to  the  depth  where  the  sense 
of  duty  dwells---the  ballad  reaches 
DO  farther  than  the  nen>ou$y  hysteri- 
cal  region  of  sentiment  The  for-^ 
mer  rouses  emotion,  which  struggles 
to  vent  itself,  in  noble  and  benevo- 
lent action.  The  latter  excites  feel- 
ing, only  to  send  it  abroad  in  listless 
dissipation  over  far  remote  time, 
and  distance,  and  uncertainty ;  while 
the  starving  poor  shiver  in  "  un- 
tended  raggedness  "  within  hearing 
of  that  song,  and  the  weary  bond- 
nan  wears  his  chain  in  the  same 
land,  with  his  groans  unheeded  and 
his  wrongs  unredressed.  And  yet 
the  Farewell  of  the  Virginian  mother, 
and  many  similar  productions  of  the 
■ame  writer,  are  not  without  their 

Cwer  to  move,  even  such  hearts  as 
¥6  long  been  well  nigh  insensible 


to  all  just  and  generous  feeling* 
We  know  nothing  of  the  physical 
mold  of  this  J.  G.  Whittier ;  but 
if  he  can  speak  his  poems,  breathing 
into  the  delivery  the  same  living  fire 
which  is  embodied  in  them,  and  if 
he  will  do  it,  even  in  the  strongholds 
of  conventionalism,  in  the  hearing 
of  "  brave  men  and  fair  women," 
the  former  may  restrain  their  in- 
dignation at  the  wrong  upon  which 
he  pours  his  scathing  reproof,  and 
the  latter  may  forbid  their  tears  to 
fiow  for  the  suffering  which  he  com- 
miserates, if  they  can. 

And  here  we  apply  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  all 
poetical  composition.  It  should  be 
such  that  it  can  be  spoken^  and  that 
when  well  spoken,  its  successive 
thoughts,  its  unfolding  meaning,  will 
tell  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
like  each  well  aimed  shot  of  the  can- 
nonier,  against  a  wall  that  has  al- 
ready been  shaken,  and  is  falling, 
stone  by  stone.  Poetry,  if  it  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  loses  more  than 
half  of  its  power  when  deprived  of 
the  accompaniment  of  the  voice. 
The  poet  even  now  is  under  license 
to  speak  of  himself  as  a  singer,  and 
in  the  olden  time,  when  his  profes- 
sion and  even  the  present  produc- 
tions in  his  art  received  th$ir  char- 
acter, he  did  actually  deliver^  not 
mumble,  and  mouth,  and  barbarize, 
under  the  pretence  of  singing  his 
own  verse.  And  for  any  one  in 
these  days  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
poet,  to  write  so  obscurely,  or  with 
sentiments  appealing  so  little  to  ac- 
tual convictions  and  experience  in 
the  human  heart,  as  that  his  |ines 
cannot  be  rendered  doubly  effective 
by  delivery,  is  for  him  to  show  him- 
self unfit  for  his  profession.  And 
to  attempt  to  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  the  most  true  and  essential  poe- 
try, by  only  glancing  the  eye  si- 
lently over  the  page  whereon  it  is 
inscribed,  is  like  attempting  to  feel 
the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Oratorio 
of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  Creation, 
by  reading  its  notes  silently.     He 
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him*  He  doet  oot  seem  to  have 
beeo  possessed  by  that  most  com* 
Bx>o,  yet  most  mistaken  hotioo  of 
poets,  that  ia  order  to  write  what 
shail  live  after  them,  they  must  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  the^ interests, 
the  sentiments  and  the  actual,  every- 
day life,  of  their  own  time.  They 
think  ihey  must  vindicate  their  claim 
to  the  name  of  prophet,  or  bard,  by 
ever  reaching  forth,  .with  anxious 
and  empty  grasping,  for  the  unseen, 
the  unattained,  *^  the  everlasting  to 
be  that  hath  been.*'  And  thus  when 
the  future  becomes  the  present,  aiKl 
Ihey  are  numbered  with  the  genera- 
tions of  the  past,  their  works  shall 
still  live,  and  exert  a  controlling  in* 
fiuence  over  the  thoughts,  aud  the 
more  spiritual  life,  of  the  genera- 
tions succeeding.  Vain  dreamers! 
Could  they  even  speak  of  the  fu- 
ture with  oracular  authority ;  of 
'what  worth,  would  their  imperfect 
and  enigmatical  responses  be,  to  an 
age  which  can  look  on  the  reality  ? 
And  besides,  are  not  the  most  en* 
groetsing  subjects  of  thought  and 
feeling  among  all  men,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  similar  in  character  ?  And 
will  not  the  poet  best  vindicate  his 
title  to  immortality,  by  the  variety, 
vigor,  or  power^  of  his  exhibition  of 
them  J  It  is  much  the  same  thing 
in  its  most  essential  particulars,  to 
live  this  life  of  ours,  in  all  times. 
And  he  who  can  draw  no  poetry 
from  human  life,  much  as  it  can  be 
observed  and  is  experienced  wher- 
ever men.  are,  such  as  it  must  be 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  and  in- 
finite responsibilities,  is  no  poet.  If 
then,  any  would  both  acquire  fame, 
and  accomplish  good  to  man,  by 
this  species  of  writing,  and  thus  be 
read  and  revered  in  other  times,  let 
them  imbue  tl)eir  verse  with  the 
growing  spirit,  the  toiling,  struggling 
ufe,  of  their  own  age.  So  have 
the  sons  of  fame  done  in  all  the 

rt    Those  that  are  read,  and  will 
read,  by  generations  to  come, 
are  those  that  spoke  most  truthfully 
of  their  own  time.     What  if  they 
Vol.  VI.  9 


bad  thought  it  onfittiog  that  they 
should  so  write  as  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  their  cotemporaries, 
would  they  be  read  by  us  ?  Is  not 
the  present  momentarily  becoming 
the  past,  and  as  distance  throws  its 
enchantment  over  its  wide  abyss  of 
forgetfulness  and  uncertainty,  will 
it  not  become,  in  the  estimate  of 
ages  yet  to  succeed,  far  moxe  the 
region  of  poetry,  the  haunt  of  im- 
agination, the  golden  realm  of  ideal 
beauty,  than  their  own  practical^ 
mechanical  present  ?  And  what 
names  shall  then  be  more  surely 
preserved,  from  the  all  engulfing 
abyss  of  the  past,  than  those,  who 
have  enshrined  in  their  clear  and 
glowing  thoughts;  the  most  vivid  and 
truthful  representation  of  that  ad- 
mired and  studied  period.  An^ 
above  all,  if  it  shall  be,  as  we  trust 
in  God  and  in  truth  it  shall,  tliat  at 
some  future  time,  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age shall  be  lifted  from  human  limbs 
and  human  souls ;  the  narrow  and 
covetous  spirit  of  sect,  and  creed, 
and  all  uncharitabieness,  shall  lose 
its  predominant  sway,  and  whatever 
is  most  just,  and  true,  and  godlike, 
in  principle  and  in  action,  shall  be 
most  admired  and  applauded ;  whose 
names  will  then  be  gathered  out 
from  the  dark  and  selfish  past,  to  be 
cherished  in  the  most  honored  re- 
membrance, if  not  those,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  hollow  preten- 
sion, heartlessness  and  gross  iniqui- 
ty, spoke  with  the  most  earnest  and 
thrilling  words,  in  rebuke  of  wrong, 
in  defense  of  the  helpless,  in  support 
of  all  that  is  even  most  true,  and 
real  and  lasting  ?  And  if  this  shall 
really  be  the  principle,  upon  which 
distant  posterity  will  revere  or  con- 
demn those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  then  certainly  our  author  has 
a  fair  prospect  of  receiving  much  of 
their  honor,  and  what  is  more,  if  it 
come  from  the  good,  much  of  their 
gratitude* 

These  poems  deserve  commend- 
ation also,  because  they  not  only 
sympathize  with  the  age  in  which 
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they  are  written,  but  also  ded  with 
the  realities  of  that  age.  Every 
period  haa  its  imaginary,  as  well  as 
Its  actual  world ;  the  imaginary  of 
one,  differing  as  much  from  that 
of  another,  as  the  actual  of  its  own 
period,  differs  from  that  of  another, 
or  from  the  imaginary  of  either. 
The  present  has  its  own  ideal,  well 
peopled  with  the  unsubstantial  im- 
ages, of  its  own  inverted  beauty  and 
deformity,  happiness  and  misery. 
U  has  its  own  marital  speculations, 
snddenly  accumulated  fortunes,  im* 
passioned  love,  deep  laid  plots  of 
villainy,  drawing-room  disasters, 
watering  place  adventures,  ball- 
room ecstasies,  it  has  its  own  pre- 
tended admiration  for  the  wonders 
of  external  nature ;  its  premeditated 
rhapsodies,  over  mountain,  and  take, 
and  waterfall,  storm-cloud,  sunset 
skies,  and  stormy  nights,  and  all 
originated  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  starveling  author^s  garret — all, 
from  first  to  last,  having  their  most 
substantial  existence,  in  the  muslin 
or  paper  bound  volume,  which,  not 
only  the  boarding-school  miss,  and 
the  city  clerk,  but  far  graver  per- 
sonages, read  in  the  steamboat,  the 
railroad  car  and  the  cloeet,  to  talk  of 
in  the  parlor,  the  social  circle,  and 
by  the  way -side,  and  to  dream  of  in 
the  dormitory.  This  is  the  imagin- 
ary world  of  the  present,  upon  which 
too  many  e](pend  whatever  they  have 
of  thought,  feeling,  or  emotion. 

There  is  also  an  actual  world  of 
the  present,  which  deals  in  for  high- 
er interest,  and  presents  far  more 
subjects  fof  thought  and  action.  It 
exhibits  man  as  he  itf,  subjected  to 
the  demands  of  the  most  awful  and 
illimitable  responsibilities ;  a  crea- 
ture capable  of  soaring  forever  to- 
ward the  infinite  heights  of  the  di- 
vine excellency,  or  of  plunging,  with 
continually  accelerated  ffight,  down 
the  dark,  unfathomed,  infinit^abyss 
of  eternal  guilt  and  eternal  woe« 
And  this  eternal  world  presents  on 
every  hand,  instances  of  this  contin- 
ually increasing  excellence  in  the 
slow  process  of  attainment  by  man. 


and  this  continually  increasing  goilt, 
and  the  liabilities  to  its  consequent 
wo.  Within  its  range  the  loud 
curse  of  the  blasphemer,  and  the 
importunate  prayer  of  him  who 
would  be  delivered  from  continu- 
ally ^  besetting  sin,"  are  heard  to- 
gether. The  agonizing  cry  of  mill- 
ions in  many  lands,  in  bondage  to 
iniquity,  to  ignorance,  to  man,  goes 
up  to  heaven,  as  a  perpetual  im- 
precating sacrifice,  to  call  down 
vengeance  or  deliverance.  And  in 
this  actual  world  of  the  present, 
there  are  not  only  wrongs,  and  woes, 
and  despair ;  but  also  love  for  the 
outcast,  commiseration  for  the  sor- 
rowing, energetic,  persevering  toil 
for  the  good  of  all,  and  high  hope 
for  the  coming  of  a  better  day. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  condition  of  such 
a  world,  has  led  at  least  one  poet,  to, 
find  in  it,  subjects  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  powers. 
No  wonder  he  finds  so  little  x>cca* 
sion  to  describe  imaginary  sorrows, 
while  he  knows  of  real,  which  are 
so  great  as  to  surpass  his  utmost 
power  of  description  ?  How  can  he 
waste  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  make 
his  readers  shudder  at  his  pictores 
of  imaginary  monsters,  when  the 
daily  tidings  of  the  times  tell  him  of 
thousanda  who  foreswear  the  ties  of 
humanity,  and  deem  God^s  image  in 
man  a  thing  as  base  and  merchant- 
able as  paltry  sold  ?  All  honor  to 
the  poet  who  dares  speak  of  such 
things  as  they  are,  and  who  seeks 
^^  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme'*  upon  the 
imperishable  foundation  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  And  thou,  great 
Father,  who  dost  acknowledge,  as 
thy  children,  the  dark  browned  sons 
of  bondage,  not  less  than  thehr  pale 
t>rethren  of  northern  climes;  give 
utterance  to  Voicbs  of  Febbdom, 
till  they  shall  sound  like  a  trumpet 
blast  throughout  all  this  guilty  land^ 
and  the  foul  spirit  of  oppression  shall 
be  scourged,  by  the  fiery  bolts  of 
truth,  beyond  all  our  borders  and 
out  of  the  world. 
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Th£  greater  part  of  the  articles 
which  coaipose  this  volume^  have 
beeu  io  one  foroi  or  another,  for 
some  time  before  the  public;  and 
have  received  much  of  the  attention, 
to  which  as  elegant  and  impressive 
discussions,  they  are  certainly  en* 
titled.  There  is  great  beauty  of 
aiyle — much  force,  and  much  feli* 
city,  of  language  about  tbem.  They 
display  a  rich  and  vigorous  imagin- 
ation, a  due  and  cultivated  taste, 
and  for  the  most  part  an  elevated 
and  courteous  spirit;  to  all  which 
we  regret  that,  by  the  hostile  bear* 
iog  of  the  work  upon  our  orthodox 
faith,  we  are  obliged  to  render  but 
the  scanty  justice  of  this  paragraph. 

We  discover  also  a  comprehen- 
sive and  philosophical  turn  of  thought 
ia  many  of  his  discourses ;  of  which 
4hat  for  *^  Miracles  preliminary  to 
the  argument  for  a  Revelation,^'  is 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen.  His 
views  too,  of  inspiration,  display  the 
same  tendency  toward  enlarged  and 
general  views ;  though  of  these  we 
can  by  no  means  speak  with  tlie 
same  unqualified  approbation.  This 
philosophical  tendency,  however, 
requires  great  accuracy  of  discrim- 
ination, and  much  logical  force,  to 
render  its  results  at  all  valuable. 
Without  tliese,  it  is  apt  to  deprive 
us  of  iacts  of  the  utmost  moment, 
and  give  us  instead  of  them,  only 
barren  and  useless  generalizations; 
an  objection  to  which  in  our  view, 
much  of  oftr  autbor^s  reasoning  lies 
open«  The  fact  however,  that  Dr. 
Dewey's  work  has  been  so  generally 
known  fo  our  readers,  and  his  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  merit  so  gen- 
erally acKl  highly  appreciated,  may 
serve  as  an  apok>gy  if  we  confine 

^  *  Diioourae*  and  Reviews,  upon  ques- 
tiont  in  Contpoverdinl  Ttieoiugy*  and 
Frseticat  Relicion.  By  Orville  T>ewe7, 
D.D.,  PSftoroftbeCboroh  of  the  MoMisli 
la  New  YiKk. 


our  remarks,  to  a  consideration  of 
it  in  the  aspect  to  which  its  con* 
troversial  character  naturally  in- 
vites us. 

The  two  opening  chapters  of  the 
volume,  one  upon  "  The  Unitarian 
Belief,"  and  the  other  upon  "  The 
nature  of  Religious  Belief,"  present 
to  us  a  question  of  some  interest,  in 
which  our  author   stands  at   issue 
with  Prof.  Stuart.     In  his  review  of 
Mrs.   Dana's  recent  work,  the  last 
named  gentleman  has  dropped  some 
very   significant  expressions,   with 
reference   to  the  use  of  orthodox 
terms  in  some  portion  of  the  work 
before  us,  alledging  that  in  using  the 
the  words  '•*'  Atonement,  Regenera- 
tion, Depravity,"  6ic.,  to  express  the 
religious  belief  of  Unitarians,  em- 
ploying at  the  same  time  ^^  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  definitions,"  Dr.  D. 
has  been  guilty  of  a  ^^  degrading  ar- 
tifice," and  one  which  "  merits  the 
scorn  of  every   upright  man,"  &c. 
These  remarks  Dr.  T).  quotes  in  a 
note,  as'^a  '^surprising  comment" 
upon  his  language  and  his  motives ; 
and  replies  in  a  style  which,  though 
not  undignified,  is  exceedingly  warm. 
The   practice   which  Prof.  S.  thus 
severely   reprehends,  had  been  so 
frequent,  and  is  so  unjust  to  what 
we  deem  the  truth,  that  though  the 
topic  is  a  most  uninviting  one,  we 
feel   constrained    to   point   out  the 
utter  futility  of  the  vindication  which 
Dr.  D.  has  attempted.     He  argues 
that  he  has  nowhere  professed  to 
use   these  terms   in    the    orthodox 
sense,  but  that  ^^  throughout  as  every 
reader  must  see,  a  discrimination  is 
studiously  made  between  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  liberal  construction"  of 
them  ; — that  even  if  used  ^'  withoul 
any  express  qualification^'^^  ^^  the  very 
position  of  the  writer  obviously  qual- 
ifies them;"   and  finally  that  the 
terms  in  question    are    scriptural 
terms,  to  which  one  has  as  good  a 
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right  M  aiKKher.  *M  had  thoaght 
speech  and  Bible  speech  were  com- 
mon properly." 

Now  as  to  using  this  language 
without  any  qualiHcation,  relying 
upon  his  position  as  a  Unitarian  to 
ensure  a  just  interpretation  of  it, 
there  is  one  obvious  consideration 
which  renders  the  plea  inadmissible 
in  the  present  instance,  however 
valid  it  might  be  in  some  others. 
Dr.  D.  has  hinnself  declared  that  his 
position  itself  is  **  entirely  misunder- 
stood ;" — that  there  is  a  strange 
^*  misconstruction"  of  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  his  party ;  so  much 
so  that  *^  it  seems  to  be  received  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  common  con- 
sent that  we  do  nut  hold  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  and  that  we 
scarcely  pretend  to  hold  to  the  Bible 
itself."  All  this  he  asserts  on  the 
very  first  page  of  his  book,  and  as- 
signs this  wide  and  deep  ignorance 
of  his  views,  as  the  very  reason  of 
his  professed  endeavor  to  tell  what 
he  understands  ^^  the  prevailing  be* 
lief  of  Unitarians  to  be."  To  re* 
quire  a  community  thus  totally  mis- 
informed as  to  ^^  what  Unitarianism 
is,**  to  interpret  any  language  by  a 
reference  to  that  system,  seems  un- 
reasonable enough  ;  but  Dr.  D.  must 
have  strangely  forgotten  himself  to 
ask  that  the  public  would  interpret 
by  his  general  position,  the  very  lan- 
ffuage  m  which  he  professes  to  de- 
fine that  position.  The  logic  of  this 
paragraph  is  obviously  too  loose  to 
require  any  exposure,  or  to  admit  of 
any  defense. 

But  this  is  not  his  main  vindica* 
cation ;  for  that,  he  relies  upon  the 
fact  that  the  language  is  properly 
qualified.  Has  our  author  then,  we 
are  led  to  ask;  so  guarded  his  state- 
ments as  to  fbresiall  the  answer  of 
Prof.  Stuart?  The  sufficiency  of 
such  disclaimers  as  he  here  pleads, 
must  evidently  depend  very  much 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Biefore  his  own  congregation,  who 
must  of  course  be  entirely  familiar 
with  his  views,  the  briefest  ex^ana* 


tioo  alone  would  be  requisite.  Be- 
fore an  assembly  of  divines  the  same 
disclaimer  would,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, be  ample.  But  in  a  popular 
discourse  this  brief  and  occasional 
qualification,  of  language  used  with 
the  utmost  frequency  and  in  connec- 
tions which  carry  irresistit^ly  to  the 
public  mind,  ideas  utterly  repugnant 
to  those  of  the  speaker,  would  plainly 
be  very  far  below  what  candor  and 
manliness  call  fbr.  Dr.  Dewey's 
explanations  we  are  constrained  to 
consider  precisely  of  this  character ; 
they  are  far  from  being  so  ample  as 
to  hold  up  distirictly  and  steadily  the 
prominent  ideas  of  his  own  system. 
A  writer  who  aims  to  disabtise 
the  public  mind  of  a  deep  seated 
misapprehension,  assumes  a  peculiar 
responsibility  for  his  use  of  language. 
The  surpassing  importance  too,  of 
the  themes  on  which  Dr.  Dewey  has 
chosen  to  write,  gives  every  reader 
a  right  to  demand  the  utmost  full- 
ness of  explanation  which  can  be 
requisite  to  a  distinct  apprehension 
of  his  meaning.  The  total  inade* 
quacy  of  his  explanations  for  this 
end,  becomes  apparent  the  moment 
we  apply  to  his  opponents,  our  an* 
thorns  vindication  of  himself.  He 
protests  strenuously  against  the  ap* 
plication  to  his  own  party,  of  the 
somewhat  harsh  terms  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  mentioned.  He  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  bold 
and  confident  tone  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  said  *^  there  is  no  religion 
among  us ;" — and  declares  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  charge  them  with 
having  given  up  the  Bible.  The 
case  between  them  stands  thus :  ^  I 
believe,*  says  the  one,  *  truly  and 
firmly  in  the  atonement,  though  cer* 
tainly  not  >in  the  popular  sense  of 
that  word.*  '  Very  good,*  says  the 
other,  ^  I  call  you  an  Infidel,  though' 
certainly  not  in  the  popular  sense  of 
that  term.*     It  would  certainly  re- 

2uire  some  ingenuity  to  show  that 
^r.  D.*s  vindication  of  himself  is  not 
equally  good  for  his  opponent.  If 
his  simp^  and  occasional  dtseiaimer 
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<^  the  popular  meaniiigt  ki  a  saffi- 
eieot  jiwtiiicatioii  of  All  usage,  it 
jusiifiefi  also  all  tbat  be  so  earnestly 
protes^  agaiDst,  in  the  usage  of 
others. 

If  our  author  were  to  be  assatied 
as  ^*  an  ungodly  man,  tifrning  the 
grace  of  our  God  into  lasciTiousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  very  slen- 
der justtfteation  would  he  deem  it, 
to  be  told  that  all  tftis  was  studiously 
declared  to  be  not  in  the  popular  but 
the  scriptural  import  of  the  language. 
And  if  such  a  vindication  would  be 
fell  and  deolared  to  be  a  mere  cover 
for  theological  rancor,  in  any  oppo* 
nent  who  shotthi  solemnly  declare 
tbat  in  that  sense  he  most  fully  be- 
lieved it,  how  can  it  furnish  any  jus- 
tilieation  for  Dr.  Dewey^s  usage? 
Let  any  man  describe  the  Unitarian 
as  a  man  *  full  of  all  subtlety,  and 
mischief,  unceasingly  perverting  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord,*  and  he 
would  find  that  no  cautious  state* 
meni  that  he  used  the  terms  not  in 
the  popular  sense  but  in  what  he 
really  deemed  a  more  seriptural  and 
jost  one,  would  exempt  him  from 
the  charge  of  calumny.  He  would 
be  tuld  that  whoever  uses  such  terms 
not  in  their  popular  meaning,  has 
no  right  to  use  them  in  a  popular 
discourse ;  and  that  none  but  a  cov- 
ert and  unworthy  design  could  lead 
him  to  persist  in  it. 

As  for  the  "  right*'  of  using  *'  com- 
mon property**  m  this  manner.  Dr. 
Dewey*s concessions  effectually  neg- 
ative tbat.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  ik>  one  has  a  right  to  use 
any  language  which  perpetually  and 
necessarily  misleads  men  ;  and  that 
this  use  of  scriptural  language  does 
•0  mislead,  is  beyond  a  question. 
Our  author  himself  tells  us  that  at 
first,  Unitariai»  hesitated  about  the 
tise  of  these  terms,  because  they 
^  stood  in  the  prevailing  usage  for 
orthodox  doctrines.**  Vrhen  to  this 
admission,  we  add  the  repeated  and 
most  earnest  assertions  of  all  ortho^ 
dox  readeia^  that  they  themsaivea 


are  constantly  confounded  by  this 
language,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
it  is  felt  to  be  on  the  part  of  all  who 
employ  it,  a  source  of  incessant  mis^ 
apprehension.  Since  then  the  lan- 
guage by  their  own  admission  con- 
veys to  the  popular  ear  only  the  idea 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  why  per- 
sist in  the  use  of  it?  Dr.  D.  has 
exposed  the  reason  with  a  simpli- 
city which  provokes  some  wonder. 
**  The  body  of  the  people,"  he  says, 
page  5,  *^  not  oAen  hearing  from  our 
pulpits  the  contested  words  and  phra- 
ses, ♦  ♦  ♦  hold  themselves  doubly 
warranted  in  charging  us  with  a  de- 
fection from  the  faith  of  Scripture.** 
His  use  of  scriptural  language  then, 
ie  not  because  it  really  conveys  to 
those  who  hear  it  scriptural  ideas; 
it  is  a  mere  theological  artifice,  em- 
ployed for  a  sectarian  purpose. 

The  question  narrows  itself  at 
once  then  to  this :  Has  any  one  the 
right  to  create  constant  misappre- 
hension, for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
unjust  aspersions  upon  his  character 
and  his  faith?  Has  any  one  the 
right  to  create  erroneous  impressions 
of  his  system,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing that  system  greater  currency  ? 
To  these  questions  an  honorable 
mind  can  render  but  one  answer. 
We  say  therefore,  tbat  Dr.  D.  has 
failed  to  make  out  any  justification 
of  his  usage. 

Still  it  will  no  doubt  be  termed  a 
hardship  that  the  Unitarian  should 
be  shut  out  from  the  common  heri- 
tage of  Christendom,  and  forbidden 
to  give  uUerance  to  his  religious  con- 
victions, in  the  consecrated  words  of 
inspiration.  One  additional  consid* 
oration  will  serve  to  show  how  un- 
founded even  this  impression  is.  If  . 
it  is  really  a  hardshfp  to  be  coro« 
polled  to  abandon  the  scriptural 
mode  of  expression,  how  does  it 
happen  that  on  certain  subjects  the 
Unitarian  so  readily  and  cheerfully 
does  abandon  it.  On  the  topic  of 
eternal  retribution,  no  Unitarian  ev« 
er  adopts  the  phraseology  of  the  Bi» 
bie.    Dr.  D.  himself  takes  oooasioa 
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more  thai  0006,  to  ex[^b  mod  vio* 
dicate  at  large  his  views  of  this  top* 
ic ;  sod  we  have  carefully  exainta« 
ed  his  langaage.  He  does  indeed 
say  that  ^  a//  the  language  of  Scrip*> 
tttfe  on  this  solemn  subject  we  have 
no  hesitation  about  using :"  but  he 
«o  where  ventures  to  use  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  faith,  any  one  of  its 
decisive  declarations.  Nay,  he  ev* 
idently  feels  not  the  (east  dispositioa 
to  employ  a  certain  style  of  Scrip* 
tore  language  in  defining  his  views 
upon  it.  This  departure  from  bibli- 
cal usage  he  vindicates  most  satis* 
iaetorily,  indeed,  on  the  ground  that 
^popular  ignoraace^^  has  so  fixed 
the  meaning  of  this  phraseology, 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  use  it  without 
constant  explanation/'  Very  true ; 
but  then  why  employ  this  kind  of 
language  on  other  sub^ts,  in  re- 
spect to  which  '^  popular  ignorance** 
is  equally  profound  ?  Why,  when 
popular  ignorance  perpetually  mis> 
understands  this  language,  insist  up- 
on a  righi  of  perpetuating  the  con- 
fusion? Is  the  consideration  that 
Unitarianism  might  suffer  somewhat 
In  popular  estimation,  a  grouud  oa 
which  a  generous  mind  can  feel  con* 
tent  to  abate  a  jot  or  tittle  of  its  en- 
deavor to  convey  the  most  accurate 
conceptions  of  its  faith?  That  it 
would  sufier  seriously  from  such  an 
endeavor,  we  most  certainly  believe ; 
but  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  receives  that  system  as  the  sum 
of  Christian  truth,  would  betray  a 
pitiable  want  of  confidence  in  truth 
itself.  We  might  pursue  this  subject 
larther,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  one,  and  we  gladly  leave 
it*  We  have  said  enough  to  sustain 
the  remark  with  which  we  conclude 
our  dwcussion  of  it ;  that  in  pursu- 
ing a  course  which  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  90  questionable.  Dr.  D.  must 
be  indebted  altogether  more  to  the 
courtesy  of  his  opponents,  than  to 
any  well  founded  claims  of  his  own, 
for  his  exemption  from  the  unpleas- 
ant terms  in  which  Prof.  S.  has  char^ 
it 


There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  this  volume 
which  Dr«  Dewey  discusses  with 
deeper  interest  than  that  of  the  Tria* 
ity.  In  a  discourse  now  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  on  the  theme 
*'  that  errors  in  theology  have  sprung 
from  false  principles  of  reasoning,** 
his  most  important  application  of  the 
principle  is  to  this  doctrine,  and  his 
remarks  upon  it  disclose  a  sense  of 
its  importance,  with  which  we  most 
heartily  sympathize. 

After  a  very  earnest  presentation 
of  his  objections  to  the  orthodox 
view  of  it,  he  speaks  thus  : — **  So 
powerful,  so  overwhelming,  has  ap- 
peared to  me  the  argument  against 
the  Trinity,  that  for  years  I  confess 
I  have  been  looking  for  its  eflTeet 
upon  the  churches  of  England  and 
America.  I  have  sometimes  invol- 
untarily said — Is  it  possible  that 
what  appears  so  clear  to  me,  so  un- 
answerable, can  go  for  nothing  with 
the  minds  of  others  ?  What  are  the 
men  of  England  and  America  think- 
ing ?**  dec.  We  will  not  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  respect  for  the 
earnest  spirit  in  which  these  remarks 
are  conceived ;  nor  can  we  help  re* 
garding  the  frankness  with  which 
they  are  uttered,  as  highly  honora* 
ble  to  their  author ;  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  resolute  and  un* 
candid  disposition  which  we  have 
found  in  some  other  quarters,  to 
consider  this  a  sealed  question^ 

Probably  every  intelligent  obser* 
ver  of  the  prepress  of  opinion  has 
cherished  similar  anxieties ;  has 
waited,  and  watched,  and  longed,  to 
see  some  token  of  the  thin|^  which 
he  felt  assured  ^^  must  shortly  oome 
to  pass.**  The  advocate  of  free 
communion  has  looked  with  interest 
for  the  efiect  of  the  calm  and  re^ 
sistless  logic  of  Robert  Hall ;  and  he 
finds  at  length  the  whole  BapUsl 
community  in  England,  pervaded 
with  kU  sentiments  to  an  extent  be 
had  scarcely  hoped  for.  Tha  Prot* 
estant  has  waited  and  prayed  for  the 
irhioh  be  Imews  must  be  at 
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hand,  against  the  fbrins  and  super- 
atkions  with  which  Rome  has  8Up« 
planted  the  GkMpel ;  and  he  heholds 
all  over  the  blood-sprinkled  soil  of 
France — ^in  the  realms  of  monarchs 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  ^^  most 
CJaiholic" — wherever,  in  %hort,  the 
hand  of  power  leaves  any  access  to 
the  millions  it  has  so  long  ^and  so 
jealously  guarded  against  our  ap- 
proach, almost  in  the  Vatican  itself, 
the  unquestionable  tokens  of  what 
he  has  so  longed  to  see.  The  lover 
of  religious  freedom  has  anxiously 
listened  for  the  response  which  all 
Christendom  is  yet  to  make  to  the 
announcement  of  our  separation  of 
church  and  state ;  and  he  hears 
swelling  from  the  glens  of  Scotland 
and  the  vales  of  Switzerland,  the 
sound  which  confirms  his  faith  in 
iVeedom.  And  amid  all  this  uni- 
versal progress  of  truth,  the  Unita- 
rian too  listens  for  the  tokens  which 
are  to  convey  to  him  the  grateful 
intelligence  that  he  is  no  longer  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  universal  church  ;  but  alas  1  no 
cheering  voice  brings  him  that  con- 
solation—^ver  the  broad  earth  he 
finds  no  sign  that  he  is  not  as  isola- 
ted, and  his  views  as  widely  reject- 
ed as  they  have  ever  been.  What 
a  melancholy  position  !  Why  will 
he  not,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  let 
it  awaken  for  once,  that  wholesome 
distrust  of  his  system,  which  alone 
can  ever  bring  him  into  sympathy 
with  the  mass  of  Christian  minds. 

The  tone  in  which  our  author 
urges  his  views,  is  one  which,  while 
H  is  designed  to  be  expressive  of 
the  strongest  confidence,  is  by  no 
means  arrogant  or  ofiensive.  Again 
and  again  he  earnestly  objects  that 
our  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction ;  and  argues  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one,  steadily  and 
consistently,  to  maintain  his  faith  in 
it.  "  So  distinct,"  says  he,  p.  843, 
"  are  these  persons  of  the  Trinity  in 
your  idea  of  them,  that  no  power  of 
human  reason  or  imagination  can 
make  them  one  being.^'     He  roaio- 


tahur  repeatedly  tbatereo  when  wor- 
shiping Jesus,  the  Trinitarian  does 
for  the  time  drop  all  thought  of  any 
other  being,  and  simply  investing 
him  with  divine  attributes,  "  iS|  and 
his  mind  compels  him  to  be,  virtu- 
ally a  Unitarian. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  at 
this  point,  comes,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Unitarian  body,  with  a 
very  ill  grace  from  them  ;  and  if  we 
might  for  once  assimie  to  advise,  we 
would  counsel  Dr.  D.  to  abandon  it 
When  we  see  their  religious  edifices 
designated  by  no  significant  names 
save  those  of  the  person  and  works 
of  Christ— dedicated  with  all  the 
solemnity  their  system  of  faith  can 
supply,  to  Him  as  their  ^  Teacher, 
Redeemer,  and  Lord"— when  we 
hear  them  venturing  to  ofifer  no  pe- 
tition to  the  paternal  goodness  which 
Christ  has  revealed,  but  it  must  be 
slavishly  offered  in  His  name— -seek- 
ing no  blessing  of  the  Merciful  Fa- 
ther, but  it  must  be  entreated  for  His 
sake— when  we  see  them  thus  stand- 
ing before  Christ  with  all  that  other 
men  call  religious  homage,  we  smile 
at  these  charges  of  inconsistency 
l)etween  our  faith  and  our  worship. 
We  bid  the  opponents  who  can  at- 
tain to  no  higher  views  of  Christ 
than  these  poor  assaults  upon  the 
system  which  exalts  him,  take  one 
lesson  from  the  deep  convictions  to 
which  they  are  evermore  uncon- 
sciously giving  utterance.  We  bid 
them  listen  to  the  sensibilities  and 
aflTections  which,  in  all  that  portion 
of  the  body  that  seems  to  us  to  have 
most  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  seem  yet 
loyal  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
and  which  proclaim  amid  all  the 
negations  of  their  theory,  the  indis- 
soluble connection  between  the  pie- 
ty which  these  men  cherish,  and  the 
doctrines  they  deplore. 

And  here  we  doubt  not  is  the  se- 
cret, in  part  at  least,  of  the  phrase- 
ology which  to  the  no  small  scandal 
of  their  system,  Unitarian  writers 
find  themselves  impelled  to  use,  and 
yet  unable  to  justify.    They  are  n^ 
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exempt  from  the  power  of  the  an* 
cieot  faith.  They  were  taught  to 
bow  the  koee  and  lisp  the  prayer  of 
iofaacy,  to  a  Savior  who  died  for 
them ; — they  have  been  surrounded 
ever  since  with  the  symbols  of  a 
faith  yrhich  *"•  knows  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  htm  crucified  ;" — a 
history  illustrious  with  examples  of 
evangelical  piety — a  literature  rich 
with  imperishable  works  of  evangel- 
ical devotion,  have  environed  and 
moulded  them  since  they  had  a  be* 
ing  :  till  now  as  often  as  they  bend 
in  prayer  or  send  up  their  song  of 
praise--4is  oAen  as  they  preach  or 
hear  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  name  of  Christ  mingles  itself 
with  each  solemn  act,  and  as  we  be* 
bold  their  devotions  we  seem  to 
bear  the  very  voice  of  nature  within 
them  doing  reverent  homage  to  the 
grand  object  of  Christian  worship. 

In  respect  to  the  Trinity,  Dr.  I>ew- 
•y  makes  his  first  issue  upon  a  prin* 
ciple  of  interpretation*  This  he  af- 
firms  to  be  of  such  vital  moment 
that  ^^  it  settles  the  whole  question.'' 
He  magnifies  so  highly  the  impor* 
tance  of  this  principle,  that  one  is  a 
little  amused  when  he  comes  to  state 
itt  to  find  it  dwindling  into  the  very 
&miliar  and  harmless  one,  that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  like  other 
books.  ^^It  is  the  principle  that 
words  are  not  to  be  taken  by  themt 
•elves  in  the  Bible ; — ^that  limitatioas 
and  qualifications  in  their  meaning 
must  be  admitted  ; — that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  in  this  respect  to  be  inter* 
preted  like  other  books,''  dsc.,  (page 
62^)  as  though  orthodoxy  made  war 
upon  that ! 

But  let  us  test  Dr.  Dewey's  ad* 
berence  to  this  principle,  and  try  the 
strength  of  bis  cause  upon  his  cho- 
een  ground.  The  infidel  objects  to 
the  Unitarian  believer  in  inspiration, 
that  the  Bible  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  in  teaching 
the  "  everlasting  punishment"  of  the 
wicked.  How  does  be  repel  the 
charge?  Why,  he  maintains  that 
tbe  word  everlasting  is  capable  of  a 


different  meaBiog.  Very  true,  says 
the  former,  but  what  is  there  to  show 
that  it  is  ^UUed  in  this  place  to  the 
Gonstractioo  you  propose  ?  Why  is 
it  not  to  be  allowed  its  full  import? 
especially  as  in  a  connection  imme- 
diately adjacent,  and  precisely  aim* 
ilar,  it  denotes  by  general  consent 
the  absolutely  endless  blessedness  of 
the  just  ?  To  this  question  Dr.  D» 
may  be  challei^d  to  frame  any  re« 
ply,  which  does  ndt  assume  the  in* 
spiration  of  tbe  sacred  volume,  and 
make  it  the  ground  of  a  claim  that 
the  Scripture  is  not  to  be  so  inter* 
preted  as  to  confiict  with  the  divine 
character.  Again ;  suppose  it  main- 
tained that  Christ  as  a  mere  cunning 
impostor  claimed  a  divine  and  pre* 
existent  nature ;  and  his  own  words, 
"  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was,"  a  Hedged  to 
support  of  the  eharge.  Now  noth* 
ing  is  niore  eomtnon  than  similar 
attempts  to  awaken  superstitious 
reverence.  If  such  an  expression 
were  found  to  have  been  used  by 
any  other  professed  prophet,  it  would 
beyond  all  question  receive  pre* 
cisely  this  interpretation.  How 
then  does  the  Unitarian  escape  this 
conclusion  in  tbe  present  instance  i 
tie  assumes  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  furnishes  ground  for 
an  interpretation  of  them  difierent 
from  that  of  other  and  similar  rec* 
ords.  In  the  argument  with  those 
who  admit  inspiration,  he  finds  no 
difficulty.  He  says  evermore,  *'  Suck 
a  construction  is  inadmissible  be- 
cause it  is  absurd ;'  but  of  this  in* 
spiration,  bis  own  scheme,  we  moat 
seriously  believe,  can  furnish  no 
proof  whatever.  His  vaunted  prin- 
ciple sweeps  away  the  very  grotrad 
beneath  his  feet. 

When  we  find  the  Apostle  prefa* 
cing  bis  afiecting  biography  of  tbe 
Master  who  loved  him,  with  the  roysp 
terious  announcement  that  tbe  Logos 
existed  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
and  was  God — attributing  in  lan- 
guage most  deliberate  and  peculiar, 
eaeb  mighty  work  of  oreatioD  to  his 
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power— ami  then  proeeedlmg,  m 
tenns  which  defy  all  other  appiica- 
tion,  to  tdeatify  this  divioe  agent 
with  the  Savior  whoae  glory  they 
bad  iheEDseivea  beheld,  we  interpret 
all  this  a«  the  designed  aneounee* 
meoi  of  a  truth  most  sublitne.  We 
do  this,  not  because  the  Bible  is  to 
be  interpreted  difierently  from  other 
books,  but  because  if  we  found  such 
an  account  in  the  Vedas,  or  the  sa- 
cred books  of  any  people,  we  should 
feel  constrained  by  every  law  of  Ian* 
guttge  to  do  the  same  there.  And 
80  would  Dr.  Dewey  :  so  does  he  in« 
terpret  each  similar  acoooot  in  the 
religious  literature  of  every  nation 
undher  heaven.  There,  he  pronoun- 
ces it  all  the  mere  superstition  of  a 
barbarous  age ;  but  it  never  occurs 
to  him,  or  to  any  one,  to  deny  that 
it  was  originally  designed  and  re- 
ceived as  a  statement  of  literal  truth. 
Let  our  readers  judge  then  whether 
it  is  on  bis  part  or  on  ours,  that  tlie 
Bible  is  interpreted  with  all  the  lino* 
itations  which  the  com  moo  judgment 
of  mankind  imposes,  on  the  early 
lecorde  of  the  religious  history  of 
our  race. 

The  confidence  with  which  Dr. 
Dewey  asserts  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  as  any  other  than  three  be- 
ings, apart  from  the  question  of  its 
truth,  is  far  from  being  justified  by 
the  amount  of  argument  he  has  a^ 
ledged  in  support  of  it.  When  he 
ao  earnestly  asserts  that  ^*  the  dog- 
ma of  the  Trinity  destroys  every 
kind  of  unity  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  in  an^  intelligent  being," 
(page  344,)  we  naturally  look  for 
•ome  analysis  of  the  nature  of  be- 
iog--eome  argument  to  show  in  what 
its  unity  consists.  But  beyond  the 
mere  assertion,  that ''  when  we  speak 
of  unity  in  a  being  we  mean  that 
he  is  self-conscious,"  there  is  not 
the  least  attempt  at  such  analysis. 
He  no  where  aims  to  show  what  the 
elements  of  our  idea  of  being  are. 

Now  it  is  precisely  upon  such  an 
analysis  that  the  qoaimoD  orthodox 
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theory  of  the  doctrine  is  ibunded 
Trinitariens  generally  consider  the 
idea  of  a  being  to  inclode  two  great 
elements^the  subMlanee  and  ixspr^ 
pertiet.  These  elements  belong  ne- 
oessarily  to  our  idea  of  each  existiog 
thing ;  it  is  a  substance  possessing 
certain  properties.  In  the  instance 
of  a  material  substance,  these  are 
the  properties  of  solidity,  extension, 
form,  color,  &c. ;  in  the  case  of  a 
spiritual  being,  they  are  the  various 
faculties  of  thought,  emotion,  will, 
42c.  The  common  theory  of  the 
Trinity  is,  that  in  the  Divine  Being 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  these  at- 
tributes;— there  are  three  several 
faculties  of  action  and  of  conscious- 
ness, which  all  inhere  similarly  in 
the  8anf>e  common  substance.  To 
each  of  these  classes  of  attributes, 
the  name  person  is  given.  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived,  that  if  this 
idea  of  the  nature  of  being  is  cor- 
rect, it  afibrds  a  ready  reply  to  all 
the  oft  repeated  assertions,  that  we 
can  not  conceive  of  distinct  persons 
without  subverting  the  Divine  Unity. 
We  point  at  once  to  the  grand  ele- 
ment of  all  being,  lying  simple  and 
undivided,  at  the  basis  of  our  con* 
ception,  and  say  that  while  there  is 
no  distinction  there,  there  is  no  force 
in  this  charge.  The  word  being  de- 
notes a  complex  idea,  and  until 
there  is  a  triplication  of  each  of 
the  elements  which  compose  it,  there 
is  no  triplication  of  the  idea  iteelf. 
Such  a  triplication  every  Trinitarian 
disclainns ;  and  while  it  is  disclaim- 
ed, we  must  consider  the  charge  that 
trithe'ism  is  essentially  involved  in 
their  doctrine,  one  which  a  careful 
analysis  not  only  refuses  to  stjpport, 
but  distinctly  contradicts. 

Dr.  D.  seems  to  imply  (for  as  we 
have  said  he  attempts  no  formal  anaU 
ysis)  that  consciousness  and  certain  ^ 
other  faculties  constitute  our  whole 
idea  of  a  being.  On  this  assump- 
tion, he  argues  that  the  duplication 
of  these  faculties  amounts  to  a  du* 
plication  of  the  being.  But  if  the 
idea  of  being  includes  another  es- 
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•eatkl  detneot,  then  evidently  no 
mere  multiplioat'ton  of  oonscious- 
aees,  will,  ^.  involves  the  multipti- 
eatton  of  that  idea.  Our  author  im- 
plies that  consciousness  and  moral 
faculties  axe  the  sole  elements  of 
our  conception  of  a  being ;  a  posi- 
tion to  which  we  at  once  take  the 
exception,  that  it  assumes  ail  that  is 
decisive  in  the  argument  Ortho- 
dozy  holds  that  there  is  another  ele- 
ment, fundamental  to  that  concep- 
tion, on  the  strict  unity  of  which,  its 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  a  Tri-per- 
sonal  God  is  founded.  Dr.  Dewey 
oan  not  but  perceive,  as  we  thus 
state  the  question  between  him  and 
the  orthodox,  how  entirely  his  dis- 
cussions fall  short  of  reaching  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest;  and 
bow  necessarily,  in  consequence,  bis 
conclusions  must  fail  to  command 
their  acquiescence. 

Dr.  Dewey's  argument  proceeds 
on  the  supposition,  conceded  by 
some  Trinitarians,  that  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  necessarily  implies  an 
absolute  identity  of  attributes  in  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all  the 
strength  of  his  argument  depends  on 
this  hypothesis  and  concession.  But 
the  common  theory  contained  in 
these  memorable  words  of  the  old 
Ck)nfe6sions^-*^  the  same  in  sub- 
stance—equal in  power  and  glory'' 
—is  certainly  entitled,  if  not  refuted, 
to  be  considered  a  triumphant  de- 
fense of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
against  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

The  objection  is,  that  distinct  wills, 
consciousnesses,  &c.,  in  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  would  render  the  doc- 
trine inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
God.  What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  unity 
of  which  the  orthodox  view  admits. 
We  say  nothing  of  unity  of  design, 
though  it  must  be  evident  that  the  har- 
mony of  counseland  purpose  between 
persons  so  intimately  related  must  far 
surpass  any  which  can  be  deemed  to 
characterize  the  counsels  of  beings 
substantially  distinct ;  the  scheme  im- 
plies an  absolute  philosophical  unity. 
The  persons  are  really  one  being, 


by  virtoe  of  tl^  unity  of  Iheir  shIk 
stance.  The  conception  of  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  our  necessary  ideas:  the 
charge  of  ^Mheoreiicar'  trithebm 
against  a  scheme  which  lays  so 
broad  and  palpable  a  ground  for  ai;^ 
solute  unity  of  nature,  we  can  only 
say,  surprises  us. 

But  a  candid  estimmte  of  our  the* 
ory  must  concede  to  it  a  higher  unity 
than  this.  Conscious  unity  is  (be* 
sides  the  substantial  unity  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken)  tlie  only  other 
unity  of  which  we  can  conceive. 
Now  to  this  it  is  essential  that  the 
mind  should  know  itself  as  distinct 
from  every  other ;  should  feel  that 
in  the  conscious  experience  of  an- 
other, it  has  no  participation.  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  our  conceptioo 
of  our  own  individuality  is  so  vivid. 
We  have  no  participation  of  the  ex* 
perience  of  others,  and  we  know 
that  their  experience  stands  in  no 
connection  with  ourselves.  Now 
supposing  such  a  personal  distinc- 
tion as  we  advocate,  to  exist  in  the 
divine  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
could  not  coexist  with  it,  any  such 
consciousness  of  individuality  as 
would  convey  the  idea  of  three  sep- 
arate beins^.  Each  must  be  aware 
of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  others 
as  sustaining  a  close  relation  to  him^ 
self.  Each  must  conceive  of  the 
faculties  of  another  as  sustaining  to 
the  common  substance,  the  same  in- 
timate relation  as  his  own.  There 
may  be  therefore  a  conscious  uniiy 
of  a  very  high  kind,  based  upon  con- 
sciousness of  identity  in  the  sub- 
stance of  their  being,  and  conscious 
participation  of  each  other's  experi- 
ence. The  capacity  of  separate  ac- 
tion is  the  only  element,  in  which 
such  persons  would  not  absolutely 
blend  into  identity. 

Now  certainly,  it  is  not  to  be 
claimed  that  the  idea  of  unity  which 
consciousness  gives  us^  is  the  only 
possible  one.  There  may  be  a  real 
unity  which  yet,  does  not  imply  pre- 
cisely the  same,  elements  as  ours. 
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Th«  grounds  of  moral  ageney,  and 
of  personal  identity,  may  vary  some- 
whiat  in  beings  of  different  natures ; 
reason  may  be  in  other  orders  of 
beings,  as  certainly  as  it  is  in  God, 
materially  different  from  what  it  is 
iti  man.  Why  then  may  not  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  vary  with- 
in certain  moderate  limits,  just  as 
the  intelligence  of  that  nature  does, 
from  oors  ?  Evidently  persons  who 
are  thus  *^  the  same  in  subatance,^^ 
ooRscioas  of  that  identity  and  on  the 
ground  of  it  conscious  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  very  great,  of  the  ex- 
perience of  each  other,  are  not  sim- 
ple and  separate  beings ;  are  one  in 
their  inward  nature— one  in  their 
outward  development,  and  possibly 
one  in  their  conscious  knowledge. 
Such  a  unity  falls  but  little  short  of 
the  highest  conceivable. 

The  possibility  of  this  theory,  no 
Unitarian  has  made  any  strenuous 
effort  to  disprove.  We  find  no  care- 
ftil  discussion  of  it  by  any  one  of  them. 
Channing,  Ware,  Sparks,  Dr.  Dewey 
himself,  which  of  them  devotes  a 
solitary  page  to  the  examination  of 
h?  Prof.  Norton,  whose  work  is 
generally  deenied  a  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  summary  (and 
certainly  it  professes  to  be  so)  of 
**  the  different  forms  which  the  nriod- 
em  doctrine  has  been  made  to  as- 
some,''  does  not  even  mention  that 
it  is  held  by  any  class  of  his  oppo- 
nents. If  we  are  wrong  in  these 
remarks,  we  shall  cheerfully  submit 
to  correction.  If  there  is  any  Uni- 
tarian discussion  of  this  theory,  we 
beg  to  have  it  pointed  out.  We 
would  not  affirm  that  there  is  no  al- 
lusion in  the  writings  of  the  men  we 
&ive  mentioned,  to  the  distinction  of 
substance  and  attribute  as  connected 
with  this  doctrine ;  but  that  they 
have  made  no  extended  and  explicit 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  theory,  is 
evident  from  their  own  language  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Ware,  in  his  nrK>st 
recent  work,  says  that  *^  none  have 
pretended  to  explain  or  to  under- 
staad  what  10  meant  bf  a  person  as 


distifigtiished  from  a  being,  or  where- 
in  any  number  of  separate  persons 
differ  from  the  same  number  of  sep* 
arate  beings."*  No  one  who  com- 
pares this  statement  with  the  very 
palpable  distinction  we  have  made 
between  the  terms  mentioned,  can  fail 
to  see  that  it  must  have  been  made 
in  absolute  ovemiffht  of  our  theory. 

The  call  for  a  Unitarian  aoal3rsis 
of  this  subject  has  been  long  and 
earnestly  made.  It  is  in  itself,  too, 
a  most  reasonable  demand,  that  wri- 
ters who  are  perpetually  asserting 
that  the  statements  of  others  are  in- 
consistent with  the  unity  of  God, 
should  tell  us  in  the  way  of  exten- 
ded argument  in  what  the  unity  of 
being  consists.  To  an  argument 
upon  that  subject,  Unitarianism  has 
never  committed  itself;  perhaps  we 
may  provoke  them  to  that  good  work, 
if  we  add  that  we  have  little  expec- 
tation that  it  will ;  though  till  it  does. 
Dr.  D.  has  small  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  perversity  with  which  *'  the 
men  of  England  and  America"  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  "charmings"  of 
its  advocates. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these 
topics  that  we  are  constrained  to 
pass  over  entirely  some  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  notice  in  more  fa- 
vorable terms ;  Dr.  Dewey's  exhi- 
bition of  the  doctrines  of  depravity, 
and  of  conversion,  require  particular 
notice. 

His  account  of  the  first  of  these 
subjects  is  prejudiced  throughout  by 
a  serious  error.  He  maintains  that 
our  view  of  it  includes  the  dogma 
that  there  is  no  natural  freedom  in 
the  human  mind  to  do  good :  that 
Calvinists  believe  that  "  men  have 
lost  the  power  of  recovery,  alt  vol- 
untary moral  power  to  be  good  and 
pure."  He  represents  the  evangel- 
ical theology  as  teaching,  and  stands 
aghastat  the  ^*  astounding  paralyzing 
contradiction  ;  that  we  are  comman- 
ded, on  pain  of  God's  eternal  dis- 

*  Ware's  Inqairj  concerning  Religion, 
vol.  ii,  p.  14a 
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pleasure^  to  do  that  wktch  we  bave 
DO  power  to  do,*^— ^.  6^:.,  p.  361. 
Now  Dr.  D.  ought  certainly  to  know 
that  among  those  who  uphold  the 
doctrine  of  the  entire  depravity  of 
man,  are  some,  not  to  say  many, 
who  regard  with  the  deepest  disap- 
probation the  dogma  he  thus  undis* 
crinMoatingly  imputes;  men  who 
have  grown  gray  in  protesting  with 
ail  the  emphasis  of  languagei  against 
confounding  Ibis  with  the  evangeli- 
cal system  ;  men  who  have  pursued 
the  error  which  he  here  seems  to 
charge  upon  them,  through  every 
possible  evasion ;  and  who  have  re- 
ceived for  their  earnest  toil  an 
abundant  and.  thankless  requital. 
Nay,  the  honor  of  that  improvement 
in  the  popular  theology  has  been 
already  won. 

Aiming  to  identify  this  repulsive 
tenet  with  tlie  doctrine  of  depravity, 
be  argues  that  the  two  are  most  in* 
iimately  connected — that  ^*  if  a  man 
is  totally  depraved  he  can  have  no 
freedom  to  be  good — if  he  has  no 
freedom  to  be  good  he  is  indeed  to- 
tally depraved." — p.  359.  We  crave 
tbe  indulgence  of  our  orthodox  rea- 
ders for  detaining  them  with  even 
the  briefest  reply  to  this  charge. 
What  possible  depravity  can  exist  in 
a  mind  which  has  really  ^^  no  free- 
dom to  be  good  ?^*  Such  a  man  is 
BO  more  depraved  than  the  animal 
creation — has  no  more  obligation  or 
fesponsibility  than  a  maniac.  What 
sin  can  be  be  justly  charged  with, 
who  can  do  no  better  than  he  does  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
be  easier,  were  we  in  the  humor  for 
such  trifling,  than  to  show  that  Dr. 
Dewey  has  himself  taught  a  philos- 
ophy utterly  at  variance  with  moral 
freedom.  Virtue  is  in  his  system  as 
truly  neceuery  as  sin  can  be  in  any 
olber.  For  the  mind,  on  his  view 
of  it,  necessarily  forms  ^*  tbe  idea  of 
nnoral  rectitude,"  and  the  idea  he 
tells  us  implies  tbe  previous  exist- 
ence of  "  the  feeling  of  rectitude" 
— and  this  feeling  of  rectitude  he  es- 
teems virtuous,  he  says  it  is  "right '* 


Every  man  therefore  is  by  tbe  most 
stringent  necessity  virtuous  in  some 
degree ;  though  what  species  of  rec- 
titude that  is,  which  exists  in  the 
mind  antecedently  to  the  very 
"  idea"  of  rectitude.  Dr.  D.  is  per- 
haps safe  in  not  attempting  to 
specify. 

In  quite  a  kindred  strain  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  review  of  Wardlaw, 
(an  author  whose  teachings  8on>e 
Calvinistic  writers  have  earnestly 
repudiated,  but  whom,  nevertheless^ 
Dr.  D.  chooses  to  consider  the  ex- 
ponent of  Calvinistic  opinions,)  to 
deny  to  Calvinism  any  genial  or 
kindly  tendencies.  "  What  sort  of 
practical  ethics,"  he  asks,  "  would 
follow  from  this  system  V*  Then 
picturing  oor  world  as  a  depraved 
and  doomed  one,  he  inquires,  (p. 
387,)  ^  Under  the  dread  shadow  of 
ibis  system,  wh^  can  remain  to  its 
consistent  votary  ?  What  can  be 
hia  dies  to  society  at  large  ?  can  he 
have  friendship  ?  can  he  wish  for 
intercourse  with  unregenerate  men, 
bad  men,  utterly  bad  men  ?  Why 
should  he  ?  What  is  there  in  them 
to  love  ?  If  he  must  be  connected 
with  them  by  business  or  kindred, 
yet  what  are  tliese  cvrcumMtanceM 
compared  with  the  great  ties  of 
moral  relationship  ?  And  the  mor- 
al relationship  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
generate can  be  nothing  but  that  of 
superiority,  and  pity,. and  prayer; 
not  of  friendship."  ;  We  pause  in  a 
wonder  that  deepens  imo  anuize* 
ment  at  the  hardihood  of  this  most 
grievous  charge.  Firmly  believing 
ail  that  is  here  charged  as  so  odious 
and  repulsive  in  the  orthodox  faith, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  utter  many 
a  mourn ful  assertion  of  human  sin- 
fulness, but  each  a  statement  as  thia, 
nevpr.  Many  a  denial  have  we  felt 
constrained  to  frame  of  the  natural 
koHncBM  of  tbe  hunaaB  heart;  but 
the  natural  sympathies  and  aflectiooa 
which  bind  man  to  man,  we  never 
had  the  heart  to  deny  to  any  tbing 
that  brealiies.  OAen  have  we  felt 
oonstraioed.  io  questioa  tbe  reality 
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of  much  tfaat  pioses  for  roUfioB 
amoag  the  class  whom  Dr.  Dewey 
represeots ;  but  that  they  were,  or 
must  be,  insensible  to  each  warm 
and  genial  impulse-— ihat  in  propor- 
tion as  they  drink  in  the  spirit  of 
their  faith  they  must  become  dead 
to  each  lovely  sentiment  that  adorns 
human  nature,  recreant  to  each  ob- 
ligation that  binds  to  love,  to  confi- 
deace,  to  gratitude,  among  men ; 
— Io0t  to  all  that  is  honorable  and 
generous  beyond  their  own  narrow 
pale  \ — absolutely  incapable  of  all 
affection  and  even  of  all  *^  friend* 
ship'^— ^he  most  cold  hearted  be* 
liever  in  our  dark  and  cheerless 
creed  never  stigmatized  his  kind 
with  an  accusation  like  this !  And 
why  has  Dr.  Dewey  put  it  forth  ? 
Has  inspiration  taught  kim  to  paint 
this  repulsive  picture  of  all  who  cor* 
dially  imbue  their  minds  with  the 
great  truth  he  thus  scoffs  at?  He 
will  not  pretend  it.  Is  he  constrain* 
ed  by  that  conviction  of  its  absolute 
neeessity  to  human  salvation,  which 
alone  calls  forth  the  belie ver^s  mel* 
ancholy  and  reluctant  statements? 
No  ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  up- 
on him.  Is  it  in  the  heat  of  debate 
that  he  has  given  utterance  to  these 
cutting  and  bitter  words?  No;  it 
is  from  the  calm  solitude  of  his 
study,  and  with  the  nicest  touehes 
of  his  art  upon  them,  that  he  sends 
them  forth,  upon  a  cool  calculation 
of  the  advantage  they  may  bring  to 
the  interests  of  the  party  for  whioh 
be  pleads. 

And  wliat  has  Calvinism  done 
that  It  should  be  deemed  the  fit  ob- 
ject of  these  reproaches  ?  Let  the 
inquiry  be  understood,  for  it  is  not 
the  Calvinism  of  election  and  the 
saints'  perseverance  that  he  here  at- 
tacks, but  that  which  maintains  the 
eattre  depravity  of  mankind  and  the 
endlen  retributions  of  eternity ;  what 
we  say  has  this  sjrstem  done,  that  of 
all  the  superstitions  which  have  dis- 
graced humanity,  thu  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  the  very  palm  of  inla- 
ai^  ?    One  vouM  think  that  its  Ua- 


lory  must  be  ^^  written  in  bile  and 
htcNod^^-^hat  it  is  some  malignant 
system,  breathing  pestilence  whith- 
ersoever it  comes— one  before  which 
all  the  elements  of  human  happiness 
wither  and  'die — one  whose  adhe- 
rents have  teatified  no  kind  attach* 
moots,  manifested  no  glowing  zeal 
for  the  good  of  their  race,  and  borne 
DO  share  in  the  sufferings  and 
achievements  to  which  liberty  and 
oivilizatioo  and  religion  have  beea 
indebted.  Dr.  D.  himself  asks  the 
question,  ^^  What  has  Calvinism 
done  ?  Into  what  literature  has  it 
ever  breathed  its  spirit?  What 
poem  has  it  ever  written,  but  Pol- 
lock's Course  of  Time  ?  What  phi- 
losopby  but  Dr.  Wardlaw's?  Into 
what  reveries  of  genius  but  those  of 
Bunyan  has  it  ever  breathed  its 
soul  ?'' 

We  will  tell  Dr.  Dewey.  What  lit- 
erature ?  The  noblest  religious  lit- 
erature which  the  earth  contains-* 
works  of  devotion,  more  than  we 
can  name,  which  shall  be  cherished 
while  the  earth  stands.  What  po- 
etry ?  The  whole  religious  poetry 
of  the  language  bears  the  impress, 
and  far  the  larger  part  of  it  the 
names  of  the  men  who  receive  this 
detested  scheme.  Whet  philoso- 
phy? All  Christian  philosophy  ia 
the  language  which  is  worthy  the 
aaree— -works  of  philosophical  the- 
ology which  from  Calvin's  days  to 
those  of  D wight  and  Chalmers,  have 
taken  rank  at  the  head  of  the  phi- 
losophical thinking  of  Christendom- 
works  which  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions will  hold  that  rank,  till  others 
from  the  same  source  shall  surpass 
them. 

But  such  as  these  are  not  its  high- 
est exploits.  It  is  to  moral  achieve- 
ments that  it  owes  its  chief  renown. 
It  has  inspired  a  heroic  endurance 
which  challenges  everlasting  remem* 
brance.  Heaven  seems  to  have 
found  no  sterner,  truer  band,  to 
whom  to  entrust  the  post  of  danger 
and  of  glory.  Laud  and  Graham 
of  Claverhouset  Mary  and  the  NiaAh 
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Chariot  and  Alva,  ^ose  are  the 
sufferings  and  the  heroism  which 
these  names  recall  ?  This  western 
shore,  for  religious  freedom  and  re* 
Hfious  po^er,  the  glory  of  all  lands, 
to  whose  indomitable  love  of  free- 
dom and  of  truth  does  it  owe  the 
glorious  career  it  is  but  beginning 
to  run  ?  To  whose  faiih  did  appro* 
vtng  heaven  vouchsafe  that  subli* 
mest  conception  of  their  age,  here 
through  all  toil  to  hew  out  of  the 
wilderness  the  future  home  of  civili* 
zatton,  hither  through  all  peril,  to 
bear  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  piety 
for  all  I  he  generations  ? 

And  in  our  own  day,  whose  char- 
ity that  "  never  faiieih,"  is  bearing 
abroad  the  everlasting  Gospel  P 
Whose  love  is  it  that  has  consented 
to  share  each  privation,  each  hard- 
ship, each  peril  under  which  nature 
can  subsist?  Whose  noble  con- 
tempt of  danger  has  braved  and 
tamed  the  cannibal  ferocity  of  sav- 
age tribes,  confronted  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Indian  despots,  and  pene- 
trated through  safids  and  snows, 
where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had 
never  trod,  in  the  heavenly  purpose 
^  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost  ?"  What  system  is  that  which 
leaning  on  the  very  arm^  of  the  Al- 
mighty, has  made  its  way  into  every 
haunt  of  heathenism,  and  reared,  all 
unconscious  of  the  glory  which  was 
gathering  over  it,  in  all  lands  which 
encompass  the  earth,  monuments 
of  its  attachment  to  the  human  soul, 
to  the  truth,  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  men 
whose  deeds  have  she(|  a  new  lus* 
ler  upon  the  G^pel  itself,  are  not 
the  *'  consistent  votaries''  of  Calvin- 
iMD.  Naught  else  under  heaven 
than  these  views  of  the  utter  de- 
pravity and  hopelessness  of  mankind, 
ever  nerved  the  fortitude  of  manly 
piety  and  the  tenderness  of  woman's 
love,  for  this  work  of  love. 

We  might  retort  this  inquiry.  We 
might  ask  what  are  the  deeds  of 
UottaHan  benevolence,  that  t/  should 
iM  entitled  to  tak«  ut  thus  to  task ; 


but  we  forbear.  Trophies  I  ike  these 
need  no  contrast  to  heighten  them, 
and  we  spare  Dr.  Dewey  the  humil- 
iation of  a  reply  to  any  inquiry  for 
the  achievements  of  Unitarian  hero- 
ism and  devotion.  These  are  the 
works — and  human  history  records 
none  nobler — into  which  our  system 
has  "  breathed  its  spirit ;"  we  bid 
Dr.  D.  look  at  them,  as  the  wide 
world  is  learning  to  do,  and  blush  to 
remember,  what  we  feel  with  pride 
we  can  afford  to  forget,  that  he  has 
suffered  himself  invidiously  to  ask 
what  Calvinism  has  done  in  the 
earth,  and  what  ai%  the  ties  which 
bind  the  Calvinist  to  his  race? 

With  our  author's  views  of  de- 
pravity, his  idea  of  conversion  main- 
tains a  melancholy  consistency.  He 
not  only  doubts  the  reality,  but  he 
denies  the  possibility,  of  any  sodden 
change  in  the  essentials  of  charac- 
ter. He  admits  indeed  that  ^^  reli* 
gion  has  a  beginning,"  and  that  there 
are  great "  epochs"  of  improvement 
which  mark  its  progress;  but  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  like  a  sud- 
den and  radical  change  of  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  current  theology  in- 
sists upon,  he  utteriy  denies.  **  No 
change  of  the  inward  mind  and 
character  can  be  sudden.  The  ve- 
ry laws  of  the  mind  forbid  it."  Let 
us  test  this  alledged  impossibility. 

A  company  of  profane  and  in- 
temperate men,  hardened  by  years 
of  dissipation  against  all  healthful 
influence  from  without,  are  led  by 
some  unusual  course  of  their  own 
thoughts,  to  forswear  for  all  coming 
life  the  base  appetite  which  has  en- 
slaved them ;  and  go  from  their  ac- 
oustomed  haunt  of  vice,  never  again 
to  gratify  by  one  moment's  indul- 
gence, what  has  hitherto  been  the 
ruling  passion  of  life.  The  spend- 
thrift whose  debaucheries  have  at 
length  exhausted  his  estate,  sits  in 
unwonted  thoughtful ness  for  hours, 
and  rises  from  his  meditations,  strong 
in  purposes  which  control  and  sup- 
plant each  prevbus  impulse  of  his 
beiag.    On  the  very  lowest  account 
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of  firatt  Itke  theee,  we  must  see  ift 
them,  an  absolute  aod  sudden  victo* 
ry  over  some  of  the  strongest  im- 
pulses which  form  the  character; 
and  even  supposing  them  to  be  but 
changes  from  the  oontrol  of  one  sin 
or  passion  to  that  of  another,  yet  if 
impulses  erroneous  and  false,  can 
so  subdue  and  change  the  habits  and 
pasetona  of  all  previous  life,  what 
may  not  be  hoped  for  from  truth  and 
wisdom,  in  the  hands  of  omnipo* 
tenee  and  love  ?  Why  then  is  it  to 
be  deemed  a  thing  impossible,  that 
grace  from  on  high  should  suddenly 
work  even  a  radical  and  entire 
change  of  character  ? 

But  the  rashness  of  this  assertion 
rises  even  to  recklessness,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  unquestionable 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history.  What 
was  PauPs  conversion  but  a  most 
sudden  change  of  the  ^^  inward  mind 
and  character?"  Or  will  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Apostle  was 
'^inwardly"  the  same  persecuting 
bigot  after  that  event  that  he  was 
before  ?  And  who  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  Christianity  has  achiev- 
ed similar  triumphs  in  every  year  of 
its  existence  since?  Who  that  has 
read  the  narrative  of  a  conversion 
like  that  of  Col.  Gardiner,  or  the 
early  history  of  Methodism,  or  the 
religious  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, needs  any  argument  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  radical  and  sudden  chan- 
ges of  character  ?  Erroneous  how- 
ever as  the  position  is  that  we  are 
controverting,  one  truth  it  may  well 
be  supposed  to  convey  to  us.  Dr. 
D.  could  never  have  maintained  the 
impossibility  of  such  results,  had  he 
ever  witnessed  them.  Had  he  ever 
known  in  his  familiar  ministrations, 
the  sensual  and  profligate  mind  sud- 
denly arrested,  subdued,  purified  by 
the  doctrine  which  it  was  his  work  to 
unfold — had  he  seen  the  vain  and 
thoughtless  spirit,  suddenly  awed  in- 
to a  seriousness  deep  and  perma* 
nent — had  he  ever  beheld  a  man 
who  delighted  in  expressing  his  pro- 
fane contempt  for  every  ordinance 
of  piety,  in  ensnaring  youth  and  se- 


dticing  innocence,  dmnged  at  ooee 
into  a  soul  breathing  only  penitenee 
and  self-abasement,  no  sophistry 
eould  have  blinded  his  mind  to 
these  signal  attestations  <;f  the  pow- 
er of  his  faith.  Let  him  not  then 
be  surprised  if  the  eivangelical  bo- 
dy should  find  in  an  argument  like 
this,  confirmation /of  all  its  previous 
convictions  of  the  inefficiency  and 
worthlessness  of  his  system;  and 
should  on  the  strength  of  these  con- 
cessions, pronounce  it  utterly  alien 
from  that  gospel,  which  every  age 
has  proved  to  be  **  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 

The  religion  which  this  work  en- 
forces, and  the  skepticism  which  it 
repels,  would  amply  repay  exami* 
nation.  They  indicate,  the  one  in 
theory,  and  the  other  in  practice,  de- 
fects of  the  most  serious  nature. 
All  religious  philosophy  which  is 
not  absolutely  perfect,  has  its  oppo- 
site tendencies,  its  points  of  repul- 
sion as  well  as  of  attraction,  and 
stands  in  relation  to  unbelief  as  well 
as  to  faith.  The  type  therefore  of 
unbelief  against  which  any  religious 
system  contends,  is  oAen  highly  sig- 
nificant of  the  true  character  of  that 
system.  Thus  the  superstitions  of 
the  papal  church  are  by  almost  all 
Protestant  writers  alledged  to  tend 
powerfully  toward  infidelity,  and 
even  atheism  ;  and  Unitarians  have 
not  been  slow  to  acfduce  similar  re- 
sults from  the  errors  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  But  the  skepticism  against 
which  Dr.  Dewey  contends,  is  little 
else  than  the  most  cheerless  and 
wretched  negation  even  of  immor- 
tality itself.  Yet  of  this  abandoned 
scheme  he  says,  with  a  tenderness 
which  contrasts  strangely  and  sig- 
nificantly with  his  bitter  reprobation 
of  Calvinism,  '^  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  harshly.^^  On  the  edge  of 
this  dismal  abyss  he  assumes  his  po- 
sition, and  courteously  contends  with 
this  grim  skeleton  of  unbelief,  that 
God  and  immortality  are  realities ; 
or  at  least  if  some  doubts  do  neces- 
sarily mingle  with  our  faith  in  them, 
doubting  is  ever  a  salutary  process. 
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and  oieaDwhile  it  W  far  more  rea* 
•ooable  to  believe  than  to  deny. 

But  defective  as  are  bis  views  of 
religious  philosopby,  his  exhibitioD 
of  practical  religion  seenw  yet  more 
80.  He  seems  resolved  on  cutting 
oiT  the  soul  from  all  those  truths 
which  yield  it  most  effective  influ* 
ence, — from  all  those  nKxies  of  ac*> 
tion  which  afibrd  it  the  most  profits* 
ble  culture.  Religion  is  in  his  view 
of  it,  wholly  subjective ;  it  has  no 
great  and  sublime  relations  to  any 
out  of  the  mind  itself.  Personal  el- 
evation and  dignity  of  no  inferior 
kind  indeed,  still,  merely  personal, 
is  all  that  he  enforces  with  any  ear- 
nestness. Do  not  be  a  bigot,  or  a 
hypocrite ;  do  not  dwell  in  sottish- 
ness  or  vice ;  remember  your  im- 
mortal nature  and  do  for  heaven*s 
sake  be  something  generous — this 
seems  the  whole  burden  of  his  ex- 
hortation. Without  doubting  the 
truth  or  the  importance  of  this 
scheme  of  instruction,  we  must  yet 
question  whether  all  that  human  na- 
ture calls  for,  and  all  that  the  word 
of  God  supplies,  will  come  within 
the  compass  of  this.  It  is  destitute 
of  all  the  elements  which  are  most 
powerful  to  move  our  moral  nature. 
We  can  not  barter  for  this  the  sys- 
tem which  presents  as  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  religious  thought,  the  attri- 
butes, the  character,  the  government 
of  God.  We  can  not  barter  for  this, 
the  boundless  love  and  tenderness 
of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  the  re- 
claiming and  renewing  grace  of  the 
Holy  One — love  and  grace  which 
are  able  to  subdue  more  of  human 
siofuloess  than  Dr.  D.  is  able  to  be- 
lieve in. 

Still  less  can  we  accept  the  teach- 
ing which  declares,  that  ^^  brotherly 
love  and  hope  and  faith  derive  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  age, 
a  prominence  and  peculiarity  which 
ought  since  to  have  passed  away  ;^' 
which  instead  of  enforcing  with  all 
emphasis  the  earnest  study  of  the 
heavenly  word,  tells  us  that  this 
'^  formal  and  forced  perusal  of  ob- 
•cure  chapters  with  a  sort  of  demure 


reverence  tends  to  throw  dollness 
and  doubt  and  obscurity  over  all 
our  conceptions  of  religioa ;"  which 
disc€Mirages  all  personal  religious 
eiQR>rt  as  calculated  only  to  ^dtstsess 
and  terrify''  men,  and  as  ^*  planting 
in  the  mind  the  seeds  of  superstition 
which  a  whole  life  oAen  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate ;"  and  which  quotes 
only  to  stignaatize  as  ^^  odious  and 
offensive  freedoms  of  speech,''  the 
simple  and  modest  expressions  in 
which  afiection  terms  the  Savior 
**  dear"  and  Christ  "  precious." 

We  ofler  no  comment  in  terms  of 
pious  horror  upon  these  pregnant 
and  promising  statements ;  we  utter 
no  ^^  sepulchral  tones  of  awe  and 
lamentation."  They  might  check 
Dr.  Dewey  in  the  wholesome  work 
to  which  he  has  put  his  hand ;  and 
we  would  have  him  by  all  means 
carry  it  on.  Let  him  show  how 
many  Christian  affections  he  can  re- 
pudiate— upon  bow  much  of  Chris^ 
tian  efibrt  he  can  cast  reproach — 
upon  how  much  of  the  language  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  Bible  he  caq 
pour  contempt.  It  will  be  a  salutary 
disclosure.  When  the  popular  mind 
shall  come  to  understand,  that  Unita- 
rianism  esteems  *^  brotherly  love 
and  hope  and  faith"  as  obsolete, 
that  system  will  be  itself  far  on  the 
way  to  the  oblivion  to  which  it  is 
destined.  Let  it  proclaim  the  idea 
that  while  ^'  the  most  abandoned  of 
men  only  (1)  make  vice  odious," 
parental  faithfulness  **  makes  virtue 
so;"  and  it  will  instantly  be  spurned 
as  an  outrage  upon  all  that  binds  the 
parent  to  his  offspring.  Let  it  pro- 
nounoe  all  ardent  personal  attaeh- 
ment  to  Christ,  fanciful  and  vision* 
ary,  and  the  humble  and  scriptural 
expression  of  it,  ^^  odious  and  offea- 
sive,"  and  we  can  not  for  one  mo- 
ment doubt,  that  when  all  this  is  fully 
understood,  whatever  piety  may  ex- 
ist among  men,  will  pronounce  its 
philosophy  a  melancholy  delusion, 
and  its  Christianity  a  melancholy 
abandonoMnt  of  all  that  is  peculiar 
and  ail  that  is  precious  in  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvatioii* 
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Wb  are  not  among  ihoae  who  re* 
gard  the  Chrtsttan  sects  as  equiva* 
lent  to  9o  many  schisms.  Neither 
is  it  necessary,  in  our  view,  to  the 
unity  of  the  charch,  that  it  should 
be  poltticalty  one  ;  indeed  the  polity 
of  the  Anglican  establishment  and 
that  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church  are  as  truly  separate,  one 
iVom  the  other,  as  the  latter  from 
the  Congregational  polity.  As  little 
is  it  necessary  lo  the  unity  of  Christ's 
body,  that  the  several  polities  should 
be  similar  to  each  other ;  for  here 
again  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  polity  of 
the  Anglican  establishment  is  less 
resembled,  as  regards  all  practical 
purposes,  to  that  of  the  American 
Episcopal  church,  than  the  latter  to 
the  Congregational.  So  if  we  speak 
of  brotherly  love  or  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  clear  that  distinct  and 
dissimilar  forms  of  polity  work  no 
necessary  detriment.  How  often 
indeed  is  it  proved  that  proximity 
exasperates  disagreements,  and  that 
nsen  will  only  hate  each  other  the 
more  cordially,  the  closer  the  bond 
which  unites  them.  Doubtless  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  schism,  divisions 
that  are  wrought  by  evil  passions, 
therefore  dishonorable,  hurtful  and 
criminal ;  and  such  is  the  weakness 
of  oar  nature  that  there  are  doubt- 
less vestiges  of  schism,  in  all  Chris* 
tian  bodies.  Still  it  is  our  privilege, 
on  the  whole,  and  being  our  privi* 
lege,  our  duty,  to  regard  the  Chris* 
tian  sects,  not  as  divisions,  but  as 
distributions  rather ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  problems  of  divine  gov* 
ernment  in  the  church,  as  in  all  oth- 
er forms  of  society,  how  to  effect 
the  most  complete  and  happy  distri- 
bution— such  a  distribution  as  will 
meet  all  wants  and  conditions,  con- 
tent the  longings,  pacify  the  diver- 
sities and  edify  the  common  growth 
of  all.    Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
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the  present  distribution  of  the  church, 
abating  what  is  due  to  causes  that 
are  criminal,  makes  it  more  com- 
pletely one ;  just  as  an  army,  set  off 
into  companies  and  battalions,  some 
trained  to  serve  as  infantry  and 
some  as  horse,  some  with  artillery 
and  some  with  the  rifle,  undergoing 
each  a  form  of  exercise  and  disci- 
pline peculiar  to  itself,  becomes 
thereby  not  several  and  distinct  ar- 
mies, but  because  of  the  orderly  dis- 
tribution made,  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  whole — in  the  field,  an 
engine  of  greater  power,  because  it 
unites  so  many  forms  of  action  and 
bears  so  many  sorts  of  armor. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  this  manifold  distribution 
of  the  church  has  its  propriety,  in 
causes  and  events  that  imply  a  crude 
state,  or  a  state  of  only  partial  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  while  we 
do  not  regret  the  distribution,  or 
proclaim  it  as  the  public  shame  of 
religion,  we  may  well  desire  a  riper 
state,  in  which  the  Christian  body 
shall  coalesce  more  perfectly  and 
draw  itself  towards  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  catholic  polity.  The 
work  of  distribution  and  redistribu- 
tion has  already  gone  far  enough, 
as  most  Christians  appear  to  sup- 
pose. We  see,  indeed,  that  unity 
is  rising,  now,  as  a  new  ideal 
upon  the  Christian  world.  They 
pray  for  a  closer  fellowship;  they 
flock  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
world  to  consult  for  unity.  A  prop- 
er and  true  catholic  church  is  be- 
fore the  mind,  as  an  object  of  long- 
ing and  secret  hope  as  never  before 
— tt  is  named  in  distant  places,  and 
by  men  who  have  had  no  concert, 
save  through  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  if  these 
are  signs  of  capacity 'for  a  more 
catholic  state,  it  may  also  be  seen, 
in  the  few  persons  rising  up  here 
and  there  to  speak  of  a  more  com- 
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prftheostve  fai^,  or  to  handle  ques- 
tions of  polity  and  doctrine  in  a 
more  coroprebeosive  spirit,  that 
there  are  powers  coming  into  the 
field,  which  possibly  God  has  train* 
ed  for  the  preparation  of  a  new 
catholic  age.  Probably  never  until 
now  has  the  world  been  ready  to 
conceive  the  true  idea  of  a  com- 
prehensive Christianity.  Nor  is  it 
ready  now,  save  in  part.  The  idea 
Itself  is  yet  in  its  twilight,  dimly 
seen,  only  by  a  few — by  none  save 
those  who  are  up  to  watch  for  the 
morning. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to 
say  what  we  are  able  of  a  subject 
formerly  so  remote  from  the  world. 
We  confess  that,  in  our  own  appre- 
hension, we  seem  rather  to  stammer 
than  to  speak  plainly.  Still,  as  it  is 
by  stammering  that  we  learn  to 
speak,  we  go  to  our  rudimental  ef- 
fort sufiering  no  pride  to  detain  us. 

What  we  mean  by  comprehen- 
siveness, or  a  comprehensive  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  illustrated,  in  part, 
from  the  manner  and  teachings  of 
Christ  himself,  who  is  the  Lord  of 
Christianity.  In  nothing  did  Christ 
prove  his  superhuman  quality  more 
conviocingly,  than  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  spirit  and  his 
doctrine.  He  held  his  equilibrium, 
flew  into  no  eccentricities,  saved 
what  was  valuable  in  what  he  de- 
stroyed, destroyed  nothing,  where 
it  was  desirable  rather  to  fulfil 
than  to  destroy.  It  is  the  com- 
mon infirmity  of  mere  human  re- 
formers that,  when  they  rise  up  to 
cast  out  an  error,  it  is  generally  not 
till  they  have  kindled  their  passions 
against  it.  If  they  begin  with  rea- 
son, they  are  commonly  moved,  in 
the  last  degree,  by  their  aniniosities 
instead  of  reason.  And,  as  animos- 
ities are  blind,  they,  of  course,  see 
nothing  to  respect,  nothing  to  spare. 
The  question  whether  possibly  there 
may  not  be  some  truth  or  good  in 
the  error  assailed,  which  is  needed 
to  qualify  and  save  the  equilibrium 


of  their  own  opposing  truth,  is  not 
once  entertained.  Hence  it  is  that 
men,  in  eipellingone  error,  are  per- 
petually thrusting  themselves  into 
another,  as  if  unwilling,  or  unable 
to  hold  more  than  half  the  truth  at 
once.  And  so  if  any  advance  be 
made,  it  is  wrought  out  between 
battles  and  successive  contraries,  in 
which,  as  society  is  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  a  kind  of  irregular  and 
desultory  progress  is  maintained. 
Thus  if  any  human  reformer  had 
risen  up  to  assail  the  tithings,  wash* 
ings  and  oUier  tedious  observances 
of  the  Pharisees,  observances  the 
more  easy  to  regard  as  odious,  be* 
cause  the  men  themselves  were  odi- 
ous— a  sanctimonious  race  of  op- 
pressors and  hypocrites,  who  live 
by  forming  the  public  superstitions 
— this  human  reformer  would  haVe 
said,  'away  with  you  hypocrites, 
and  away  with  your  works*  Let 
your  tithings  go,  and,  if  you  will  dp 
any  thing  right,  come  back  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  judgment,  mer- 
cy and  faith.'  This  Christ  did  not 
say.  Detesting  the  cruelties  and 
baise  hypocrisies  of  the  sect,  as  he 
certainly  did,  he  is  yet  able  to  see 
some  benefit  in  their  practices,  some 
truth  in  their  opinions.  Therefore 
be  says,  '  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done'— comprehending,  at  once,  the 
exact 'and  the  free,  the  disciplinary 
and  the  useful,  ofiTeriogs  to  God  and 
labors  for  mankind.  And  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  bis  sermon 
on  the  mount  is  the  fact  that,  while 
he  perfectly  transforms  the  old  doc- 
trines and  laws,  he  yet  annihilates 
nothing.  '  I  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfill — to  bring  spirit  to  form, 
extend  the  outward  law  to  the  in- 
ward thought,  to  fill  out  the  terms  of 
knowledge  and  the  statutes  of  duty, 
but  to  sufier  no  jot  or  tiule  of  the 
law  to  perish.'  It  is  by  this  singu- 
lar comprehensiveness,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  that  the  grandeur  of  his 
life  and  doctrine  is  most  of  all  con- 
spicuous.    For  by  this  it  was  that 
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he  let  himself  in  advance,  moat 
clearly,  of  his  own  and  of  all  subse- 
quent limes.  With  men,  if  they 
ever  attain  to  any  thing  of  a  com- 
prehensive aim,  it  is  only  in  what 
may  be  called  the  second  age  of  the 
church  or  society,  the  historical  and 
critical  age.  In  the  first  age,  they 
see  truth ;  in  the  second  they  consid- 
er the  seeings  of  others  and  their 
import.  In  the  first  age  they  re- 
gard the  forms  of  truth  as  identical 
with  truth  itself;  therefore  they 
stand,  every  man,  for  his  own  form, 
having  no  choice  but  to  live  or  die 
by  it,  and  no  thought,  perhaps,  but 
to  make  others  live  or  die  by  it  too. 
But  in  the  second  age,  opinions  be- 
come a  subject  of  comparison,  their 
laws  are  inquired  after,  their  forms 
become  plastic  and  are  seen  melting 
into  each  other.  Under  contrary 
forms,  are  found  common  truths, 
and  one  form  is  seen  to  be  the  com- 
plement of  another — all  forms,  we 
may  almost  say,  the  complement  of 
all  others.  But  it  was  in  no  such 
philosophic  and  critical  method  that 
Christ  attained  to  so  great  compre- 
hensiveness. He  found  it  rather,  in 
the  native  grandeur  of  his  own  spirit. 
Speaking  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a 
seer,  his  simple  seeing  placed  him 
thousands  of  years  in  advance  of  us, 
under  all  the  lights  of  history.  We 
seem  now  to  be  just  beginning  to 
spell  out  in  syllables,  and  by  a  labo- 
rious criticism,  thai  which  Christ 
seized  upon,  as  an  original  intui- 
tion. 

But  we  must  enter,  if  possible, 
into  the  more  interior  merits  of  our 
subject.  It  was  given  out  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  distinguished 
French  philosopher,  M.  Cousin,  that 
there  are,  in  philosophy,  three  pos- 
sible schools  of  opinion,  which  must 
each  have  an  era  to  itself — one  that 
begins  with  the  ideal,  or  absolute ; 
a  second  that  begins  with  the  em- 
piric, or  conditional ;  a  third  which 
seeks  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the 
two,  producing  an  ideal-empiric,  or, 
as  he  would  call  it,  an  eclectic  school. 


Besides  these  three,  he  declares  that 
it  is  even  impossible  to  invent  an* 
other.  And  the  latter  of  the  three 
he  regards  as  the  ripe  school,  one 
that  will  contain  the  last  and  fully 
matured  results  of  philosophic  in* 
quiry.  Now  as  human  life  lies  be- 
tween the  infinite  and  the  finite,  as 
regards  thought  and  the  objects  of 
thought,  having  contact  in  fact  with 
both,  there  is  certainly  a  show  of 
truth  in  the  theory  offered.  The 
history  of  opinions  too  may  be  made, 
without  any  great  violence,  to  yield 
rt  a  complexion  of  favor.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  show  in  what  manner  other 
and  more  various  oppositions  may 
arise,  and  how  they  may  be  multi- 
plied almost  without  number.  They 
are,  in  fact,  so  multiplied,  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  religious  doctrine. 

Having  it,  then,  for  our  subject, 
in  this  article,  to  investigate,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  causes  out  of 
which  religious  oppositions  arise,  and 
to  suggest  the  true  remedy,  let  us, 
first  of  all,  glance  at  the  methods  in 
which  the  Christian  world  fall  into 
so  many  repugnant  atihudes. 

Doubtless  it  is  true,  in  part,  as  M. 
Cbusin  suggests,  that  many  of  these 
repugnances  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  thought  is  itself  di- 
vided between  what  is  absolute  or 
ideal,  and  what  is  actual  or  empiri- 
cal ;  so  that  a  mind,  viewing  any 
subject  partially,  that  is*  from  one 
pole,  is  likely  to  conflict  with  one 
viewing  it  from  the  other,  and  both 
with  one  who  endeavors  to  view  it 
from  both  poles  at  once. 

But  there  are  divisions,  or  repug-^ 
nances,  that  are  due  as  much  to  the' 
ineamprehensibility  of  the  matter  of 
thought,  OS  to  the  twofold  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  matter  of  thought 
is  infinite  in  quantity,  as  well  as 
ideal  or  empirical  in  quality.  Hence 
it  results  that,  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  finite,  they  can  only  pull  at  the 
hem  of  the  garment,  and  must  there- 
fore be  expected  to  pull  in  different 
ways,  accordingly  as  they  fall  upon 
the  hero  on  one  aide  or  on  the  other. 
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For  at  the  garineni  is,  to  each,  noih- 
uig  but  the  hero,  in  that  part  where 
be  has  hold  of  it,  be  is  likely  to  make 
MP  his  sect  or  school  according  to 
the  view  he  has.  But  after  long 
ages  of  debate,  wherein  every  part 
of  the  hem  is  brought  into  view, 
then  it  is  possible,  certainly,  for  any 
disoiple,  who  will  look  through  tl^ 
eyes  of  ally  to  form  to  himself  some 
view  of  it,  that  is  broader  and  more 
comprehensive. 

Then  again  there  are  reasons  for 
the  rise  of  repugnant  views,  in 
thought  and  religious  doctrine,  which 
lie  in  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
tents of  persam.  For  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  contents  of  thought,  but  quite 
as  much  the  contents  of  the  think- 
ers, that  give  birth  to  contrary  opin- 
ions and  sects.  We  speak  here  of 
personal  temperament,  or  of  nation- 
al temperament,  working  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  of  that  which  history  has  pro- 
duced, or  waits  to  have  produced  ;  of 
impulses,  wants,  all  of  whiph  need 
as  much  to  have  their  day  and  be 
tried,  as  the  subject  matter  of  thought 
itself.  For  example,  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  of  will,  or  self-supporting 
virtue,  and  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
quietism,  may  arise,  in  no  small  de* 
gree,  from  varieties  of  personal  tem- 
perament. And  since  temperament 
is  as  much  a  reality  as  thought  it- 
self, what  can  ever  display  the  man- 
ifold forms,  of  a  perfect  and  com- 
plete doctrine,  unless  temperament 
also  is  allowed  to  have  its  trial  ? 
So  also  prelacy  was  produced  by 
historic  causes,  that  is,  by  impulses 
and  sympathies  historically  prepa- 
Ved.  So  also  of  independency  or 
equality.  It  was  something  in  the 
convenience  of  political  power,  or 
private  ambition,  or  Christian  expe- 
rience, that  produced  these  repug- 
nant methods  of  organization,  and 
set  them  io  conflict.  And  now, 
since  they  are  both  set  before  the 
mind,  as  exhibited  on  trial,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  decide,  with  greater  confi- 
dence, on  the  method  most  conge- 
nial to  the  Christian  scbemea-per- 


haps  on  a  method  that  combines  the 
excellences  of  both. 

There  is  yet  one  more  source  of 
repugnant  and  partial  opinion,  which 
is  quite  as  fruitful  as  the  others; 
namely,  language.  No  matter  wheth- 
er we  speak  of  philosophic  doctrine^ 
or  of  that  which  is  derived  from  rev* 
elation,  every  opinion  or  truth  must 
come  into  the  world  and  make  itself 
known,  under  the  terms  of  language* 
And  all  the  processes  of  ratiocina- 
tion, under  which  opinions  are  gen- 
erated, are  processes  that  are  con- 
tained within  the  laws  of  language. 
But  language  can  not  oonvey  an^ 
truth  whole,  or  by  a  literal  embodi- 
ment It  can  only  show  it  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  figure.  Hence  a 
great  many  shadows,  or  figures, 
are  necessary  to  represent  every 
truth  ;  and  hence,  again,  there  will 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  necessary 
conflict  between  the  statements  in 
which  a  truth  is  expressed.  One 
statement  will  set  forth  a  given  truth 
or  subject  matter  under  one  figure^ 
and  a  second  under  another,  and  a 
third,  possibly,  u^der  yet  another. 
The  doctrine  of  atonement,  for  ex* 
ample,  is  offered,  in  Scripture,  un* 
der  a  great  variety  of  figures,  and 
a  history  of  tlie  doctrine,  up  to  this 
moment,  consists,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  the  theologic  wars  of  these  fig* 
ures,  doing  battle  each  for  the  su- 
premacy. For  as  soon  as  any  fig- 
ure of  truth  is  taken  to  be  the  truth 
itself,  and  set  up  to  govern  all  the 
reasons  of  the  subject,  by  its  own 
contents  as  a  figure,  argument  itself 
settles  into  cant,  and  cant  is  enthro- 
ned as  doctrine.  For  cant,  in  rigid 
definition,  is  the  perpetual  chanting, 
or  canting  of  some  phrase  or  figure, 
as  the  fixed  equivalent  of  a  truth. 
And  as  most  men  who  speculate, 
both  in  philosophy  and  religion,  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  power  of 
words,  or  how,  if  they  place  a  truth 
under  one  word  in  distinction  from 
another,  it  will  assuredly  run  th^m 
into  dogmas  that  are  only  partially 
true;  successive  dogmas  in  theoU 
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ogy  Of  phiioaopby  are  perpetually 
coming  upon  the  stage,  and  wear* 
log  tbeoitelvea  dowa  into  cant  to 
die — in  wbtch,  though  they  resem* 
ble  themselves  to  the  swans,  it  is 
yet  with  a  difference ;  for  the  swans 
only  sing  when  they  die,  hut  these 
sing  themselves  to  death.  The  num- 
ber of  contrary  theories  that  may  be 
gathered  round  a  given  subject  are 
limited,  of  course,  ouly  by  the  num- 
ber of  figures  adjacent  to  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  single 
cause  for  repugnant,  or  opposing 
theories,  discovered  by  M.  Cousin, 
we  find  as  many  as  four  classes  of 
causes ;  one  that  lies  in  the  twofold 
quality  of  the  contents  of  thought; 
a  second  in  the  infinite  quantity  of 
the  contents ;  a  third  in  the  contents 
of  persons,  including  society  and 
history  ;  a  fourth  in  the  coCitaining 
powers  of  language,  as  an  instru* 
ment  of  thought  and  speculation. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  theory  of  M.  Cousin  is  suffi- 
cient.  It  is  less  defective  as  rela* 
ting  to  questions  of  philosophy  or 
philosophic  systems,  for  which  it 
was  specially  intended,  but  it  is  de- 
fective even  here ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  thoughts 
and  speculations  of  men  are  shaped 
by  causes  which  do  not  lie  in  the 
quality  of  the  subject  matter  of 
thought.  Far  more  extensively  true 
is  this  in  matters  of  theology  or  re- 
vealed religion,  where  so  much  de- 
pends on  questions  of  fact  or  inter- 
pretation— questions  that  are  not  de- 
terminable by  any  philosophic  or  a 
priori  method.  Still  the  doctrine  he 
advances  that  all  questions  of  phi- 
losophy lie  between  two  poles  or  ex- 
tremes, is  one  that  has  a  vast  and 
almost  universal  application.  So 
also  of  his  doctrine  that,  inasmuch 
as  men  are  aAer  truth  and  not  aAer 
falsehood,  it  may  generally  be  as- 
sumed that  under  all  extremes  ad- 
vanced there  dwells  a  truth.  And 
these  will  hold  equally  well  in  mat- 
ters of  theology* 

Holding  this  view,  it  may 


to  follow  also,  as  asserted  by  M. 
Cousin,  that  there  can  arise,  about 
any  subject  or  question,  only  three 
schools  of  opinion — the  schools  of 
the  extremes,  and  a  third  school, 
which  undertakes  to  settle  their  re- 
lation, or  comprehend  them  in  a 
common  view.  And  perhaps  there 
can  not  in  any  legitimate  way.  Still 
it  will  be  found,  in  historical  fact, 
that  men  do  not  always  proceed  in 
a  legitimate  way.  Other  causes  act 
upon  them,  which  do  not  lie  in  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry.  As  we 
see  them  in  actual  controversy,  they 
describe  a  history  which  may  be  well 
enough  represented  by  the  five 
stages  or  modes  which  follow. 

First  comes  up  into  the  light  one 
extreme  and,  with  or  without  con- 
troversy, it  is  adopted.  After  awhile 
a  second  school,  looking  the  domi« 
oant  opinion  or  practice  in  the  face, 
begins  to  see  that  there  is  something 
wrong  or  false  in  it,  and  rises  up  as 
an  assailant,  to  assert  the  second  ex- 
treme. Now  comes  the  war  be- 
tween extremes.  The  parties  are 
certain,  both,  that  they  have  the 
truth.  They  regard  each  other  in 
their  present  half  seeing  state,  as 
wholly  repugnant  and  contrary. 
The  war  goes  on,  therefore,  as  a 
war  between  simple  truth  and  false- 
hood, which  no  terms  of  peace  can 
reconcile,  and  which  permits  no  is- 
sue but  one  of  life  or  death.  Prob- 
ably the  new  extreme  will  prevail, 
and  the  old  subside  into  a  secondary 
place. 

Meantime,  there  is  likely  to  appear 
a  neutral  school,  made  up  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  peace,  and 
deprecate  war,  and  who  can  not  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing extravagant  or  excessive,  (as 
there  certainly  is,)  in  both  the  mili- 
tant schools.  These  are  the  moder- 
ate men  who  praise  moderate  things 
— the  wooden  headed  school,  who 
dread  nothing  with  so  great  reason 
as  a  combustion  of  any  sort.  Hence 
it  is  the  real  problem  with  them  to 
divide  distances,  and  settle  them* 
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selves  dofrn  as  Dearly  midway  be« 
tween  the  poles  as  possible.  Some- 
times they  are  called  in  derision, 
men  of  the  fence,  but  they  call  them- 
selves,  and  more  correctly,  neuters^ 
that  is,  neithers  ;  for  the  real  study 
and  problem  of  their  school  is  nega- 
tive. It  is  not  to  find  the  truth  as  a 
positive  form  and  law,  but  it  is  sim- 
ply to  find  a  position  halfway  be- 
tween the  two  schools  before  them 
•—to  be  about  as  much  and  about  as 
Kttle  one  as  the  other.  They  are 
prudent,  but  not  wise.  They  make 
a  show  of  candor,  without  so  much 
as  a  thought  of  the  truth.  But  as 
men  grow  weary  of  controversy, 
and  the  passions  that  give  zest  to  it 
for  a  time  are  seen  to  die  out,  and 
give  place,  at  last,  to  a  sense  of  dis- 
gust ;  as  extremes  held  singly  are 
seen  moreover  to  bring  a  sense  of 
defect  and  weariness  by  themselves, 
the  neutrals  are  very  likely  to  get 
their  turn  and  become  the  reigning 
school.  The  public  are  sick — why 
must  their  ears  be  stunned  by  the 
perpetual  din  of  controversy  ?  So 
falling  into  the  sick  list  of  neutrality, 
one  afler  another,  the  two  schools  of 
the  extremes  are  gradually  thinned 
away,  and  seem  about  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  for  some  reason  it  begins 
at  length  to  be  felt  that  there  is  a 
very  peculiar  insipidity  in  this  neu- 
tral state.  There  is  nothing  suffi- 
ciently positive  in  it  to  waken  a  re- 
sonant feeling  in  the  soul.  Plausi- 
bilities have  taken  the  place  of  truths, 
and  the  diet  is  too  thin  to  feed  the 
blood.  After  spending  thus  a  whole 
age  or  generation  midway  between 
somewhere  and  nowhere,  or  rather 
between  two  somewheres,  they  be- 
gin to  feel  that  neutralities,  afler  all, 
ace  more  sickening  than  controver- 
sies, and  they  are  willing,  poesibly, 
to  go  back  and  resume  the  old  quar- 
m\  of  the  extremes,  if  it  is  only  for 
tbe  health  of  the  exercise. 

There  is  also  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  liberal  school,  which  differs 
widely  from  the  neutral,  as  having 
auns  of  a  more  geaerDut  qaalky. 


For  while  the  timorous  netltrat  is 
engaged  to  settle  his  position  noid- 
way  between  extremes,  the  liberal 
is  extending  an  equal  indulgence  to 
both.  The  former  is  moved  by 
prudence  to  himself,  the  latter  by 
charity  to  others.  The  virtue  of 
one  is  moderation,  that  of  the  other 
tolerance.  One  lets  go  the  truth  to 
consult  distances,  the  other  admits 
that  possibly  we  are  all  too  distant 
from  the  truth  and  see  it  too  dimly 
to  be  over  positive  concerning  it. 
Now  most  of  the  arguments  and  mo-  * 
tives  to  liberality  are  of  a  reasonable 
and  generous  quality,  and  where*the 
liberal  spirit  is  connected  with  a 
rigid  and  earnest  devotion  to  truth, 
it  is  a  condition  of  health  to  itself 
and  a  mark  of  respect  to  others. 
But  how  easy  is  it  to  be  indulgent  to 
others,  if  first  we  are  indifferent  to 
the  truth.  And  if  liberality  itself  is^ 
made  to  be  the  virtue  and  hung  up 
as  the  flag  of  a  school,  it  is  very 
sure  to  prove  itself,  ere  long,  to  be 
anything  but  a  virtue.  Or  if  still  it 
be  called  by  that  name,  it  wiil  show 
itself  to  be  the  most  unilluminaied, 
most  impotent  and  insipid  of  all 
virtues.  Having  no  creed,  in  fact, 
save  that  other  men  shall  be  wel« 
come  to  theirs — earnest  in  nothing 
save  in  vindicating  the  right  of  oth- 
ers to  be  earnest,  counting  it  char- 
ity not  to  be  anxious  for  the  truth, 
but  to  be  patient  with  all  error,  smil- 
ing indulgently  upon  all  extremes, 
not  caring  bow  the  truth  may  fare 
between  them — the  liberal  school 
makes  a  virtue  of  negation,  and 
freezes  itself  in  the  mild  and  gentle 
temperature  it  has  mistaken  for 
charity.  The  word  liberal  is  in 
fact  a  negative  word,  there  is  noth- 
ing positive  in  it.  And,  as  words 
are  powerful,  no  body  of  men,  how- 
ever earnest  at  the  beginning,  can 
long  rally  under  this  word  as  a  flag, 
without  making  it  a  sacrament  of 
indifference,  and  subsiding,  thus,  in- 
to a  state  which  involves  a  disre- 
spect to  all  the  sacred  rights  of 
trotiL    But  as  tife  can  not  long  be 
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endured  where  earneetoesB  is  losti 
8o  the  liberalist  will  begin,  ere  long, 
to  feel  ibat  his  supposed  charily  does 
not  bless  hina.  And  now  be  will 
gird  himselfagain  for  war,  seize  up* 
on  some  post  and  forlify  it,  and 
though  it  do  not  cover  a  half  acre  of 
ground,  he  will  swear  to  die  fighting 
for  something,  as  better  than  posses* 
sing  nothing. 

Having   now   the  schools  above 
named  before  us,  first  the  schools  of 
the  extremes,  with  their  wars  ;  then 
the  neutral  or  the  liberal  school  or 
both,  succeeding  and  bringing  in  an 
age  of  dearth  that  can  not  longer  be 
supported ;  we  may  see  how  a  fifth 
school  rises  to  complete  the  cycle 
and  gather  unto  the  truth,  her  own 
true   catholic  brotherhood.    Tliere 
rises  up  now  a  man,  or  a  few  men, 
«(bo  looking  again  at  the  two  ex- 
treme schools,  begin  to  ask  whether 
it  is   not   possible   to  comprehend 
them — that  is  to  receive,  hold,  prac- 
tice all  which  made  the  extreme 
opinions  true  to  their  disciples  ?  The 
very  1  bought  gives  compass  or  en< 
largement  to  the  soul  in  which  it  is 
conceived.     It  ascends,  as  it  were, 
to  a  higher  position,  to  look  down 
upon  the  strifes  of  the  race  and  use 
them  as  the  material  of  its  exercise, 
convenieucies  to  its  own  final  estab- 
lishment and  victory.     In  this  efibrt 
to  comprehend  extren»s,  it  offers  no 
disrespect,  but  the  highest  respect, 
rather,  to  the   great  and    earnest 
spirits  that  have  stood  for  the  truth 
and  fought  her  battles,  giving  them 
all  credit  for  their  courage  and  de- 
votion, and   considering    them,   in 
fact,  as  the  right  and  left  wing  of 
the  field,  which  it  now  remains  to 
include  in  one  and  the  same  army. 
It  is  in  fact  a  disciple  of  the  ex- 
tremes, taking  lessons  of  both,  and 
ceasing  not  till  it  has  gotten  what- 
ever good  and  whatever  truth  made 
their  opinions  sacred  to  themselves. 
In  the  endeavor  to  comprehend  ex- 
tremes, it  comprehends  also   both 
the  views  of  the  neutral  and  the  lib- 
eral schools.    The  neut^l  was  suie 


that  there  was  some  eirtmmgaDce, 
■ome  defect  of  equilibrium   in  the 
extremes,  and  this  he  thought  to  re* 
•tore,  by  dividing  distances  and  hold- 
ing  neither.     The    comprehensive 
school   restores  it  by  holding  both 
and  bringing   both   to  qualify   and 
moderate  each  other.     The  libera) 
saw  charity  perishing  in  the  earnest 
battle  of  4he  extremes,  and  required 
of  itself  a   more   indulgent  spirit. 
The  comprehensive  school  finds  not 
only  a  defect  of  charity,  but,  what 
is  more,  a  real  ground  for  charity,  in 
the  fact  that  both  extremes  are  only 
standing  for  the  two  poles  of  truth ; 
earnest  because  they  have  the  truth, 
and  only  quarreling  because  they 
have  not  breadth  enough  to  see  that 
they  are  one.     In  the  comprehen* 
sive  school  it  will  be  a  first  convic- 
tion, that  all  serious,  earnest  men 
have  something  in  their  View  which 
makes  it  truth  to  them ;  therefore 
that  all  serious,  earnest  men,  how- 
ever repugnant  in  their  words,  have 
yet  some  radical  agreement,  and  if 
the  place  can  be  found,  will  some- 
where   reveal    their    brotherhood. 
Therefore  they  are  not  only  to  tol- 
erate, but  to  love  and  respect  each 
other.    Nay,  they  are  each  to  ask, 
what  has  the  other,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  own  completeness  in  the 
truth  ?     And  thus  the  comprehen* 
sive  school,  finding  its  liberality  in 
the  higher  pursuit  of  truth,  will  have 
it  not  as  a  negation  and  exercise  it 
not  as  a  sacrament  of  indififerenoe. 
It  will  be  moderate  without  pursu- 
ing moderation,  liberal  without  pur- 
suing liberality,  both  because  it  fol- 
lows after  the  truth,  giving  heed  to 
all  earnest  voices,  and  bowing  as 
a  disciple  to  all  her  champions. 

It  is  not  our  design,  in  giving  out 
this  distribution  of  schools,  to  place 
them  all  upon  an  equal  footing* 
The  first  two  and  the  last,  the  two 
extreme,  or  partisan  schools  and  the 
comprehensive  school  must  appear 
in  their  order — they  constitute  the 
necessary  conditions  of  mental  pro* 
greas  in  the  truth,  and  truth  can  net 
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fiid  a  complete  and  drll  develop* 
ment  without  them.  The  other  two, 
the  neutral  and  the  liberal,  do  ap- 
pear casually,  or  ioeidentally,  and 
often  hold  an  important  figure  in 
the  real  history  of  sects  and  opin- 
ions, and  no  sufficient  view  of  tbe^ 
actual  history  of  opinions  can  be 
given,  without  some  reference  to 
them.  They  nmy  both  be  regard* 
ed,  perhaps,  as  spurious  modes  of 
the  comprehensive  school,  actuated 
by  some  dim  and  undiscovered  sense 
of  the  fact  that  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
higher,  broader  truth,  which,  if  it 
were  known,  would  reveal  an  aspect 
of  extravagance  in  the  partizan 
strifes  of  the  world.  In  this  view, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  rudi* 
mental  efforts  preparatory  to  the  de« 
velopment  of  a  true  compreben* 
•tveness.  And  therefore  the  proper 
dignity  of  a  comprehensive  effort, 
guided  by  intelligent  convictions  and 
fixed  laws  of  criticism,  could  not 
appear,  without  some  notice  of  the 
contrast  between  it  and  them. 

Having  it  for  our  design,  in  this 
article,  to  recommend  the  compre- 
hensive spirK  in  religion,  we  are 
tempted,  first  of  all,  to  speak  of  it  as 
related  to  character  itself;  for  th» 
is  the  radical  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  illustrations  we  may  offer 
here  will  be  Aimiliar  to  all  our  read- 
ers, even  to  those  who  are  unexer- 
cised in  the  higher  abstractions  of 
theology. 

The  endeavor  to  comprehend  all 
antagonisms  and  hold  the  just  equi- 
librium of  truth  is  the  highest  and 
most  ingenuous  that  a  human  soul 
can  propose— one  that  God  only  can 
perfectly  realize.  Yet  whosoever 
has  but  conceived  such  a  thought 
gives  some  evidence  therein  of  a  re- 
semblance to  God,  and  be  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  success,  a 
truly  great  character.  A  compre- 
hensive character  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  really  great  character  possible 
among  men.  And,  be'mg  that  which 
holds  the  fallest  agreement  and  sym« 


pathy  with  God,  it  10  one,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  is  specially  valued 
and  cherisned  by  Him*  We  shall 
find  also,  by  inspection,  that  all  the 
defective  modes  of  character  io 
Christian  men  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  partial,  or  partizan  view 
of  duty  sways  their  demonstrations* 
Sometimes  one  extreme  is  held, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  according- 
ly we  shall  see  that,  excepting  cases 
where  there  is  a  fixed  design  to  brave 
the  laws  of  all  duty,  the  blemished 
characters  go  in  pairs. 

Thus  one  man  abhors  all  preju- 
dice, testifies  against  it  night  and 
day,  places  all  his  guards  on  the 
side  opposite,  and,  as  prejudgments 
of  some  kind  are  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  judgments,  it  results,  of 
course,  that  he  falls  into  an  error 
quite  as  hurtful  and  more  weak, 
ceasing  to  have  any  fixed  opinion, 
or  to  hold  manfblly  any  truth  what- 
ever. Another,  seeing  no  evil  but 
in  a  change  of  opinions,  holds  bis 
opinions  by  his  will  and  not  by  his 
understanding.  And  as  no  truth 
can  penetrate  the  will,  he  becomes 
a  stupid  and  obstinate  bigots-stand- 
ing for  truth  itself,  as  if  it  were  no 
better  than  falsehood. 

There  is  a  class  of  Christians, 
who  specialty  abhor  a  scrupulous 
religion.  It  is  uncomfortable,  it 
wears  a  superstitious  look,  and 
therefore  they  are  moved  to  assert 
their  dignity  by  venturing  out,  occa- 
sionally, on  acts  or  exhibitions  that 
are  plainly  sinful.  And  then  when 
they  return  to  their  duty  (which 
they  are  quite  certain  finally  to  omit) 
they  consent  to  obey  God,  not  be* 
cause  of  the  principle,  but  because 
of  the  inr>portance  of  the  occasion  I 
In  expelling  all  scruples,  they  have 
made  an  exile  of  their  consciences. 
A  man  at  the  other  extreme  will 
have  it  for  his  religion  to  be  exact 
in  all  the  items  of  discipline,  and 
will  become  so  conscientious  about 
mint,  anise  and  cummin,  that  no 
conscience  will  be  left  for  judgment, 
or  mercy,  or  even  for  honesty. 
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Some  pereons  are  all  for  charity « 
meaning  by  the  term  a  spirk  of  al- 
lowance towards  the  fault«^  and 
crimes  of  others.  Christ  they  say 
commands  us  not  to  judge ;  hot  they 
do  not  observe  that  there  are  things 
which  we  can  see  without  judging  and 
which,  as  they  display  their  own  in- 
iquity, ought  to  be  condemned  in 
the  severest  terms  of  reprobation. 
Charity  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins — not  all.  The  dearest  and 
truest  charity  will  uncover  many. 
Opposite  to  such,  we  have  a  tribe  of 
censorious  Christians,  who  require 
us  to  be  bold  against  sin,  who  put  the 
harshest  constructions  on  all  con- 
duct, scorching  and  denouncing  as 
surely  as  they  speak.  If  they 
could  not  6nd  some  sin  to  denounce, 
they  would  begin  to  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  their  own  piety.  These 
could  not  even  understand  the  Savior, 
when  be  says,  ^neither  do  I  con- 
demn tbee.^ 

Some  Christian  professors  are  so 
particularly  pleased  with  a  cheerful 
spirit,  ani  so  intent  on  being  cheer- 
ful Christians  themselves,  that  they 
even  forget  to  be  Christians  at  ail. 
They  are  light  enough,  free  enough, 
— the  longitude  of  face  they  so  much 
dread  is  eflectually  displaced.  In- 
deed the  godly  life,  prayer,  sobriety 
itself,  are  all  too  sombre  for  their 
kind  of  piety.  Opposed  to  these 
we  have  an  austere  school,  who  ob- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  relaxation,  and 
have  even  some  scruples  about  smil- 
ing. A  hearty  laugh  is  an  act  of 
positive  ungodliness.  They  love  to 
see  the  Christian  serious  at  all  times. 
Their  face  is  set  as  critically  as  the 
surveyor's  needle,  or  they  carry  it 
as  nicely  as  they  would  carry  a  full 
vessel.  But  there  is  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  sourness  in  all  human  bosoms, 
which  if  it  can  not  be  respited  by 
smiles,  becomes  an  active  leaven. 
The  face  that  was  first  serious 
changes  to  a  vinegar  aspect,  and  this 
reacts  to  sour  the  sourness  of  na- 
ture, till  finally  it  will  be  found  that 
the  onoe  amiable  person  haa  become 
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nervous,  acrid,  caustic  and  thorough- 
ly disagreeable. 

We  have  a  class  of  disciples  who 
appear  to  sum  up  all  duty  in  self^ 
examination.  They  spend  their 
Hves  in  examining  and  handling 
themselves.  They  examine  them- 
selves till  they  are  selfish,  and  ex- 
tinguish all  the  evidences  for  which 
they  look.  They  mspect  and  han- 
dle every  affection  till  they  have 
killed  it,  and  become  so  critical,  at 
length,  that  no  feeling  of  the  heart 
will  dare  venture  out,  lest  it  should 
not  be  able  to  stand  scrutiny.  An- 
other class  have  it  for  a  maxim  nev- 
er to  doubt  themselves.  *  Let  us  do 
our  duty,'  they  say,  *  and  God  will 
take  care  of  us.'  So  they  delve  on, 
confident,  presumptuous,  ignorant 
of  themselves,  guarded  against  no 
infirmity.  But  they  might  about  as 
well  do  nothing  in  the  name  of  do- 
ty, as  to  go  on  with  a  spirit  so  ill 
regulated,  and  if  they  knew  it,  so 
very  nearly  wicked. 

There  is  a  class  of  disciples  who 
especially  love  prudence,  it  is  the 
cardinal  virtue.  They  dread,  of 
course,  all  maniftistations  of  feeling, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  they 
live  in  the  absence  of  feeling ;  for 
our  feelings  are  the  welling  up  of 
the  souPs  waters,  the  kindling  of  its 
fires,  when  no  jealousy  is  awake  to 
suppress  them.  If  they  are  watch- 
ed, they  retreat  to  their  cell — ^joy, 
love,  hope,  pity,  fear — a  silent,  tim- 
orous brood,  that  dare  not  move. 
The  prudential  man  becomes  thus  a 
man  of  ice,  or,  since  the  soul  is 
borne  up  and  away  to  God  only  on 
the  wings  of  feeling,  sinks  into  a 
state  of  dull  negation.  Then  we 
have  another  class  who  detest  the 
trammels  of  prudence,  and  are  never 
in  their  element,  save  when  they  are 
rioting  in  emotion.  But  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  is  limited,  it  comes 
to  pass  in  a  few  days  that  what  they 
had  is  wholly  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
Then,  as  they  have  a  side  of  capa- 
city for  bad  feeling  still  leA,  new 
ttgna  will  begio  to  appear*    At  the 
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mptttras  abate  aod  tbe  high  synip* 
toma  droop,  a  kiod  of  despair  begina 
to  lower,  a  feint  chidiog  also  is 
beard,  then  a  loud  rail,  then  biiter 
deprecations  and  possibly  impreca- 
tions too ;  charges  are  leveled  at  tn« 
dividuals,  arrows  are  shot  at  the 
mark,  and  the  voloaoic  eructations 
thrown  up  at  the  sky  are  proofs  vie* 
ible  an<f  audible  of  the  fierce  and 
devilish  heal  that  rages  within.  This 
is  fanaticism,  a  malicious  piety, 
kindling  its  wvath  by  prayer  and  ho* 
ly  rites. 

In  these  examples  we  have  brought 
into  view,  extremes  that  are  furnish- 
ed principally  out  of  the  contents  of 
persons.  How  manifest  is  it  that 
each  of  these  extremes,  embracing 
ttaopposite,  would  rest  in  a  balanced 
ei|uilibrium  on  the  two  poles  of  duty, 
and  be  itself  the  wiser  and  the  holi- 
er, for  that  which  is  now  its  mischief 
and  its  overthrow. 

There  are  other  classes  .of  ex- 
tremes affecting  thecharaoter,  which 
are  more  speculative  in  their  nature. 
What  endless  war  have  we  between 
the  school  of  reason  and  the  school 
of  faith.  But  the  truly  enlarged 
diseiple  will  somehow  manage  to 
comprehend  both,  considering  it  to 
be  the  highest  reason  to  believe,  and 
the  highest  faith  to  reason.  One 
man  places  virtue  in  action,  another 
in  feeling.  Possibly  it  is  in  a  moral 
standing  of  the  soul,  to  which  it  as- 
cends between  both — action  inspired 
by  feeling,  feeling  realized  by  ac- 
tion—-thus  in  the  moral  liberty  of 
the  whole  maa.  One  class  consider 
Christian  piety  to  be  a  Godward  and 
devotional  habit.  Another  class  are 
equally  sure  that  God  is  pleased 
with  us,  when  we  do  our  duties  to 
our  fellow  men.  Thus  we  have 
pietism  or  quietism  on  one  side,  and 
philanthropy  on  the  other.  But  the 
eofl^prehensive  word  commands  us 
to  do  justly^  to  k>ve  mercy,  axd  to 
walk  humbly  before  God — to  love 
God  and  through  hire  love  our 
brother^  to  leve  our  brother  and  to 
■eetbsireiatkaiwelQfieGodL  Sonft 


are  justified  by  faith,  some  by  works. 
But  as  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
and  works  without  faith  are  equally 
SO)  there  are  some  who  prefer  to 
show  their  faith  by  their  works;  and 
quicken  their  works  by  faith,  and 
thus  to  be  alive  in  both.  There  is 
also  a  school  of  legalists,  and  a 
school  of  spiritualists.  The  former 
live  without  liberty,  the  latter  with- 
out law.  But  the  true  Christian  soul 
is  free  in  the  law ;  for  it  is  the  art  of 
love  to  hold  a  soul  under  discipline^ 
and  beguile  it  still  of  all  sense  of 
constraint.  Some  resolve  all  duty 
into  self-interest.  Others  are  equally 
sure  that  all  self-interest  b  crim* 
inal.  Possibly  self-interest  may  of- 
fer motives,  that  will  bring  the  soul 
up  unto  God  aod  prepare  it  to  such 
thoughts  that  it  will  freely  love  God 
and  duty  for  their  own  sake,  and 
thus  go  above  self-interest.  So  one 
person  is  for  experiences,  another 
for  habits ;  one  for  sentiments,  an- 
other for  principles.  But  God  is 
comprehensive,  working  all  in  all—^ 
only  by  diverse  operations.  A  large 
body  of  Christians  insist  on  a  per- 
fectly uniform  exercise  in  religion. 
Another  body  are  for  new  scenes 
and  high  demonstrations.  But  God, 
consulting  both  for  uniformity  and 
diversity,  prefers  to  bring  us  on  to- 
wards one,  by  means  of  the  other. 

So  in  all  the  possible  views  or  as# 
pacts  of  Christian  character,  you 
will  come  nearest  to  what  is  great 
and  Christ-like,  if  you  aeek  to  unite 
whatever  repugnant  extremes  are 
before  you — to  be  modest  and  yet 
bold ;  conciliatory  and  yet  inflexi- 
ble; patient  in  sufferii^^,  sharp  in 
rebuke ;  deferential  to  all  men,  in- 
dependent of  all ;  charitable  towards 
the  erring,  severe  against  the  error ; 
at  once  gentle  and  rigid,  catholic 
and  exclusive,  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  one  thing  only  to  yourself.  The 
more  numerous  and  repugnant  the 
extremes  of  character  (excepting 
those  which  are  sinful)  you  are  able 
to  unite  in  one  comprehensive  and 
harsMBious  whole,  the  more  fini^ 
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•d  and  oompiete  jour  ofcaraoter 
will  be. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  largely  on 
illustrations  derived  from  the  depart- 
raeot  of  practical  character,  because 
the  teodeocy  of  mankind  to  assume 
opposite  poles  or  extremes  is  here 
so  conspicuous,  and  a  matter  sp  fa* 
miliar  to  observation.  Our  design 
is  to  get  color,  in  this  maooer,  for 
the  more  difficult  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject yet  remaining.  Man  is  not  one 
being  in  the  practical  life^  and  an* 
other  in  the  intellectual  or  specula* 
five.  Indeed  there  is  no  precise  line 
of  distinction  between  matters  of 
practice  and  matters  of  opinion  ;  for 
practice  moulds  opinion,  and  opin* 
ion  practice.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  in  all  the  contrarieties  of  char* 
acter  just  set  forth,  the  contrariety 
observed  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  char- 
acter and  duty  are  seen  at  opposite 
poles,  and  sKSeiped  in  this  manner  by 
opposite  opinions. 

Passing  on  now  to  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  we  shall  see  the  same 
only  more  distinctly.  And  as  all 
the  extrcfmes  of  practice  go  by 
pairs,  so  we  shall  find  that  sects  and 
dogmas  are  set  ofi*  in  pairs  about 
given  points,  and  fighting  each  for 
its  own  opinion  or  pole— thus  that 
all  the  Christian  sects  stand  to  tepre* 
sent,  in  some  sense,  all  the  Christian 
truths.  Which,  if  we  can  manage 
to  comprehend,  as  we  know  they 
are  acknowledged  and  comprehend 
ded  by  Christ  m  the  unity  of  his  own 
body,  then  iwe  shall  complete  our* 
selves  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  re- 
alize the  idea  of  a  true  Christian 
catholicity. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  maintain 
that  there  is  no  error  in  the  Chris- 
tian sects.  A  want  of  catholicity, 
or  comprehensiveness,  is  itself  error. 
To  see  any  thing  partially,  or  at  one 
pole,  is  to  see  it  insufiiciently,  thus 
in  defective  forms  and  proportions* 
Thus  all  sects  and  schools  bold  mix- 
tures of  error,  created  by  only  half 
seeing  what  they  see.  Besides  they 
avo«il  instigaied,  in  p«rt,  by^vH  pas« 


aioos  and  Minded  by  false  prefadv 
ces,  so  that  they  not  only  fall  into 
error  by  half  seeing,  but  sometimes 
by  wrong  seeing  also.  Still  it  wiH 
generally  be  found,  if  we  set  our- 
selves to  a  careful  serutmy  of  tho 
tenet  or  opinion  which  is  distinctive 
in  a  given  sect  or  school,  that  there 
is  some  real  truth  in  it,  however  re- 
pugnant at  first  view  to  tis— some* 
thing  which  makes  it  true  to  the 
school,  and  the  school  earnest  io 
maintaining  it.  As  a  matter  of  hei 
too,  we  have  almost  never  seen  a 
dogma  advanced  by  any  body  of 
men,  however  monstrous,  which, 
if  it  were  dissolved  and  viewed  in 
its  contents  historically,  would  not 
yield  some  important  truth* 

Thus,  among  the  first  eferts  of 
the  church  to  frame  a  doctrine  of 
atonement,  the  death  of  C^hrist  is  of-, 
ten  represented,  and  espeeially  by 
Ireneus  and  Origen,  as  a  ransom 
paid  to  the  devil.  No  representa- 
tion probably  could  be  nnore  abhor- 
rent, when  taken  on  its  face,  to  the 
feelings  of  all  modem  Christians. 
But  if  we  can  have  patience  to  with- 
hold our  judgment,  long  enough  to 
take  down  the  drapery  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  dissolve  its  figures,  thus 
to  separate  the  real  truth  of  feeling 
they  may  have  received,  under  a 
form  of  dogma  so  abhorrent  to  our 
speculative  views  of  the  subject ;  in 
a  word,  if  we  can  accuratdy  con- 
ceive their  historic  state  of  mind, 
when  advancing  this  rude  theory  of 
atonement,  the  first  which  traillumi* 
nated  reason  bad  produced,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that 
they  held  a  warm  and  living  truth^, 
under  a  form  so  badly  misshapen. 

No  doctrine  is  sooner  rejected,  or 
more  derided  for  its  absurdity,  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  f^l  presenee* 
But  when  taken  with  all  the  nega- 
tions added,  in  regard  to  the  sensi- 
ble form  of  the  elements  in  the  sup« 
per,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  any  thing  more  is  leA  than  what 
every  believing  Christian  ought  to 
adnttf  vit.  tlMH  tbo  vooipkot  of  tlio 
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topper  b  to  uMiBtf  theroin^  m  grace 
which  is  above  seDsation,  end  feast 
himself  in  the  participaiioQ  of  the 
divine  nature.  Out  of  this  great 
truih  of  the  presence,  passing  into 
a  human  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  of  a  sacrifiee, 
probably  grew.  The  injuriousness 
of  the  doctrine  is  due,  not  to  the 
fact  that  it  contains  no  truth,  but  to 
the  fact,  rather,  that  the  disciple  is 
like  to  be  confused  and  astounded 
as  before  a  miracle  wrought  by  the 
priest,  and  thus  to  miss  of  the  truth. 
The  exaggeration,  or  over*statemeot, 
smothers  the  truth  contained.  Mean* 
time,  is  it  not  also  possible,  that  the 
Protestant  oAen  misses  the  same 
truth,  under  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  ? 
He  comes,  we  will  suppose,  to  do 
an  act,  to  use  a  symbol  that  will  as- 
sist him  to  remember  his  Lord  ? 
But  if  ha  is  wholly  occupied  with 
his  own  act,  there  is  no  communion. 
He  is  only  magnetizing  himself. 
Communieo  implies  reciprocity,  and 
if  he  may  not  and  does  not  receive 
the  real  Christ,  there  is  no  recipro* 
city.  If,  therefore,  Christ  does  not 
offer  himself  there  to  be  received,  by 
a  presence  above  sensation,  or  if  the 
disciple  does  not  believe  it,  then  he  is 
blinded  by  his  rationalism  as  the  Ro- 
manist by  his  superstition.  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  supper.  An  act  of  re* 
caption,  which  is  an  act  of  faith,  and 
a  mauer  to  be  received,  which  is  a 
matter  ofiered  to  faith.  If  the  Ro* 
manist  omits  the  faith,  how  oAen, 
both  in  practice  and  also  in  theory, 
«  does  the  Protestant  omit  the  matter 
of  faith.  When  both  poles  are  uot* 
ted,  when  Christ  the  matter  of  faith 
is  offered  to  faith,  and  faith  receives 
the  matter  offered,  then  is  the  Lord^s 
body  discerned. 

The  Quaker  doctrine  of  an  inner 
light,  honvever  derided,  contains  a 
great  and  sublime  truth.  And,  if  it 
be  taken  as  antagonistic  to  the  doc* 
trine  that  all  true  knowledge  is  de» 
rivable  to  the  soul  through  sense, 
whether  as  ocenpied  with  natiiieyor 


iastmeted  by  revelation,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  nearer  to  the 
truth.  If  one  nullifies  the  word, 
the  other  nullifies  the  soul  as  the 
candle  of  the  Lord.  Or  if  the 
world  is  dark  without  Christ,  so,  if 
the  light  that  is  in  us  be  darkniees, 
how  great  is  that  darkness— even 
having  Christ  before  us.  Without 
the  inner  light,  revelation  can  not 
certify  its  truth ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  soul  to  measure  and  discrim* 
inate  truth.  Without  revelation  vis* 
iting the  soul  from  without,  or  through 
the  senses  and  the  understanding, 
the  inner  light  of  conscience  and 
reason  is  provoked  to  no  distinct  an« 
nouncement  of  itself.  There  is  a 
divine  Word  in  the  souPs  own  na* 
ture,  but  it  shineth  in  darkness  and 
is  not  comprehended,  till  the  Word 
becomes  flesh  and*  is  represented 
historically  without.  And  even  then, 
the  natural  man  discefneth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  until  the  inner 
life  of  the  soul  is  quickened  to  per- 
ceptiveness,  by  the  inbreathing  of 
God.  The  Quaker  and  the  Scrip- 
turalist,  therefore,  are  both  right  and 
both  wrong — right  in  what  they  as* 
sert,  wrong  in  what  they  deny. 
Unite  the  positive  contents  of  both^ 
and  we  have  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  same  may  be  said,  in  sub- 
stance, regarding  the  Absolute  Re* 
ligion  o(  Mr.  Parker ;  for  this  is  oo* 
ly  a  modified  Quakerism — a  Qua- 
kerism whose  inspiration  lies  in  nat- 
ural ideas  and  instincts,  and  not,  to 
any  extent,  in  spiritual  gif\s.  Nor 
is  any  thing  more  true  than  that  the 
soul  is  constituted  for  religion,  much 
as  be  has  represented.  It  is  a  great 
and  divine  truth  also— one  that  rev- 
elation itself  presupposes  and  actu- 
ally affirms.  But  if  Mr.  Parker  had 
taken  pains  to  inquire  why  God  has 
set  us  in  a  sphere  of  sensation,  amid 
objects  of  knowledge  and  scenes  of 
experience, — why  he  did  not  make 
us  mere  absolutes  ourselves,  in  a 
world  of  geometries  and  bare  intel- 
lectualities, he  might  have  been  led 
to  auspeot  that  the 
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wlMob  deltnttuwd  to  this,  miflit  le* 
quire  also  h'utorio  revekUons  and 
evoD  miracles.  For  if  it  be  need* 
lul  to  live  in  a  pheoomenal  worlds 
if  the  absolutes  of  the  soul  are  notb- 
iog  worth,  until  they  are  brought 
forth  ioto  actual  discouraer  and  rep- 
resented and  mirrored  in  the  objects 
and  scenes  of  experience  $  if  seeing 
and  bearing,  trial  and  work,  are 
wanted  to  assist  the  absolute  reli- 
gion, why  may  not  a  Divine  Word 
in  the  flesh  be  as  needful  as  a  Divine 
Word  in  the  world  ?  At  the  same 
timet  Mr.  Parker  is  not  to  be  an* 
swered  by  denying  the  religious  na- 
tnie  of  the  soul.  If  the  soul  were 
not  a  religious  nature,  the  historic 
word  would  be  worthless;  and  so, 
without  the  historic  word,  the  reli- 
gious nature,  as  a  glance  at  the  na- 
tions of  mankind  abundantly  shows, 
will  only  baffle  itself  in  its  sins,  and 
become  a  blinded  and  bewildered 
instinct. 

Many  persons  are  inexpressibly 
shocked  by  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of 
unconditional  election  and  reproba- 
tion, or  of  absolute  decrees.  But  if 
they  could  suspend  their  mind,  long 
enough  to  sound  its  depths  and  meas- 
ure its  real  contents,  they  would  find 
a  great  and  holy  truth  enveloped  in 
it,  one  that  is  even  fundamental  to 
God's  empire,  and  necessary  to  the 
highest  power  of  his  government 
over  souls — the  same  which  has  giv- 
en to  Calvinism  a  religious  energy 
so  peculiar.  If  it  be  understood 
that  God  enters  into  the  actual  his- 
torical worki  of  men,  to  pick  out, 
unconditionally,  one  for  life  and  an- 
other for  death,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  be  shocked  by  such  a  doo- 
Irine.  But  if  we  go  above  the  ac- 
tual, to  contemplate  God,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  as  dealing 
with  iiUelligibles,  or  possibles,  pe- 
rusing systems  of  possibles,  fore- 
knowing them  and  their  contents, 
not  as  actual,  or  historical,  but  as 
intelligible ;  then  instituting,  or  by 
a  fiat  of  will  aetualizing  the  best 
and  wiaeslfWeshaUsaelliattinputip 


ting  that  best  system  oo  foot,  lie  has 
made  it  certain  that  all  the  contents 
of  the  system  will  emerge,  histori- 
cally, in  due  time.  He  has  done  it 
by  an  absolute  unconditional  de- 
cree ;  for,  if  he  bad  not  put  the  sys- 
tem on  foot,  nothing  in  it  would  ev- 
er become  a  historical  fact.  And 
having  done  so,  every  thing  in  it 
will,  and  he  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. What  he  saw  in  the  intelligi- 
ble, will  emerge  in  the  historical, 
exactly  as  he  saw  it.  But  not  so  as 
to  exclude  conditions  in  the  aotuaU 
For  the  intelligible  system  he  select- 
ed, was  a  system  linked  together  by 
innumerable  causes  and  relations; 
comprising  activities  to  be  exerted 
by  Himself,  laws  pronounced,  works 
of  grace  performed,  acts  and  choi- 
oes  of  the  subjects  as  they,  in  their 
own  freedom  or  8elf<»activity,  wouki 
determine ;  results  of  character  and 
destiny,  such  as  his  own  good  activ- 
ity, and  theirs,  both  good  and  evil, 
would  produce.  And  here  is  the 
great  truth  of  Calvinism.  Having 
this  intelligible  system  before  Him, 
with  all  its  ingredients,  conditions 
and  results,  Gyd  by  an  absolute  de- 
cree institutes  the  system  ;  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  whatsoever 
it  contains,  will  come  to  pass — come 
to  pass,  that  is,  under  the  conditions, 
ao  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  re« 
sponsibility  of  any  subject,  and  so 
as  to  justify  Him  and  his  goodness 
in  all.  In  this  grand  truth  of  CaU 
vinism,  God's  will  becomes  a  reaU 
ity.  The  world  is  felt  to  be  in  his 
hands.  He  asks  no  leave  to  reign. 
He  reigns  not  blindly,  or  as  a  being 
baffled  by  unknown  contingencies. 
Trembling  before  his  sovereignty, 
we  find  it  still  a  benign  sovereignty, 
a  rock  of  confidence  and  love.  Un- 
able to  ascend  above  the  actual  and 
historical,  the  Arminian  sees  no  oth- 
er way  to  save  the  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  just  responsibility,  but  to 
deny  a  truth  so  essential  to  God's 
ffovernment.  Probably  the  Calvio- 
ist,  equally  unable  to  ^st  above  the 
actual,  asserts  his  doctnne  of  divine 
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w9l  «iid  omoadiltoiial  cleereeit  as 
holdiDg  under  and  within  the  sphere 
of  actual  history.  One  destroys  the 
government  of  God,  the  other  makes 
hhrn  a  tyrant.  Atxl  yet  they  are 
both  asserting  great  and  fundamen- 
tal truths.  Unite  the  Arminian  and 
the  Caltrinist,  comprehend  both  doo- 
trines,  and  we  have  the  Christian 
truth. 

In  these  illustrations,  it  has  been 
our  object  to  show  that,  in  dogmas  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  repugnance, 
there  is  generally  to  be  found  some 
important  truth,  if  only  we  have  pa- 
tience to  look  for  it.  In  the  same 
illustrations,  we  have  also  advanced 
the  general  purpose  we  have  in 
tend,  viz.  to  show  that  all  the  Chris- 
tian truths  stand  in  oppoeites,  or  ex- 
tremes that  need  to  be  comprehend- 
ed. That  something  of  this  kiad'is 
true  in  matters  of  natural  science, 
IS  known  to  all.  In  the  astronomic 
forces,  in  the  chemical  resolution  of 
substances,  in  light  and  electricity, 
we  discover  nature  lying  between 
her  poles,  and  science  becoming  a 
doctrine,  when  it  comprehends  them 
both.  And,  in  this,  we  have  only  a 
aymbol  of  what  relates  to  mind  and 
spirit,  the  doctrine  of  mail  and  the 
dbctrine  of  Qod, 

Accordingly,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  theology  is  to  reveal  the 
poles,  or  the  repugnant  forms  of 
truth.  In  all  matters  of  moral  jud^- 
flient,  or  intellectual  opinion,  there 
must  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
controversy,  to  prepare  the  way. 
The  elements  to  be  combined  or 
«omprehended  will  thus  be  brought 
to  light,  and  set  up  as  distinct  ob- 
jects of  contemplation.  Then  the 
man  or  the  teacher  that  follows, 
holding  himself  aloof  from  the  con- 
troversy, and  looking  calmly  on  as 
a  spectator,  to  ask  what  do  these 
combatants  mean  ?  what  great  truth 
have  they  each  in  mind,  for  which 
they  are  doing  battle  ?  will  almost 
tmiformly  find  that  they  have  one, 
whieh  issome  bow  reconcilable  with 
Ihe  opposite,    Accordiogiy^  there  is 


no  one  ivho  hae  so' great  advantage, 
in  arriving  at  the  truth,  as  he  who 
follows  aAer  a  controversy,  if  only 
he  has  the  independence  of  men 
and  the  implicit  love  of  truth,  ne- 
cessary to  improve  his  position. 

Our  churches,  for  example,  have 
been  recently  agitated  by  a  warm 
and  earnest  controversy  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion. Ask  what  the  antagonist  par- 
ties are  aAer,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  one  is  aAer  the  truth  of  divine 
agency  and  spiritual  dependence, 
the  other  after  the  liberty  and  re*> 
sponsibility  of  the  subject.  In  this 
case  neither  of  the  parties  intends  to 
deny  what  the  other  really  wishes 
to  maintain.  Both  assert  our  de- 
pendence, both  our  ability.  But 
one  a  dependence  which  to  the  othr 
er  destroys  all  ability  ;  one  an  abil- 
ity which  to  the  other  destroys  alt 
dependence.  Never  was  there  a 
better  opportunity  to  settle  the  true 
comprehensive  doctrine  on  this  diffi- 
cult subject,  than  when  such  a  con- 
troversy going  before  has  set  up,  in 
full  view,  the  antagonistic  elements 
to  be  united.  But  if  we  are  to  use 
the  advantage  offered,  we  must  not 
be  in  haste  to  enrol  ourselves  as 
disciples  or  partisans.  We  mtist 
ascend  to  a  higher  and  calmer  po- 
sition, where  we  may  see  at  once, 
all  the  material  offered  us,  and  use 
it  as  material  to  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  view  or  doctrine.  Then 
possibly  we  may  find  that  a  soul, 
under  the  bondage  of  evil,  is  able 
to  renew  himself  in  good  in  and 
through  dependence — able  to  work 
because  GkKl  worketh  in  him.  It 
will  not  be  said  that  he  has  a  natural 
ability  which  means  nothing,  nor  « 
natural  ability  which  means  that  ht 
can  do  all  by  himself,  it  will  not 
be  found  that  God  must  dispense  aa 
ictic  grace  before  he  can  put  forth 
any  right  motion,  which  absolves  the 
sinner  from  any  attempt ;  nor  that 
he  can  regenerate  himself,  and  k 
dependent  on  Qod  only  by  consent 
or  couitosy.    BtH  it  wilt  be  seea 
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tbftt  he  c&n  4o  BOifauig  out  of  Qod--«- 
miiy  tfatog  in  God. 

Ifl  the  great  question  put  in  mm 
by  the  Unitarians  concerning  the 
Trinity^  or  the  nature  of  God^  it  it 
difficult,  in  a  single  paragraph,  to 
indicate  the^  true  comprehensive 
doctrine.  BuT  we  are  ready  to  ex* 
press  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
Unitarians  will  not  be  found  to  have 
stood  forth  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
pure  error,  when  insisting  on  the 
strict  unity  of  God.  There  was  a 
lliod  of  Trinity  maintained,  and  still 
is,  by  many,  which  amounts  to  a 
practical  tripiioity,  and  breeds  a 
mental  eoofusion  in  the  worshiper, 
that  is  both  painful  and  hurtful. 
For  this  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 
assert  the  absolute  unity  of  the  dt« 
Yine  nature,  and  the  position  here  as* 
sumed  is  impregnable.  No  doctrine 
of  Trinity  that  infringes  upon  this 
can  ever  be  maintained.  Does  it 
therefore  follow,  since  God  is  one, 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  triper* 
sonality  which  can  be  vindicated  ? 
Others  may  thus  judge,  but  for  our- 
selves we  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving either  the  roefmiag,  or  the 
practical  need  of  such  a  doctrine. 
For  if  there  be  a  practical  confusion 
in  the  triplicity  held  by  many,  there 
is  a  practical  impotence  in  the  bald 
philosophic  unity  and  its  represen* 
tatione,  when  rigidly  adhered  to, 
that  is  even  more  injurious  to  the 
life  of  religion*  While  our  Unita* 
rian  friends,  therefore,  are  reposing 
in  all  confidence  on  their  impregna* 
Ue  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  it 
becomes  them  to  remember  that  if 
they  are  not  reasoned  out  of  it  they 
may  yet  be  frozen  out,  which  is 
quite  as  bad.  For  without  a  Trini* 
ty  subjective  to  us  and  filling  the 
^  forms  of  the  mind,  God  is  necessa- 
rily distant,  uneonversible,and  with* 
out  any  adequate  warmth  to  sustain 
our  religious  vitality.  Of  this  we 
feel  quite  as  sure  as  we  do  of  God^a 
objective  unity.  If  in  saying  this 
we  seem  to  speak  enigmatically,  it 
ia  all  we  can  say  at  present     We 


eely  expresa,  Id  addittoD,  oar  cenfi* 
dent  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
doctrine  that  shall  comprehend  all 
which  the  Christian  world,  on  both 
aides  of  this  great  question,  are  con* 
tending  for.  For  it  would  be  singu* 
kr — a  philosophic  anomaly  passing 
belief,  that  all  Christendom  should 
have  been  standing  for  so  many 
centuries,  for  that  which,  af^er  all, 
is  a  pure  phantasm,  or  hallucination. 
It  is  not  in  mankind  to  go  af\er 
naked  error  in  this  way.  Even 
when  they  stumble  worst,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  yet  some  sem* 
blance  of  truth. 

In  the  question  of  old  and  new, 
perpetually  recurring  in  matters  of 
religion,  we  have  the  bigot  on  one 
side,  asserting  that  nothing  may  be 
new,  and  the  radical,  on  the  other, 
that  nothing  shall  be  old.  And  if 
Christianity  be  a  vital  power  in  the 
church,  both  are  true ;  for  the  new 
must  be  the  birth  of  the  old,  and  the 
old  must  have  its  births,  or  die* 
The  future  must  be  of  the  past,  and 
the  past  must  create  a  future.  And 
which  is  more  violent,  to  make  a 
future  identical  with  the  past,  or  |o 
make  a  future  separate  from  the 
past,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  We 
shall  commonly  settle  on  the  right 
view,  when  we  have  schooled  down 
the  bigot  and  the  radical,  and  com* 
polled  them  to  coalesce  in  some 
common  result.  And  this  Lord 
Bacon  has  done  most  happily,  in 
his  masterly  comprehensive  maxim, 
when  he  says — "  We  are  the  real 
antiquity.^'  For  in  this  he  affirms 
both  that  all  the  wealth  of  antiquity 
is  accumulated  upon  us,  and  that 
we  have  it  as  material  out  of  which 
to  make  a  future.  If  we  cast  ofifthe 
lessons  of  antiquity,  we  are  not  wise. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  tbe  mere 
ducts  of  antiquity,  supposing  thai 
antiquity  is  to  repeat  itself  in  us,  we 
are  not  wise.  But  we  are  wise  on- 
ly when  we  take  note  of  the  past^ 
observe  it  carefully,  study  it  re- 
spectfully, correct  ourselves  by  its 
wisdom  aad  its  exrojWi  and  epply  il 
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!•  fortify  our  own  free  judgnmil 
and  086. 

Nearly  related  to  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  church  authority  and  of  |>ri- 
vate  judgment.  Doubtless  there  is 
just  so  much  authority,  in  the  decis- 
ions of  the  past,  as  private  judgment 
can  reasonably  accept.  More  there 
can  not  be.  For  to  what  do  the  ad« 
vocates  of  church  authority  appeal, 
but  to  private  judgment  ?  They  ask 
us,  in  fact,  to  give  up  private  judg* 
ment,  by  an  act  of  private  judgment ; 
in  which  it  will  be  perceived  they 
set  open  the  whole  question.  And 
what  do  we,  on  the  other  side,  in 
asserting  private  judgment,  but  al- 
low it  for  granted,  that  there  are  rea- 
sons and  authorities,  under  which 
we  are  to  judge  ?  Unless  then  we 
intend  to  say  that  the  decisions  and 
opinions  of  past  ages,  or  of  all  ages, 
are  to  have  no  weight  in  determin- 
ing questions  and  are  never  to  turn 
the  scales  of  evidence,  there  must, 
be  cases  where  we  are  concluded  by 
authority  of  the  past.  And  how  far 
different  is  this  from  an  appeal  to 
private  judgment,  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting all  the  past  ?  for,  if  there  be 
any  one  article  of  the  past,  which  it 
can  not  accept,  then  it  must  be  re- 
jected, under  the  question  of  giving 
up  our  private  judgment,  precisely  as 
if  it  were  cited  only  as  an  evidence 
offered  to  private  judgment.  True 
it  is  maintained,  on  one  side,  that 
the  church  of  the  past  has  been  illu- 
minated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to 
judge  rightly,  but  this  again  can 
be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to 
private  judgment ;  and,  \f  the  advo- 
cates of  church  authority  could  al- 
low a  truth  so  manifest,  their  difli* 
culty  with  the  advocates  of  private 
judgment  would  soon  be  over.  'I'he 
sound  reality  of  the  question  would 
then  be  stated,  and  our  passions  would 
not  be  smoking  round  a  mock  ques- 
tion that,  having  no  significance,  ad- 
mits no  settlement.  Now  we  have 
It  before  us,  on  one  side,  to  shot  our 
eyes,  and  accept  the  law  of  the  peat, 
which,  if  we  do,  we  uae  our  will  to 


sacrifice  oor  undarfltaadiiig— which 
is  the  most  unmanly  and  basest  kiml 
of  thraldom.  Then,  on  the  other, 
seeing  that  a  tyrant  is  set  up,  who 
requires  us  first  of  all  to  pat  out  our 
own  eyes,  we  rebel,  we  even  scout 
his  impudent  usurpations.  So  we 
have,  on  one  hand,  men  who  have 
lost  their  liberty ;  on  the  other,  awm 
who  have  lost  their  reverence.  One 
class  have  their  souls  entombed  un- 
der church  authority.  The  other 
torn  from  the  past  are  living  as  va- 
grant atoms  in  the  open  spaces  of 
time,  till  the  hunger  of  inanity  and 
isolation  kills  them.  Piety  to  the 
past,  that  is  a  free  and  filial  defer* 
ence,  a  rational  and  dutifiil  love,  i« 
the  comrooB  want  of  both.  Let  the 
slave  become  a  son,  the  libertine  a 
son,  the  past  a  mother  to  both,  and 
the  quarrel  is  ended. 

We  might  go  on  with  ilhistrations 
of  this  kind,  till  a  great  multitude  of 
the  controverted  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  seen  yoked  with  their  op- 
posites,  in  fnend4y  embrace — pan- 
theism with  theism,  abeolute  religion 
with  revealed  religion,  supralapsart* 
anism  with  sublapsariaBisoi,  absolute 
decrees  with  self  active  freedom, 
salvation  by  grace  with  salvation  by 
works,  inability  with  ability,  natural 
depravity  with  natural  innocence, 
the  bondage  of  sin  with  the  freedom 
of  the  sinner.  In  all  these  repug- 
nances, we  have  only  the  two  poles 
of  truth,  which,  if  we  can  manage 
to  comprehend  in  one  and  the  same 
mental  view,  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
integrity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Indeed  we  may  lay  it  down  as  true,  in 
general,  that  all  the  Christian  sects 
in  all  their  manifold  repugnances  of 
doctrine,  are  only  concerned  to  ex- 
hibit the  great  elemental  truths  of 
Christianity.  They  all  have  errors, 
they  all  partially  mistake,  as  it  is 
human  to  do,  and  yet  they  all  have 
some  form  of  truth  to  maintain,  which, 
when  it  is  viewed  comprehensively, 
and  carefully  distinguished  under  the 
ibrms  4}t  language,  will  fall  into  the 
same  groat  scheme  of  Christian  doc^ 
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trine  ftnd  amst  to  W^  out  th«  body 
^reof.  So  that  when  a  man  is 
able  tocompfeheod  the  reality  of 
ail  sects,  casting  away  the  unreality, 
be  wHI  be  a  full  grown  proper  Chris- 
fian  man. 

Dismissing  here  sul^ts  of  doc* 
trine,  we  go  on  to  speak  of  polities 
and  organications.  Polities  are  not 
so  much  essential  truths,  or  doc- 
trines,  as  means  to  ends.  They 
embody  each  some  practical  aim  or 
idea,  and  olier  each  some  valuable 
contribution  to  the  comprebensive 
church  of  the  future.  Whether  they 
will  ever  coalesce  in  any  practical 
unity  or  mutual  acknowledgment  of 
each  other,  bringing  in  their  trees* 
ores  to  enrich  the  common  body, 
many  will  doubt ;  t>ut,  if  a  hope  so 
beautiful  must  be  renounced  as  vis* 
ionary,  we  shall  easily  convince  our- 
selves, by  a  study  of  their  contents, 
that  they  have  each  some  kind  of 
wealth  which  makes  their  existence 
vaitiable,  even  now,  to  the  world. 
Or,  rf  some  o^  them  have  no  longer 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  distinct  existence,  it  is  only 
because  they  have  already  emptied 
their  treasures  into  the  world^s  his- 
tory. Possibly  such  an  opinion  may 
some  time  be  held  of  them  all ;  for 
it  may  be  that  they  are  all  designed 
to  serve  only  temporary  uses.  And 
then,  when  they  have  all  emptied 
themselves  into  history,  and  history 
contains  the  product  of  all,  what  for- 
bids that  a  new  church  may  emerge 
that  shall  comprehend  the  uses  of 
all? 

And  \i  any  such  result  is  ever  to 
appear,  where  sooner  than  here  in 
these  United  States  ?  Why  else  are 
we  thrown  together  in  this  manner 
— Christians  of  all  names  and  sects, 
living  in  the  same  neighborhoods, 
fellow  citizens  under  the  same  laws, 
holding  equal  terms  before  the  laws, 
united  in  business,  intermarried  in 
families?  No  such  spectacle  as 
this  has  ever  been  exfailMted  before, 
since  Christianity  entisrsd  the  world, 
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and  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  design  of 
God  that  it  shall,  ere  long,  be  so 
in  all  the  other  nations  of  mankind. 
The  extension  of  liberty  must  bring 
the  same  results  to  pass  every  where. 
It  seems  to  be  Grod^s  purpose  that  all 
these  multiform  sects  and  polities 
shall  either  dissolve  each  other  and 
lodge  their  contents  at  last  in  a  grand 
eomprehensive  unity,  or  else  wear 
themselves  into  similar  shapes  by 
their  mutual  attrition.  And  how  else 
could  a  properly  catholic  state,  which 
is  the  hope  of  us  all,  be  constructed  ? 
Forecasting  such  a  possibility,  let 
us  glance  at  some  of  t)^e  sects  and 
take  a  survey  of  their  contents. 
And  we  begin  with  the  Baptists,  be- 
cause they  seem,  in  their  very  dis- 
tinction as  a  sect,  to  stand  for  that 
which  can  never  be  accepted  ;  for 
there  is  not  the  least  probability, 
however  con6dently  they  may  ex- 
pect it  themselves,  that  the  whole 
church  of  God  will,  at  any  future 
time,  become  Baptists.  How  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  can  they  ever  come 
into  any  comprehensive  state,  with- 
out renouncing  that  which  alone 
gives  them  a  distinct  existence?  But 
the  question  implies  a  view  of  the 
Baptist  sect,  whether  held  by  them- 
selves or  by  others,  which  is  super- 
ficial and  does  not  do  them  justice. 
Their  real  office,  as  a  sect,  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are  Baptists, 
but  in  that  which  makes  them  Bap- 
tists. And  the  fact  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  distinguishing  the  sect, 
save  as  it  indicates  a  deeper  and 
more  significant  cause,  in  their  char- 
acter. Taken  as  a  class,  the  Bap- 
tists are  theChrist'tan  impracticables, 
(not  using  the  word  in  an  evil  sense,) 
individualists  of  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  degree.  They  are  each  a 
kind  of  church  by  himself,  holding 
his  minutest  convictions  as  stern  im- 
movable fatalities.  They  are  the 
intolerents,  so  to  speak,  of  individu- 
alism ;  sacrificing  to  it  communion 
and  submerging  under  it,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  social  instinct  itself. 
Assuming  such  m  positba  they  stand 
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off  in  solemn  aotagoniflm,  against 
the  intolerance  of  all  social  con- 
straints, in  church  and  state.  Such 
manifestly  are  the  men  to  be  fbre- 
most,  in  asserting  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  conscience.  They  did  it  in 
England,  they  did  it  here,  they  have 
done  it  every  where.  And  now,  ai 
this  present  moment,  nothing  is 
wanted  in  Rome  itself,  and  in  all  the 
nations  still  tying  under  ecclestas- 
tical  oppression,  so  much  as  the  ris* 
ing  up  of  a  race  of  stern  individual* 
ists  or  impracticables,  like  the  Bap* 
tists.  In  this  view  they  have  filled 
a  noble  offiqp.  Tbey  represent,  in 
the  most  naked  form,  that  which  is 
the  distinction  of  modem  history — 
the  full  recognition  of  the  individual 
man  and  the  consequent  saoctifica- 
tion  of  his  rights  and  liberties. 

And  this  we  may  say  is  the  real 
truth  of  the  sect,  the  practical  idea 
which  measures  its  value.  This  be- 
ing accomplished  among  any  given 
people,  there  is  no  longer  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence. And  when  the  antagonism 
which  gave  it  value  and  life  is  com- 
pletely routed,  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  the  anti-social,  or  im- 
practicable spirit  of  the  sect  will  not 
ultimately  take  away  its  own  vitality. 
Indeed  we  seriously  doubt  whether 
a  community  wholly  made  up  of 
Baptists  could  be  molded  into  any 
settled  and  permanent  form  of  social 
order,  whether  in  church  or  state. 
They  would  fly  asunder,  just  as  now 
they  withdraw  from  one  another, 
constituting  already  as  many  as  fif- 
teen or  twenty  distinct  sects.  They 
are  too  unreducible,  too  much  givefn 
to  their  individuality,  to  melt  into 
any  solid  form  of  social  unity.  Be- 
sides, it  is  sure  to  be  discerned  also, 
as  their  mental  breadth  increases, 
that  the  mere  question  of  baptism  is 
one  of  too  small  consequence  to 
make  any  dignified  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  sect.  It  will  be  won- 
derful too,  if  it  does  not  some  time 
appear  unchristian  to  many  to  for- 
swMtr  the  cometuinioft  of  the  whole 


Cbristtaa  world,  for  m  pretext  ae 
slender.  Possibly  it  may  also  be 
discerned  that  the  reasonings  appli* 
ed  to  disprove  the  baptism  of  ehit* 
dreu  are  against  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  against  nature,  hurtful  to  the 
&mily,  hurtful  to  the  church,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  exaggerated  indi- 
vidualism, which  takes  away  the 
Christian  zest  of  life  as  a  social  or* 
dinance,  unsanclifies  the  homes  and 
reduces  humanity  itself,  (having 
Christ  incarniite  in  its  bosom,)  to  a 
collection  of  dry  and  repel  lantatoma. 
The  practical  idea  en>bodied  to 
Congregationalism,or  Independency, 
is  difierent,  though  its  history  is,  in 
some  respects,  parallel.  It  is  less 
individual  than  the  Baptist  sect  and 
more  so  than  tlie  Presbyterian.  And 
in  common  with  all  the  forms  of 
Puritanism,  it  is  too  abhorrent  of  the 
past — ^too  completely  severed  in 
feeding  from  the  past ;  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  took  its  being,  in  a  coa'> 
test  for  the  right  to  reform  the  ei^ 
rors  of  the  past  Considered  as  a 
distinct  form  of  polity,  it  stands  (or 
equality  ;  not  that  equality  which  be- 
longs to  separate  atoms  but  a  social 
equality.  It  denies  all  priestly  dig- 
nities, and  sufiers  no  lords  over  the 
heritage  of  God.  It  makes  tiie 
church  a  brotherhood,  equal  to  the 
work  of  self-government  and  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
order.  Free  toleration,  liberty  of 
conscience,  it  was  sure  to  accept  in 
due  time,  but  it  was  too  much  intent, 
at  the  first,  on  social  ends,  to  invent 
the  doctrine.  Its  instinct  was  to  or- 
ganize a  social  state — it  mt7St  build. 
Hence  it  had  no  thought  but  that  the 
elements  mast  coalesce,  and  if  they 
refused  there  was  no  place  for  them. 
The  fathers  said  they  would  have  a 
free  church  and  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  it  was  to  be  free  only  to 
themselves.  In  their  doctrine  of 
equality,  there  was  a  germ  of  true 
religious  liberty,  hut  it  was  only  a 
germ,  and  time  must  unfold  it.  But 
going  forward  under  the  impulse  of 
a  stiong  OQDStracttve  instinct,  the 
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tnw  soet  laid  itt  foaadations,  boik 
itself  up  ioto  a  solkl  republtoan  or> 
<ler,  and  beeame  tbe  type  of  all  that 
it  dtstiDCtive  in  our  intiiutioDa. 
Taken  as  a  eoDStractiva  power^  it  is 
to  the  Baptists  wbat  Massachusetts  is 
to  Rhode  Island ,  or  vather  to  wbat 
Rhode  Island  was  io  the  social  cod* 
fusion  of  a  former  age.  Wanting 
originally,  in  that  which  gave  its 
practtoal  vakie  to  the  Baptist  sect, 
it  supplied  an  element  which,  in 
that,  was  defieieat  Both  are  Con- 
gregational, but  one  has  furnished 
the  antagonistio  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
other  its  constructive  social  powers. 
One  therefore  has  filled  a  more  oc* 
easiooal  office,  the  other  a  more  per^ 
maoeat.  For  if  Congregationalism 
dies  and  tbe  name  is  lost,  no  frame 
of  polity,  in  church  or  state,  can 
hope  for  a  general  prevalence,  which 
rejects  the  constructive  powers  of 
American  history. 

Presbyterianism  is  substantially 
one,  in  this  respect — a  younger 
brother,  in  our  history,  who  has 
aeted,  for  the  most  part,  in  conjunc* 
iton  with  the  elder,  assisting  the 
same  results.  Methodism  has  par- 
tially aecepted  the  same  principles 
of  equality  and  self-government.  It 
acknowledges  no  priesthood.  The 
laity  have  an  operative  sphere  and 
are  sure,  at  length,  to  have  a  joint 
right  in  the  government  Even 
Amenean  Episcopacy  has  sought  to 
combine  with  prelacy  a  lay  power, 
which  represents  the  constructive 
basis  of  our  institutions.  The  whole 
American  church  must  some  time 
do  the  same.  Indeed  there  is  a  philo- 
sophic necessity  that  the  comprehen- 
sive church  of  tbe  future,  if  ever  it 
shall  appear,  should  conform  to  the 
constructive  law  of  our  institutions. 
Whether  it  have  one  order,  or  three ; 
whether  it  be  distributed  into  par- 
ishes or  diocesan  circles,  it  must  be 
a  brotberheod,  officered  by  itself. 
The  phantom  of  a  priestly  succes- 
sion, distinct  from  tbe  succession  of 
the  brotherhood  of  grace,  a  super- 
swtoa  cberiahed  with  ao  great  in- 


daatry  in  Eofiand,  as  ^  last  hope 
of  a  priestly  fabric  outlawed  by 
lime,  can  never  get  possession  of 
this  nation.  The  constructive  law 
of  our  history  is  against  it,  and  it  is 
a  shadow  too  thin  to  battle  with  a 
ibroe  of  so  great  solidity.  Our  phi- 
losophy can  never  accept  it  and  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  a  flat  super«> 
Stilton  to  palm  itself  on  the  earnest 
belief  of  a  nation  like  this.  Not  one 
in  fifty  of  the  Episcopal  sect,  in  this 
country,  earnestly  believes  it  now. 
Many  adhere  to  the  sect  in  spite  of 
it,  and  for  reasons  of  a  higher  and 
manlier  character. 

We  have  barely  touched  upon  the 
Methodist  polity,  but  it  gives  a  beau- 
tiful illustratioB,  in  its  history,  of  a 
very  important  truth,  viz.  that  any 
organization  formed  with  a  godly 
purpose  and  a  desire  to  promote  ho- 
liness of  life  and  efiTectiveness  in  ac* 
tion,  will  be  consecrated  by  Provi^ 
deoce  and  perpetuated  as  a  true 
church.  Methodism  was  not  orga- 
nized as  a  church,  but  as  an  abnoi^ 
mal  order  in  the  church  of  England. 
It  proposed,  not  to  call  out  a  dissent- 
ing body  from  the  establishment,  btH 
to  bold  a  position  auxiliary  to  it ;  to 
stimulate  its  piety,  supply  its  defects, 
repair  tbe  desolations  left  behind  it 
by  its  heedless  and  worldly  roinia- 
try.  A  more  disinterested  aim  nev- 
er actuated  any  human  society. 
And  such  has  been  its  efficiency,  so 
manifest  the  good  fruits  it  has  yield- 
ed, that  it  has  been  obliged,  as  it 
were,  to  become  a  church  and  be 
perpetuated  as  such.  God  gives  it 
the  succession  it  did  not  ask,  and 
holds  it  up  to  moek  all  successions 
that  lie  in  tradition  and  not  in  duty. 
Methodism  also  illustrates  another 
truth,  viz.  that  Arminianism  can  be 
earnest  in  the  godly  life  as  well  as 
Calvinism — a  fact  that  God  ofl»rs 
us  to  enlarge  our  charity  and  pre- 
pare us  to  a  broader  spirit  of  com- 
prehensiveness. Were  it  not  for 
this,  were  it  known  that  Arminian- 
ism is  synonymous  only  with  dead- 
and  sptritnal  inefficiency,  na^ 
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would  shrink  from  the  comprehea* 
sioD  of  any  one  of  its  principles,  as 
from  the  contact  of  death.  Even 
DOW,  when  an  age  of  dead  Calvin- 
ism appears,  it  has  become  a  kind 
of  habit,  the  injustice  of  which  many 
do  not  know,  to  call  the  profitless 
churches  and  ministers,  Arminians« 
It  would  seem  that  a  glance  at  the 
doctrines  held  on  one  side  by  these 
dead  churches,  then  at  our  Methodist 
brethren  on  the  other  ;  devout,  ear- 
nest, filling  the  new  regions  and  the 
desolate  wastes  of  the  land  with 
their  fervent  prayers  and  the  fervent 
praises  of  men  converted  to  God ; 
would  suffice  to  show  us  all,  first 
that  Calvinism  may  be  dead,  and 
second  that  Arminianism  may  be 
alive — possibly  that  a  comprehen- 
sion of  both  will  be  safer  than  to 
rest  in  either.  Nor  is  there  any 
sect  in  our  country,  we  are  sure, 
that  will  more  readily  sink  itself  in 
a  comprehensive  unity  of  all,  than 
this  which  undertook,  in  England, 
to  be  auxiliary  only  to  another,  and 
which  here  rejoices  in  being  a  pi- 
oneer to  all  others.  *  May  it  not  be 
found  also  that  the  true  comprehen- 
sive church  will  require  an  order  of 
Methodism  within  itself,  that  all  de- 
fects may  be  supplied,  and  all  waste 
places  visited  ? 

The  most  obstinate  impediment 
to  a  comprehensive  church  is  to  be 
found,  we  fear,  in  the  Episcopal 
church  of  our  country.  There 
•eems  to  be  a  kind  of  fatality,  if  we 
should  not  rather  ray  feituity,  in  our 
American  Episcopacy,  which  for- 
bids it  to  see  where  its  own  interest 
4ies,  and  also  what  is  due  from  it  to 
■the  common  cause  of  God  in  the  na- 
tion. It  embodies  in  itself  treasures 
of  spiritual  wealth  that  were  re- 
luctantly renounced  by  our  fathers, 
and  which  many  among  us  now 
would  gladly  accept,  if  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  were  removed. 
We  could  draw  out  a  modification 
of  its  liturgy  and  also  of  its  polity, 
which  would  ihake  it  inviting  to  the 
grsttt  body  of  ChrimiaDS  under  other 


oanies,  and  not «  whit  less  saitislao- 
tory  to  its  nrost  earnest  lay  adhe- 
rents ;  it  only  would  not  satisfy  the 
egregious  claims  of  itt  priesibood. 
They  would  be  required  to  give  up 
the  superstitions  they  have  gathered 
round  their  office,  and  interwoven 
with  their  priestly  functions.  If 
they  could  cease  to  Anglicize  and 
consent  to  be  Americans,  if  letting 
go  their  traditional  grace,  they  couid 
suffer  a  very  little  of  true  Christian 
philosophy,  we  would  give  them  a 
divine  right  in  their  office,  quite  as 
efficient  and  far  more  valid  than  any 
which  they  cling  to  now. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  truth,  a  great 
and  momentous  truth,  wrapped  up 
in  their  doctrine  of  succession ;  for 
the  church  of  God  is  a  vital  body, 
and  a  vital  body  is  one ;  so  com^ 
pletely  one,  in  fhct,  as  well  nigh  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  succession.  lis 
life  is  the  life  of  God.  This  is  its 
organific  power,  and  it  fills  all  ages, 
not  as  collective  or  successive  ag- 
gregations, bttt  as  a  corporate  unity  4 
sets  us  in  immediate  and  living  con* 
nection  with  the  apostles  and  all 
saints  of  all  ages,  makes  them  ven- 
erable to  our  thoughts  and  as  parti- 
cipants in  their  history.  So  that  a 
church  out  of  connection  with  the 
past  is  impossible,  and  a  church  th^ 
has  lost  the  sense  of  its  connection, 
regarding  itself  as  being  historically 
new,  is  a  church  chilled  and  be- 
numbed by  the  fictitious  isototion  it 
assumes.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  vital  unity  of  the  chureh-  is 
constructed  by  an  official  succession 
of  ministers  or  church  magistrates, 
but  the  contrary;  for  then  there 
would  be  a  complete  vital  organism 
in  the  magistracy  of  the  church,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  general  body 
of  disciples,  requiring  tis  to  believe 
that  there  is  either  no  vital  unity  in 
that,  or  else  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct unities,  one  of  the  magistracy 
and  another  of  the  body,  which  is 
the  same  as  to  deny  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

At  the  mme  time,  theve  isan  im* 
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poTtftot  tnidi  alto  wmf^ped  no  in  dm 
idea  of  a  magiaterial  grace,  deseeod* 
tog  ffon  one  to  another.  It  is  only 
misconoeived.  The  truth  ia  thia, 
that  every  officer  in  the  church,  as 
in  the  atate,  must  be  in  it  by  a  divine 
right,  he  must  be  clothed  in  hia  offioe 
by  God.  But  it  does  not  ibJIow  that 
he  moat  be  clothed  in  a  certain  way, 
viz.  by  a  traditional  grace  of  mio* 
ceanon.  In  the  daya  when  kings 
and  noblea  succeeded  by  blood,  a^ 
legitimacy  was  the  same  thing  as  a 
divine  right  to  reign,  it  was  natural 
that  bishops,  who  do  not  succeed  by 
blood,  should  think  it  essential  to 
their  office  that  it  be  derived  iij  some 
ktad  of  soeceseion.  Hence  the  ftg^ 
ment  of  a  biahop'a  grace  was  in- 
vented, and  was  readily  accepted  by 
the  church ;  for  how  else  oould  a 
bishop  have  any  right,  unless  by 
some  kind  of  traditbn  or  inberi* 
lance  ?  And  how  shall  the  Angli- 
can cbtirch  fortify  itself  now  against 
the  inroads  of  change,  except  aa  it 
consecrates  this  figment?  Might  not 
our  Amerioan  Episcopacy  let  go 
this  fiction  of  legitimacy,  and  ceas- 
ing to  nurse  a  superstition  so  feeble 
and  void  of  dignity,  trust  itself  to 
such  divine  right  as  it  may  have  di* 
rectly  from  Giod,  as  the  head  of  all 
society  ?  For  it  is  Grod  whodothes 
mil  office  with  a  sacred  risht,  an 
American  Preaident  as  truly  as  a 
British  Queen.  The  deaignation 
may  be  by  blood  or  by  election ; 
the  investiture  may  be  in  one  form, 
or  another ;  still  the  magistrate  is  in 
by  a  divine  right  under  God,  as  the 
fountain  of  all  magistracy. 

We  are  the  more  willing  to  apoK 
ogize  for  our  American  Episcopacy, 
as  adhering  until  now  to  this  Angli- 
cizing habit,  because  of  the  practi- 
cally atheistic  notions  of  government, 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  among 
our  people.  But  when  we  have  had 
time  to  bring  out  the  true  theory  of 
our  goveniment-^eleotion  designa- 
ting the  ruler,  God  accepting  and 
olotbing  him  in  hia  office— authority 
dmvedfiotfrom  men,  hut  from  God, 


Ae  only  eonoamble  foontain  of  au« 
ihority — when  our  political  philoso* 
phy  has  brought  us  to  this,  (for  aa 
yet  we  have  no  political  philosophy 
that  relates  to  any  thing  deeper  than 
the  forms  of  government,)  then  tl 
will  be  more  inexcusable  to  cling  to 
the  auperstition  of  a  canonical  suc- 
cession in  the  church.  And  why 
should  not  our  American  Episcopa- 
cy, embracing  now  a  manlier  doe* 
trine,  and  marrying  itself  boldly  to 
our  American  institutions,  assist  us 
in  oonseorating  the  divine  right  of 
our  magistracies,  instead  of  saying 
practically  that  God  can  sanctify  a 
magistracy  only  through  a  line  of 
legitimacy  and  a  traditional  inves- 
titure? 

We  can  never  have  a  compre^ 
hensive  church,  in  this  nation,  that 
mocks  the  political  order  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  our  Episcopal  frienda 
consider  this,  and  give  to  the  con- 
siderations we  have  offered  their 
true  weight ;  and  then  they  will  be 
ready  to  oSer  their  church  to  the  na- 
tion, not  as  a  foreign  mannerism, 
not  aa  an  affront  to  our  feelings  and 
our  history,  but  as  Christ  ofiers  love 
to  the  race,  paying  tribute  even  to 
Ceesar.  We  care  not  for  three  or- 
ders, or  thirty,  if  only  they  bring  ua 
DO  superstitions  and  no  lords  over 
God^s  heritage.  American  Episco- 
pacy is  really  nearer  to  American 
Congregationalism  now,  than  it  is  to 
the  state  establishment  of  England, 
if  only  it  could  acknowledge  what 
a  rigid  analysis  of  structure  would 
certainly  show.  Let  it  thank  Amer-  ^ 
ican  history  that  it  is  brought  so 
much  nearer  to  the  true  apostolic 
model.  And  if  Puritanism  has  been 
a  root  in  our  hiatory,  let  some  honor 
be  aaoribedt  to  Puritanism.  Being 
sure  also  of  this,  that  no  church  can 
unite  itself  to  the  love  and  life  of  a 
nation,  which  does  not  honor  its 
fethers.  Actuated  by  views  like 
these,  let  our  American  Episcopacy 
pour  itself  into  our  bosom,  as  it 
may,  with  all  ita  venerable  treaa- 
ures ;  neither  suffer  a  doubt  tbataU 
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it  has,  whicfa  it  worth  acoeftUig, 
will  be  accepted. 

We  come  dow,  last  of  all,  to  the 
Romish  church,  which,  at  preseat, 
18  not,  in  any  sense,  an  AoiericaD 
ohurcb,  but  a  Romish.  It  is  foreigO) 
not  in  its  sympathies  only,  but  in  its 
<^ganization — its  head  and  rultng 
power  is  at  Rome.  What  are  to  be 
its  fortunes  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  foretell.  It  is  per- 
fectly manifest,  however,  that  our 
institutions  must  communicate  their 
spirit  to  its  disciples,  in  such  a  da* 
gree,  as  to  limit  efieeiually  the  pow- 
ers of  its  priesthood,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  to  require  radical  changes 
in  its  discipline.  It  can  live  among 
us  only  as  it  submits  to  be  Ameri- 
eanized.  At  present,  it  has  little 
Moral  power  in  our  country,  and  we 
see  not  how  it  can  well  have  mere^ 
untii  it  suffers  a  closer  conformity 
with  our  institutions.  Were  it  \eh 
to  stand  alone,  as  a  foreign  religion, 
it  would  soon  haVe  less.  But  un- 
happily another  church,  maintaining 
its  pretensions  by  ai^uments  of  a 
simitar  character,  and  associated 
with  the  name  of  England,  mitigates 
the  alien  aspect  it  would  have  when 
atandtng  alone,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
ahow  of  character  it  has  not  in  it^ 
self. 

We  regard  the  Romish  church  as 
m  kind  of  monumental  Christianity. 
Its  rites,  its  creeds,  its  prayers,  are 
all  monuments;  the  shrines  under 
which  it  has  gathered  the  bones  of 
the  dead  ages  of  the  frith,  are  mon^ 
'  'uments;  its  cathedrals  are  repre- 
sentations, in  stone,  of  their  buiiti- 
«rs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  Chris- 
tian ideas.  The  saints'  days  are  a 
practice  in  the  mnemonics  of  his- 
tory. The  mend  leant  or^rs,  mon- 
asteries and  religious  houses,  stili 
continued,  after  the  spirit  of  life  m 
which  they  rose  has  departed,  are 
a  pantomime  all  of  death  and  the 
<}ead.  So  of  the  pictures,  images, 
Altars,  amulets,  relics,  and  priestly 
fobes— «very  thing  seen,  handied 
SMid  i|Md,  in  ^  BMofaioefjF  of  the 


worship,  is  moavmsotaL  The  in* 
cense  has  a  Jewish  smell,  the  ves^ 
tals  ate  a  classic,  the  candles  shed 
a  pagan  light.  The  whole  immense 
framework  of  the  religion  is  mono* 
mental.  It  represents,  not  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but 
the  histoid  of  that  Gosp^ ;  showing 
how  it  has  acted  on  the  t>ase  de- 
ments of  an  idolatrous  world  and  a 
corrupt  human  nature,  and  how  they, 
in  turn,  have  acted  upon  it.  The 
good  and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  the 
base,  the  charities  of  saints  and  the 
extortions  of  sin,  the  pure  breath* 
ings  of  the  just  and  the  cruelties  of 
power,  trophies  of  faith  and  scars  of 
wrong,  gentile  prejudiees,  pagaii 
philosophies,  gods  baptized— every 
thing  that  has  been  since  the  Lord's 
ascension^  all  that  men  have  done, 
out  of  an  evtl  or  a  good  heart,  to 
build  up  his  religion,  is  represented 
and  embod  led*  The  power  of  Chrnt 
is  visible ;  in  one  view  the  structure 
is  a  memorial  of  his  truth.  Quite 
as  visible  is  the  power  of  evil.  It 
is  such  a  fabric  as  man  builds,  when 
be  blends  hhoself  and  the  social  de« 
4usioos  of  his  race,  with  the  heaT*> 
enly  truth  he  wiH  consecrate. 

And  yet,  if  we  regard  it  as  the 
design  of  God  to  connect  the  Chris- 
tian future  with  the  Christian  past, 
by  means  of  Romanism,  how  maof 
ifest  is  it  that  Romanism  is  what  it 
should  be.  It  garners  up  the  life  of 
the  dead  ages,  as  it  gathers  the  bod- 
ies of  the  saints  under  its  shriaos, 
and  bears  them,  in  palpable  show, 
through  dark  ages  of  sense  and 
oblivion,  to  connect  with  the  living 
thoughts  of  a  more  remote  and  more 
intelligent  future.  For  though  we 
may  shrink  from  any  thought  of 
union  with  its  baser  contents,  we 
shall  embraoe  with  the  livelier  and 
healthier  reverence,  on  that  aceouitf , 
all  it  contatos  of  sanctity  and  truth. 
We  shall  see  Christ  strsggliilg 
through  it,  as  the  sun  through  clouds. 
The  ngfateous  good  of  the  past  will 
appear  tn  it,  as  in  a  dark  and  solemn 
lngedy»  ^^  ^  eoibraoed  with  Umn* 
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Qre^i  truths  jnrovaiting  still  against 
long  ages  of  superstition  and  per« 
verse  speculation,  as  if  unable  to 
die,  will  shine  fbrth  in  it  the  more 
glortously,  that  they  have  proved 
their  divinity.  Things  that  move  us 
by  their  sanctity  and  grandeur,  wilt 
move  us  the  more  deeply  that  things 
base  and  oflRsnsive,  always  at  hand, 
throw  us  into  a  maze  and  mix  our 
reverence  with  disgust.  Protesting 
against  the  human,  we  shall  be  the 
more  impressed  by  what  is  divine. 

But  this,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not 
yet  the  happiness  of  Protestantism^ 
The  throe  of  the  Protest  has  been 
so  severe,  and  the  consequent  an* 
tagonism  so  intense,  that  a  kind  of 
horror,  which  absorbs  all  discrimi* 
native  thoughts,  separates  us  from 
Romanism  and  it  from  us.  As 
Protestants,  we  seem  to  imagine 
a  new  beginning  of  Christianity. 
We  assert  a  future  seemingly  dis* 
nipted  from  the  past,  and  Romanism 
confronts  us  with  a  past  disrupted 
from  the  future.  'And  this  is  a  con- 
dition of  death  to  both ;  for  every 
social  body,  whether  civil  or  Chris- 
tian, is  of  the  past  and  for  the  fu« 
ture,  and  can  not  properly  live,  save 
as  it  connects  with  both. 

What  now  we  need  is  this ;  be* 
ing  delivered  of  the  mutual  horror, 
which  has  thrown  both  great  divis- 
ions of  the  church  asunder  and  been 
a  wall  of  unreason  between  them, 
we  most  dare  to  look,  one  at  the 
other,  with  eyes  of  deliberative  in- 
spection. And  thus  we  shall  be 
drawn  gradually  towards  compre- 
hension ;  one  to  unite  with  the  Chris- 
tian past,  the  other  with  the  Chris- 
tian future ;  the  old  to  be  purified  by 
the  new,  the  new  to  be  hallowed 
and  made  venerable  by  the  old.  k 
not  such  a  process  already  begun  ? 
What  signifies  the  new  sjrmpathy, 
which  now  exists,  between  the  Rio- 
mish  state  and  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment— a  sympathy  strong  enough 
even  to  coonlervaH  the  influence  of 
Austria  ?  And  what  is  the  import 
of  the  cheers  fat  Pius  NioUt,  that 


are  n^ling  baek  upon  Italy,  from 
this  democrats  and  Protestant  peo- 
ple ?  And  whet  is  to  be  the  neces* 
sary  result  of  the  spread  of  intelli* 
gence  and  of  popular  freedom,  the 
growth  of  commerce,  the  rapid  in* 
tercommunications  oif  travel,  and 
the  universal  intermingling  of  sects, 
which  are  sure  to  arise,  on  the  fu- 
ture prevalence  of  liberty?  The 
laws  of  society  seem  to  prophesy 
here,  and  what  do  they  tell  us? 
Let  no  one  imagine  the  in»possibiiity 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  gradual  ap- 
proach, or  even  a  final  coalescence 
of  the  two  forms  of  religion.  If  a 
Grotius  and  a  Leibnitz  maintained, 
in  their  day,  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
conciliation and  a  final  comprehen- 
sion, laboring  earnestly  to  accom- 
plish it,  we  may  well  enough  risk 
any  sentence  that  may  be  passed 
upon  us,  for  cherishing  the  same 
thought  now. 

Unhappily  we  are  accfislomed  on- 
ly to  speak  of  the  differences  be* 
tween  us  and  the  Romanists — not 
of  our  agreements.  Probably  most 
Protestants  would  be  surprised  by 
the  results  that  might  appear,  on  a 
rigid  comparison  of  our  doctrines— 
so  many  are  the  coincidences,  on 
points  generally  considered  to  be  of 
the  first  consequence.  And  where 
some  repugnances  exist,  a  still  more 
comprehensive  scrutiny  would  oAen 
show  that  one  is  but  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Elements  also 
in  the  Romish  polity,  which  we  re- 
gard with  unqualified  repugnance 
or  even  abhorrence,  will  sometimes 
be  found,  when  viewed  historically, 
to  have  served  uses  so  important,  as 
to  allow  a  mitigation  of  our  judg- 
ments. We  just  now  spoke,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  monastic  institutions, 
in  terms  that  are  well  enough  adapt* 
ed  to  their  present  merits.  But,  in 
their  origin,  they  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  natural  development, 
or  outward  expression  of  tlie  un- 
worldly spirit  of  the  Christian  life. 
And  of  this  they  stood  as  a  liv- 
ing symbol  beibve  imnktnd— netting 
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forth,  in  risible  show,  the  antago- 
Dism  between  this  world  and  the 
self-crucifying  spirit  ofa  life  of  faith. 
And  as  every  sort  of  truth  has  been 
maintained  by  some  extreme  view 
of  itf  we  need  not  scruple  to  allow 
that  the  unworldly  nature  of  the 
godly  life  was  more  distinctly  im* 
pressed  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
IS  also  more  seriously  apprehended 
even  by  us,  by  means  of  the  ascetic, 
or  monastic  institutions.  For  we 
can  not  definitely  tell  what  causes 
in  the  past  have  assisted  to  construct 
our  own  views  and  sentiments,  or 
detect  the  secret  chemistry  of  his- 
tory by  which  they  have  been  sha- 
ped. In  short,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether,  if  Christ  had  left  the  world 
and  these  institutions  had  not  arisen, 
the  deep  and  awful  chasm  between 
the  life  of  this  world  and  the  life  of 
faith  would  ever  have  been  practi- 
cally set  open,  to  human  apprehen- 
sion, as  it  now  is.  If,  then,  we  do 
not  prefer,  just  now,  to  commence 
building  monasteries,  or  praising  the 
sanctity  of  the  living  monks,  it 
should  comfort  us,  if  we  can  find 
any  inlet  for  respect,  in  the  history 
of  their  origin. 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  stern  political  uni- 
ty of  the  church  under  him,  are 
quite  as  little  respected  by  us,  as 
they  can  be,  but  even  these  may  yet 
be  viewed  in  a  similar  light.  The 
Romish  church  glories  in  the  word 
catholic^  understanding  however,  by 
that  term,  nothing  difierent  from  a 
universal  polity.  It  is  not  a  world- 
religion,  but  an  iron  ecclesiasticism 
for  the  world— the  only  possible 
church,  thus  and  therefore  the  cath* 
olic  church.  Under  this  formal  er- 
ror, it  represents  and  holds  before 
mankind  a  great  and  holy  truth.  It 
symbolizes  unity  and  univenality. 
And  was  it  not  necessary,  when  the 
free  mind  of  the  Protestant  world 
fell  off  into  contesting  bodies  and 
scouting  parties,  flying  hither  and 
thither  in  quest  of  truth,  that  some 
coosoUdated  body  should  remain,  to 


bold  itself  up  as  a  qrrabol  of  the 
catholic  unity,  and  recall  the  mind 
of  the  discursives  to  that  which  is 
the  only  proper  aim  and  last  end  of 
their  inquiries,  a  true  catholic  unity 
— that  which  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, always  to  be  longed  for,  and, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  be  realized. 
For,  while  Romanism  stands  for 
unity,  and  holds  up  its  symbol,  it 
has  not  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
true  catholic  church.  No  church  is 
catholic,  simply  because  it  includes 
the  human  race;  it  must  include 
them  in  the  truth — it  must  compre* 
bend  them  only  as  it  is  itself  com-  ^ 
prehensive.  Hence  there  is  im* 
plied,  as  a  necessary  condition,  so 
much  of  disintegration,  as  will  start 
a  discursive  process  and  bring  out 
all  the  antagonisms  involved  in  a 
complete  and  many-sided  view  of 
the  truth.  For  this  many-sided  view 
is  not  the  view  of  any  single  man 
or  body  of  men.  God  has  it,  for 
the  absolute  truth  is  in  Him.  We 
have  it  not,  save  by  manifold  expert^* 
ment  Rome  assumes  that  it  has 
even  absolute  trath,  without  experi<* 
ment,  and,  in  that  right,  challenffes 
the  assent  of  all  mankind.  But  this 
is  only  to  claim  a  universal  applica* 
tion  for  that  which  is  itself  partial—- 
which  is  not  catholicity.  True  cath* 
olicity  offers  a  universal  doctrine, 
and  for  that  seeks  a  universal  appli* 
cation.  Tlie  first  problem  is  to  find 
the  universal  doctrine,  a  problem 
which  Protestantism  is  foithfully  en* 
gaged  to  solve.  For  it  is  remarka- 
ble that,  while  the  Romish  ohurch 
holds  out  the  formal  type  or  symbol 
of  catholicity  in  its  discipline.  Pro* 
testaotism  only  supplies  the  agencies 
by  which  catholicity  may  be  reali- 
sed. By  this  only,  in  its  free  and 
discursive  working,  are  brought  to 
light  and  set  up  for  distinct  appro* 
hension,  all  the  elements  to  be  com* 
bined  in  the  settlement  of  a  univer* 
sal  or  complete  body  of  truth.  Ro- 
manism holds  the  mold  of  unity, 
and  we  are  trying  to  fill  it.  And 
when  the  comprehensive  process  is 
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esmpleted,  try  which  the  material 
we  ofler  is  brought  JDto  a  common 
result,  a  true  catholic  church  wiU 
appear— -ft  church  including  the  free 
mind  of  the  world,  because  it  rep* 
resents  the  free  mind  of  the  world. 
All  the  views  of  all  ages  and  schools 
being  combined  in  a  comprehensive 
result,  that  result  will  be  the  nearest 
approximatioB  to  the  absolute  truth 
of  God*-thu8  a  fit  ground  of  cath- 
olicity. 

That  the  whole  Christian  world, 
however,  will  ever  fall  under  any 
ibrm  of  strict  ecclesiasticism,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  A  machine* 
ry  so  cumbrous  could  hardly  be  sup- 
ported, and  it  would  ofler  incentives 
to  human  ambition,  more  ineupport* 
able  than  the  machinery  itself.  The 
Bomanist  will,  just  now,  think  oth- 
erwise. Arnold  and  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  will  prophesy  a  '*  church  of 
the  future^^  whose  organic  polity 
is  national.  We  republicans  may 
imagine  the  same,  only  that  the  civil 
power  will  not  internneddle,  save  as 
it  offers  a  friendly  protection  to  the 
church,  repaid  by  its  sanctifying 
presence  and  the  union  it  conse- 
crates between  the  public  life  of  the 
nation  and  God.  Enough  that  the 
churoh,  in  all  lands  and  under  what- 
ever diversities,  will  know  itself  as 
one,  in  common  works,  a  common 
faith,  and  an  accordant  worship— 
the  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  the 
fullness  of  him  that  fiileth  all  in  all. 
And,  having  come  to  this,  it  will  be 
strange,  if  it  should  not  sonr>etimes 
gather  its  ecumenical  assemblies—* 
Dot  as  convocations  of  stute  and 
church  dignitaries  like  those  of  old 
time,  deputed  to  legislate  over  the 
faith  ;  but  assemblies  of  the  friends 
and  ministers  of  God,  convoked  to 
speak  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom,  and  worship  together  be- 
fore the  King.  And  if  those  mag- 
nificent piles,  erected  to  God  by  the 
men  of  past  ages,  should  some  time 
hang  their  arches,  like  skies  of  stone, 
over  the  assembled  messengers  of 
the  wortd^s  churls, and  shake  with 
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the  souAd  of  their  eoomenioal  hymn, 
it  will  then  be  judged  that  the  an- 
cient tMjilderp  piled  these  holy  struc- 
tures for  a  purpose  worthy  of  their 
grandeur.  Assembled  thus  in  the 
grand  cathedral  of  the  North,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  assisted  both  togeth- 
er in  piling  up  so  vast  a  fabric,  and 
then  the  meaning  of  what  was  once 
a  conjunction  so  strange  will  be  sol- 
ved. The  "Three  Kings"  then 
will  sleep  as  consecrated  figments 
in  their  shrine,  blank  nothings,  lost 
to  thought,  before  the  King  of  glory. 
Or  assembled  where  a  Borromeo 
sleeps  encased  in  gold  and  gems, 
a  real  and  true  saint  of  the  past,  the 
past  will  be  there,  as  a  living  power^ 
repelled  by  no  disdain,  welcome  te 
all  hearts,  and  breathing  into  all  a 
spirit  of  conscious  unity  with  the 
buried  just  of  all  ages  and  climes. 
We  are  willing  too  that  St.  Peter^s 
should  witness  a  convocation  like 
this ;  for  then  the  true  idea  of  the 
catholic  church  will  have  arrived  at 
Home.  And  if  it  may,  for  one  such 
occasion,  be  accepted  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Christian  world,  edicts 
and  bulls  will  no  more  be  its  de- 
light ;  the  tiara  will  pass  to  the  head 
of  the  King,  where  it  belongs ;  of- 
ferings holier  than  all  incense  will 
fill  the  place,  end  the  grand  misere* 
re  of  the  nations,  poured  out  as  a 
wail  for  sin,  will  melt  them  into  a 
felbwship  so  lowly  that  human  dig- 
nhies  will  be  forgotten.  And  then 
we  can  not  object  if  the  Latin  pray- 
ers, which  embody  the  worship  of 
past  ages,  should  find  their  legiti- 
mate use,  as  a  comnK)n  language  of 
devotion,  for  the  assembled  tongues 
of  mankind. 

In  offering  these  thoughts  to  the 
public,  we  are  welt  aware  that  son>e 
may  be  scandalised  or  alarmed  by 
their  free  spirit.  But  such  will  re- 
lieve their  apprehensions,  if  they 
consider  that  we  ask  no  compromise 
of  opinions  and  do  not  even  speak  of 
liberality  as  a  special  Christian  vir- 
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iue.  We  simply  require  it  of  all 
Christians  to  look  for  the  truth,  aud 
the  truth  only.  And  if  we  require 
them  to  look  beyond  themselves  and 
across  their  own  boundaries,  we  see 
not  that  there  is  any  thing  specially 
frightful  in  this,  if  they  look  for 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Or  if  we 
prepare  a  previous  conviction,  in 
their  minds,  that  there  is  somewhat 
of  truth  ip  all  Christian  bodies,  does 
any  one  doubt  that  there  is  ?  And  if 
it  should  happen  that  all  these  bodies 
look  upon  the  truth  on  a  side  pecu* 
liar  to  ihomselves,  what  harm  can  it 
do  us  to  pass  round  and  look  through 
their  eyes  ?  The  method  taken  by 
the  late  Evangelical  Alliance,  at 
London,  was  truly  a  dangerous 
JSiethod  and  closely  allied  to  licen- 
tiousness; for  it  chose  out  only 
common  truths  in  which  all  the  par- 
ties could  agree,  and  consented  to 
let  all  other  truths  pass  into  shade 
as  of  minor  consequence.  We  re- 
cognize, contrary  to  this,  the  great 
principle  that  truth  is  a  whole  and  is 
to  be  sought  only  as  a  whole — any 
where,  every  where  and  by  all 
means.  Let  no  one  fear  the  de- 
bauching of  his  Christian  integrity 
in  so  doing. 

Others  probably  will  look  upon 
our  labor,  in  this  matter,  as  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  breath,  and  the 
hope  we  encourage  as  altogether 
visionary  and  romantic.  It  would 
be,  if  we  held  the  expectation  that 
the  church  of  God  is  ever  to  be- 
come a  political  unity.  Or  if  we 
proposed  to  the  Christian  sects  to 
come  together  and  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive unity,  by  any  delibera- 
tive effort,  in  the  manner  of  com- 
promise and  composition.  Or  if  we 
looked  for  the  realization  of  any 
such  result  as  we  speak  of,  by  any 
given  tnethod,  wiihin  any  given 
space  of  lime.  Our  object  is  simply 
to  set  before  the  Christian  sects  the 
comfortable  truth  that  our  antago- 
nrsnns  are,  to  a  great  degree,  compre- 
hensible— parts  only  or  partialities, 
having  each  their  complement  in  all 


the  others.  Thus  to  beget  a  more 
fraternal  feeling  and  soften  the  as- 
perities and  prejudices  that  hold  us 
asunder.  Thus  to  set  all  thinking 
minds  on  an  endeavor  after  the 
broadest  and  most  catholic  views  of 
truth,  in  the  confident  hope  that  God 
will  thus  enlarge  their  souls,  draw 
them  together,  towards  a  more  com- 
plete brotherhood,  and  finally  into  a 
full  consent  of  worship.  This,  if  wq 
rightly  understand,  is  what  the  Scrip- 
tures mean  by  seeing  eye  to  eye. 
We  now  see  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
but  when  we  can  look  into  the  eye, 
every  man  of  his  brother,  and  bee 
what  he  sees,  we  shall  be  one. 

And  if  any  one  asks,  wlien  shall 
these  things  be  ^  we  may  well 
enough  refer  him  to  the  geologists 
for  an  answer.  For  if  God  required 
long  nges  of  heaving  and  fiery  com* 
motion  to  settle  the  world^s  layers 
into  peace  and  habitable  order,  we 
ought  not  utterly  to  despair,  if  the 
geologic  era  of  the  church  covers 
a  somewhat  longer  space  of  time« 
than  we  ourselves  might  prescribe. 
Enough  for  us  that  we  show  the  laws 
of  commotion  and  the  methods  of 
final  pacification.  Enough  for  us  that 
the  views  we  have  advanced,  if  ac 
cepted  and  held  by  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians, will  be  found  to  contain  the 
philosophic  causes  of  a  better  day, 
drawing  us  all  into  a  closer  assimir 
lation  and,  as  sure  as  causes  must 
have  their  effects,  into  a  final  em- 
brace in  the  truth.  Confident  of 
this,  and  leaving  times  and  seasons 
to  God,  we  do  not  seem  to  propose 
to  the  world  unpractical  schemes,  or 
romantic  expectations. 

This  discussion  we  have  already 
protracted  beyond  our  ordinary  lim- 
its, but  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
must  be  our  excuse.  There  is  yet 
a  whole  branch  of  it  remaining  un- 
touched, and  one  that  would  require 
a  volume  to  give  it  a  sufficient  rep- 
resentation. It  is  this — to  exhibit 
the  laws  and  conditions  under  which 
the  comprehensive  process  we  speak 
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of  may  be  conducted  to  ha  results^ 
wiih  the  greatest  certainty  and  expc- 
dtlion.  All  we  can  do  here,  at  pres- 
ent, is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

And,  first  of  all,  there  needs  to  be 
a  more  comprehensive  character 
formed  in  individual  Christians.  We 
must  have  a  piety  not  of  "out 
church,"  or  "our  catechism,"  or 
"  our  baptism."  or  our  **  Christian 
democracy,"  but  a  piety  measured 
by  God  himself.  \Ve  must  look 
upon  the  comprehensive  character 
as  a  Christian  attainment.  Such 
was  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  we  must  be  as  sa re  that 
he  will  have  it  formed  in  us,  as 
that  he  will  bring  us  into  his  own 
image.  God  himself  too,  is  a  com- 
prehensive being  in  His  character, 
so  that  coming  unto  Him,  in  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  union  of 
Bpirit,  which  is  the  very  idea  of 
Christian  piety,  we  must  endeavor 
to  partake  of  that  quality  which  most 
distinguishes  Him.  For  it  is  not 
some  belter  philosophy  generated  in 
our  understanding,  that  can  work 
out,  by  itself,  the  process  o(  which 
we  speak.  We  must  have  a  better 
philosophy  in  our  heart  and  spirit, 
and  this  we  must  draw  from  God. 
We  shall  attain  to  no  true  compre- 
hensiveness, except  as  we  find  it  in 
God  ;  in  the  holier  love  which  nrralts 
away  our  prejudices,  subordinates 
our  human  passions,  expands  the 
narrowness  of  our  fallen  nature,  and 
makes  us  partake  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. This  will  universalize,  first, 
our  heart  and,  through  that,  gradu- 
ally, our  understanding.  We  shall 
have  a  single  eye,  when  we  have  a 
simple,  godly  heart.  A  really  com- 
prehensive spirit,  one  all  devoted  to 
truth,  stretching  itself  to  contain  alt 
truth,  as  seen  by  all  Christian  minds, 
must  be  a  religious  spirit  Clearing 
Itself  of  all  human  trammels,  it  must 
go  up  unto  God  himself;  for  no 
where  short  of  Grod  do  the  lines  of 
truth  meet  and  come  into  bannony, 
80  that  a  mind  may  comprehend 
them,    la  Htm,  too,  aa  we  eertaialy 


know,  all  our  sects  and  divisions 
melt  imo  unity.  He  is  not  the  God 
of  our  sect.  We  dare  not  say  it  or 
think  it.  We  tacitly  admit  that  Ho 
holds  some  broader  view,  which  is 
also,  and  for  that  reason,  juster  than 
ours.  We  do  not  doubt  that  be 
looks  upon  us  all  as  diminished  at- 
oms of  intelligence,  ranging  in  His 
infinite  realm  of  truth,  fixing  hera 
and  there,  upon  our  points  of  doc* 
trine,  and  regarding  each  the  field 
that  lies  within  his  narrow  horizon 
as  the  whole  field — repugrmnt  there- 
fore, as  between  ourselves,  but  still 
in  radical  harmony,  as  before  Him. 
To  such  thoughts  we  are  to  accus* 
tom  ourselves,  to  consecrate  them 
in  our  prayers  and  nourish  them  be- 
fore Him,  by  a  more  conscious  and 
habitual  exercise.  And  if  our  piety 
does  not  enlarge  as  in  this  maBoer, 
we  are  rather  to  repent  of  it  than  to 
bless  ourselves  in  it.  But  if  God  be 
in  us,  enlarging  us  by  His  own  meas- 
ure and  causing  tis  to  receive  of  Hia 
own  greatness,  then  shall  we  cease 
to  be  straitened  in  ourselves,  and  be 
able  to  comprehend  that  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height,  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  His  saints 
to  do. 

It  will  help  us  also  to  remember 
that,  as  men  or  hunuin  creatures, 
our  tendency  is  to  err  by  narrow- 
ness and  partiality,  never  by  com- 
pleteness or  comprehensiveness. 
We  are  not  only  finite,  but  we  enter 
into  life  only  as  rudimental  beings, 
here  to  be  filled  out  into  proper  men. 
We  are  to  study,  reflect,  observe, 
rectify  errors,  then  to  rectify  rectifi- 
cations, and  thus  to  fill  out  the  char- 
acter of  sons  of  God.  Children,  we 
observe,  always  go  for  extremes. 
They  apprehend  what  they  may,  but 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  ecmprehend 
nothing ;  and  a  very  preponderant 
number  of  otir  race  seem  never  to 
get  beyond  their  childhood  in  this 
respect.  Oar  very  finiteneas,  strug* 
gling  after  rest  in  the  infinite,  ta 
obliged  to  seize  on  single  poiota, 
and  these  gllmnaaring  points  ws  take 
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for  sunSf  partly  because  they  are  our 
seeing  and  partly  because  they  fill 
our  vision.  We  are  thus  occupied, 
for  the  most  part,  with  half-seeiog. 
And  haviog  found  some  pole  of 
truth  or  of  duty,  we  go  to  war  for 
that,  as  if  our  half  truth  were  enti- 
tled to  fill  and  occupy  the  universe. 
Then  again  our  passions  carry  us 
away  yet  farther,  like  a  very  great 
sail  upon  some  feathery  skiff,  which 
the  gusts  drive  hither  and  thither, 
and  force  upon  the  shallows  when 
they  will.  The  pride  which  says 
*  this  is  my  ti'uth,'  or  *  our  truth ;' 
opinions  held  more  firmly  by  the 
will,  because  they  are  so  dimly  seen 
\tj  the  understanding ;  the  lust  of 
pewer,  the  fanatical  idolatry  of  sect, 
all  the  venomous  spirits  that  hover 
in  the  steam  of  our  carnal  hearts, 
conspire  to  narrow  even  our  piety 
bself  Evil  is  a  perpetual  astringent 
m  our  souls,  and  we  can  get  no 
breadth,  save  as  we  mortify  and  cru- 
cify ourselves.  These  are  truths 
which  every  Christian  man  must  re- 

Srd  more  attentively,  than  has  yet 
sn<k>oe,  in  any  former  age.  They 
must  enter  into  our  practical  life* 
We  must  habitually  suspect  ourselves 
of  limitation.  We  must  find  the 
asot  spirit  in  our  nature,  keeping 
close  company  with  our  sins  and 
coiling  itself  also,  as  a  serpent,  round 
the  body  of  our  piety.  And  when 
this  latter  grows  exclusive  and  re- 
pugnant, walling  itself  up  to  heaven 
in  its  righteousness,  we  must  have  it 
for  a  maxim  that  we  are  narrowing 
ourselves  by  the  measure  of  our 
fins. 

Furtbemore,  it  will  be  of  great 
use,  if  we  have  some  philosophic 
view  of  life  and  its  appointments, 
that  accords  with  God^s  design  there- 
in. He  has  put  us  down  in  this 
Biany •sided  world,  where  all  man- 
ner of  contrary  and  cpntroversial 
forces  are  pushing  us  hither  and 
thi^ier,  that  He  may  bring  us  into 
•II  possible  views  of  truth  and  duty, 
cave  our  balf-seeing,  fill  out  our 
I  partial  oMaame^  and  make 


us  as  nearly  complete,  as  it  is  pos* 
sible  for  us  to  be.  All  that  we  see, 
hear,  experience,  in  this  multifari* 
ous  world  of  struggle  and  debate, 
is  undoubtedly  meant  to  enlarge  the 
compreliension  of  our  mind,  our 
principles,  feelings,  hopes,  charities* 
Neither  let  any  one  shrink  from 
such  a  thought,  as  one  that  is  akin 
to  laxity  or  licentiousness.  There 
is  a  kind  of  liberalism,  as  we  have 
said,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
indifference  to  the  truth.  With  such 
a  spirit  the  comprehensive  soul  has 
no  feeling  of  sympathy.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  type  of  character  most  of 
all  devoted  to  truth,  regarding  it  as 
the  brightest  beam  of  divinity  that 
shines  into  our  world.  Therefore  it 
reverently  seeks  the  truth  in  all 
minds  irradiated  by  its  light,  sepa- 
rates  it  from  the  errors  with  whiok 
it  is  blended,  sanctifies  it  as  holy  and 
dear  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  speak  of  the  partisan  classes  or 
schools,  sometimes  called  illiberal, 
they  who  gather  about  some  pole  of 
doctrine,  stifi*  for  their  particular 
sect,  impatient  of  the  least  depart- 
ure from  it,  how  manifest  is  it  that 
these  would  rather  die  for  half  the 
truth,  than  for  the  whole.  But  the 
comprehensive  spirit  seeks  to  com- 
prehend all  repugnances,  and  lose, 
if  possible,  no  shred  of  truth,  wher* 
ever  it  may  be  found.  Actuated  by 
this  lof\y  spirit,  in  which-  it  resem- 
bles itself  to  God,  it  listens  to  all 
voices,  searches  out  all  forms  of 
doctrine,  proves  all  things  and  holds 
fast  that  which  is  good.  Let  no  one 
fancy  that  he  finds,  in  history,  ex* 
8  m pies  to  deter  us  from  the  indul« 
gence  of  such  a  spint,  as  if  it  were 
the  omen  of  a  licentious  age ;  for 
the  history  of  man  has  never  yet 
offered  an  example  of  the  kind. 
There  have  been  many  atteofipts,  in 
the  Christian  world,  to  bring  about 
what  is  called,  in  the. history,  a  com* 
prehension  of  sects  and  parties. 
And  the  best  men  of  the  church 
have  been  forward  in  them.  Baxter, 
Howe,  Dr.  Watts,  Lord  King,  Til* 
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lotflOD,  P^triek,  and  odiers  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  our  English 
race,  have  ooooeived  the  idea  of  a 
compoeitioa  of  sects,  and  labored  in 
their  time  to  bring  it  to  pass— labor- 
ed of  course  in  vain  ;  for  they  con- 
ceived DO  other  noethod  of  com  pre- 
hension^ than  one  that  is  to  be  real- 
ized immediately,  by  an  act  of  con- 
seat  Their  effort  was  to  settle  the 
ehurch  by  concession,  compromise, 
and  a  moderatUni  of  extremes,  not 
to  prepare  the  souls  of  all  disciples, 
hy  a  gradual  process  of  enlarge- 
ment in  the  truth.  Our  Episcopal 
friends,  too,  sometimes  delight  to 
call  their  church  "  The  Comprehen- 
sive Church,"  gravely  showing  how 
many  varieties  of  faith  may  be  qui- 
etly harbored,  and  have  been,  under 
its  convenient  ambiguities  1  We  pro- 
pose a  method  somewhat  different 
from  all  these,  and  one,  we  think, 
which  is  as  much  more  practicable, 
as  it  is  less  dangerous  and  farther 
removed  from  licentiousness. 

At  the  same  time,  white  we  speak 
of  it  as  a  less  dangerous  method,  we 
can  not  deny  that  it  requires  a  much 
higher  courage  and  firmness  of  spir- 
it ;  for  it  lays  upon  eyfery  man,  as 
ra^  individual,  to  begin  with  himself 
and  trust  his  opinions  to  a  law  or 
process,  which  is  higher  than  the  law 
of  any  sect  or  school.  And  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  handle  all  the  great 
subjects  of  religious  inquiry,  in  this 
method,  and  to  work  his  mind  by 
the  process  it  prescribes,  should  not 
become  a  generally  suspicious  char- 
acter. But  he  must  content  him- 
self with  the  verdict  of  the  future, 
not  doubting  that  a  spirit  so  ingenu- 
ous will  some  time  be  as  much  ap- 
proved by  his  fellow  Christians,  as  it 
certainly  is  by  God  himself.  Mean- 
time, while  resting  himself  in  this 
manner  on  the  truth  of  his  own  in- 
teotlons,  he  will  probably  find  also 
that  be  is  delivered  of  an  affliction 
which  is  the  necessary  torment  of 
all  mere  partisans,  dwelling  in  an 
elen»eBt  of  compoeaie  which  more 


than  repays  the  distrusts  of  his  sect* 
The  sectarian  or  partisan  is  the  man 
of  a  part,  one  who  measures  him- 
self by  the  contents  of  his  sect,  and 
not  in  reality  by  the  truth  itself* 
And  as  every  partial  view  must  have 
its  antagonist,  he  is  doomed  to  un- 
dergo a  perpetual  anxiety  for  his  po- 
sition. For,  regarding  it  as  the 
very  truth  itself,  the  complete  truth 
of  God,  when  he  sees  it  assaulted  by 
some  adversary,  as  it  certainly  will 
be,  he  is  filled  with  distressful  anxi- 
ety lest  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Gospel  should  finally  give  way  or 
be  corrupted.  But  the  comprehen- 
sive method  assists  one  to  look  oo 
the  two  adverse  parties  as  half- 
seeing  men,  who,  if  they  see  the 
whole  truth  between  them,  have  yet 
the  disadvantage  that  they  see  noth- 
ing as  a  whole.  It  is  as  if  one  saw 
the  centrifugal  and  the  other  the  at- 
tractive force  of  astronomy.  One 
fears  that  the  worlds  will  fly  asun- 
der beyond  all  fellowship,  the  other 
shudders  lest  they  rush  into  a  grand 
heap  of  ruins  in  the  center.  But 
the  man  who  can  comprehend  both 
forces,  in  a  scientific  view,  rwts  in 
comfort  on  the  balanoed  order  of 
the  worlds,  knowing  that  nothing 
can  ever  disturb  the  sweet  influences 
of  Pleiades,  or  burst  the  bands  of 
Orion.  In  the  same  way  it  will  ever 
be  found  that  the  men  of  a  part  or  a 
sect  are  an  uncomfortable  and  anx« 
ious  race,  living  in  perpetual  panict 
as  if  God^s  realm  of  truth  were  just 
about  to  dissolve,  because  their  truth 
is  threatened  by  another  which,  for 
some  reason,  will  have  advocates  as 
earnest  as  they.  But  there  is  calm- 
ness, comfort,  courage  and  rest  for 
any  comprehensive  soul,  knowing 
that  if  all  together  succeed,  they  will 
only  suffice  to  fill  out  the  measures 
of  divine  truth. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  lan- 
guage, as  the  fruitful  source  of  con- 
trary opinions  and  sects.  If  our 
schools  of  theology  could,  by  three 
years  of  exercise,  get  into  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  aright  understanding 
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of  this  one  stnc^Ie  matter-^— the  rela« 
tion  of  a  thought  to  a  word — ihey 
would  do  more  to  quicken  their  in« 
telligence  and  prepare  them  to  a 
skillful  resolution  of  the  great  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  religion,  than  is 
often  done  by  their  whole  course  of 
diactpline.  This  of  itself  would  be 
the  fruitful  seed  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful theology.  This  only  can  open 
ft  true  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
such  as  will  suffice  for  a  settlement 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  the  truth  of  God  under  the 
forms  of  language,  and  subject  to  its 
laws.  No  other  book  contains  a 
system  of  truth  so  complete  and 
comprehensive  as  the  Bible,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  combines  all  re- 
pugnant modes  of  statement.  View- 
ed in  its  forms  of  language,  without 
descending  into  its  interior  meaning, 
it  is  the  most  contradictory  of  all 
books,  it  is  the  product  of  all  ages, 
and  represents  all  kinds  of  mental 
habit.  It  views  every  subject  of 
truth  and  duty  on  every  side,  and 
sets  it  forth  at  every  pole.  It  offers 
thus,  to  a  perverse  or  insufficient  in- 
terpretation, material  for  every  secft. 
Logically  treated  and  without  any 
power  of  insight  deeper  than  logic, 
sects  are  its  legitimate  products. 
"We  hear  it  'said  on  every  side,  that 
there  are  no  ^isnu^  in  the  Bible. 
Rather  should  we  say,  which  is  the 
real  truth,  that  all  manner  of  ^isms^ 
are  in  it— comprehended  there, 
finite  in  infinite,  as  we  ourselves  in 
God.  Therefore  only  is  it  a  com- 
plete and  universal  code  of  truth, 
worthy  of  its  author.  When  the 
Christian  scholars  are  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  forms  of  truth  and 
truth  itself,  receiving  the  latter  with- 
out being  enslaved  by  the  laws  of 
logic  enveloped  in  the  former,  the 
true  catholic  doctrine  will  be  seen 
and  the  sects  will  disappear  and  die. 
Sooner  they  can  not. 

It  is  of  the  highest  consequence 
also  that  we  should  understand  the 
trtie  import  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  discover  what  duty  it  has  pre- 


pared for  us.  We  mourn  over  the 
controversies  and  contentions  which, 
up  to  this  time,  have  rent,  as  we  say, 
the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church  of 
God.  Many  minds  have  lately  been 
occupied  with  a  peculiar  grief  oo 
this  account.  See,  they  say,  into 
how  many  sects  and  schools  the 
body  of  our  Lord  is  riven !  And,  if 
we  look  at  the  evil  passions  and  t>it* 
ter  strifes  involved,  it  is  truly  a 
mournful  sight.  But  controversiee 
must  needs  arise;  in  our  view  con- 
troversies were  needed,  else  the 
manifold  extremes  of  truth  could 
never  appear.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  great  champions  to  gird  on  their 
armor  and  take  the  field.  It  was 
necessary  to  see  behind  us  a  long 
line  of  militant  ages,  smoking  in  the 
dust  of  controversy  and  causing  the 
air  to  ring  with  the  blows  of  their 
valiant  encounter.  So  of  the  sects 
that  have  multiplied  upon  us  in  these 
last  ages.  All  these  are  bat  the 
preliminary  work,  necessary  lo  be 
done  in  the  trying  out  of  God^s 
trtith.  In  one  view,  there  have 
never  been  too  many  controversies, 
and  are  not  now  too  many  sects ; 
for  taken  together  they  are  wanted, 
all,  as  a  grand  exhibit  or  practical 
display  of  the  manifold  extremes  of 
truth.  The  first  ages  could  not  take 
up  the  comprehending  of  opposites, 
until  the  opposites  were  set  forth ; 
bat  they  did  i^hat  they  could,  they 
set  them  forth.  And  ik>w,  in  these 
last  times,  the  result  is  to  appear. 

What  then  is  now  to  be  done  ? 
What  does  God  require  of  us  ?  Con- 
troversy ?  No,  it  IS  generally  agreed 
that  we  have  worn  out  controversy. 
What  then  ?  Must  we  learn  to  boiii 
opinions  more  loosely,  to  be  pa- 
tient with  error,  and  content  our- 
selves in  it  ?  No,  persecution  itself 
were  a  dignified  compliment  to 
Grod^s  truth,  in  comparison  with  any 
such  inanity  as  that  Do  we  then 
want  a  graiid  world-wide  Altiawee,  ia 
which  all  Christians  will  agree  to 
agree,  or  if  they  can  not  do  that,  to 
cootpov#rt  hftnaoMOusly  f   So  many 
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kare  tbougbt,  and  they  appear  to 
faooy  that  when  the  Chriatiao  secta 
are  atruog  together  thus,  like  bells 
without  a  toDgue,  they  will  ring  the 
world  a  concert  hy  their  external 
impact.  Doubtless  it  is  well,  if  they 
QDly  meet  to  pray  together,  and 
blend  their  hearta  in  communion 
before  God.  It  is  in  itself  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  and  quite  as  beautiful  in 
what  it  indicates — the  fact  that  now, 
at  last,  a  comprehensive  brotherhood 
in  Christ  has  become  a  want.  That 
want  is  above  all  things  to  be  nour- 
ished. And  being  nourished,  how 
shall  it  be  guided  to  the  attainment 
of  its  object?  Not  by  selecting 
from  the  contents  of  our  sects,  and 
building  up  a  union  in  diminished 
quantities  of  conviction.  Every  bell 
must  have  a  tongue  and  a  voice  of 
its  iown.  What  we  need  is  enlarged 
quantities  of  conviction,  fullness  of 
truth,  not  a  compact  based  on  hcdf 
the  quantity  possessed  by  us  now. 
We  must  take  up  the  conviction  that 
we  do  not  all  together  contain  more 
than  the  truth,  and  the  endeavor 
must  be  to  end  our  strifes  by  such  a 
kind  of  enlargement  as  will  com- 
prehend all  our  antagonisms,  and 
bring  us  into  the  essential  unity  of 
truth  itself.  We  must  have  it  as  a 
settled  conviction  that  in  almost 
every  form  of  Christian  opinion 
earnestly  maintained,  even  those 
which  are  often  regarded  as  pure 
error,  there  is  yet  some  element  of 
truth,  something  which  makes  it  true 
to  its  disciples.    Then,  laying  aside 


all  Bsaliee,  oar  schools  must  go  into 
the  language,  one  of  another,  asking 
what  makes  it  true  to  the  school 
Biaintaining  it,  and  thus  we  must 
proceed  till  all  our  antagonisms  are 
sifted,  and  every  school  has  gotten 
to  itself  the  riches  of  all.  Or,  better 
still,  admitting  each  that  our  wisdom 
is  not  perfect,  that  the  .truth  we  hold 
is  only  partial  truth,  we  are  to  cher* 
iah  the  want  of  something  more  per* 
feet  And  then,  ceasing  to  insist 
that  others  shall  receive  and  justify 
us,  we  are  to  ask  what  have  they 
which  is  a  want  in  us?  What  views 
of  theirs,  qualifying  ours,  would  ren* 
der  them  more  valuable  to  us  ?  what 
contribution,  accepted  of  (hem,  would 
make  us  more  ooraplete  in  the  rich* 
es  of  the  Gospel  ?  Thus  let  Calvin- 
'  ism  take  in  Arminianism,  Armini- 
anism  Calvinism ;  let  decrees  take  in 
contingency,  contingency  decrees; 
^ith  take  in  works,  and  wo^cs  faith  ; 
the  old  take  in  the  new,  the  new  the 
old — not  doubting  that  we  shall  be 
as  much  wiser  as  we  are  more  com- 
prehensive, as  much  closer  to  unity 
as  we  have  more  of  the  truth.  For 
then,  as  all  are  seen  embracing  and 
comprehending  all,  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  one,  not  by  virtue  of  any 
concert  or  agreenr>ent,  but  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  com- 
pleteness in  the  troth.  To  be  strung 
together  in  outward  alliances  will 
now  be  a  vain  thing;  for  all  Chris* 
tian  souls  will  ring  in  peals  of  har- 
mony, as  a  chime  that  is  voiced  by 
the  truth. 


POST-OFFICE    REFORM. 


Five  years  ago,  before  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reform  in  our  post*ofiice 
system  had  excited  public  interest, 
we  discussed  the  question  at  length 
in  the  first  Article  of  this  work,  and 
gave  some  account  of  the  new  sys- 
tem which  has  been  so  successful  in 
Great  Britain. 


Two  years  later,  the  conviction 
bad  become  well  nigh  universal  in 
the  northern  states,  that  the  postage 
system  of  this  country  was  essen* 
tiatly  defective  and  needed  reform. 
Even  the  officials  in  Congress  and 
the  general  post-olfice,  had  become 
convinced  by  the  success  of  the  ex« 
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I  and  the  indepeadaot  mails, 
that  the  old  aystem  could  not  be  car- 
rjed  on  much  longer,  and  that  at 
least  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  letter  postage  had  become 
indispensable.  All  the  devices  of 
governmental  oppression  had  been 
resorted  to,  with  as  much  pertinacity 
as  if  ours  were  an  arbitrary  and  not 
a  popular  government,  to  maintain 
the  postage  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  post-office,  and  to 
prevent  the  people  from  getting 
their  letters  carried  by  private  en- 
terprise at  the  rate  which  free  com- 
petition would  show  it  to  be  worth. 
But  power  was  baffled,  and  at  length 
it  became  plain  to  all  that  conces- 
sion must  come.  This  concession, 
however,  of  cheaper  postage,  was 
made  with  the  worst  possible  grace, 
and  with  every  possible  shift  and 
contrivance  to  diminish  its  value  to 
the  people,  and  to  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  ill  success  of  the  reform. 

The  new  bill  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  post-offioe, 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  and  was 
avowedly  aimed  chiefly  to  crush  the 
private  mails — the  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple being  entirely  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. There  was  one  senator  alone, 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  true 
spirit  of  the  reform— Mr.  Simmons, 
of  Rhode  Island,  unfortunately  no 
longer  a  public  man.  Mr.  Niles,  of 
C!onnecticut,  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  it,  and  by  his  experience  as  a  for- 
mer Postmaster  General,  was  ena- 
bled to  render  essential  service  in 
effecting  some  valuable  changes  in 
the  transportation  of  the  mails ;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  disabled  him 
from  taking  the  lead.  A(\er  much 
debate,  in  which  the  chief  display 
was  of  the  little  pains  our  legislators 
take  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  facts  and  principles  on  a  new 
eul^ect,  the  bill  was  carried  in  the 
Senate,  establishing  a  tmt/bnn  rate 
of  letter  postage,  at  five  cents  per 
half  ounce,  irrespective  of  die- 
taooe. 


When  the  bitl  came  to  the  other 
house,  it  was  so  violently  opposed, 
that  there  was  at  one  time  hardly  a 
hope  of  its  being  passed  at  all.  One 
of  the  chief  objections  to  it,  waa 
that  it  would  break  up  nearly  every 
stage  route  at  the  South,  because 
stage-coaches  there  are  only  kept  up 
by  the  exorbitant  sums  they  receive 
for  carrying  small  mails  that  might 
better  be  carried  on  horseback.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  literally 
forced  througti  the  house,  chiefly  by 
the  bold  and  determined  spirit  of 
George  Bathboo,  of  New  York; 
but  not  until  a  tool  named  McDow- 
ell, of  Ohio,  had  adroitly  slipped  in 
an  amendment,  imposing  double 
postage  on  all  letters  carried  over 
three  hundred  miles.  This  bill,  thus 
damaged,  reduced  the  average  rate 
of  postage  from  fiAeen  cents  to  sev- 
en and  a  half,  and  established  the 
capital  principle  of  ehargiog  postage 
by  weight,  and  not  by  the  number 
of  pieces  of  paper  a  letter  may  com- 
prise. This  was,  indeed,  a  great 
step  towards  simplification;  although 
the  bill  contained  many  provisions 
that  were  vexatious  and  trouble^ 
some  both  to  the  people  and  to 
the  department  All  the  complica- 
tion of  machinery  was  preserved, 
with  additions  involving  both  ex- 
pense and  perplexity.  Probably 
few  acts  have  ever  been  passed  by 
Congress,  including  so  many  incon- 
gruities and  absurdities.  Still  it  was 
a  relief. 

But,  as  if  to  defeat  if  possible  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  the  new  ad- 
ministration, then  just  coming  in, 
consigned  the  management  of  the 
post-oflice  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
tinacious opponents  of  the  reduc- 
tion,— a  man  who  had  spared  no 
pains  to  defeat  it,  and  who  had  bold- 
ly predicted  its  failure.  And  in  his 
first  report  to  Congress,  after  a  trial 
of  only  -one  quarter  of  a  year,  he 
did  his  best  to  restore  several  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  old  system, 
tinder  the  pretext  that  the  new  sys- 
tem iMMl  already  failed.    Portanate- 
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ly,  the  condiUoQ  of  Congress  ren- 
ders it  almost  as  difficult  to  repeal  a 
good  law,  as  it  was  to  pass  it ;  and 
hence  our  reduced  postage  has  re- 
mained untouched,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  the  legislation 
since  has  been  to  increase  the  bur- 
den of  postage.  At  length,  howev- 
er, the  increase  of  correspondence 
has  been  such,  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  as  almost  to  restore  the 
former  income  of  the  department 
from  letter  postage,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself  is  not  already  a  con- 
vert to  cheap. postage,  and  desi- 
rous of  securing  to  his  administra- 
tion the  glory  of  a  still  farther  re- 
duction. 

But  do  as  he  may,  it  is  evident 
that  cheap  postage  has  stood  the  test 
in  this  country,  so  far,  under  the 
awkward  experiment  made,  as  to  re- 
move all  apprehension  of  a  return  to 
the  old  and  barbtirous  system.  And 
there  are  many  indications  of  a  de* 
sire  among  the  people  for  further 
improvement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  quite  important  to  elu- 
cidate the  principles  on  which  such 
a  reform  should  be  based,  to  learn 
the  rules  by  which  it  should  be  gov- 
erned. And  here  we  have  a  mine 
of  research  opened  to  us  in  the  inves- 
tigations which  preceded  and  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  the  British 
system  of  postage.  We  know  that 
an  impression  has  been  taken  up, 
that  Rowland  Hill's,  or  the  British 
system,  is  not  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try. But  we  shall  show  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  and  re- 
sults of  that  system,  that  it  is  even 
more  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  country  than  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  its  adoption 
here  could  not  fail  of  producing  still 
more  wonderful  results.* 

The  impression  that  the  British 

*  Although  many  of  the  facts  relatiDg 
to  the  British  post-office  system,  now 
given,  may  be  found  in  our  first  article, 
yet  the  repetition  of  them  seems  to  be  de- 
manded by'  th»  prea^m  state  of  the  poit- 
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system  is  not  adapted  to  our  ute^  ha» 
been  taken  up  without  a  due  exam- 
ination of  the  subject.  There  are 
very  few  persons  who  are  aware  of 
the  high  scientific  character  of  that 
system.  It  is  founded  on  principles 
which  were  deduced  by  as  patient 
study  and  as  scientific  induction  aa 
the  use  of  steam  or  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  Aa  a  mere  study,  this 
system  of  postage  may  challenge 
attention.  As  a  means  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  trade,  of  science,  of 
morals,  of  civilization,  of  freedom, 
of  social  happiness  in  every  coodi<* 
tion  of  life,  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  wonders  and 
great  glories  of  the  age. 

A  single  circumstance  will  show 
the  cogency  of  the  proofs  by  which 
the  new  system  must  have  been 
sustained.  The  British  government 
lies  under  a  debt  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds. sterling, 
and  is  constantly  put  to  shifts  to  at- 
tain a  sufficient  revenue  to  keep 
down  the  iBlerest.  In  the  year 
1837,  the  net  revenue  derived  from 
postage  was  «£  1,646,554;  and  in 
1838  it  was  .£1,656,993.  The  first 
year  of  the  new  system,  it  was  only 
^447,664 ;  a  loss  to  the  government 
of  .£1,209,329.  Arguments  of  great 
power  must  have  been  presented, 
before  the  Government  would  aban- 
don a  million  and  a  quarter  of  rev- 
enue for  the  advancement  of  an  ob- 
ject hitherto  so  little  thought  of  aa 
cheap  postage. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman 
destitute  of  all  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial position,  literary  fame,  or  ofili- 
cial  station,  proposed  bis  system  to 
the  public  in  an  unpretending  pam- 
phlet, in  the  year  1837.  At  that 
time  he  says  he  had  never  been 
within  the  walls  of  the  post-office. 
The  scheme  rested  solely  on  its  mer- 
its.    Without  any  of  the  aids  which, 

office  question  in  this  coantry.  Presented 
by  a  new  writer,  at  a  time  of  intense  pub- 
lic interest  on  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  command  more  attention,  and 
produce  tbe  dasired  effect. 
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id  tlmt  coQAtry  punicofarly,  are 
•apposed  to  be  neceseary  to  make 
a  thiog  ^  go,^*  bit  proofs  and  ai^go* 
tnents  excited  so  much  attention 
that  before  the  end  of  1888)  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  was  raised  to 
give  the  proposition  a  thorough  ex* 
amination.  The  fhitts  of  tlwt  ex- 
amination fill  three  folio  Tolumea  of 
Parliamentary  Documents,  made  up 
of  official  stBtements^  elaborate  cal- 
eolations,  and  the  recorded  testimo* 
By  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses. 
80  complete  was  the  proof  in  favor 
of  the  new  scheme,  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  administration  then 
in  power,  carried  through  Parlia« 
ment,  and  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  new  system  to  go 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1840.  So  great  a  change  of  govern- 
mental  policy,  effected  by  means  so 
inadequate,  and  in  the  face  of  diffi* 
eutties  so  formidable,  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  deliberative 
legislatioo. 

Mr.  HilPs  attention  was  originally 
drawn  to  the  defects  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  postage,  by  the  remarkable 
foot  that  for  twenty  years,  com- 
mencing with  1815,  there  had  been 
Ho  increase  of  revenue  from  the 
(pMt-office.  It  was  deemed  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  revenue ;  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try in  population,  trade,  wealth,  in- 
telligence, and  general  prosperity. 
But  instead  of  this,  the  revenue 
had  remained  stationary.  It  was 
jffl,5574i9I  in  1815 ;  and  it  was  but 
;^1,540,800  in  1885.  Mr.  Hill  con- 
Structed  the  following  table,  com- 
paring the  growth  of  population  with 
the  post-office  revenue,  showing 
what  the  latter  would  havo  been 
bad  it  kept  pace  with  the  former, 
and  how  much  was  lost  by  its  fail- 
ure so  to  do. 


PoduIa-    Net  post* 
Mod.        fe  r»y. 


Year 

T8I» 
l820aO,92B,00(K 


I9.6tt,un0i;i,6fi7/^l 


•w,.,«,ww^,  l,479,M7 

22,3G2,(KXM  1,670,219 

a8,961,0H  1,617.962 

—  >,ooqI  i;s<D,aoo 


1895 
1880 
183a^25,606, 


l,677.00ai;i94,663 
],789,00d  118,781 
l,917,0Qq    899,048 

atOisiow  eo7>79o 


This  is  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  the  increasing  intelligence 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
shows  tlwt  the  revenue  fell  short 
^507,700  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
become  by  the  mere  increase  of 
population.  As  a  measure  of  the 
general  prosperity,  he  then  takes  the 
tax  on  stage*oottches,  and  shows  by 
its  continued  increase,  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  increase  of  post- 
age, on  the  assumption,  which  is 
folly  borne  out  by  other  facts,  that 
the  demand  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  would  naturally  increase  at 
least  equally  with  the  demand  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons. 


Y'r. 


Net  duty 
on  stag e- 
coachet. 


jISSU 
11825 
J830 

18351 


I616L£917,«71 

■ — "^273,477 

302.631 

418.696 

498,497 


Net  pott-  I  Dae  rev- 
ajce  rev-  enne  io 
enue.       proportion 


LOM. 


jE:i,667.29li;i,667,29l, 
1,479,547  1,946,000 
1,670,219  %686,000i 
1,517.952!  2,990i)00' 
1,540,300    3,560.000 


J^66,453 

9l4.78ll 

1,472,0481 

2,009,700! 


Thus,  while  the  net  revenue  from 
the  stage-coaches  had  increased  128 
per  cent  in  20  years,  the  postage 
revenue,  which  ought  naturally  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  bad  not  increased 
at  all.  Hence  the  inference  that 
the  post-office  lost  two  millions  per 
annum,  by  its  defective  system  as  a 
source  of  revenue— that  is,  from  its 
excessive  rates  of  taxation,  opera- 
ting as  a  prohibition  of  correspond- 
ence, or  driving  that  correspondence 
into  private  or  illicit  channels. 

Mr.  Hill  expressed  his  belief  that 
a  reduction  of  the  postage  40  or  50 
per  cent,  would  more  than  keep  up 
the  revenue  to  its  actual  height.' 
He  also  stated  as  his  opinion  that 
*^  there  is  a  reduced  rate  of  postage 
which  would  give  the  greater  reve** 
enue  named  above,"  that  is,  three 
and  a  half  millions — not  that  the 
revenue  would  rise  at  once  oh  the 
reduction  of  the  postage,  but  after 
some  time  it  would  advance  to  that 
amount  And  he  refers  to  many 
well  known  cases,  where  reduced 
duties  have  produced  an  increase  of 
revenue.  But  it  will  be  seen  that 
eventuallyy  this  oooaideration  of  tn- 
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creasiDg  the  revenue  of  the  poetof* 
fice,  as  a  primary  element  to  be  re* 
girded,  was  laid  entirely  out  of  view, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  as  well 
as  its  details,  were  settled  entirely 
on  other  considerations  than  that  ^ 
an  increase  of  revenue,  or  even  of 
keeping  it  up  to  its  actual  rate.  This 
point  is  deserving  of  special  notice, 
as  a  key  to  the  whole  of  the  subse« 
quent  developments. 

In  pursuing  investigations  on  the 
subject,  a  practical  difficuKy  was 
disclosed,  which,  if  other  considera- 
tions had  not  prevailed,  must  inter* 
fere  very  seriously  with  any  plans 
for  the  increase  of  the. postage  rev* 
enue.  It  is  this — that  the  same 
multiplication  of  conveyances  and 
facilities  for  travel,  railroads,  steam- 
boats, 6^0.,  which  would  create  an  in- 
crease of  correspondence,  increases 
in  a  still  greater  degree  the  oppor- 
tunities for  evading  any  thing  like  a 
revenue  postage,  by  the  facilities 
both  of  practicing  and  concealing 
the  transmission  of  letters  by  other 
channels  than  the  mail. 

The  penalty  for.  carrying  letters 
otherwise  than  by  mail  was  five 
pounds.  And  yet  it  was  demon- 
strated to  the  Committee,  that  the 
contraband  conveyance  of  letters  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  six, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  fold  greater 
than  the  mail  conveyance.  Mr. 
Hill  says,  in  his  evidence,  that 
^*  owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  gen* 
eral  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
still  more  perhaps  to  the  extension 
of  education,  the  number  of  letters 
annually  written  must  have  increased 
very  greatly ;  but  the  number  of  let- 
ters passed  through  the  post*ofiice 
ha$  not  increased  at  aUy  He  in- 
formed the  committee  that  '^  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
excepting  those^only  who  are  ex- 
empted from  postage  by  parliamen- 
tary or  official  privilege,  frequently 
•end  letters  otherwise  than  through 


tiM  poilegoe;  there  b  hanlly  • 
earriage  of  any  kind  which  ruae 
along  any  of  the  roads,  that  does  not 
carry  a  great  many ;  every  parcel 
almoat  bin  letters  inclosed  ;  steams 
boats  carry  then  ;  the  carriers  who 
go  from  one  town  to  another,  take 
enormous  numbers  of  letters;  in* 
deed,  to  e»ade  postage^  every  poui^ 
ble  expedient  is  resorted  to.^* 

The  evidence  accumulated  by  the 
cocBoiittee  b  support  and  illustration 
of  these  positions  is  overwhelmingi 
and  brought  all  classes  of  statesmea 
to  the  full  conviction  that  even  the 
British  govemment,  with  its  compaol 
peculation,  its  parliamentfiry  oia- 
nipotenoe,  its  omnipresent  police, 
was  utterly  unable  to  suppress  or 
control  the  contraband  letter*car- 
riage.  The  facilities  were  so  enor* 
nrKMis,  the  act  itself  so  easy  and  na^ 
ural,  so  easily  concealed,  and  so  im^ 
possible  to  be  detected,  except  bf 
a  scrutiny  which  the  government 
could  not  afford  to  maintain,  and 
which  the  people  never  would  sub- 
mit to,  that  it  was  idle  to  attempt 
coercing  the  subjection  of  the  cor* 
respondeoce  of  the  country  to  the 
control  of  the  post-office.  The  evil 
would  necessarily  increase  as  cor- 
respondence increased,  and  as  the 
otter  impotence  of  the  government 
in  the  matter  became  more  palpable 
to  all  men.  All  these  conclusioBS 
are  fully  applicable  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  remedy  but  in 
a  radical  change  of  system,  which 
we  fortunately  have,  tried  to  our 
hand. 

The  moral  and  commercial  evils 
of  a  high  rate  of  postage  are  admi^ 
rably  summed  up  in  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. There  can  be  no  question 
that  all  the  same  evils  exist  to  an  ex* 
tent  nearly  equal,  in  this  country^ 
from  the  same  cause.  It  was  to  re* 
move  these  evils  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  pa- 
rental care  for  the  welfare  of  its 
subjects,  adopted  the  system  of  qni- 
form  and  cheap  postagOt  and  mag* 
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•anisiously  determined  no  longer  to 
raise  a  paltry  revenue  by  means  in> 
▼olving  so  great  an  injury  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Many  of 
these  interests,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  their  ordinary  aspects  come  nu)re 
propeily  under  the  cognizance  and 
care  of  the  state  governments.  But 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  so 
far  as  they  are  to  be  effected  by  the 
rates  of  postage,  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  is  capable  of  affording 
the  desired  relief.  Especially  there- 
fore does  it  become  Congress  so  to 
legislate  in  its  exclusive  province,  as 
not  to  inflict  or  perpetuate  the  inju- 
ries now  experienced  from  the  ex- 
isting system  of  postage.  It  is  also 
respectfully  represented,  that  the 
high  rate  of  postage  is  now  de- 
fended solely  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  necessary  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  certain  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity, at  the  expense  of  the  letter 
correspondence  of  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens. Surely  if  Congress  has  the 
right  to  extend  these  benefits,  to 
make  these  largesses  in  the  way  of 
franking  privileges,  newspaper  cir- 
culation, and  unproductive  mails,  it 
has  both  the  power  and  the  right  to 
pay  the  expense  of  its  liberality  out 
of  the  public  treasury ;  and  there- 
fore the  right  to  take  off  its  heavy 
band  from  the  letter  correspondence 
now  so  much  oppressed.  The  sec- 
ond resolution  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  is  as  follows : 

^^  Moral  and  Commercial  Evils  qf  ike 
present  A^A  rates  of  Postage. — That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Commiitee,  that  the 
evidence  taken  before  them  abundantly 
proves  that  the  present  high  rates  of  post- 
age  are  extremely  injurious  to  all  classes, 
both  in  their  individual  and  social  capa- 
city, interfering  as  they  do  with  their  pro- 
gress in  moral  aud  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and,  in  some  degree,  with  their 
physical  welfare : 

''Also,  that  these  rates,  by  restricting 
the  transmission  of  letters  of  advice,  in- 
voices, orders,  6lo.,  produce  a  most  seri- 
ous injury  to  commerce,  and  consequently 
to  national  prosperity : 

**  That,  by  checking  communication  be- 
tween persons  interested  in  the  same  ob- 


ject, or  encaged  in  the  sane  pursuit,  they 
tend  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
nation  in  art  and  science: 

**  That  by  circumscribing  the  operations 
of  the  different  societies  instituted  for  the 
spread  of  religion,  the  advancement  of 
morality,  and  me  promotion  of  charitable 
objects,  they  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
also  interfere  witb  their  domestie  oom* 
forts; 

"  That  independently  of  their  more  di- 
rect effect  on  the  progress  and  dissemina* 
tion  of  knowledge,  they  tend  also,  by  the 
obstacles  they  oppose  to  the  writing  and 
publication  or  books,  to  limit  and  deterio- 
rate education : 

"  That  they  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
health,  by  preventing  the  transmissien  of 
medical  advice,  and  of  lymph  lor  vaccin- 
ation : 

"That  by  occtyioning  increased  ex- 
pense or  delay  submitted  to  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  expense,  they  interfere  to  a 
serious  extent  with  legal  professional  cor- 
respondence : 

**  That  they  either  act  as  a  grievous  tax 
on  the  poor,  causing  them  tof>acri(iee  their 
little  earnings  to  the  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage of  corresponding  with  their  distant 
friends,  or  compel  them  to  forego  such  in- 
tercourse altogether;  thus  subtracting  from 
the  small  amount  of  ihcir  enjoyments, 
and  obstructing  the  growth  and  mainten- 
ance of  their  t^t  afiections: 

'*  Lastly — that  they  lead  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive violations  or  evasions  of  the  stat- 
utes for  the  protection  of  the  post-office 
revenue,  and  thus  impair  that  habitual  re- 
spect for  the  law,  which  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  an  enlightened  legisla- 
ture to  secure." 

In  this  country  prior  to  the  late 
partial  and  inadequate  reform,  let- 
ters were  taxed  at  nearly  the^  same 
rate  that  formerly  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  scale  constructed  on  the 
same  principles,  and  the  tax  upon 
letters  had  the  same  deadening  effect 
upon  business  and  social  happiness 
that  was  complained  of  in  that  coun- 
try. There  was  not  one  evil  ex- 
posed there,  which  has  not  its  coun- 
terpart here.  On  this  point,  Dr. 
Lardner  told  the  committee  in  his 
evidence —  ' 

"ft  is  obvious  that  a  cheap  postage 
would  produce  a  great  effect  on  commerce 
and  civilization.  In  fact,  I  look  upon  the 
post-ofGce  revenue  to  be  a  most  iniquitous 
tax  upon  the  affections,  the  morals,  upon 
every  social  good,  and  upon  every  thing 
that  it  desirable  among  a  people  in  a  state 
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of  profTMnvjB  cMlfamUoD.    It  it  a  Us  on 

knowledge,  a  Uz  on  icience,  and  a  tax  on 
literature.  I  think  that  the  post-office 
ehottid  be  need  merely  ai  the  inttniment 
of  interoofflmunication.  I  look  upon  a 
tax  upon  correspondence  to  be  the 


as  a  tax  would  be  uoon  speech.  If  you 
made  a  person  pay  for  every  word  he  ot- 
tered, and  lor  every  word  he  heard,  it 
would  be  exactly  the  sanse  speciee  of  im- 
post; correspondence  by  letter  is  only  an- 
other way  or  speaking  and  hearing.*' 

To  the  question  proposed  by  one 
of  the  comQ[iittee«  ^^  Is  a  tax  on  bread 
or  a  tax  on  letters  the  most  oppres- 
sive on  the  people  ?"  he  replied  : — 

'*  I  think  a  tax  on  bread  is  the  worst ; 
but  postaae  is  a  tax  on  the  bread  of  the 
mind."  It  is  not  a  tax  he  says,  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  solely,  "  becnuse 
the  poorer  classes  will  not  pay  it ;  they 
will  not  correspond,  or  rather,  they  can 
oot  correspond,  and  therefore  you  extin- 
guish their  aSeciions  and  gain  nothing.** 

Lord  Ashburton  said  in  his  evi- 
dence— 

**  I  have  always  thought  it  a  very  bad 
means  of  raising  the  revenue;  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  taxes.  We 
have  onfortunstely  many  taxes  which 
have  an  injurious  tendency;  but  I  think 
few,  if  any,  have  so  Injurious  a  tendency 
as  the  lax  upon  the  communication  by  let- 
ters. I  can  not  doubt  that  a  tax  upon 
communication  by  letter  must  bear  hardly 
upon  commerce;  it  is,  in  fact,  taxing  the 
conversation  of  the  people  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  You  might  as 
well  tax  words  spoken  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange.** 

But  all  such  speculations  are  put 
at  rest,  in  this  country,  by  a  single 
fact  now  obvious,  that  the  business 

OF  THE  COUNTBT  WILL  NOT  FAT  THE 

TAX.  They  believe  it  to  be  both 
unjust  and  unwise,  and  injurious  to 
the  general  welfare  as  well  as  their 
own  interests ;  they  have  found  out 
how  easy  it  is,  and  how  many  ways 
there  are  to  evade  postage.  The 
general  opinion  that  postage  is  op- 
pressive and  that  the  administration 
of  the  department  is  overbearing  and 
tyrannical,  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  protection  of  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community ;  there  is  no  longer 
a  disrepute  in  sending  letters  out  of 
the  nutil,  but  on  the  contrary,  men 
make  a  merit  of  it,  and  call  it  patri- 


otic to  use  erery  ezpadient  to  avoid 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
post-office.  And  the  current,  which 
is  thus  set,  can  not  be  turned  back 
by  coercive  penalties ;  nor  the  de- 
partment restored  to  public  favor, 
except  by  a  very  great  reduction. 
The  depturtment  can  not  he  made  te 
^pport  itself.  It  must  be  supported 
by  the  treasury,  if  it  remains  as  at 
present ;  it  would  be  no  more  than 
that,  if  the  postage  were  reduced  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  latter  case,  the  highest  duty  of 
a  republican  government  would  have 
been  discharged  by  the  richest  boon 
bestowed  upon  the  people — equiva- 
lent, practically,  to  the  feanking 
.  peivilege  foe  evert  man,  woman 
AND  CHILD.  To  Carry  the  post-office 
through,  on  the  present  system,  will 
make  it  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the 
treasury,  growing  more  and  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  the  fa- 
cilities of  intercourse  increase  among 
the  people.  To  reduce  the  postage 
to  the  lowest  point  is  the  sure  way 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  lasting 
growth,  which  would  be  sure,  at  no 
distant  day,  of  relieving  the  treasury 
even  from  the  expense  of  extending 
the  mails  among  the  new  settlers  of 
the  frontiers. 

Even  if  the  post-office  could  be 
made  to  support  itself,  the  constitu- 
tion, which  empowers  Congress  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post* roads, 
has  made  this  government  justly  re- 
sponsible for  the  wise  and  efficient 
management  of  that  great  trust,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  ends 
of  its  institution,  in  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  information  over  the  whole 
country,  by  the  mails.  If  that  can 
be  done,  well  and  wisely,  without  a 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  let  it  be 
done  so;  but  do  not  let  Congress, 
which  spends  millions  and  tens  of 
millions  upon  the  land  office,  the 
fortifications,  light-houses,  6ic.  dzc., 
allow  the  post-office  to  languish  or 
its  benefits  to  be  rendered  partial, 
barely  because  doing  its  duty  will 
bring  a  charge  on  the   treasury. 
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The  people  must  have  mails,  as  long 
as  Congress  has  a  dollar  at  its  dis- 
posal from  any  quarter  to  pay  the 
expense. 

The  constitution  has  enjoined  it 
upon  the  federal  government  to  see 
to  it  that  these  advantages  are  secur* 
ed  to  the  people.  It  has  not  limited 
the  resources  of  Congress  for  this 
object  to  the  income  derived  from 
postage.  If  it  is  made  apparent  that 
the  revenue  from  that  source  is  not 
and  can  not  be  made  sufficient  to 
meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
people  in  this  respect,  Congress  is 
not  thereby  exonerated  from  its  trust. 
The  people  must  have  mails,  not* 
withstanding;  and  the  means  must 
be  drawn  from  the  general  treasury. 

In  respect  to  the  true  measure  of 
the  rate  of  postage^  the  parliamen- 
tary committee  spent  much  labor, 
and  their  conclusions  have  the  clear* 
ness  and  certainty  of  mathematics. 
The  tables  and  calculations  bearing 
on  this  point,  fill  sixteen  pages  of 
the  appendix  to  the  report.  They 
found  that  the  letters  chargeable 
with  postage  made  up  only  one-fiflh 
of  the  weight  of  the  mails — the  re- 
mainder being  composed  of  news- 
papers and  franked  letters  or  docu- 
ments. In  point  of  numbers,  the 
chargeable  letters  made  three-fifths 
of  the  whole.  The  letters  therefore 
should  be  charged  one*fif\h  of  the 
transportation,  and  three*fifths  of  the 
cost  of  receiving,  mailing,  sorting 
and  delivering.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  post-office  was  found  to  be  di- 
irisible  thus — two-fifths  -for  transpor- 
tation,'two- fifths  for  management, 
and  one-fifth  for  miscellaneous  char- 
ges. The  actual  cost  of  the  letters 
IS  then  expressed  by  the  formula — 
*off  +  |off  =  /^  =  82  percent. 
The  remaining  68  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  of  the  post-office,  they 
tfbund  wa^  a  tax  imposed  upon  the 
letters,  to  pay  for  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  newspapers  and  franked 
letters  and  documents.  To  this  was 
Added,  in  England,  ae  additional  tax 
4^f  286  per  cent  for  revenue  to  the 


government  Of  the  whole  sum 
paid  for  postage,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  letters  was  only  9^  per  cent, 
and  the  tax  was  nine-foid  the  actual 
cost  This  showed  the  injustice  and 
the  impolicy  of  taxing  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  country  dOO  per 
cent,  on  its  cost  This  tax,  in  Eng- 
land, served  a  threefold  purpose, 
viz.  paying  the  expense  of  the  news- 
papers, paying  for  the  franks,  and 
afifording  a  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  country,  our  letters 
are  taxed  in  like  manner  for  a  three- 
fold purpose,  viz.  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  frank,  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  convey  newspapers  and 
periodicals  under  the  actual  cost,  and 
to  enable  the  government  to  do  its 
constitutional  duty  in  furnishing  the 
advantages  of  the  mail  to  the  thinly 
settled  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
new  states.  There  is  no  difierenea 
in  principle,  whether  the  letters  are 
taxed  to  enable  the  government  to 
defray  its  general  expenses,  or 
whether  the  avails  of  this  tax  are 
kept  in  a  separate  treasury,  and  ap- 
propriated to  a  specific  object  of 
governmental  expenditure, called  for 
by  the  general  good. 

Another  series  of  calculations 
showed  that  the  actual  cost  of  transit 
of  a  letter  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh was  only  one-ninth  of  a  far- 
thing, andl  that  this  was  also  the  av- 
erage cost,  per  letter,  of  all  the  let- 
ter mails  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  where  this  is 
the  average  cost  of  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  vary  the  rates  accord- 
ing to  distance,  by  any  scale  that 
would  be  of  any  practicable  utility* 
And  if  we  take  any  particular  route, 
we  shall  find  thtft  the  actual  cost  per 
letter  varies  not  directly  according 
to  the  distance,  but  inversely  as  the 
number  of  letters.  For  instanoe,  if 
in  a  given  route,  of  one  hundred 
miles,  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mail 
is  one  dollar  per  mite,  then  the  cost 
per  letter  for  the  distance  would  be 
ten  dollars  each,  if  no  more  than 
ten  letters  were  carried ;  would  be 
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one  dollar  each,  if  one  hundred 
were  carried;  would  be  ten  cents 
each,  if  one  thousand  were  carried  ; 
and  would  be  one  cent  each  if  ten 
thousand  were  carried.  Should  any 
one  imagine  that  the  additional 
weight  would  inrolve  increased  ex- 
pense, let  him  consider  that  the  en* 
tire  weight  of  ten  thousand  letters, 
at  the  average  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  would  be  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds  and  a  quarter ; 
timt  one-half  of  the  actual  cost  ex- 
pended in  the  posting  of  letters,  is 
for  the  office  service — that  is,  for 
receiving,  mailing  and  distributing ; 
which  is  the  same  whatever  be  the 
distance.  It  follows  that  if  any  dif- 
ference should  be  made  in  the  post- 
age of  letters,  to  be  exactly  just  to 
all  parties  it  should  vary  not  accord- 
ing to  distance,  but  inversely  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  letters,  ri- 
sing in  price  on  those  routes  which 
have  the  fewest  letters.  But  this  is 
manifestly  impracticable.  There- 
fore the  question  of  distance  is  to 
be  laid,  entirely  out  of  view,  in  de- 
termining what  is  the  just  rate  of 
postage,  and  we  see  that  a  uniform 
rate  is  the  nearest  to  exact  justice 
of  any  rule  that  can  be  devised. 

This  subject  of  distances  is  the 
great  sticking  point  in  American 
minds,  in  applying  the  results  of  the 
British  system  to  our  own  country  ; 
we  therefore  present  it  in  another 
point  of  view.  Suppose  the  gov- 
ernment first  to  establish  a  mail  be- 
tween two  of  the  cities,  say  Boston 
and  New  York,  such  a  mail  being 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  those  two  towns,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  places  beyond.  For 
the  same  reason,  you  afterwards  es- 
tablish a  mail  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  solely  to  accom- 
modate the  correspondence  between 
those  two  places.  Then  you  find 
that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  also 
have  occasion  for  correspondence 
with  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  cost  no  more  to  carry 
the  mails  than  it  did  before,  because 


the  weight  of  the  letter$  is  of  no 
moment.  In  like  manner,  you  may 
extend  mails  from  point  to  point  to 
any  extent,  provided  each  separate 
route  is  itself  a  productive  one; 
that  is,  if  the  route  furnishes  letters 
enough  to  support  itself.  In  this 
way  it  is  proved  that  it  makes  no 
assignable  difierenoe  in  the  expense 
to  the  department,  whether  a  letter 
is  carried  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
or  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

This  illustration  will  help  us  to 
get  hold  of  the  distinction  between 
carrying  the  mail  and  carrying  in- 
dividual letters  in  the  mail.  The 
government  establishes  a  mail  over 
a  certain  route,  and  this  mail  is  to 
pass  at  regular  intervals,  whether 
the  number  of  letters  be  great  or 
small.  In  this  "great  country,*' 
where  we  have  so  many  **  magnifi- 
cent distances,**  it  necessarily  foU 
lows  that  if  the  inhabitants  generally 
are  to  have  mail  accommodations, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  In  a  country  so  close* 
ly  settled  as  England,  perhaps  there 
are  few  or  no  routes  which  do  not 
pay  their  own  expenses ;  while  here, 
the  number  of  unproductive  routes 
must  be  very  great.  We  wish  some 
member  of  Congress  would  move  a 
call  upon  the  department  for  a  re- 
turn of  all  the  unproductive  routes. 
To  us  it  appears  clear  that  the  ex- 
pense of  these  unproductive  routes 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trc!tsu« 
ry,  as  justly  as  the  expense  of  build- 
ing a  light- house  or  deepening  a  har- 
bor. Then  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection or  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
applying  all  the  reasoning  and  all 
the  results  of  the  British  system  to 
our  own  case. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  while  the 
strongest  opposition  to  cheap  post* 
age  comes  from  the  South,  it  is  the 
North  that  pays  thechief  partof  the 
postage,  and  it  is  in  the  South  that 
we  find  the  greatest  number  of  un« 
productive  routes,  and  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  post-office  pay 
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its  expenses.  We  do  not  wish  this 
movement  to  be  entangled  with 
any  hostile  considerations  whatever. 
And  as  to  the  maintenance  of  sach 
routes  at  the  South,  we  but  speak 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  North 
in  declaring,  that  we  are  ready  to  go 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  reasonable 
requirement  in  maintaining  as  many 
mail  routes  in  the  South  as  the  peo- 
ple desire — only  let  the  money  be 
taken  from  the  common  stock  of  the 
general  treasury,  because  the  thread- 
ing of  the  South  with  mail  routes  is 
a  great  national  interest,  having  no 
necessary  connection  with  our  en* 
joyment  of  cheap  postage.  If  noth- 
ing less  will  satisfy  the  South,  let 
the  bill  contain  a  pledge  that  the  ex- 
tent of  mails  in  any  Slate  shall  not 
be  diminished  from  the  present  ra- 
tio, but  shall  be  increased  at  least 
equal  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  immense  social  and  moral 
benefits  1o  be  expected  from  cheap 
postage --the  benefits  already  expe- 
rienced in  another  country — the  se- 
curity given  to  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  public  peace,  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  Union,  are  subjects  re- 
served for  another  article,  unless 
Congress  should  for  once  make  so 
much  haste  to  do  right,  as  to  leave 
us  no  opportunity  of  further  ar- 
gument. 

We  should  like  to  show  in  some 
detail,  the  advantages  of  a  strictly 
uniform  >ale  of  postage,  from  the 
great  simplicity  which  it  would  give 
to  the  keeping  of  accounts.  It  would 
save  the  services  of  at  least  one  half 
of  the  clerks  in  the  accounting  bu- 
reau at  Washington.  It  would  save 
one  or  more  clerks  in  the  post-office 
of  every  large  town.  It  would  gen- 
der the  keeping  of  a  country  post- 
office  so  easy  and  simple,  that  it 
might  be  done  by  some  plain  me- 
chanic or  some  dealer  in  small 
wares,  who  could  be  well  paid  for 
the  trouble  with  a  far  less  sum  than 
country  postmasters  now  receive. 
It  would  close  the  door  against  in- 
aumenbb  frauds.    By  introdueing 


small  stamps  for  postage,  and  hav- 
ing all  letters  pre-paid,  the  maik 
would  be  relieved  o(  a  large  share 
of  the  dead  letters  now  so  burden- 
some. 

The  scale  of  postage  in  England 
is  one  penny  sterling  for  every  half 
ounce.  This  is  the  only  rule  they 
have.  Pamphlets,  if  sent  by  mail, 
pay  at  that  rate.  Newspapers  are 
printed  on  stamped  paper,  the  gov* 
ernment  receiving  one  penny  for 
each  stamp,  and  then  the  newspa- 
pers go  postage  free.  They  may 
be  mailed  and  remailed  a  dozen 
times,  if  you  choose,  but  they  aro 
never  charged  with  any  postage. 
Newspapers  printed  on  itnslamped 
paper  pay  the  same  as  letters,  id, 
per  half  ounce.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple.  All  postages  must  be 
pre-paid  or  they  are  charged  double. 
By  this  simple  principle  they  secure 
the  pre- payment  of  about  ninety*  < 
seven  hundredths  of  all  the  postage. 
That  is  the  British  system. 

We  believe  the  only  question  in 
regard  to  our  adoption  of  the  British 
system,  so  far  as  letters  are  con- 
cerned, is  on  the  rate,  whether  it 
shall  be  two  cents  per  half  ounce^ 
which  is  very  nearly  (he  seme  with 
the  British,  or  whether  it  should  go 
still  lower,  and  approach  still  nearer 
to  a  universal  power  of  franking,  by 
making  the  postage  only  one  cent 
per  half  ounce. 

With  regard  to  newspapers,  our 
plan  would  be  this. 

1.  That  all  newspapers  sent  to 
regular  subscribers  should  be  char- 
ged one  cent  postage,  payable  quar- 
terly in  advance,  and  none  should 
continue  to  be  sent  unless  so  paid. 

2.  That  all  transient  newspapers 
should  be  charged  as  single  letters 
— two  cents  postage  if  pre-paid,  and 
doubled  if  sent  unpaid. 

Our  representatives  in  the  30th 
C!ongress  will  do  a  greater  service 
to  tlu9ir  country  by  introducmg  this 
system,  than  by  any  thing  else  they 
can  possibly  attempt,  except  by  Uie 
termination  of  the  war  with  Mexio^ 
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BUSHNELL   ON    CHRISTIAN   NUETURE.* 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  a 
hasty  notice  of  the  "  New  Theolog- 
ical Controversy,"  which  had  origin* 
ated  in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bush* 
nelPs  two  ^^  Discourses  on  Christian 
Nurture,"  and  which  then  seemed 
Hkeiy  to  continue. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
but  little  progress  in  the  discussion, 
and  as  far  as  publications  are  con- 
cerned, the  9ialu8  belli  is  very  nearly 
as  we  left  it.  The  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Soci- 
ety have  not  seen  fit  to  take  any 
public  notice  of  the  "Argument" 
addressed  to  them.  Meanwhile  the 
author  has  assumed  to  himself  the 
copyright  which  he  never  wholly 
relinquished,  and  has  issued  in  a  vol- 
ume, "  the  Discourses,"  the  "  Argu* 
ment,"  and  other  productions  that  are 
related  to  the  subject  in  discussion. 
These  nre,  an  article  on  the  "  Spir* 
itual  Economy  of  Revivals,"  first 
published  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
for  1838;  another  entitled  "Growth 
not  Conquest  the  true  method  of 
Christian  Progress,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  New  Englander  for 
1844,  under  another  title ;  and  two 
sermons,  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  one  entitled  "  the  Organic  unity 
of  the  family,"  and  the  other,  "  the 
scene  of  the  Pentecost  and  a  Chris- 
tian Parish."  The  design  of  this 
additional  matter,  was  to  explain,  to 
rindicate,  and  to  qualify  the  posi- 
tions advanced  in  the  Discourses  and 
the  Argument.  The  volume  is  sub- 
stantially one,  having  one  object  and 
being  sustained  by  the  same  consid- 
erations ;  all  of  which  are  suggested 
or  implied  in  the  original  discourses. 
The  discourses  give  us  the  substance 
of  the  entire  volume.  The  addi- 
tional essays,  dx;.,  are  but  an  ez- 

•  Views  of  Christian  Nurture,  and  of 
tnbjecis    adjncent    thereto ;    by    Horace 
Buthnell.   12mo,pp.2r7.    Hartford:  Ed- 
win Hont.    la^lT. 
Vol.  VI.  16 


pansion  and  defense  of  its  principles 
and  arguments. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  ex* 
tended  account  of  this  volume.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose which  wo  have  in  view  in  this 
discussion.  That  it  shows  on  every 
page  the  attractions  peculiar  to  its 
author,  we  need  not  say.  Our  con- 
stant readers  are  too  familiar  with 
these  attractions  to  require  that  they 
should  be  commented  upon  by  us. 
These  readers  also  know  that  Dr. 
Bushnell,  as  one  associated  in  the 
conduct  of  this  journal,  is  a  writer 
and  a  man  whose  aid  we  value  most 
highly,  and  on  whom  we  very  much 
rely.  We  are  very  willing,  too,  to 
have  them  supppse,  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  fciestow  a  friendly  and 
perhaps  a  partial  criticismsipon  any 
of  his  productions.  We  sliould  bie 
quite  ashamed  to  be  supposed  capable 
of  any  other  feelings.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are, not  willing  to  confess 
ourselves  conscious  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  purpose  to  judge  of  his  posi- 
tions and  arguments  in  any  other  than 
the  light  of  truth,  or  to  withhold 
from  them  a  full  and  unbiased  scru- 
tiny. Without  premising  any  farther, 
we  enter  at  once  into  the  critical  ex- 
amination which  we  have  proposed, 
following  our  own  order  of  thought 

We  inqoire  at  the  outset — What 
is  the  truth  that  is  advanced  and  de- 
fended by  the  author  ?  To  this  in- 
quiry, he  has  given  a  distinct  an* ' 
swer.  Tlte  doctrine  of  the  original 
discourses  is  thus  announced  in  bis 
own  language.  ^^  Assuming  thei^ 
the  question  above  stated.  What  is 
the  true  idea  of  Christian  education  t 
I  answer  in  the  following  proposi^ 
tion,  which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  my 
arguments  to  establish,  viz :   THAt 

TBJB  CHILD  IS  TO  GROW  ITP  A  ChRIS* 

TUN.  In  other  words,  the  aim,  ef- 
fort and  expectation  should  be,  not, 
as  is  commooly  assumed,  that  lbs 
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child  is  to  grow  ap  in  sin,  to  be  con- 
verted, after  he  comes  to  a  mature 
age ;  but  that  he  is  to  open  on  the 
world  as  one  that  is  spiritually  re* 
newed,  not  remembering  the  time 
when  he  went  through  a  technical 
experience,  but  seeming  rather  to 
have  loved  what*is  good  from  his 
earliest  years." — p.  6. 

The  proposition  announced  in 
these  words  seems  to  us  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  intelligible.  It 
speaks  its  meaning  for  itself.  To 
avoid  any  possible  debate  or  eonfu* 
aion,  we  add  that  it  is  in  form  a  prac- 
tical proposition,  or  a  proposition 
concerning  a  duty.  The  duty  is 
that  Christian  parents  and  teachers 
should  aim,  strive  and  expect,  to 
realize  a  given  result.  That  result 
is,  *^  that  the  child  is  to  grow  up  a 
Christian."  The  reality  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  duty,  will  of  course 
,  turn  upon  a  question  of  fact.  That 
question  is,  whether  the  result  con* 
templated  is  both  possible  and  at- 
tainable. This  is  the  only  question 
about  which  there  is  or  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  whole 
discussion  is  entirely  concerned  with 
this  question  of  truth  or  of  fact.  No 
man  will  deny  or  question,  if  the 
implied  truth  thus  contended  for  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  is  established,  that  the 
consequent  duty  will  follow.  The 
proposition  actually  discussed  is  one 
of  fact.  The  author  contends  that  a 
child  can  and  may  be  expected  to 
grow  up  a  Christian.  Tiie  great 
question  about  which  he  concerns 
himself,  is  the  question  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  position. 

We  inquire  next,  whether  there  is 
any  thing  new  or  peculiar  in  this 
position  which  Dr.  B.  takes  and  de- 
fends ?  We  raise  this  inquiry,  be- 
cause the  author  contends  that  it  ia 
peculiar^  in  distinction  from  that 
which  he  supposes  his  readers  to 
hold — and  in  distinction  also  from 
the  view  current  among  the  churah- 
es ;  and  that  therefore  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  them  as  neto,  though  in^ 
SMUueh  aa  k  haa  Iwea  recognistd  in 


other  countries  and  at  other  times, 
it  is  not  new.  We  raise  it  also  for 
another  reason.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  critics,  whose  wisdom 
is  oAen  exhausted  by  the  very  pithy 
observation  on  a  doctrine,  which 
they  are  unable  or  are  indisposed  to 
canvass,  that  *^  whatever  is  new  in 
it  is  not  true,  and  whatever  is  true 
is  not  new."  For  this  common  de- 
cision of  cautious  and  non-committal 
wisdom,  we  have  very  little  respect, 
albeit  it  constitutes  the  entire  stock 
of  many  who  are  cried  up  as  oraclea 
for  safety  and  profoundness.  It  is 
with  an  eye  to  them  that  we  propose 
the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  peculiar  and  new  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  author. 

The  author,  as  we  have  said, 
thinks  his  views  are  new  and  pecu- 
liar. ^^But  unhappily  the  public 
mind  is  preoccupied  extensively  by 
a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
I  must  regard  as  a  theoretical  mis- 
take, and  one  which  must  involve, 
as  long  as  it  continues,  practical  re- 
sults systematically  injurious.  This 
mistaken  view  it  is  necessary,  if 
possible,  to  remove.  And  accord- 
ingly what  I  have  to  say*  will  take 
the  form  of  an  argument  on  the 
question  thus  put  in  issue." — pp.  5,6. 
What  the  mistaken  view  is,  with 
which  he  joins  issue,  he  indicates  in 
his  formal  proposition,  as  already 
quoted.  He  does  it  in  the  words, 
^^  not  as  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  child  is  to  grow  up  in  sin,  to  be 
converted  after  he  comes  to  a  ma* 
ture  age."  With  the  view  thus  8ta> 
ted  he  holds  a  vigorous  argument. 
He  expands  this  view.  He  dwells 
upon  it.  He  attempts  to  show  its 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  with  the 
nature  of  things,  wuh  other  received 
principles,  with  the  methods  of  God 
in  nature  and  in  grace,  with  his  dec- 
larations in  bis  word  and  with  tba 
experience  of  other  nations  and  oth- 
er times.  The  ftict  that  the  view  j 
against  which  he  contends  is  really  | 
held,  he  does  not  discuss.  Thia  he 
takes  for  granted.    It  he  right  m 
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Mb  aaMimption  ?  Is  the  opmioB 
•gaiost  which  he  oootends  the  pre- 
vailing opioioB,  aod  is  his  owo  opiii- 
ioo  peculiar  io  heing  difiereot  from 
that  which  generally  prevails? 

In  undertaking  to  answer  this 
^uesrion,  we  can  only  speak  of  that 
which  is  more  generally  received,and 
which  is  recognized  as  the  eurrent 
doctrine.  For  a  doctrine  may  be 
currettt,  and  yet  not  be  universally 
received.  The  writer  of  these  re- 
marks has  always  believed  and 
Beached  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
r.  Bushnell.  He  has  even  preach- 
ed it  in  the  same  antagonistic  form 
which  he  has  adopted,  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  theoretical  views  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  from  the  practical  aims 
of  the  most  of  his  hearers.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  not  a  few  have  held 
and  taught,  and  sought  to  act  upon 
the  same  opinion.  Many  too  may 
have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent doctrine,  and  have  felt  and 
strongly  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
truth  tbat  difiered  from  that  dootrtoe^ 
and  yet  have  not  reached  any  set- 
tled conclusions.  All  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact  thot  the  view 
of  these  dtscourses  difieie  from  that 
which  is  generally  received. 

What  then  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tian nurture  ?  It  is  generally  held, 
we  believe,  that  there  is  a  nurture 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian — that 
there  are  methods  of  discipline  aod 
instruction  which  are  the  appointed 
means  of  spiritual  blessings,  and 
that  to  fulfill  the  measure  of  duty 
which  rests  upon  the  Christian  pa- 
rent, is  a  most  serious  obligation. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
a  Christian  parent  io  New  Bngland, 
who  does  not  suppose  that  he  owes 
important  duties  of  this  kind  to  his 
children,  and  that  the  training  which 
they  shall  receive  from  him  has 
much  to  do  with  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  shall  be  Christians  at  all, 
and  also  with  the  questkMi,  what  sort 
of  Christians  they  shall  be.     We 


believe  it  is  also  troe^  that  the 
naajority  of  New  England  Chris- 
tians view  this  training  as  a  pro- 
cess preparatory  to  the  possession  ^ 
of  the  Christian  character  by  their 
children, — and  that  as  a  prepara- 
tory  discipline,  ^a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  them  to  Christ^  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  long  continued,  and  pa- 
tiently prosecuted  for  years,  before 
the  result  shall  be  realized*-! hat  the 
main  design  of  so  slow  and  gradual 
a  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
infant  into  childhood  and  youth,  is 
to  provide  for  a  long  course  of  this 
discipline,  which  may  be  expected 
to  result  in  conversion,  when  the 
child  attains  that  reflection  which 
shall  fit  it  to  understand  and  receive  # 
the  Grospel.  This  it  is  thought  must 
be  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Chris-  j 
tian  life.  Exceptions  are  admitted 
to  be  possible  by  all.  It  is  allowed 
that  now  and  then,  there  may  grow 
up  the  rare  and  blessed  spectacle  of 
a  child  that  shall  have  never  known 
the  time  when  prayer  and  praise 
were  not  exhaled  from  its  spirit,  as 
naturally  and  as  constantly  as  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  morning  rises 
from  the  dewy  bosom  of  the  earth — 
a  child  into  the  history  of  whose  ia- 
tellectual  and  moral  life,  kind  afie&> 
tions  and  virtuous  resolutions,  coa- 
soientious  services  and  religious 
hope,  have  been  so  closely  inter- 
twined, as  to  seem  a  part  of  that 
life  itself.  But  these  children  are 
spoken  of  as  special  and  strange 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  God — as. sanctified  of  Grod  by  a 
special  act  of  his  favor ; — children 
around  whose  cradle  bright  angels 
of  grace  have  watched,  and  into 
whose  infantile  dreams  they  have 
breathed  gentler  and  purer  influen- 
ces than  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals.  The  blessinit  of  such  a 
child  is  looked  upon  as  peculiar, 
to  hope  for  which  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous by  ordinary  mortals,  and 
to  attempt  to  train  which  would  be 
to  commit  an  audacious  efl^rontery* 
by  asMning  a  claim  suie  to  be  disr 
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boQored,  upon  the  secret  and  reeenr* 
ed  giAs  ef  God^s  sovereign  pleasure. 
Accordingly  such  children  are  look- 
ed for  in  the  hut  of  some  widowed 
mother  in  Israel,  as  the  rare  com- 
fort in  sorrow  patiently  and  meekly 
endured,  the  only  flower  left  to 
cheer  her  along  her  desolate  path- 
way—or perhaps  in  the  house  of 
some  patient  and  noble  laborer  for 
Christ,  th^earnest  of  the  reward  for 
which  he  nopes— or  perhaps  in  the 
line  of  a  long  series  of  eminent 
Christians,  as  the  memorial  of  pray- 
ers that  in  past  generations  went  up 
to  God— or,  which  is  last  and  rarest 
of  all,  as  sent  into  some  house  of 
godleasness  and  sin,  a  child  of  inno- 
cence in  the  midst  of  corruption,  to 
carry  the  remembrance,  the  reproofs 
and  the  attractions  of  heaven,  into 
the  very  precincts  and  among  the 
very  defilements  of  hell. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  existence 
of  suchf'  a  character  is  deemed  a 
miracle,  for  it  would  not  be  true; 
but  we  do  say,  that  as  far  as  the 
hope  to  rear  such  a  child  by  eflTorts 
appropriate  to  the  result,  is  concern- 
ed, so  far  it  is  viewed  as  though  it 
were  a  miracle.  It  is  treated  as  a 
miracle,  so  far  as  not  to  be  labored 
for,  because  labor  for  it  is  thought 
to  have  no  propriety.  Nay,  it  is  not 
even  prayed  for  with  any  faith,  be- 
cause it  is  a  gift  of  so  rare  and  sin- 
gular a  character,  that  even  to  pray 
for  it  to  be  wrought  by  concealed 
methods  of  grace,  is  thought  to  be 
presumptuous. 

The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are 
manifold.  There  is  first',  the  view 
I  of  the  Christian  scheme  as  necessa- 
rily beyond  the  reach  and  compre- 
hension of  the  mind  of  the  infant. 
The  child,  it  is  reasoned,  must  be 
saved  by  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel 
lo  exert  its  influence  on  the  chanic- 
ter,  must  be  understood.  In  order 
to  be  tinderstood,  the  character  of 
God,  the  evil  of  sin  in  its  demerK 
and  danger,  the  work  of  Christ  as  a 
justifying  Savior,  must  be  reflected 
npoo  and  believed.    Tliese  ara  the 


fewest  troths,  and  this  the  simplest 
scheme  of  doctrine,  that  can  be 
thought  of,  to  furnish  the  basis  of 
faith.  But  a  mind  to  understand 
these  troths,  roust  be  trained  to  re- 
flection, and  must  be  so  far  devel- 
oped as  to  comprehend  them,  it  is 
well  even,  if  more  than  this  is  not 
supposed  essential  to  conversion. 
Too  often  is  it  thought  necessary 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  expanded 
into  an  intricate  metaphysical  state- 
ment, and  embarrassed  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  scholastic  distinctions,  and  as- 
sent is  demanded  to  alt  this  in  order 
that  the  Christian  character  may 
have  a  beginning.  For  this  a  ma- 
ture mind  is  requisite — a  mind  not 
only  mature  enough  for  the  ordinary 
processes  of  thought,  but  one  spe- 
cially disciplined  in  the  niceties  of 
dogmatic  theology.  But  to  such  a 
comprehension  of  Christian  truth, 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  entirely  un- 
equal, and  on  the  theory  which 
makes  it  necessary,  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  Christian  character,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  sufficiently  mature; 
and  no  eflbrt,  no  prayer,  and  no  hope  • 
is  put  forth,  till  the  child  shall  be  old 
enough  to  comprehend  the  Christian 
scheme.  All  the  eflbrts  that  are 
used  have  a  prospective  reference. 
They  all  look  to  a  date  pushed  for* 
ward  in  the  history  of  tlie  child. 
The  prayers  even,  are  all  drafts  on 
timo  upon  the  treasury  of  heaven. 
In  order  to  hasten  the  time  of  pos- 
sible conversion,  great  pains  are  ta- 
ken to  simplify  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  capacity 
of  the  child.  Metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  nature  of  th^  soul,  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  almost  on  the  ori* 
gin  of  evil,  are  amplified  and  diluted. 
They  are  spiced  with  stories  and  il- 
lustrated by  pictures,  in  order  to 
steal  a  year  or  two  upon  the  appoint- 
ed time  for  the  development  of  re- 
flection, and  to  shorten  the  dreary 
season  of  necessary  impiety. 

Another  cause  akin  to  the  one    ^ 
jute  namedfis  the  very  prevalent 
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must  begin  by  regeneration  expert- 
enoed  as  a  conscious  change  of  cbar« 
acier.  This  supposes  the  eapaeiiy. 
for  reflection  disttectly  devebped, 
and  the  power  to  scrutinize  closdy 
and  cleaiiy  the  inner  self,  in  order 
to  obsenre  and  record  its  internal 
processes.  Now  inasmuch  as  the 
child  is  intellectually  incapable  of 
such  an  experience,  it  is  thought  in 
vain  to  hope  for  it.  The  child  lives 
in  the  outward.  Its  inner  self  is  un« 
known  as  an  object  of  reflection. 
Its  very  joys  and  sorrows,  its  pas- 
sions, hopes  and  fears,  are  all  prih 
jected  upon  the  outward  objects  that 
excite  them.  It  hardly  knows  that 
it  has  a  heart,  a  conscience,  afleo- 
tioos,  or  a  will,  and  the  teaching 
that  it  mtist  have  a  new  heart  to  be- 
gin with,  and  that  it  will  do  no  good 
to  begin  till  it  has  first  aimed  to  have 
a  new  heart  and  succeeded  in  this 
aim,  is  paralyzing  to  the  parent,  and 
if  nothing  worse,  is  Chinese  to  the 
child.  The  parents  are  aware  that 
SBch  a  conversion,  as  a  conscious 
event  to  the  mind  reflecting  on  it- 
-self,  is  beyond  the  years  and  the 
powers  of  the  infants  that  prattle  on 
their  knees.  To  alleviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  same  eflbrt  is  used  to  force 
the  itiind  to  an  unnatural  precocity, 
and  to  drive  it  into  itself  by  most 
tmnatural  and  revolting  eflbrts  at 
self-reflection.  The  ohild  is  set  to 
the  metaphysical  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, *  bow  to  get  a  new  heart,^  by  a 
treatise  or  story  that  is  supposed  to 
dilute  this  complex  subject  down  to 
its  infant  understanding. 

Last  of  all,  the  prevalent  view  is 
confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual history  of  early  conversions. 
It  now  aiKi  then  happens  that  in  a 
season  of  excited  religious  activity, 
er  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  warn- 
ings and  entreaties  of  faithful  par- 
ents, one  or  many  children  seem  to 
begin  the  Christian  life,  and  the  hope 
is  feebly  ventured  tlrat  they  have 
true  Christian  feelings.  But  the  sea- 
son of  preaeat  exciteiaettt  is  soon 


passed.  Childhood  and  youth  to* 
turn  to  their  sports  and  their  thought- 
less  nuxxls,  and  because  the  Chris- 
tian convert  does  not  show  his  piety 
by  the  gravity  of  premature  man- 
hood— because  he  does  not  moralize 
like  a  sage  of  seventy,  or  look  out 
upon  life  with  the  sadness  of  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  life's  an- 
guish and  its  tears,  its  early  promise 
of  goodness  is  at  once  set  down  as  a 
^^  false  conversion,^'  and  this  severe 
conclusion  is  written  on  the  brow 
of  parents  and  Christian  friends. 
Nay,  it  is  well  if  it  do  not  stare  out 
from  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  like 
the  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  *'  no 
hope^^  ^  the  evil  heart  tUU  remains,^ 
We  ask  next  whether  the  view 
advanced  in  these  discourses  is  true 
and  justly  stated.  We  quote  the 
words  a  second  time  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  ^^The  aim,  eflbrt,  and 
expectation  should  be — that  he  [the 
child]  is  to  open  on  the  world  as 
one  that  is  spiritually  renewed,  not 
remembering  the  time  when  he 
went  through  a  technical  experi- 
ence, but  seeming  rather  to  have 
loved  what  is  good  from  his  earliest 
years.'*  Is  the  fact  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  this  proposition  of  duty,  that 
a  child  may  and  nuiy  be  expected 
thus  to  ^*  open  on  the  world,"  well 
grounded  ?  Is,  the  statement  trua 
or  felse.  On  this  point  we  feel  no 
hesitation.  Of  its  truth,  we  doubt  not 
in  the  least.  And  yet  to  guard 
against  any  possible  misconstruction, 
we  add  the  following  explanations 
of  what  we  suppose  the  author  to 
have  intended  by  hie  language. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  child  rightly 
trained  as  ^^not  remembering  the 
time  when  he  went  through  a  tech- 
nical experience,"  we  do  not  sup- 
pose him  to  mean  that  the  child 
shall  know  nothing  of  reflection  up- 
on sin  indulged  or  committed,  with 
the  honesty  of  hearty  repentance  and 
the  relief  of  trusting  faith.  Such 
'^  experiences"  are  not  unfrequent 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
best  of  men  long  after  the  first  '^  tech* 
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nical  experience*^  wbicb  seemed  to 
introduce  tbem  to  the  Chrwlian  life. 
Nor  do  we  suppose  that  be  means, 
that  there  is  to  be  nooe  of  that  cqo« 
flict  between  duty  and  inclination 
which  constitutes  much  of  the  mor« 
al  discipline  of  the  present  life.  On 
the  contrary  he  speaks  of  ^^  a  rough 
mental  struggle*^  which  the  child 
already  a  Christian,  oAen  goes 
through  '^  at  some  future  day/^  and 
which  is  so  like  a  first  conversion  as 
to  be  supposed  to  be  such  a  fact. 
When  too,  he  describes  the  child  as 
^^  seeming  rather  to  have  loved 
what  is  good  from  his  earliest 
years,^^  he  does  not  mean  that  this 
child  has  never  known  the  love  of 
the  evil  as  striving  to  get  the  mastery 
over  the  love  of  the  good,  or  that  his 
love  of  the  good  has  been  an  even 
onward  impulse,  driving  him  with 
the  steady  impulse  of  the  trade  winds 
on  the  smooth  Pacific.  This  last 
can  not  be  intended  if  the  6rst  is  not 
The  doctrine  as  thus  explained 
we  hold  to  be  true,  and  contend  that 
the  efibrt  of  a  true  Christian  nur- 
ture should  be,  so  to  train  a  child 
that  he  should  thus  open  on  the 
world.  We  hold  it  to  be  true  for 
;  the  following  reasons.  First,  it  is 
^  not  necessary  as  is  commonly  be« 
lieved  that  Christianity  in  order  to  be 
received  should  be.  received  as  a 
completed  system  of  truth,  adapted 
to  the  reflective  mind  that  is  fully 
developed.  Right  feeling  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  holy  feeling,  is 
possible  and  SMpposable  with  no 
knowledge  either  of  God  or  Christ, 
of  sin  against  the  Creator,  or  of  his 
readiness  to  pardon  and  save.  To 
suppose  an  infant  wakening  into 
«  life  with  no  emotions  but  vii^tuous 
•emotions,  and  with  a  will  acting  it* 
eelf  out  in  benevolent  affections, 
is  not  to  suppose  that  which  in  its 
nature  is  an  impossibility,  though 
the  supposition  may  never  be  real- 
ized in  fact.  To  make  such  a  sup* 
position  possible,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  infant  should  cease  to  be 
no  infant, — no  necessity  tJMU  in  the 


place  of  the  infaBC*e  knowledge  lim* 
ited  to  the  furniture  of  the  nursery, 
there  should  be  substituted  the  wide 
range  of  the  man  who  soars  beyond 
the  stars  in  his  thoughts  of  the  infinite 
Creator.  There  is  no  need  that  in« 
stead  of  the  infant's  unreflecting  ooa« 
viction  that  it  owes  obedience  to  a 
mother^s  will,  for  the  sake  of  that 
mother^s  love,  there  should  be  intro* 
duced  the  whole  theory  of  God  as  a 
lawgiver  and  a  reflecting  faith  as  to 
the  reasons  why  he  ought  to  rule.  Nor 
is  it  required  that  instead  of  the  child's 
conviction  that  it  is  well  and  fight  to 
trust  the  look  that  tells  him  that  the 
mother,  whose  love  has  been  wrong* 
ed,  still  longs  to  forgive,  asd  under 
the  power  of  that  look,  to  give 
way  to  generous  relenting,  it  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  right  theory 
of  the  atonement.  As  soon  as  there 
is  the  knowledge  of  any  moral  truth, 
so  soon  is  there  the  possibility  of 
a  hearty  subjection  to  that  truth* 
As  soon  as  the  nr>oral  nature  of! 
man  is  at  all  developed,  so  soon  can  ! 
that  nature  be  followed,  and  take 
to  itself  the  fair  proportions  prescri* 
bed  by  its  own  internal  laws,  and 
be  harmoniously  developed.  We 
say  clearly  and  without  reserve, 
that  it  i$  posMle  for  a  perfect  being 
to  exist  in  the  perfect  exercjse  of 
all  its  powers,  to  have  nothing  but 
virtuous  or  holy  feelings,  nought 
but  right  or  holy  purposes,  days, 
weeks,  nay,  months  and  years,  with« 
out  the  knowledge  even  of  God,  or 
the  Savior. 

Wherever  there  is  sin,  there  may 
be  holiness ;  wherever  there  is  wrong 
feeling,  there  may  be  right  feeling ; 
wherever  there  is  a  wrong  charac- 
ter, there  may  be  a  right  character. 
It  is  a  very  common  doctrine  that 
infants  are  sinners  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  doc* 
trine,  perhaps,  that  they  are  sinners 
before  they  sin.  But  against  whom 
do  they  sin?  do  they  sin  against 
Grod.    Sin  against  Grod,  when  ^1  the 
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objects  ID  the  onivene,  whose  exist- 
ence they  recognize,  may  be,  a  doll, 
a  rattle-box,  a  hamnier,  their  nurse 
or  their  mother  I  This  is  impossi« 
ble.  If  then  they  may  sin  and  ox* 
ercise  sinful  emotions,  or  put  on  a 
sinful  character,  without  knowing 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  much  more 
without  being  reflectingly  acquaint- 
ed with  even  the  simplest  elements 
of  religious  knowledge,  it  is  true  on 
the  other  hand  that  they  map  have 
holy  feelings  and  put  on  a  holy  char- 
acter, without  such  knowledge  and 
such  reflection. 

To  present  the  argument  in  an- 
other form :  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  child  in  some  exhibition  of 
sfn  against  a  parentis  love  and  au- 
thority, and  to  watch  the  imreasona- 
bleness,  the  perversion,  the  fixed  and 
passionate  willfulness  against  love 
and  patience  and  reason  in  the  de- 
mand of  the  parent.  Who  ever 
saw  such  an  exhibition,  without 
waiting  with  earnest  anxiety  for  the 
lavorable  instant,  when  the  worse 
feeling  should  give  place  to  the  bet- 
ter, and  reason  and  love  should  gain 
the  victory,  and  who,  if  he  has 
waited  long  in  vain,  did  not  con- 
demn the  infant  sinner  for  failing  to 
feel  and  do  as  he  ought,  and  perhaps 
also  condemn  the  patience  of  the 
parent,  because  it  withheld  the  pun- 
ishment that  was  due. 

But  all  this  it  may  be  said,  per- 
tains to  the  natural  affections,  and 
to  the  very  imperfect  nH>rality  which 
regulates  their  workings,  and  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  question,  whether 
there  can  be  holiness  or  true  and 
religious  virtue  in  a  mind  so  infan- 
tine. To  this  we  reply  that  it  has 
the  utmost  relevancy,  for  the  rea* 
•on  that  if  in  the  cases  supposed 
there  can  be  sin  in  the  moral  and 
veligious  sense,  then  in  the  same 
case  there  may  and  ought  to  be  ho- 
liness. Nay  there  may  be  holiness^ 
because  there  ought  to  be  holiness. 

We  might  at  this  point  go  on  and 
•bow  positively  how  there  is  fur- 
bished  to  •uch  a  mind  idl  the  ob» 


jectfl  reqoisite  for  right  feeling  and 
action,  all  the  motives  that  urge  it 
strongly  to  the  right,  and  all  the 
requisites  in  itself  to  make  its  activ- 
ity reach  to  the  heart  and  carry 
with  it  the  whole  man.  But  this 
will  be  brought  up  by  succeeding 
considerations. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  character, 
the  child^s  want  of  acquaintance 
with  religious  truth  may  suffice,  but 
that  it  can  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covery and  repentance — that  to  act 
on  the  mind  for  this  object,  religious 
truth  must  be  formally  stated  and 
received  with  mature  reflection,  and 
hence  that  we  can  not  hope  for  the 
recovery  of  the  child  until  its  pow- 
ers can  concern  themselves  with 
the  mysteries  of  redemption.  The 
objector  would  doubtless  argue  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  power  in  the  love 
of  God  to  man,  as  revealed  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ — which  can 
not  be  brought  to  act  for  his  recov- 
ery ,'till  God  as  existing  and  God  as 
revealed  in  Christ,  and  Christ  as 
living  and  dying  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  sinner,  can  be  com- 
prehended by  the  soul.  We  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  power  of  this  truth, 
compared  with  any  and  every  other 
truth  which  the  mind  can  know. 
It  shines  out  amidst  all  the  other 
knowledge  to  which  man  attains  for 
his  moral  renovation,  as  the  sun 
among  the  stars.  But  the  question 
is,  is  man  so  hopelessly  evil  in  eve- 
ry case,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
that  he  must  wait  till  this  truth  can 
be  comprehended,  before  his  moral 
recovery  c^n  be  secured,  and  the 
will  be  made  a  captive  to  saving 
influences?  Certainly  not.  That 
which  gives  the  truth  ils  power,  is, 
that  here  is  love  for  the  unworthy, 
^so  patient  and  forbearing,  that  it  will 
do  every  thing  that  it  can  to  recover 
the  sinner,  and  use  every  possible 
method  to  show  the  intensity  of  this 
desire.  Who  shall  say  that  this  love 
may  not  look  upon  a  wayward  in- 
&Qt,  and  into  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
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before  that  infant  can  understaiKl 

the  language  of  words^  and  so  look 

into  that  soul  that  it  ahall  relax  from 

its  guilty  purpose,  and  even  relax 

,    from  the  guilty  character  of  which 

'    that  purpose  is  but  an  expression  ? 

WIk>  knows  that  a  mother^s   look 

!    upon  her  child,  may  not  be  armed 

i   with  the  same  converting  power  as 

;   attended  the  look  which  Christ  gave 

to  Peter  ?     Who  does  not  know  that 

such   looks  of  faithful  parents  are 

attended  with  temporary  relentings 

<  and  resolves,  whose  only  deficiency 

;  is  that  they  carry  not  the  whole  man. 

What  hinders  that  these  same  re« 

.  lentings  should  be  lasting  and  thor^ 

ough,  and  thus  be  repentings  unto 

life,  which  need  not  to  be  repent- 

ed  of. 

The  fact  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  objects  of  all  the  good 
or  evil  feelings,  of  which  the  child 
is  capable,  for  its  first  years,  are 
J  those  that  the  family  furnishes. 
The  beginnings  of  its  moral  life  are 
shaped  and  formed  upon  the  living 
beings  by  which  it  is  environed  in 
its  very  earliest  years.  The  author- 
ity and  faithfulness  and  love,  against 
which  it  nerves  the  mysterious  and 
awful  energy  of  its  infant  will,  is 
the  authority  and  faithfulness  of  its 
parent  or  its  nurse.  If  by  these  it 
is  awed  and  subdued  and  charmed, 
it  is  by  them  as  they  are  displayed 
in  the  parent  and  nurse.  The  only 
being  whom  the  infant  adores  and 
loves  and  worships,  is  the  father 
whom  it  reverences  by  its  childish 
instinct.  The  benefactor  whose  love 
warms  it  into  love  again,  or  charms 
down  its  obstinate  and  wicked  pur- 
pose, is  the  mother  that  can  never 
forget  her  child.  It  is  upon  these 
beings  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  in 
whose  presence  are  formed  and  sha- 
ped all  the  earliest  movements  of  its 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  that  it 
tries  the  fearful  experiment  of  sin, 
and  as  we  contend  may  make  the 
blessed  experience  of  holy  love  and 
obedience. 
It  should  also  be  remembarod  that 


as  this  infant  slowly  diinbs  up  to  tbe 
distinct  conception  of  God  and  of 
infinite  goodness,  or  of  Christ  and  of 
love  unto  death,  it  is  out  of  the  mor- 
al materials  furnished  from  those 
real  beings  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact,  that  it  shapes  these  awful 
conceptions  which  by  the  act  of  faith 
are  received  as  stupendous  realities. 
These  creations  *■  not  seen  but  be- 
lieved,^ are  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  adult  man  knows,  the  grandest 
and  the  most  cbmmanding.  Rea- 
son and  conscience  both  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  the  appropriate 
and  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  soul. 
As  the  young  immortal  looks  out 
from  the  paternal  roof,  and  gaxes 
up  to  the  higher  roof  of  the  heav« 
ens  above  him,  that  moment  God  as 
a  higher  and  holier  Father  takes 
precedence  of  his  earthly  parent. 
The  instant  that  he  reaches  out  be- 
yond his  earthly  relationships,  he 
finds  himself  caught  into  those  which 
connect  him  with  the  moral  admin- 
istration of  God.  But  it  may  well 
be  made  a  question  whether  these 
truths  of  faith,  received  by  the  re- 
flecting and  adult  man,  have  more 
power  for  evil  or  for  good^whether 
they  are  more  commanding  or  are  so 
fitted  to  move,  as  the  realities  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  and  brouffht 
home  by  sensible  contact,  with  which 
the  infant  man  comes  first  in  collision, 
and  out  of  which  it  s^^apes  its  con- 
ception of  these  greaier  realities; — 
whether  for  all  the  purposes  of  mor- 
al impression  and  of  moral  recove- 
ry, the  administration  of  the  family 
is  not  more  efiective,  and  has  not 
within  itself  higher  capacities  for 
moral  and  religious  influence  than 
any  which  comes  afterwards. 

We  find  as  a  result  in  fact,  ttwt  ' 
those  unfortunate  children  who  have 
had  but  scanty  experienceof  goodness 
and  of  wisdom  in  earthly  parents, 
are  very  slow  to  form  the  concep- 
tion of  goodness  and  wisdom  in  God, 
and  still  more  slow  to  believe  that 
that  they  really  exist.  Whereas  let 
a  chikl  have  seea  little  else  than 
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I    wimlom  and  goodness  io  a  parentis 

•  administration,  he  can  never  have 
1  the  fkith  in  their  reality,  or  in  their 
.    difference  from  the  oppc^ite,  driven 

*  out  of  him.  So  much  has  faith  m 
God  to  do  with  faith  in  parental  virw 
tue  as  taught  by  experience. 

We  find  on  the  other  hand,  an- 
other class  of  children  who  are  es- 
teemed most  fortunate  m  their  reti- 
gious  advantages,  but  who  seem  to  us 
to  be  well  nigh  as  unhappy  as  those 
whose  early  homes  are  houses  of 
sin.  The  parents  are  amiable,  ex« 
emplary  and  religious.  They  de- 
vote themselves  through  attentive 
days  and  sleepless  nights  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  They  guard 
them  with  excessive  care  from  con- 
tact with  vulgarity,  impurity  and 
vice.  They  load  them  with  coun- 
sels, concerning  their  duly  to  God 
who  has  made  them,  and  the  Savior 
who  has  died  to  redeem  them.  They 
lead  them  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
They  inculcate  the  most  rigid  punc- 
tiliousness in  repeating  prayers  and 
hymns.  And  they  look  for  delight- 
ful results  in  the  early  piety  of  their 
children,  and  in  the  beautiful  devel- 
opment of  a  perfect  Christian  char- 
acter. And  yet  they  are  appalled 
and  almost  heart-broken,  when  they 
see  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The 
child  loathes  the  religious  counsels 
with  which  he  has  been  drugged 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  They  call 
forth  no  warm  and  aflectionate  re- 
sponse in  his  subdued  and  warm  re- 
turns of  love.  The  child  is  without 
moral  sense,  and  rushes  to  every 
evil  work  as  by  the  unbridled  im- 
pulse of  brute  nature.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  sad  disappointment  ? 
Why  are  these  instrumentalities  of 
no  eflToct  ?  So  far  as  parental  train- 
ing is  at  fault,  it  is  usually  and  al- 
most universally  at  fku It  in  this,  that 
the  religious  instruction  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  parental  adminis" 
tration,  but  is  hostile  to  it.  The  pa- 
rental government,  which  should  be 
the  lively  symbol  of  the  government 
of  God,  is  a  likeness  of  any  thing 
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rather  than  of  this.  The  one  touch- 1 
es  the  child  at  every  moment,  en-  * 
vetops  him  by  a  perpetual  presence, 
gives  him  impressions  when  he  is  in 
a  most  plastic  state,  becomes  inter- 
woven into  all  his  earliest  associa* 
tions  and  prejudices,  and  furnishes 
tlie  materrais  out  of  which  he  con* 
ceives  of  spiritual  realities.  The 
other  government  is  described  by 
words,  and  brought  down  to  the  in* 
fant  understanding  by  illustrations. 
But  these  words  are  all  taken  from 
things  that  pertain  to  the  lower  gov* 
ernment — the  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  these  relations.  If  this  admin- 
istration is  weak,  indulgent,  capri* 
cious,  luxurious,  deficient  in  true 
moral  earnestness  and  manifest  sin- 
cerity— if  in  a  word  it  does  not  rep- 
resent truly  and  heartily  the  admin- 
istration of  Gk)d,  all  the  religious  ad- 
monition and  prayer  and  expostula- 
tion may  not  only  be  lost,  but  is 
worse  than  lost.  It  may  be  worse 
than  lost,  because  the  power  that 
there  is  in  its  awful  words  and  aw- 
ful thoughts,  may  be  expended  only 
to  deaden  sensibility,  and  to  excite 
disgust  and  contempt.  Hence  there 
is  many  a  child  who  may  with  truth 
be  said  to  be  most  unfortunate,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation called  religious  which  he  has 
received.  No  one  is  so  hardened 
as  he,  so  hopelessly  irreclaimable, 
so  reprobate  to  all  good,  so  desper- 
ate in  respect  to  recovery. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  I 
we  think  to  establish  the  fact  that,  J 
in  order  that  a  nurture  appropriately  ; 
Christian  should  begin  or  even  take  * 
effect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ' 
mind  be  mature  enough  to  receive 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  truth. 

Nor  is  it  requisite,  we  observe  in  ^ 
the  second  place,  that  the  Christian  > 
life   should    begin   as  a  conscious  \ 
change  of  character,  and  that  on 
this  account  its  beginning  should  be 
delayed  till  after  the  mind  is  mature 
enough  to  understand  and  strive  af- 
ter such  a  change.    The  doctrine  of 
conversion,  and  that  view  of  roui's 
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moral  constitutioo  and  the  esaeoce 
of  true  virtue  which  it  iDvoIves,  we 
bold  to  be  philosophically  evideiit, 
and  to  be  clearly  revealed  and  sane* 
tioned  by  the  Scriptures.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  virtuous  which 
does  not  pertain  to  the  character,  the 
heart,  the  will,  or  whatever  you  call 
the  commanding  law  of  the  man. 
If  this  be  wrong,  it  ought  to  be  right. 
If  it  ought  to  be  right,  it  ought  to  be 
right  at  once.  If  it  ever  is  right,  it 
must  begin  to  be  so  by  an  instantane- 
ous occurrence.  And  that  such  a 
change  should  occur  in  the  nioral 
history  of  a  man  mature  enough  to 
give  account  of  himself,  and  who 
has  been  living  with  all  his  energy 
in  a  wrong  direction,  without  being 
noticed  by  himself  in  some  of  its  at« 
tendant  experiences,  and  without 
producing  a  decisive  alteration  in 
the  course  of  his  thoughts,  his  feel- 
ings, his  purposes,  his  hopes  and  his 
joys,  would  be  the  most  unlikely  of 
all  events.  But  it  were  quite  as  un- 
natural, on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
mature  and  reflecting  man  even 
should  be  able  to  notice  each  suc- 
cessive step  of  the  process,  and  to 
mark  with  unerring  precision  the 
time  upon  the  clock  when  this  change 
occurs.  It  were  unnatural  we  say 
to  expect  it,  and  the  results  are  nnost 
unnatural  when  it  is  made  necessa- 
ry as  a  test  of  the  reality  of  the  oc- 
I  currence.  And  it  becomes  espe- 
cially unnatural,  and  to  a  sound 
mind  revolting  and  fanatical,  when 
it  is  demanded  that  the  man  by  in- 
ference even,  should  be  able  to  tell 
the  moment  when  God  by  his  fin- 
ger touched  his  spirit  and  made  it 
whole.  When  the  additional  doc- 
trine is  held  or  the  demand  is  made, 
that  the  soul  should  know  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  by  direct  con- 
sciousness, the  material  is  furnished 
for  the  worst  excesses  and  the  moat 
disgusting  orgies  of  fanaticism.  The 
working  of  the  doctrine  may  be  ar- 
rested by  the  sound  sense  or  the  gen- 
tie  spirit  of  many  a  saintly  and  pious 
•oul,  or  by  the  social  influeaoet  of 


a  well  ordered  religious  community. 
But  the  unholy  fire  is  laid  upon  the 
altar,  and  soon  will  it  mingle  its  blue 
flame  and  sulphurous  smell  even 
with  the  purest  oflering,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  it  does  not  choke  it  alto- 
gether, or  profane  and  defile  the  al- 
tar on  which  it  was  kindled. 

If  then  the  doctrine  of  conversion 
as  used  or  applied,  must  be  applied 
with  these  cautions  to  the  reflecting 
roan,  how  much  more  to  the  unre- 
flecting infant.  If  a  man  may  be 
converted,  and  yet  not  know  the 
tinie  or  trace  the  process,  how  much 
more  may  the  child  be  thus  convert- 
ed. And  if  the  fact  that  it  so  oc- 
curs, forms  no  objection  in  the  case 
of  the  man,  why  should  the  inca- 
pacity for  it  in  the  case  of  the  child 
be  any  objection. 

The  argument  then,  that  a  child 
can  not  enter  the  Christian  life,  be-  /) 
cause  it  is  too  young  to  go  through 
the  experience  of  a  conscious  con- 
version, must  fall  to  the  ground. 
That  this  conversion  be  genuine  in 
the  case  of  the  man,  it  is  not  requir- 
ed that  it  be  developed  to  the  eye  of 
reflection,  in  all  its  separate  ele« 
ments.  Why  then  need  it  be  so  devel- 
oped to  the  child  at  all  ?  If  a  change 
from  holiness  to  sin  in  the  case  of 
our  first  parents,  might  all  turn  upon 
the  choice  or  rejection  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  surely  a  change  from  sin 
to  holiness  may  turn  on  a  single  act 
of  love  or  obedience,  that  is  put  forth 
by  a  child. 

There  is  no  ground  of  objection 
from  the  apparent  failure  in  the  in- 
stances of  early  conversion  which 
have  been  tested  by  experience  and 
been  thought  to  fail.  The  tests  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  are  wholly  in- 
appropriate and  false.  It  is  not  only 
ignorant  but  cruel  to  expect  that  the 
Christian  child  should  cease  to  be  a 
child ;  and  to  frown  upon  the  first 
buddings  of  its  childish  piety  with 
suspicious  looks,  because  it  does  not 
wear  all  the  forms  of  reflecting  wis- 
dom^ or  to  discourage  the  first  and 
feeble  begumiopof  its  hopes  becauae 
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they  are  mingled  with  the  thought- 
'  lessoess,  the  changeful  moods,  and 
the  occasional  Inconsistencies  which 
are  natural  to  merry  and  careless 
infhncy.  If  we  judged  of  the  char- 
acter of  older  Christians  by  tests  as 
severe,  and  as  unsuitable  as  those 
which  we  apply  to  children,  it  may 
welt  be  questioned  whether  the  tests 
would  not  as  often  disappoint  us. 
Then  again,  we  do  not  give  to  these 
early  nurselings  the  genial  Christian 
culture  which  we  might  and  ought. 
Certainly  we  do  not,  if  we  chill  them 
by  our  suspicions  of  their  sincerity, 
and  force  them  into  prenrtature  and 
hypocritical  gravity  by  the  rigor 
of  our  requirements.  So  too,  if  we 
withhold  from  them  the  constant  in* 
citement  of  our  own  tempered  lives 
and  pure  affections  and  consistent 
purposes,  the  appropriate  atmos- 
phere which  dependent  childhood 
seeks  and  requires,  we  should  not 
wonder  that  an  early  blight  so  of\en 
serves  to  blast  their  delightful  prom- 
^  ise.  Childhood  lives  in  the  atmos- 
phere made  for  it  by  its  elders ;  if 
that  atmosphere  is  corrupted,  let  it 
be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  its 
piety  so  often  seems  to  die. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  said,  that 
this  may  be  a  finely  sounding  theory, 
but  it  will  not  hold  true  in  fact — that 
though  it  may  be  plausibly  argued, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  children 
should  not  thus  eariy  begin  the 
Christian  life,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  do  so  in  fact. 
Certainly  they  wili  not  in  fact,  so 
long  as  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
not ;  and  whether  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  not  or  that  they  can  not, 
makes  but  little  difference,  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  diligence  and  zeal 
with  which  wo  labor  for  this  end. 
If  it  be  a  received  doctrine  that  the 
Christian  life  can  not  begin,  till  re- 
ligious truth  is  distinctly  received, 
f^  and  until  the  powers  are  matured 
for  a  formal  conversion,  then  no  ef- 
fort will  be  made  for  any  other  re- 
flultr  All  the  nurture  that  is  be- 
stowed  will  eomemplate  a  prepa- 


ration for  a  deferred  success.  But  ^ 
let  it  be  once  believed,  that  there 
can  be  a  religious  nurture,  in  the 
very  eaHiest  training  of  infancy,  and 
what  earnestness  of  effort  will  there 
be,  that  the  training  be  made  re- 
ligious. 

If  it  roust  be  a  theory  only,  and 
not  a  theory  realized  in  fact,  it  is 
because  a  true  religious  cuhure  is 
so  often  a  theory,  and  so  rarely  a 
fact.     But  let  it  be  supposed  that  an 
angel  should  have  the  sole  care  and 
handling  of  an  infant  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth,  and  that  all  the 
earnestness  of   a  seraph^   ardent 
piety,  should  be  able  to  comnfiuni* 
cate    with   the   infant  through   the 
means  of  power  that  are  furnished 
in  human  sympathies,  and  by  paren- 
tal affection,  can  it  be  thought  for  a 
moment,  that  such  a  parent  would 
convey  no  moral  and  religious  \m» 
pressions,  by   its  looks  and   ways, 
and  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
the  mother  knows  how  to  awaken 
the  interest,  and  to  move  the  sym- 
pathies— that  even  before  the  lan- 
guage of  words  were  learned,  the 
language  of  the  heart  would  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose.     No  man  can 
doubt  it  for  an  instant.     And  there  : 
only  needs  to  be  the  same  faith  and  | 
the  same  earnestness  for  the  object  ' 
in  the  mind  of  every  parent,  to  in-  / 
duce  a  revolution  in  the  expectations  I 
ai^  aims  and  results  of  all  the  fami-  . 
lies  that  truly  deserve  the  name  of  > 
Christian.     But  we  need  not  urge  j 
the  question  of  fact,  whether  or  not 
the  child  will  be  truly  holy  before 
its  acquaintance  with  God  and  Christ. 
We  may  safely  and  reasonably  be- 
lieve, nay,  we  may  certainly  know, 
that  the  preparatory  influences  of  the 
nursery  may   blend   so   gracefully  . 
and  harmoniously  with  its  rudimen- 
tal   religious  instruction,   and   both 
may  act  so  well  together,  that  as  the  . 
powers  are    developed,    and    the 
knowledge  is  enlarged  and  the  hab-  ^f^ 
its  are  matured,  there  shall  be  first 
a  Christian  infant,  then  a  Christian 
child  and  then  a  Christian  man. 
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We  do  not  tfuppote  it  will  be  ob- 
jected by  any  ooe,  that  the  miod  of 
ao  infant  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
*'  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infan- 
cy ,^^  says  the  poet^  and  it  niay  be 
rnore  than  figuratively  true.  At 
what  period  of  life,  are  moral  truths 
realized  wilh  so  much  simplicity, and 
impressions  of  them  more  deep  and 
earnest  than  in  the  tender  years  of 
an  honest  and  truthful  child  ?  When 
do  the  great  objects  of  religious  faith 
•tand  up  before  the  soul  with  a 
grandeur  so  awful  and  a  reality  so 
vivid  and  unquestioned,  as  when  the 
curtain  is  first  drawn  back  from  eter- 
nity, by  the  pious  parent  ?  These 
impressions  are  fleeting,  it  is  true, 
but  while  they  last,  they  are  most 
distinct,  and  the  soul  responds  to 
them  with  quick  and  sensitive  emo- 
tions. At  what  period  would  it  b^ 
more  likely,  that  the  spirit  should 
take  of  these  things  and  show  them 
to  the  spirit  of  man,  with  distinct  and 
abiding  presence,  or  wake  up  its 
emotions  into  a  constant  activity, 
than  at  this  ?  In  infancy  there  are 
wondrous  processes  of  thought  and 
reflection,  which  are  shut  out  from 
the  eye  of  every  observer,  and  which 
if  they  could  be  exposed  or  recalled, 
would  solve  all  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  philosophy.  It  is. then  that 
are  twisted  the  secret  and  mysterious 
cords,  more  magical  than  those  which 
the  '  fatal  sisters^  were  thought'  to 
spin.  To  these  hidden  processes,  this 
divine  spirit  has  direct  access.  It  can 
preside  over  their  workings  by  a  be- 
nignant and  powerful  presence.  No 
thread  of  their  magic  cord  is  so  fine 
as  to  escape  its  notice,  and  at  a  gra- 
cious moment,  it  can  interweave  a 
golden  thread  which  shall  bind  the 
spirit  to  holiness  and  to  God. 

A  powerful  argument  for  the  truth 
of  this  view  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  things  under 
which  we  live  is  in  its  design  and 
structure  a  redemptive  system.  It 
is  not  a  system  of  moral  law,  or  as 
the  old  divines  wovild  say,  a  *^  cove- 


nant of  works,"  QQikr  which  each 
human  being  steps  fortli  with  pow- 
ers matured,  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  duty  and  exposures, 
with  a  clear  comprehension  of  God 
and  his  law,  and  a  nature  equally 
inclined  to  evil  as  to  good — to  make 
under  these  circumstances,  the  fear- 
ful experiment  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience which  shall  decide  his 
destiny.  Nor  does  he  come  into 
the  world  with  a  rudimental  nature 
merely,  which  is  placed  here,  to  be 
educated  into  habits  of  holiness,  and 
then  to  be  transplanted  into  a  fairer 
and  more  genial  sphere,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  powers  which  have 
here  been  trained  at  school.  No ; 
it  is  for  recovering  purposes  thai 
man  is  here  developed  and  trained 
and  disciplined  as  he  is.  It  is  that 
he  is  contemplated  as  a  being,  who 
if  tried  under  law  would  fall,  and  as 
such  taken  in  hand  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  his  moral  being,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  saved.  For  this 
purpose  is  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
parents  and  teachers,  and  like  a  pas- 
sive lump  as  he  seems  to  be,  yielded 
up  to  their  control.  For  this  object 
are  his  first  offenses,  and  the  whole 
development  of  his  evil  self,  so  hem- 
med, limited  and  alleviated,  that  he 
may  not  by  one  bold  act  of  rejbeilioa 
against  God,  with  open  eyes  rise  up 
against  the  Eternal  Throne  and  be 
set  at  once  beyond  hope  by  the  terri- 
ble energy  of  his  first  transgression^ 
For  this  to  each  man  is  ordered  the 
checkered  history  of  lifers  joys  and 
lifers  sorrows.  It  is  to  recover  and 
save.  ^^  He  looketh  upon  man,  and 
if  any  say  I  have  sinned  and  per* 
verted  that  which  is  right  and  it 
profiteth  roe  not.  He  will  deliver  his 
soul  from  going  down  into  the  pit.'* 
To  finish  this  work,  nay,  to  give  the 
solution  to  this  work,  Christ  came  to 
aufier  and  die,  and  ascend  again. 
But  it  was  for  Christ  that  this  world 
was  constructed,  and  every  part  of 
its  structure,  as  well  as  alt  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  family,  of  society,  of 
govemiaeiit  and  of  law,  are  fipamed 
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to  promote  the  purpoae  for  which 
Christ  was  revealed  to  man.  The 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  in  the  plan 
of  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  and  the  world  was  made  by 
him  and /or  him,  that  here  bit  work 
of  recovery  might  go  on. 

It  is  then  a  miserably  narrow  view 
of  life,  and  all  its  structure  and  its 
history,  to  suppose  it  to  have  no 
Christian  import,  to  suppose  that  no 
part  of  it  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  recovery  of  the  soul,  except  the 
preaching  of  Christ  on  Sunday,  to  a 
man  who  is  under  the  necessity 
some  time  or  other  to  be  converted, 
in  order  that  he  may  get  ready  to 
die  and  save  his  soul  from  perdition. 
It  is  a  pitiful,  nay  a  contemptible 
view  of  life,  and  of  the  great  social 
organizations  for  the  training  of  man> 
to  suppose  that  they  have  no  relation 
to  God's  recovering  purposes,  and 
furnish  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  Christian  principle.  In  the  true 
Christian  view  of  life,  every  day 
is  a  Sabbathf  every  meat  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving,  every  joy  an  occasion 
of  praise,  and  every  social  gaiety  a 
glad  recognition  of  God.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  who  looks  upon  the 
great  enterprise  of  life  for  himself 
to  be,  to  get  through  the  unpleasant 
job  of  being  converted,  and  for  his 
children  to  get  them  through  it  some 
bew  or  other,  and  that  this  is  all  the 
connection  which  Christianity  has 
with  the  business,  the  pleasures  and 
the  institutions  of  life,  has,  to  say 
nothing  worse  of  him,  a  most  paltry 
and  degrading  view  of  the  whole 
subject. 

In  this  work  of  recovery,  the  fam- 
ily acts  a  most  important  part.  For 
it  takes  this  being  in  hand,  first  of 
all,  and  has  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  him  by  its  influences. 
Then  it  takes  him  in  hand  when  his 
substance  is  most  susceptible  to  plas- 
tic influences.  Then  it  surrounds 
and  penetrates  his  being  with  influ- 
ences, in  their  nature  the  most  pow- 
erful, influences  which  are  the  long- 
est remembered,  which  cleave  and 


cling  to  his  being  wHh  the  most  ob- 
stinate tenacity,  and  which  even 
seem  to  become  a  part  of  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul.  In  additioa 
to  all  this,  the  influences  are  in  their 
very  nature  disciplinary  and  correc- 
tive, even  when  they  are  most  per- 
verted, and  are  capable  of  the  high- 
est religious  efl^iency.  Surely,  if 
the  life  which  we  live  is  constructed 
for  this  purpose  in  all  its  arrange* 
moots  and  its  institutions,  and  if  the 
family  is  an  agency  of  such  power, 
then  it  must  be  true  that  the  Chri^ 
tian  family  ought  to  send  out  its  in» 
mates  well-trained  Christians,  and 
that  this  training  ought  to  develop 
the  bud,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit, 
each  in  its  order,  and  the  one  as 
preparatory  to  the  other. 

We  name  another  argument  for 
the  probable  truth  of  this  view. 
The  world  is  waiting  to  witness  the 
predicted  triuniph  of  Christianity. 
What  is  the  diflaculty.  Why  tarry 
its  chariot- wheels.  Is  it  for  want  of 
numbers.  Is  it  for  want  of  wealth* 
Is  it  for  want  of  belter  and  more 
apostolic  organizations.  Is  it  for 
want  of  learning.  Is  it  for  want  of 
noisy  and  earnest  preachers.  Is  it 
for  want  of  busy  and  even  of  ofli- 
cious  activity  on  the  part  of  laymen. 
Is  it  for  want  of  frequent  and  vio- 
lent praying.  No,  it  is  not  for  the 
want  of  one  or  all  of  these,  so 
much  as  it  is  for  the  want  of  that  re- 
sistless, yet  quiet  attraction,  and  that 
noiseless  yet  sublime  power,  which 
there  is  in  character  harmoniously 
developed  on  Christian  principles, 
thoroughly  consistent  in  all  its  act- 
ings, taking  to  itself  as  by  a  right 
divine,  all  that  perfection  in  the  arts^ 
in  sciences  and  in  literature^  which 
Christianity  helps  forward ;  and  yet 
humble,  meek,  self-denying,  and 
ready  for  a  martyr^s  confession  or 
a  martyr^s  fire.  One  such  man 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  yea,  he 
shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
We  look  around  at  this  moment 
upon  the  state  of  Christendom  evea 
in  the  best  perte  of  it,  and  what  do 
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J  we  see.  Not  that  there  is  not 
enough  Christianity,  but  that  it  is 
not  of  a  better  quality.  We  notice 
how  warm  and  heroic  trust  in  Christ 
as  our  example  and  life  is  dying 
away,  and  in  its  place,  is  the  cold 
yet  grasping  confidence  in  the  great 
money-god.  We  see  bow  mam* 
mon  is  not  merely  giving  law  to  the 
mightiest  monarchs,  but  penetrating 
and  it  would  seem  ruling  the  souls 
of  alt  living  men,  eating  like  a  can« 
ker  at  the  heart  of  generous  afiec- 
tions,  and  of  self-sacrificing  purposes, 
and  turning  the  Christian  life  into  a 
scramble  and  study  for  luxury  and 
comfort,  rather  than  exalting  it  into 
a  discipline  for  heaven.  We  see  it 
dividing  the  church  into  two  great 
classes,  the  rich,  who  in  their  study 
to  be  richer,  forget  that  there  are 
iiigher  riches  than  those  of  earth, 
and  the  poor,  who  in  their  envy 
idolize  the  comforts  which  are  de- 
nied them,  and  so  cheat  themselves 
of  "  the  peace  of  God  which  pass- 
eth  understanding.^^  We  see  how 
SB  a  consequence  tke  present  life  is 
in  the  church,  the  great  object  of 
consideration,  and  the  great  mass  of 
professed  disciples  seem  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  so  delightful  a  slumber 
of  comfortable  living,  that  it  may 
be  asked  whether  God  is  not  soon 
to  visit  his  people,  with  some  terrific 
judgment  to  teach  them  that  this  life 
is  not  their  rest.  Or  if  there  come 
DOW  and  then  an  interval  of  zeal 
and  prayer  and  faith,  it  is  unnatu- 
ral, tumultuous  and  violent,  and 
ao  much  so,  as  soon  to  tire  us  out 
by  its  convulsive  activity,  or  to  dis- 
gust us  by  its  unnatural  inconsisten- 
cy. The  cause  of  this  inferior  qual- 
/  ity  in  our  piety,  is  that  it  is  not  early 
i  rooted  in  the  first  beginnings  of  our 
I  life,  that  it  is  not  developed  in  bar- 
\  monious  consistency  with  the  de- 
t  velopment  of  the  man,  that  it  has  to 
contend  with  the  remains  of  the 
earlier  life  which  was  lived  without 
Christ,  in  which  evil  and  degrading 
babits  were  formed,  and  low  maxims 
were  adopted,  and  the  whole  struc- 


ture of  the  mind  was  built  up  on  / 
the  principles  of  selfishness  and  sin.  ) 
Let  there  be  a  change  in  this  res-  ■ 
pect  and  we  shall  see  the  develop-  \ 
ment  of  a  Christianity,  which  ra  the  ' 
charm  of  its  attractions  and  in  the 
majesty  of  its  commanding  au-  ] 
thority,  shall  possess  the  world. 
Let  there  but  go  out  from  the  ftim- 
ilies  that  are  called  Christian,  a  gen- 
eration which  shall  have  never 
known  the  time  when  God  was  not 
honored  and  Christ  was  not  loved, 
and  the  great  principles  of  Christian 
truth  were  not  recognized  and  obey 
ed,  a  generotion  whose  entire  train- 
ing has  been  so  even  and  harmoni* 
ous,  that  all  the  recollections  and 
associations  of  childhood  shall  sug^ 
gest  nothing  but  what  is  favorable 
to  Christian  virtue ;  and  there  will 
stand  upon  the  earth  such  a  sacta* 
mental  host  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Now  it  is  from  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  wailing  for  a  Christiani- 
ty that  is  more  consistent  with  itself, 
and  from  the  fact  that  such  a  Christ* 
ianity  can  only  be  formed  in  the  ntir- 
sery,  that  we  argue  that  the  expec- 
tation encouraged  in  these  discour- 
ses is  reasonable  and  of  binding 
force. 

The  next  inquiry  which  we  raise 
respects  the  considerations  used  by 
the  author  ra  support  of  his  doctrine. 
We  had  proposed  to  examine  the 
entire  argument  of  these  discourses, 
and  closely  to  scrutinize  its  several 
parts.  But  this  our  limits  will  not 
allow.  We  are  forced  to  confine 
ourselves  to  those  which  have  attract- 
ed the  most  attention  and  which 
have  occasioned  some  controversy. 
,  The  first*  which  we  notice  is  the 
X 

•  We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  as- 
■erted  by  vome  and  beli«ved  bj  more, 
thai  Dr.  B.  huldt  aod  teacheS)  that  the 
6r8t  moral  character  is  not  in  all  casea 
sinful,  but  the  training  niny  be  so  com- 
plete and  so  blesiied  of  God,  that  there 
may  be  no  place  nor  need  for  conTertnon 
in  (act.  We  do  not  to  understand  him.  U 
we  did,  we  should  seek  to  show  that  it  it 
contrary  to  the  induction  of  experience 
«Bd  the  teaching  of  ibe  Scriptoret. 
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aasertion  of  '*  sonteibiag  like  a  law 
of  organic  coonectioo  as  reeards 
character  subsisting  between'^  the 
.parent  and  child.  Some  five  pages 
of  the  volume  before  us  are  occu* 
pied  whh  the  illustration  and  defense 
of  this  argument,  in  the  first  of  the 
original  discourses,  and  an  entire 
sermon  is  devoted  to  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate topic.  The  use  of  the  word 
organic^  in  this  connection,  has  oc- 
casioned some  inquiry  and  provoked 
sharp  words  of  criticism.  What 
the  author  intended  by  it  is  explain* 
ed  in  the  sermon  which  is  devoted 
to  this  topic.  He  there  says,  ^^  In 
maintaining  the  organic  unity  of  the 
family,  I  mean  to  assert,  that  a  pow- 
er is  exerted  by  parents  over  chil- 
dren, not  only  when  they  teach,  en- 
courage, persuade  and  govern,  but 
witliout  any  purposed  control  what- 
ever. The  bond  is  so  intimate  that 
they  do  it  unconsciously  and  unde- 
signedly— they  must  do  it.  Their 
character,  feelings,  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples must  propagate  themselves, 
whether  they  will  or  not."  •  •  •  • 
"  And  thus  whaltcer  power  over 
character  is  exerted  in  families  one 
side  of  consent  in  the  children,  and 
even  before  they  have  come  to  the 
age  of  rational  choice,  must  be 
taken  as  organic  power,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  effect  accrued  under 
a  law  of  simple  contagion.  So  too 
when  the  child  performs  acts  of 
will,  under  parental  direction,  that 
involve  results  of  character,  without 
knowing  or  considering  that  they 
do,  these  must  be  classed  in  the 
same  manner."  From  this  expla- 
nation, of  which  we  have  given  but 
a  part,  it  appears  sufficiently  clear, 
that  what  he  means  by  ^^  organic 
connection"  is  the  law  by  which 
certain  unconscious  influences  are 
sure  in  fact  to  be  conveyed  from 
parents  to  their  children, — that  these 
infiuences  must  tend  to  a  good  or 
evil  result  in  a  religious  respect, 
that  they  map  be  tttmed  to  a  most 
important  religious  service,  and  that 
these  influenoes  are  often  more  de- 


cisive, and  of  higher  moment  than 
those  to  which  a  higher  importance 
is  attached. 

To  show  how  powerful  these  in- 
fluences are,  that  they  are  more 
powerful  even  than  any  other  can 
be  and  more  decisive,  was  the  object 
of  the  author  in  his  first  discourses. 
To  magnify  and  inculcate  this  im- 
portance, he  set  them  forth  under 
the  bold  and  striking  figure  of  those 
organic  laws  which  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  bind  the  nmterial  parti- 
cles together  in  a  unity  of  the  same 
life,  and  make  one  part  to  feel  every 
influence  that  befals  the  other.  We 
say  the  ^^  bold  and  striking  figure," 
for  it  is  clear  to  us,  it  was  by  a  fig- 
ure, and  by  a  figure  only,  that  the 
term  wasused,  and  as  such  it  was  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  limitations  which 
would  grow  out  of  its  subject  matter. 
We  do  not  affirm,  that  these  limita- 
tions were  clearly  expressed.  We 
think  they  were  not.  The  writer  sac- 
rificed accuracy  to  force.  Perhaps 
he  may  err  not  infrequently  as  a 
writer,  in  being  fond  of  "Orphic 
sayings"  which  puzzle  those  who 
have  the  means  of  understanding 
him  most  correctly.  We  are  not  of- 
ten ofiiended  by  these  foibles  of  his, 
for  we  hold  it  good  to  have  "  a  cath- 
olic taste,"  and  there  is  in  his  style 
a  freshness  and  vigor  which  needs 
no  praise  from  us.  But  the  best 
things  suffer  the  most  from  blem- 
ishes, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
in  propositions  which  are  to  serve  as 
texts  to  hanga  seriesof  remarks  upon, 
and  which  are  to  be  expanded  into 
a  lengthened  argument,  enigmas, 
however  bold  and  striking,  are  in 
more  than  one  sense  inconvenient. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  assertion 
that  these  decisive  and  peculiar  in- 
fluences of  the  family  act  by  an  or- 
ganic law,  the  necessary  limitations 
are  not  given.  Those  limitationa 
are  in  this  case  of  a  peculiar  and 
incomparable  importance.  If  a  man 
is,  or  is  not  guilty  for  his  own  sin, 
and  if  his  holiness  must  be  his  own. 
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to  have  any  moral  virtue  at  all,  then 
it  can  in  no  exact  or  literal  sense  be 
true  that  character  as  a  religious  or 
moral  essence  is  propagated  or 
transmitted  by  organic  law.  Influ- 
ences of  the  most  subtle  character 
may  environ  the  will  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  emergence  into  a  state 
of  moral  responsibility.  They  may 
be  gathered  and  condensed  into  an 
immense  and  overmastering  power 
before  the  soul  is  summoned  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  unequal  encounter. 
But  the  moral  in  man,  the  will,  is 
yet  mightier  than  they  all.  They 
may  transmit  the  prejudices,  the 
sympathies,  and  the'religious  creed 
of  the  parent,  and  stamp  into  the 
man,  the  obvious  ineflaceable  im- 
pression of  the  family  likeness,  but 
the  soul,  the  moral  self,  is  still  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  freedom.  The 
fact  that  it  is  thus  independent  in  its 
**  individualism,*^  while  it  is  sur- 
rounded and  swayed  by  these  "  or- 
ganic laws"  of  a  social  character, 
is  only  adequately  accounted  for 
by  the  theory  of  man,  created  as 
under  redemptive  influences,  in  or- 
der to  feel  which  most  completely, 
he  must  be  met  by  them  so  early 
and  be  brought  so  entirely  beneath 
their  power,  that  they  seem  almost 
to  infringe  upon  his  natural  freedom 
and  as  it  were  to  destroy  his  moral  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  only  as  we  under- 
'  stand  that  they  are  organic  influ- 
ences to  save,  and  as  we  see  in 
them  all  a  design  to  bless,  that  we 
can  explain  their  unequal  bearings 
and  solve  the  mystery  of  human 
existence.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  organic  influences  imply  a  pow- 
er to  curse  as  well  as  to  bless,  we  can 
only  say  that  no  man  can  say  that 
his  existence  in  this  world  even  un- 
der the  most  unfavorable  preponder- 
ance to  evil,  is  attended  with  no  re- 
deeming tendency,  and  that  the 
elaim  of  the  guilty  to  mercy  and 
especially  to  more  mercy  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  this  subject 
we  can  not  argue  at  length. 
It  will  be  coDJectured  from  these 


remarks,  that  we  should  present  the 
two  great  facts  generalized  by  Dr. 
B.  as  ^^  organic  lawa*^  and'"tnrft- 
tidualism^^^  in  relative  proportions 
differing  considerably  from  those  in 
which  he  employs  them.  We  do 
not  doubt  in  the  least,  that  the  prac-  ! 
tical  tendency  of  our  times  has  been 
to  give  great  prominence  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  man, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  real  and  pow- 
erful agency  of  those  social  influ- 
ences, by  which  we  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether, and  in  which  are  found  the 
most  indispensable  elements  of  char- 
acter. To  expect  a  high  degree  of 
religious  prosperity  without  availing  \ 
ourselves  of  these  "organic  laws" 
designed  by  God  for  man's  redemp- 
tion, is  both  folly  pnd  sin.  To  neg- , 
lect  those  peculiar  influences  which 
are  designed  to  prepare  the  soul  for 
an  early  and  gentle  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  se- 
cure it  there  by  the  ties  "  light  as 
air  but  strong  as  links  of  iron," 
which  hold  the  soul  right,  because 
it  has  never  known  any  other  than 
a  conscientious  and  prayerful  li fe- 
te neglect  these,  we  say,  because 
perhaps  by  and  by  this  ungodly  and 
wicked  spirit  may  be  broken  down 
into  submission,  and  become  the 
willing  servant  of  Christ,  though 
carrying  upon  his  person  the  scars 
worn  into  him  by  the  fetters  and 
stripes  of  his  bondage,  is  ignorant 
and  ungrateful.  It  is  ignorant  be- 
cause it  argues  the  want  of  capacity 
to  discern  the  real  laws  of  power 
which  God  has  given  us  for  good ; 
and  it  is  ungrateful  because  it  shows 
an  unwillingness  to  work  in  harmo- 
ny with  God,  and  with  the  laws  of 
his  redeeming  power,  through  a  fond 
attachment  to  the  one  way  which 
we  prefer.  So  too,  to  abandon  aU)  i 
those  genial  methods  of  Christian  | 
culture  which  are  furnished  in  thej ! 
refinement,  the  taste,  the  intellit  I 
gence,  and  the  laborious  love  of  ^  • 
Christian  household,  in  which  the  i 
soul  as  truly  advances  in  the  life ; 
of  Christ,  as  it  does  in  the  prayer-, 
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ImeetiDg  or  the  revivul,  is  to  attempt 
.  to  unephere  the  spirit  from  the  con- 
;  ;  ditionaof  its'Iife  in  the  body,  and  to 
\  '•  despise  as  "  common"  those  duties 
which  God  has  hallowed.  Holding 
then  to  the  good  and  timely  truth  of 
the  many  forcible  illustrations  of 
these  topics  that  abound  in  this  vol- 
time,  and  wishing  the  book  success 
in  its  ministrations  of  counsel  suited 
to  die  times,  we  can  not  but  wish 
that  this  class  of  truths  had  not  been 
exalted  at  the  expense,  and  by  a 
seeming  disparagement  of  another 
class.  We  might  illustrate  our  views 
by  a  particular  criticism  on  the  re- 
marks upon  the  Edwardean  theolo- 
gy, and  the  revivals  since  the  time 
of  Edwards.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  allow  but  a  single  sug- 
gestion. As  far  as  these  remarks  in- 
elude  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
with  those  of  his  opponents  who 
boast  that  their  theology  is  good  be- 
cause it  is  old,  the  reply  given  by 
showing  that  their  views  have  sprung 
^  up  within  a  little  more  than  a  centu- 
ry, is  triumphant  and  unanswerable. 
If  (hey  shall  say,  or  by  silence  shall 
say  more  emphatically,  '  We  want 
DO  theology,  theoretical  or  practical, 
older  or  truer  than  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Edwards,'  we  presume  Dr. 
Bushnell  will  be  very  well  content 
to  leave  them  upon  this  avowal. 
We  deny  wholly,  however,  one  in- 
ference which  seems  to  be  implied 
in  his  critique  on  the  New  England 
Theology,  and  that  is,  that  ^^  angular 
conversions,"  "  explosive  experien- 
ces," or  spasmodic  piety,  are  more 
frequemly  attendant  upon  the  revi- 
vals in  which  a  metaphysical  theory 
of  conversion  is  applied,  than  where 
it  is  repelled  as  inappropriate  and 
profanB.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  true  in  fact,  as 
well  as  explained  by  sufficient  rea- 
sons, that  in  those  communities  in 
which  there  is  the  most  metaphysi- 
cal scrutiny  of  the  nature  and  tests 
of  conversion,  there  the  revivols  are 
the  most  pure,  the  piety  is  most  ra- 
tional, and  the  fruits  most  consis* 
Vol.  VI.  18 


tent,  graceful  and  abundant.  If  we 
look  any  where  for  the  most  fanati- 
cal and  repulsive  kinds  of  revivals, 
with  their  fruits  in  delusion  and  dis- 
appointment, we  shall  find  them  in 
those  regions  where  New  England 
Theology  is  most  an  offense.  Those 
communities  too  which  will  most 
readily  recognize  and  receive  the 
truths  which  Dr.  B.  has  advanced, 
will  be  the  churches  trained  in  the 
discriminating  yet  liberal  spirit  of 
the  New  England  Theology. 

In  respect  to  revivals  of  religion 
we  feel  bound  to  say  a  word.  In  his 
Argument,  Dr.  B.  has  spoken  strong- 
ly of  certain  faults  which  accompa- 
ny and  follow  some  of  the  revivals 
which  attend  a  certain  theory  of  re- 
ligious training.  He  has  comment- 
ed  with  severity  and  point  and  just- 
ness, upon  the  piety  that  is  formed 
on  such  principles  and  finds  a  thea- 
ter in  such  scenes.  Ii  the  volume 
before  us,  he  has  aimed  to  give  a 
fuller  expression  of  his  views  on 
this  subject,  and  to  save  himself 
from  misconstruction  has  re-pub- 
Ushed  the  article  on  "The  Spiritual  j 
Economy  of  Revivals."  In  thid,  he 
speaks  of  revivals  from  an  opposite  f 
point  of  view,  and  shows  that  they  • 
have  a  powerful  agency  in  the  work  ' 
of  man's  salvation.  He  suggests 
also  that  they  are  provided  for,  by 
a  law  as  really  organic  as  that  of  ' 
the  household,  i.  e.,  the  law  of  so- 
cial influences.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  influence  of  the  volume 
and  of  its  author  has  been  quoted  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  these  scenes  of 
peculiar  religious  activity  and  tri- 
umph. Th'ts  can  not  be  done  fair- 
ly, we  are  well  assured.  To  show 
that  it  can  not,  would  require  a  more 
extended  argument  than  we  can 
give,  and  to  save  a  book  like  this 
from  every  possible  misconstruction, 
is  quite  beyond  our  hopes. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  more 
desire  to  see,  than  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject  of  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  progress  and  piety  of 
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the  church.  To  discuss  this  subject 
here  would  be  quite  uoseasooable. 
But  we  must  say  a  word  in  passing. 
We  look  around  upon  the  most  fa« 
vored  portions  of  Christendom,  up- 
on the  population  of  any  of  the 
purest  religious  communities,  and 
what  do  we  see  ?  First  of  all,  muU 
titudes  living  in  an  ill  disguised  or 
avowed  contempt  of  the  name,  the 
spirit  and  the  salvation  of  Christy 
earthly,  prayerless,  hopeless — ma* 
ny  of  them  brutalized  by  a  gross 
luid  stupid  animalism,  or  savage  by 
ferocious  passion.  Others  there  are, 
who  with  an  outward  respect  for  re- 
ligious institutions,  show  none  or 
next  to  none  of  that  faith  in  Christ 
which  cheers  and  purifies  and  con* 
trols.  Of  the  churches  that  maintain 
the  word  and  worship  of  Christ,  one 
class  have  no  belief  in  revivals  of  reli- 
gion ;— neither  in  that  way  of  preach* 
ing,  Dor  in  t^at  kind  of  acting  which 
contemplates  any  direct  influence 
upon  the  men  that  most  need  to 
kfe  reached  by  the  gospel.  Chris- 
tianity is  with  them  to  show  itself 
most  conspicuously  by  refining  the 
manners,  by  elevating  the  tastes,  by 
enlarging  the  intellect,  and  by  main- 
taining the  charities  of  life.  If  in 
their  view  it  has  any  farther  end  to 
gain,  by  transforming  the  character 
through  faith  in  spiritual  realities,  that 
end  they  believe  can  best  be  promo- 
ted through  its  mild  social  influen- 
ces. Another  class  are  wedded  to 
the  church,  and  assiduously  gather 
all  within  its  gracious  pale,  that  by 
the  '^  organic*^  institutions  appointed 
of  Christ — baptism,  confirmation, 
the  sacraments  and  the  liturgy — 
they  may  attain  \oeLComf or  table  hope 
of  their  salvation,  and  seem  to  at- 
tach to  these  a  higher  consequence, 
than  to  lay  apostolic  plans,  to  preach 
apostolic  sermons,  and  to  carry  the 
apostolic  summons  to  inrunediate  re- 
f^entance  and  a  preparation  of  heart 
for  heaven.  Another  class  were 
once  believers  in  the  Grospel  as  hav- 
ing a  converting  message,  and  re- 
joiced in  that  direct  and  manly  deal- 


ing with  men  who  could  think  and 
turn  and  live.  They  delighted  in 
those  vigorous  and  personal  efilbrts 
which  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
whole  community  to  an  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  re- 
lation to  personal  character  and  their 
^  eternal  destiny.  But  these  churches, 
where  are  they?  Some  are  dis- 
tracted by  projects  and  principles 
touching  slavery,  and  temperance, 
and  other  questions  that  gender  heat 
and  strife.  Others  are  speculating 
about  the  theory  of  revivals.  Oth- 
ers are  occupied  with  the  various 
methods  of  Christian  culture,  and 
the  important  duties  which  the  church 
owes  to  her  children,  to  the  family, 
to  the  school,  to  the  national  Con* 
gress,  and  to  Mexico.  These  are 
all  well  and  important,  but  what  of 
the  force  that  is  to  animate  and  move 
the  church  in  all  these  enterprises  ? 
Is  it  said  that  it  makes  and  gathers 
strength  by  moving — that  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  and  religious  \\(e 
— that  it  is  deepening  its  piety,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  God.  But  are 
there  signs  that  this  is  so  ?  Are  the 
strong  and  busy  men,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Christ,  growing  more  spiritual 
in  their  tastes,  more  chastened  and 
cultivated  in  their  estimate  of  life, 
less  in  haste  to  be  rich,  more  gene- 
rous and  charitable  to  their  neigh- 
bors, more  manly  and  rational  in 
their  likeness  to  Christ  ?  or  are  they 
more  intensely  occupied  with  the 
hard  and  hardening  objects  of  sense, 
wuh  less  and  still  less  of  the  temper 
appropriate  to  the  school  of  Christ  ? 
Are  the  rich  men  more  generous, 
furnishing  with  a  true  benevolence 
the  means  of  saving  their  fellow 
men  ?  or  are  they  less  simple  heart- 
ed and  abundant  in  their  gifts,  nK>re 
fond  of  a  vulgar  display,  or  of  an 
exclusive  and  refined  religious  at- 
tention to  themselves,  which  par- 
takes more  of  self^ulture  by  self- 
nursing,  than  of  self-culture  by  self- 
denial  ?  Are  the  poor  more  or  less 
sordid,  more  or  less  contented,  more 
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or  less  diligent  in  living  for  heaven  ? 
Are  the  ministry  preaching  with  a 
constant  and  earnest  aim  to  see  their 
hearers  converted  to  a  manly  hut 
earnest  piety—- now  indirectly,  to 
give  cautions  and  instruction*— now 
directly,  as  the  case  may  require, 
hut  all  the  while  as  men  intent  on 
results  ?  or  are  some  palsied  by  de« 
spair,  others  frigid  whh  indifference, 
others  elegant  sentimentalists  or  ve- 
ry popular  preachers^  others  satis- 
fied with  holding  an  orthodoxy  which 
they  dare  not  preach,  and  but  few 
laying  those  plans  which  make  their 
people  feel  that  their  preaching 
means  what  it  purports  to  say,  ^  that 
the  soul  without  the  Gospel  must  die 
forever  ?'  Is  there  not  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  style  of  preaching 
is  changing,  and  from  being  manly, 
close,  logical  and  commanding,  it  is 
becoming  effeminate,  diluted,  litera- 
ry and  weak  ? 

If  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  have 
no  more  revivals,  but  must  peek  out 
more  appropriate  methods  of  advan- 
cing religion — that  we  must  get  the 
power  and  show  the  power  of  our 
religion  by  obeying  the  great  laws 
of  activity  under  which  we  are  pla- 
ced and  by  which  we  thrive ;  we  re- 
ply, it  is  true  we  must  obey  these 
laws,  and  make  our  Christianity  har- 
monious with  them  all,  and  grow  by 
them  all.  And  it  is  also  true,  that 
the  more  thorough  is  the  use  which 
the  church  makes  of  these  divine 
appointments,  the  more  frequent  and 
more  powerful  will  be  its  scenes  of 
revival.  The  more  hallowed  are 
our  Christian  homes  by  content,  by 
simplicity  of  life,  by  intelligence, 
by  a  training  for  Christ — the  more 
they  are  filled  with  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  heaven ;  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  faithful  will  be  our  care  for 
those  youth  whose  homes  are  any 
thing  but  Christian,  and  for  those 
men  who,  whether  their  early  train- 
ing were  Christian  or  heathenish, 
are  without  Christ,  and  presiding 
over  homes  where  Christ  is  not  ao 
much  as  named.    The  more  vigor- 


ous and  symmetrical  the  piety  of 
the  head  of  the  Christian  house- 
hold becomes,  the  more  readily  and 
the  more  efficiently  will  it  act  in 
the  church,  and  when  the  church 
uses  her  united  power  to  arouse  the 
nlasses  of  spiritual  ignorance  and 
death  which  wait  her  movement. 
The  more  mature  and  perfect  Chris- 
tian character  becomes,  the  more 
power  will  that  character  develop 
when  it  is  seen  in  its  united  and  so- 
cial strength.  The  more  the  church 
thrives  in  its  "growth,"  the  more 
frequently  will  it  go  forth  in  "  con- 
quest," and  the  more  numerous  and 
more  lasting  will  be  its  triumphs. 
We  look  then  for  more  frequent, 
noore  qoiet,  and  nK>re  lasting  revi- 
vals timn  we  have  yet  seen,  un- 
less the  "dry  rot"  of  world linass, 
taste  and  sentimentalism  is  to  con- 
sume the  pillars  of  her  strength. 
The  power  that  there  is  in  social 
sympathies  and  social  strength,  is 
too  grand  aiul  commanding  to  he 
disused.  Its  possible  results,  as  en- 
livened and  nx)ved  by  the  presence 
and  Spirit  of  God,  are  too  magnifi- 
cent in  their  promise  to  be  relinquish- 
ed or  to  be  a  theme  of  despair. 
We  regret  that  we  see  no  more 
promising  signs  of  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  such  revivals.  We  regret 
that  the  signs  of  an  earnest  solici- 
tude for  them  are  no  more  abun- 
dant. We  regret  most  of  all  thai 
there  is  so  much  preaching  that  has 
little  direct  or  indirect  tandenoy  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  the  Gos- 
pel. We  regret  that  the  acquies- 
cence of  our  religious  communities 
in  this  state  of  things  is  so  almost 
universal.  It  is  well  to  have  an  ear- 
nest piety,  that  shall  be  symmetri- 
cal, tasteful,  and  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture. It  is  evil  that  an  earnest  piety 
should  be  deformed  by  ill  man- 
ners, vulgarity,  narrowness  and  cant. 
But  a  Christianity  that  is  not  ear- 
nest, and  thus  true  to  its  Gospel  that 
it  may  save  the  soul,  is  abl.orred  of 
God  and  ought  to  be  abhorred  of 
men.     It  is  a  thing  of  all  etbacs  the 
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most  ttotrue — *''•  ihe  greatest  twtnith 
that  cao  be  lived''^— a  profession  of 
all  others  the  raost  hypocritical,  aod 
of  course  most  wearisome,  disgust- 
ing and  unprofitable.  Liet  us  have 
an  earnest  piety  first  of  all,  even  if 
we  must  have  with  it  vulgarity  afed 
cant.  And  let  those  who  \\^ill  not 
sympathize  with  such  a  piety,  be- 
cause they  must  associate  with  the 
enthusiastic  and  vulgar,  ask  them- 
selves where  is  their  readiness  to 
endure  "the  reproach  of  Christ," 
which  has  been  endured  in  this 
^ery  form  by  all  his  followers  from 
the  firsL 

The  last  inquiry  which  we  raise 
concerns  the  reception  which  these 
discourses  have  met  with,  at  the 
hands  of  several  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. This  inquiry  is  one  of  some 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  have  at- 
tracted a  wider  attention  than  is 
;  usual.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  oc- 
currences, that  a  book  written  by  a 
clergyman  of  one  denomination  is 
thought  to  be  of  so  much  conse- 
quence by  so  great  a  variety  of  oth- 
er sects.  If  it  assails  a  sect  at  a  sin- 
gle^point,  we  expect  of  course  a  no- 
tice and  reply.  If  it  attack  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  common  to  several, 
we  look,  that  they  make  a  common 
catise,  in  the  defense.  This  work 
does  neither  of  these  things.  It  has 
to  do  with  a  truth  of  universal  inter- 
est and  of  high  practical  concern, 
and  yet  it  has  awakened  the  atten- 
tion and  received  the  commendation 
or  criticism  of  almost  every  leading 
sect  in  the  land.  It  is  a  hopeful 
aign  to  the  lover  of  truth  to  feel  that 
truth  may  reach  beyond  the  bounds 
of  a  limited  circle,  and  can  find  its 
way  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  our 
common  nature. 

The  Baptist  denomination  have 
received  the  principles  as  might  be 
expected.  For  though  not  in  form, 
it  is  yet  in  fact  an  able  vindication 
of  the  propriety  of  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism,  by  showing  that  it  has  a 
significance  in  the  constitution  of  a 
CbriflUaD  fiuniiy,  and  in  the  reia- 


tioDs  of  a  child  bom  in  a  Christiao 
house.  The  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment for  this  rite,  which  is  proved 
in  the  Scriptures  by  inferences, 
strong  aod  numerous  indeed,  and 
yet  only  inferences,  is  to  be  found  in 
its  meaning.  The  doctrine  of  these 
discourses  is  little  else  than  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  there  is  such  a 
significance  in  one  of  the  most  ini^ 
portant  organizations  subordinate  to 
the  Christian  church.  That  organ- 
ization is  the  Christian  family,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ante-room,  or 
the  vestibule  to  the  inner  sanctuary. 
There  are  side-doors,  it  is  true,  that 
none  may  be  shut  out ;  but  this  is 
designated  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
owned  by  the  laws  of  redemption, 
as  the  entrance  appointed  of  Grod. 
To  initiation  therein,  there  is  ap- 
pointed a  rile,  symbolizing  the 
privileges  and  hopes  which  gather 
about  the  infant  that  is  admitted 
through  its  portals.  Our  Baptist 
brethren  have  resisted  and  do  still 
resist  the  inference  from  this  posi- 
tion. Much  will  be  gained  if  they 
receive  new  views  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified, if  they  acquire  livelier  and 
deeper  impressions  of  the  principles 
for  which  they  reject  the  rite. 

We  have  little  expectation  thatao 
Episcopalian  critic  can  ever  look  at 
any  doctrine  except  to  see  how  far  it 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  what  is 
taught  by  the  church.  He  may  be 
impressed  by  a  candid  and  graceful 
manner,  and  have  sympathy  with  a 
strong  and  earnest  mind ;  but  he 
seems  to  reason  almost  always  with 
the  msjor  premise  fixed  and  unques- 
tioned, that  what  is  provided  by  the 
church  is  true,  important  and  divine. 
Not  only  must  he  hold  that  it  is  truet 
but  that  it  includes  all  truth.  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  interest 
taken  in  this  book  by  Episcopalians^ 
nor  at  the  grounds  on  which  that  in* 
tereat  rests,  nor  at  the  considerations 
by  which  it  is  justified.  They  are 
pleased  with  the  doctrine,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  Baptists  dis- 
like it.    For  they  exali  infant  bap> 
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tism  just  as  really  aa  the  Baptisis 
reject  the  rite.  Their  only  com- 
plaint is,  that  Dr.  B.  does  not  go  far 
enough.  They  would  have  him  not 
ooly  eihow  that  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal  reason  tor  the  rite  in  that  great 
law  of  providence,  by  which  a  Chris- 
tian character  ought  to  be  presumed, 
in  a  baptized  child,  but  wish  him  to 
assert  that  an  actual  change  is  se- 
cured in  connection  with  the  rite  by 
regeneration.  By  this  they  mean,  that 
the  elements  or  seeds  of  this  change 
are  imparted  in  baptism  by  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,  which  if  improved,  will  result 
in  salvation.  Dr.  Busbnell  attaches 
DO  such  consequence  to  baptism. 
He  esteems  the  thing  which  Bap- 
tism signifies,  i.e.,  the  Christian  train- 
ing and  its  blessings.  This  he  es- 
teems to  be  so  important,  that  it  is 
worthy  to  be  symbolized  and  ex- 
pressed by  a  rite.  But  he  does  not 
tie  nor  limit  the  blessing  to  the  tite, 
if  the  thing,  i.  e.,  the  training,  be  se- 
cured. The  one  man  believes  in 
the  spiritual  power,  and  in  the  form 
because  it  represents  the  power. 
The  other  believes  in  the  form  be- 
cause it  is  through  the  form  that  the 
power  is  imparted.  Here  is  pre- 
cisely the  distinction  between  formal 
and  spiritual  Christianity.  The  as- 
sertion of  this  distinction,  is  enough 
in  our  view,  to  show  on  which  side 
lies  the  truth. 

While  Dr.  Busbnell  is  compli- 
mented that  he  approximates  so 
nearly  to  the  truth,  ^^  as  it  is  in  the 
church,^'  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
nurture,  he  is  also  advised  that  he 
has  neglected  to  consider  the  child 
in  his  relations  to  the  church.  The 
simple  reason  for  this  is,  that  his 
subject  did  not  render  this  appropri- 
ate. Were  he  to  write  a  book  on 
the  relatione  of  the  church  to  the 
Christian  child,  it  might  be  expected 
that  he  should  treat  of  the  subject. 
Should  he  do  so,  he  would  doubtless 
define  the  church,  not^s  that  body 
which  is  provided  with  three  orders 
in  the  ministry,  but  as  ^^  a  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men  in  which  the 


pure  word  of  Qod  is  preached  and 
the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ^s  ordinance,  in 
all  these  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  sam^."  But  we  do 
not  propose  to  argue  with  the  Epis- 
copalian on  this  point.  That  he 
should  measure  every  principle  and 
doctrine  by  the  degree  of  its  con- 
formity with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  as 
constituted  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion, is  no  more  than  we  expect.  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  this.  We 
choose  to  adopt  another  standard. 

An  amiable  yet  able  otitic  of  the  i 
Discourses,  appeared  in  the  person  { 
of  Dr.  Nevin,  a  leading  divine  of  f 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  His  ( 
criticism  was  generous  and  discrim- 
inating, and  is  strikingly  contrasted 
in  respect  to  its  dignified  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  with  certain  notices  which  , 
have  emanated  from  New  England, 
and  wo  are  ashamed  to  say,  from  our 
own  denomination.  The  critic  hails 
the  work  not  only  as  valuable  in 
itself,  but  as  a  cheering  sign  of  a 
swerving  from  that  extreme  ^indi- 
vidualism^ which  he*  regards  as  the 
great  fault  of  Puritanism,  conceiving 
that  Puritanism  is  regardless  of  those 
powerful  social,  religious  laws  and 
institutions  in  lyhich  is  more  than 
half  of  our  life.  This  estimate  of 
the  New  England  Theology  and  re- 
ligionism, which  is  so  freely  ex- 
pressed by  Drs.  Nevin  and  Schaf, 
we  think  is  quite  overstrained  and 
exaggerated.  We  doubt  not,  if  these 
gentlemen  would  come  to  New  Eng- 
land oftener  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  us  as  we  are — if  they  would 
hear  our  preachers,  and  see  the 
workings  of  our  religious  system, 
they  would  see  another  set  of  Chris- 
tians than  those  which  they  con- 
ceive of  at  a  distance.  They  might 
find  us  something  more  than  a  set  of 
skeletons — with  clothing  hanging  on 
us  as  upon  scarecrows ;  alt  loose 
and  frightful  and  grotesque.  They 
might  see  instead  of  these,  human 
beings  with  the  feelings  of  omq  sod 
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the  warm  hearts  of  Christiaos.  Our 
preaching  they  might  discover  to 
consist  of  something  more  than  met« 
aphysical  dogmas,  alike  unintelligi* 
Me  and  repulsive.  Our  religiotM 
life  might  appear  to  bleed  with 
some  degree  of  grace,  with  the 
eharities  and  duties  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  altogether  too  impracticable 
for  weak  human  nature.  In  short, 
we  wish  that  these  gentlemen  would 
visit  the  Yankees  more,  instead  of 
looking  at  them  through  the  medium 
of  hereditary  German  prejudices, 
united  with  a  little  of  the  disdain, 
which  may  be  pardoned  in  a  6er« 
man  Gelehrte,  Let  them  remem- 
ber too,  that  the  reports  about  New 
England  Theology  are  liable  to  a 
little  deflection  and  reduplication,  as 
they  cross  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  that  we  by  no  means  trust  our 
Princeton  brethren  as  perfect  coti' 
duciori  of  intelligence  in  relation  to 
what  we  believe.  Perhaps  they  will 
discover  too,  that  the  character  of 
DO  school  of  New  England  Theol- 
ogy is  more  rationalistic  than  that 
of  their  own.  At  all  events,  let 
theip  remember  that  Pantheistic 
and  Ralionalistic  are  interchange- 
bie  coin,  and  a  brass  guineis  is  likely 
to  be  returned  in  brass  farthings. 
But  if  there  is  any  thing  good  which 
they  can  teach  us  in  criticism,  in 
ecclesiastical  history  or  in  science, 
we  will  learn  of  them,  without  im- 
posing on  them  the  condition  of 
learning  any  thing  good  from  us. 
/  Of  the  Congregationalist  criti- 
I  cisms  on  our  author  we  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  Dr.  Tyler's  letter,  is 
on  the  whole  good  natured  in  its 
tone  and  manner,  but  we  think  nei- 
ther fair  nor  generous  in  its  stric- 
tures. It  is  open  to  two  grand  ob- 
jections. First,  it  shows  no  just 
and  hearty  interest  in  the  important 
truth  which  is  advanced,  and  little 
hearty  desire  to  give  that  truth  a 
I  wide  circulation ;  and  second,  it 
\  places  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
i  athtctioD  on  the  passages,  ezpres- 
\    aioDs  suad  iUostrations,  which  would 


adroit  of  a  coostroetiOQ  that  was  { 
good.  These  are  two  capital  fauks  i 
in  our  judgment.  In  respect  to 
the  personal  questions  which  have 
unhappily  arisen  between  Dr.  Bush«> 
Dell  and  the  writer^  we  have  nothing 
to  say. 

We  are  still  less  satisfied  by  the 
criticisms  on  the  work  in  another 
section  of  New  England.  The  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  the  an* 
thor  is  treated,  the  decided  innpH- 
cation  that  he  is  not  a  **  safe"  man, 
the  more  pointed  insinuation,  that 
the  advertisement  that  the  book  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  As- 
sociation of  ministere  before  whom 
it  was  read,  was  not  true,  and  all 
these  followed  by  the  strangest  free* 
doms  with  the  argument,  the  style^ 
and  the  good  name  of  a  man  whom 
the  clergymen  of  Boston  have  some 
reason  to  treat  with  respect,  are 
offenses  too  gross  against  all  the 
laws  of  generous  and  gentlemanly 
warfare,  not  to  deserve  and  to  re* 
ceive  our  distinct  reprobation.  We 
are  obliged  to  withdraw  the  compli- 
ment, ejEpressed  in  a  notice  of  this 
controversy  in  our  last  number.  If 
this  is  the  way  in  which  the  truth  is 
to  be  defended  in  Massachusetts 
and  orthodoxy  is  to  be  represented, 
we  have  only  to  express  our  regret. 
The  perusal  of  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms from  quarters  where  the  au- 
thor had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
thing  but  fair  dealing,  has  enabled 
08  to  understand  the  peculiar  cir« 
eumstances  of  provocation  under 
which  he  prepared  his  "  Argument" 

Prom  another  quarter,  where  Dr. 
Bushnell  might  with  reason  expect 
some  honest  suspicions  of  his  or-  . 
thodoxy,  the  book  was  received  in 
a  manner  entirely  the  opposite. 
As  we  have  read  the  criticisms  in 
the  Christian  Mirror,  we  have  felt 
thankful  that  a  New  England  man 
could  be  generous  and  fair  in  ap- 
preciating what  is  good  from  a  wri- 
ter whom  he  supposed  to  differ  from 
himself.  The  fact  too  that  this 
oritict  found  not  ooly  to  much  that 
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might  bear  a  favorable  constructioQ, 
but  80  vefy  much  that  was  true,  im^ 
portant  and  strikmgiy  ezpreaeed, 
baa  given  us  greater  confidence  in 
our  own  opinion,  which  otherwise 
we  ought  to  suspect,  that  some  of 
Dr.  B.'s  New  England  critics  pre- 
ferred the  worse  to  the  more  favor- 
able judgnaent 

After  this  checkered  game  of  cross- 
firing  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  in  New  England — after 
each  interest  had  taken  its  position, 
and  so  imany  of  thero  against  the 
book  and  all  for  the  cause  of  truth 
•—it  is*  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
Princeton  Review  come  forward  as 
an  arbiter  and  final  umpire.  We 
may  be  mistaken,  but  we  suppose 
it  is  very  silently  allowed  by  these 
lower  judicatories,  that  this  Prince- 
ton Review  is  a  kind  of  '  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors^  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  faith.  Well,  the  crier  has 
opened  the  court,  and  we  see  the 
censors  from  Ckmnecticut,  from  Bos- 
ton and  Portland,  ail  eager  to  hear 
the  ruling  of  this  tribunal,  accu»- 
tomed  to  speak  as  ^^  one  having  au- 
thority." And  what  do  they  hear? 
Alas,  ^^  wo  to  them  who  go  down 
into  Egypt  for  help ;" — the  decis- 
ion is  more  than  half  clear  and  full 
for  Dr.  Bqshneli.         * 

This  Princeton  criticism  however, 
is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It 
opens  with  a  recognition  of  the 
leading  idea  of  the  discourses,  as 
that  of  ^^  organic  as  distinguished 
from  individual  life."  It  does  not 
exactly  like  the  shape  in  which  it 
is  presented,  but  the  truth  in  it  is 
"as  familiar  to  Presbyterians  as 
household  words,"  and  "  has  power 
to  give  his  discourses  very  much  of 
an  '  Old  SchooP  cast  and  to  render 
them  in  a  high  degree  attractive 
and  hopeful  in  our  estimation." 
This  organic  life  which  has  beea 
attacked  with  such  vigor  by  the 
New  Engkind  critics,  at  once  com- 
mends it  to  favor  at  Princeton ;  and  so 
Buich  so,  that  the  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  New  England  and 


the  Presbyterian  churoh^^  is  given  t 
as  the  first  reason  why  the  work  ! 
demands  a  notice  I 

The  critic  then  speaks  of  the  f 
truths  which  give  value  to  the  pub- 
lication— ^''  First,  the  fact  that  there  ' 
is  such  a  divinely  constituted  rela« 
tion  between  the  *piety  of  parents  I 
and  that  of  their  children,  as  to  lay 
a  scriptural  foundation  for  a  confi- 
dent expectation  in  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  that  the  children 
of  believers  will  become  truly  the 
children  of  God."  "  A  second  truth 
preeminently  presented  by  our  au- 
thor is  that  parental  nurture,  or 
Christian  training  is  the  great  means 
for  the  salvation  of  the  children  of 
the  church."  Some  eighteen  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these 
topkss.  He  then  proceeds,  "  There  \ 
is  a  third  feature  of  this  little  tract  | 
which  gives  it  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  our  view.  Dr.  Bushnell 
can  not  sustain  his  view  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  religion 
of  parents  and  that  of  their  children, 
without  advancing  doctrines  which 
we  regard  as  of  great  value,  and 
which  according  to  his  testimony 
and  other  sources  of  evidence,  have 
been  very  much  lost  sight  of  espe- 
cially in  New  England."  •  ♦  •  ♦ 
"  The  pillars  of  this  false  and  super- 
ficial system  are  overturned  in  Du 
Bushneirs  book.  Fie  has  discover- 
ed that  ^Goodness  (holy  virtue)  or 
the  production  of  goodness  is  the  su- 
preme end  of  God.'— p.  34.  '  That 
virtue  must  be  the  product  of  sepa- 
rate and  absolutely  independent 
choice  is  pure  assumption.' — p.  31. 
He  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that '  vir- 
tue is  rather  a  state  of  being  than  an 
act  or  series  of  acts.' — p.  31.  What 
mighty  strides  are  here  I"  Mighty 
strides,  from  what?  From  that 
strange  and  persevering  misconcep- 
tion of  the  New  England  Theology, 
which  seems  to  be  Mmputed  and 
transmitted'  to  the  Princeton  theo- 
logians. On  what  is  the  conclusioA 
founded  that  such  strides  are  made 
by  Dr.  Bushnell  ?  Oa  parts  of  senteii* 
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068,  written  for  other  purposes  than 
89  a  formal  exposition  of  philosophi- 
cal opiuions,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  laws  of  popular  and  not  of  philo- 
sophical language.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  or  criticise  Dr.  Bush- 
nelPs  language,  we  disclaim  and  de- 
ny that  the  meaningconveyed  by  this 
writer,  in  his  use  of  these  quotations, 
is  a  true  or  just  representation  of  the 
principles  of  any  school  of  New 
England  Theology. 

After  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
the  critic  proceeds  to  remark  upon 
certain  passages  in  which  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  speaks  well  of  certain  forms 
of  statement  in  the  Westminster 
confession,  because  they  were  found- 
ed on  and  sought  to  express  the 
great  truth  for  which  he  contends, 
naming  particularly  the  doctrines  of 
*'  federal  headship  and  original  or 
imputed  sin."  By  a  very  pleasant 
dexterity  he  takes  occasion  to  rea- 
son, as  though  this  were  a  proof 
positive,  that  the  real  truth  in  the 
case,  Was  that  which  the  confession 
teaches,  and  that  this  real  truth  had 
nearly  been  lost  sight  of  in  New 
England.  All  of  which  proves  to 
U9  that  of  which  we  have  bad  abund- 
ant reason  to  be  convinced  before- 
hand, that  if  the  Princeton  gentle- 
men possess  all  truth  and  all  wis- 
dom, upon  every  other  subject,  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  show 
their  truth  or  wisdom  by  attaining 
to  a  just  conception  or  description 
of  the  New  England  Theology. 

After  thus  almost  giving  Dr.  B. 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
taking  him  into  the  inner  mysteries 
that  are  taught  at  Princeton,  the 
critic  proceeds  with  great  delibera- 
tion to  turn  him  out  again,  by  dis- 
covering that  his  doctrine  is  in  fact 
little  better  than  naturalism,  or  ra- 
tionalism. Letting  Dr.  BushnelPs 
solemn  and  explicit  asseverations  to 
the  contrary  go  for  nothing,  though 
he  recognizes  them  distinctly;  he 
concludes  the  first  portion  of  his  ar- 
gument with  quotations  from  two 
uermftn    Rationalists,    Hase    and 


Wegscbeider,  we  suppose  to  show 
the  coincidence  of  language  or  sen- 
timent. That  they  do"  show  it  we 
have  failed  to  see.  We  certainly 
think  that  a  quotation  from  the  re- 
viewer himself  ought  to  be  given  to 
complete  the  square  of  coincidences 
in  naturalistic  doctrines.  "There 
is,"  says  the  Princeton  reviewer, "  a 
natural  adaptation  in  all  means  of 
God^s  appointment,  to  the  end  they 
are  intended  to  accomplish.  There 
is  an  appropriate  connection  between 
sowing  and  reaping,  between  dili- 
gence and  prosperity,  truth  and  holi- 
ness, religious  training  and  the  re- 
ligious life  of  children."  Here  is  . 
naturalism,  as  clear  as  the  sunlight. 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
the  Princeton  reviewer  be  a  super- 
naturafist  ?  Because,  to  use  his  own 
language,  he  refers  "  the  connec- 
tion between  the  religion  of  parents 
and  that  of  their  children,"  *'to  the 
promise  of  God  and  his  blessing 
on  faithful  parental  training."  And 
when  Dr.  Bushnell  briefly  describes 
his  own  theory  *'  by  natural  laws  in- 
habited by  supernatural  agencies" 
—what  right  has  his  critic  to  say 
that  Dr.  B.  is  a  whit  less  of  a  super- 
naturalist  than  himself,  or  to  say 
that  his  theory  is  nothing  more  than 
that  which  '^resolves  it  into  a  law 
of  nature,  accounting  for  the  con- 
nexion in  question  in  the  same  way 
or  on  the  same  principles,  which 
determine  the  transmission  of  other 
forms  of  character  from  parent  to 
children  ?" 

But  as  the  reviewer  progresses  in 
his  argument  to  prove  Dr.  B.  a  ra- 
tionalist, he  waxes  stronger,  just  as 
he  did  in  going  from  step  to  step  in 
making  him  a  Princelonian.  He 
speaks  "of  the  ridicule  which  he 
heaps  on  the  idea  of  any  immediate 
interference  of  the  Spirit  of  God," 
in  a  way  which  in  our  view  is  un- 
just and  ungenerous.  He  then 
thinks  no  honest  account  can  bo 
given  for  his  pleasing  the  Unitarians, 
and  finally  brings  this  argument 
which  has  ascaaded  up  to  the  point  ^ 
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which  made  Dr.  B.  almost  a  Cal- 
▼tflist  of  the  straitest  sect,  and  then 
has  descended  till  it  has  made  him 
almost  a  Unitarian,  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant pi^ctical  conclusion,  viz.  ^Mbat 
there  is  enough  of  a  rationalistic  cast 
about  it  to  account  for  all  the  disap* 
probation  it  has  excited,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  course  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee.''  This  and  a  word  of 
notice  for  Dr.  Tyler,  is  all  the  com- 
fort that  it  gives  to  its  New  England 
brethren.  The  ingenuity  of  the  ar- 
ticle certainly  seems  to  be  its  most 
remarkable  merit,  and  we  think 
much  credit  is  due  to  it  for  the  de- 
gree of  success  with  which  it  has 
endeavored  to  argue  in  directions  so 
opposite  and  to  satisfy  interests  so 
diverse. 

The  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Society  deserve  a  word.  The  only 
notice  which  this  Committee  have 
taken  of  Dr.  BushnelPs  argument  is, 
we  are  informed,  to  pass  and  trans- 
mit a  resolution,  relinquishing  all 
claim  to  the  copyright  of  ^^  the  Dis- 
courses." This  vote  was  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  B.  with  no  comment  or 
explanation,  except  that  contained 
in  a  formal  preamble.  This  strikes 
us  as  rather  a  cool  proceeding,  and 
perhaps  it  was  designed  to  show 
that  they  received  the  Argument 
*^  coolly."  The  relinquishment  of 
the  copyright,  by  the  way,  was  a 
little  "  supererogatory,"  inasmuch 
as  the  title  to  it  had  never  been 
wholly  yielded  by  him,  so  that  there 
is  not  even  the  slender  justice  or 
courtesy  of  which  there  is  a  show. 

Some  argument  and  some  indig- 
nation has  been  expressed  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Committee,  that  it 
should  be  asserted  that  they  had  de- 
signed to  ^^  suppress  the  book,"  as  if 
any  body  had  supposed  that  the 
Committee  would  think  of  hiding  or 
killing  the  dangerous  thing,  after 
they  had  got  it  into  their  power.  We 
assure  those  who  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  defend  the  Committee 
against  this  charge,  that  aniong  the 
an&vonible    judgments  that  have 

Vol.  VI.  19 


been  passed  upon  their  conduct,  we< 
never  heard  that  they  were  suspected 
of  beiogcapableof  a  purpose  so  weak 
as  this.  But  we  ask,  is  it  nothing 
to  receive,  examine  with  great  delib- 
eration, and  finally  to  conclude  to 
publish,  a  work  from  a  man  like  the 
author,  and  then  quietly  to  stop  the 
sale  and  give  no  reason  either  to 
him  or  the  public.  If  they  had  ob- 
jected to  the  sentiments  of  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  or  had  thought  it 
a  work  unsuitable  for  their  society 
and  had  said  so,  this  would  have 
been  manly  and  fair.  If  having  de- 
cided to  publish  it  at  the  end  of  a 
long  deliberation ;  they  had  then  dis- 
covered, even  at  the  suggestion  of 
critics  from  another  state,  or  by  the 
objections  of  their  patrons  nearer 
home,  that  the  sentiments  were 
doubtful  or  obscurely  expressed,  or 
would  expose  them  to  embarrassing 
controversies  or  suspicions,  and  on 
any  or  all  of  these  grounds  had  con- 
cluded to  issue  no  more  copies,  and 
bed  given  the  grounds  of  this  change 
of  opinion  to  Dr.  B.  and  the  public, 
this  would  have  been  just  to  the  au- 
thor, the  public  and  themselves, 
however  little  credit  it  might  gain  to 
their  fitness  to  pass  an  independent 
judgment  on  an  unpublished  manu- 
script. But  to  stop  the  book  and 
give  no  reason,  is  to  treat  the  author 
and  the  public  with  too  little  consid- 
eration, and  argues  a  liberty  of  judg- 
ing and  of  disposing  of  a  man's  good 
name,  which  is  not  usually  entrusted 
to  committees,  and  which  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  none.  Whose  char- 
acter is  safe,  whose  opinions  may 
not  be  marked,  if  a  committee  hold- 
ing a  position  of  so  much  influence, 
can  thus  dispose  of  character  and 
pronounce  upon  opinions,  without  be- 
ing held  to  answer  to  any  tribunal  ? 
And  is  this  manifest  wrong,  both 
in  principle  and  in  the  method  of 
its  exercise,  to  be  slurred  over,  by 
defending  the  Committee  from  a 
charge  which  no  one  could  think  of 
making!*  Certainly  not.  We  re- 
spect the  Committee  and  the  Society 
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of  which  they  are  the  organ,  bat  we 
must  take  the  leave  to  say,  that  while 
we  concede  to  them  the  eniirest 
freedom  in  judging  (or  themselves 
on  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  also 
in  reversing  any  judgments  which 
they  may  have  pronounced ;  and 
while  too  we  believe  that  they  must 
be  far  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of,  a  work  for  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  than  we  can  be ;  still 
we  can  not  concede  to  them  the 
right  to  deal  in  this  way  with  any 
man's  good  name,  in  the  name  of 
all  fair  dealing  and  good  manners 
and  Christian  courtesy,  we  protest 
against  it. 

As  patriotic  New  Englanders,  we 
have  a  natural  pride  in  our  metrop- 
olis. As  provincial  to  Boston,  we 
may  be  expected  to  defer  to  the 
judgments  which  issue  from  our 
lawful  capital.  But  we  can  not  so 
far  defer  to  these  decisions  as  to  be 
content  that  they  shall  dispose  of  our 
reputation  for  orthodoxy  in  this  sum* 
mary  manner,  and  that  our  brethren 
shall  capitally  condemn  us,  without 
trial  and  without  an  appeal. 

We  profess  also  a  strong  interest 
in  the  faith  and  principles  which  we 
hold  in  common  with  our  orthodox 
brethren  at  Boston.  Feeling  thus, 
our  concern  and  interest  is  not  a 
little  sensitive  that  this  faith  may  be 
defended  by  honorable  methods,  and 
that  a  concern  for  the  truth,  may  nev- 
er betray  into  a  neglect  of  the  plain 
maxims  of  common  justice.  We 
confess  our  mortification  that  this 
zeal  for  the  truth  has  been  exposed 
to  the  Unitarian  body,  in  actions  so 
undignified ; — that  a  book  so  inter- 
esting and  useful  as  this,  has  been 
laid  aside,  and  not  a  reason  has  been 
rendered,  nor  a  fault  has  been  spe- 
cified ; — so  that  when  the  uninitiated 
ask,  *•  if  this  book  be  heretical,  what 
is  orthodoxy,  and  what  is  it  to  be 
sound  in  the  faith?'  the  only  an- 
swer that  they  can  receive,  is,  *  A 
man  is  orthodox  when  he  is  ortho- 
dox I  and  sound  in  the  faith  wiien  he 
is  sound  I' 


We  are  still  more  mortified  that 
it  should  have  been  suggested  or 
confessed  as  a  sufficient  reason  to 
condemn  the  book,  that  the  Unitart« 
ans  are  pleased  with  it,  and  it  can 
not  therefore  be  either  sound  or 
honest.  The  Unitarians  may  all  be 
very  artful  and  dishonest  men  for 
aught  we  know.  Our  Boston  breth- 
ren ought  to  know  better  than  we. 
But  it  is  hardly  expedient  to  tell 
them  so,  nor  is  it  either  wise  or  pol- 
itic to  talk  of  them  in  this  way  as  a 
class  of  men  who  can  not  be  trusted* 

This  talking  of  them  as  a  class, 
in  terms  expressive  of  suspicion  and 
horror,  or  the  dividing  them  into 
subordinate  divisions  according  to 
their  relative  claims  to  soundness  in 
the  faith  or  true  piety,  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  liberty  utterly  un- 
warrantable and  offensive.  Are  they 
not  men,  and  as  such  are  they  not 
to  be  supposed  to  have  reasons  for 
their  opinions,  and  to  hold  tliem  on 
some  distinct  grounds?  As  men 
too  may  they  not  be  reasoned  with, 
and  is  there  any  way  of  approach- 
ing  them  with  hope,  except  as  yon 
concede  to  them,  in  form  at  least, 
the  power  of  judging,  and  the  ca* 
pacity  of  feeling  the  force  of  an  ar» 
gument.  If  they  have  a  wrong  and 
deficient  system,  as  we  believe  they 
have,  it  is  a  very  plain  and  simple 
business  to  tell  them  what  we  be* 
lieve  aixl  why  we  believe  it,  and  to 
show  them  why  their  system  is  defi* 
cient  and  wherein.  If  they  are  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  a  Chris* 
tian  duty  which  we  owe  to  them,  to 
meet  them  in  the  religious  as  we  do 
in  the  social  world,  with  some  show 
of  friendly  concern,  that  we  may 
have  a  common  faith.  We  ought 
to  believe  them  capable  of  changing 
their  opinions. 

Besides,  we  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  they  will  change.  We 
do  not  expect  that  they  will  do  this 
all  at  once,  but  that  they  may  look 
at  the  Christian  faith  with  less  and 
less  prejudice,  and  with  a  full  and 
still  fuller  oonaent  to  all  its  princi- 
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1^08.  If  that  time  shoald  have  al« 
ready  come  with  any,  and  we  not 
he  aware  of  it,  it  is  quite  ungracioiM 
to  take  the  very  sign  of  their  con- 
version, as  a  ground  of  reproach 
against  the  bo^  or  the  man  who 
has  been  the  means  of  it,  and  to  re- 
pel every  token  of  a  conomon  way 
of  thinking,  or  every  sign  which  in* 
dicates  an  approach  to  it,  by  repul- 
sive and  suspicious  attitudes.  These 
eeem  to  us  very  plain  and  simple 
principles,  and  we  regret  that  they 
have  been  sinned  against  in  tlie  pres- 
ent controversy. 

#         II         •         •         # 

In  taking  leave  of  this  book,  we 


say  distioctly  to  our  readers,  thai  it 
has  not  been  our  object  to  criticise 
the  whole  volume,  or  to  siH  every  ex- 
pression, illustration  or  opinion  even, 
advanced  by  its  author.  There 
are  expressions  which  we  think 
might  have  been  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, illustrations  which  might  have 
been  improved,  and  opinions  which 
are  hastily  ventured  and  not  well 
defended.  The  doctrine  of  the  book 
as  we  understand  it,  we  think  to  be 
true  and  important.  The  leading  ar- 
guments we  have  noticed,  as  far  as 
they  seemed  to  call  for  our  criticism, 
and  the  reception  of  the  work  haa . 
seemed  worthy  of  cpmment. 


THE    FINANCIAL   CEISIS   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Thb  bankruptcy  of  several  hun- 
dred of  the  most  eminent  conuner- 
cial  firms  of  Great  Britain,  the  al- 
most entire  prostration  of  private 
credit,  the  depreciation  of  public 
stocks  to  the  extent  of  one-fiAh  their 
nominal  value,  and  a  much  greater 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  rail- 
way and  other  securities, — and  the 
extreme  embarrassment  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  are  events  which  can 
not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  ev- 
ery intelligent  man  in  the  commu- 
nity. Eighteen  months  since,  the 
nation  was  apparently  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition,  every  opera- 
tive being  employed,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  fully  developed  ; 
while  at  the  present  time,  the  pros- 
tration of  the  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing interests  is  nnore  com- 
plete and  universal  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  unless  possibly  in  the  year 
1825. 

We  propose  to  examine  in  a  brief 
and  rather  desultory  manner,  the 
eausM  and  probable  results  of  this 
state  of  things.  We  enter  upon  this 
work  with  diffidence,  as  we  are 
aware  that  our  distance  from  the 


theater  6f  these  events,  may  preveoi 
us  fVom  estimating  correctly  the  sub- 
ject in  some  of  its  relations.  Still 
we  believe  that  this  distance,  and 
the  consequent  exemption  fnmi  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  may 
enable  us  to  take  a  more  calm  and 
accurate  view  of  the  course  of  events, 
than  can  easily  be  formed  by  an 
actor  and  sufferer. 

Two  causes  have  been  aInrK>st 
uniformly  assigned  by  the  English 
and  American  press  for  the  state  of 
things  to  which  we  have  referred ; — 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  met- 
als in  payment  for  food,  and  the 
immense  investments  in  railways. 
To  both  these  causes  a  part  of  the 
calamity  is  without  doubt  to  be  as- 
cribed ;  but  in  our  remarks  we  shall 
give  the  precedence  to  two  or  three 
others. 

We  suspect  that  the  cause  to 
which,  more  than  any  other,  the 
mischief  is  to  be  attributed  is,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  middling  and  high- 
er classes  have  for  a  long  series  of 
years  ^  lived  beyond  their  means.' 
It  has  excited  universal  surprise  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bankrupt 
houses  have  proved  to  be  utterly 
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rottea.  Several,  whose  indebtedness 
amounted  to  from  three  to  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  had  not  sufficient 
property  in  their  hands  to  pay  twen- 
ty-five cents  on  the  dollar,  and,  as 
is  now  ascertained,  had  been  in  this 
situation  for  many  years.  The  in* 
dividuals  composing  these  houses 
lived  in  the  most  expensive  manner. 
In  many  cases  these  parties  having 
abundant  credit,  and  being  utterly 
insolvent,  made  from  time  to  time 
extravagant  speculations  in  branches 
foreign  to  their  regular  business, 
and  thus  became  more  and  more 
.  irretrievably  involved.  How  far 
such  habits  of  extravagance  have 
pervaded  these  classes  of  the  British 
community,  it  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  beyond  question  they 
have  existed  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  would  be  believed  by  a  care- 
less observer.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  nobility  are  involved  in 
debt  to  an  enormous  and  embarrass- 
ing degree ;  so  that,  their  landed 
estates  being  entailed,  their  incomes 
are  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors.  The  late  Duke  of 
York  at  the  lime  of  his  death  was  in 
debt  several  millions  of  dollars,  and 
if  we  recollect  right,  his  estate  paid 
a  very  small  dividend.  It  is  not  a 
very  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
name  of  a  nobleman  in  the  list  of 
bankrupts  in  "  the  Gazette." 

As  these  habits  df  reckless  ex- 
travagance have  been  prevalent  to  a 
great  extent  and  for  many  years,  it 
is  evident  that  their  results  must  be 
almost  equally  disastrous  to  the  debt- 
or and  the  creditor,  and  must  exert 
a  ruinous  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity. When  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing debts  promptly  and  equitably  is 
universal  in  a  community,  goods 
will  be  sold  at  fair  prices,  and  pur- 
chased with  prudence.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  debts  will  be  paid,  the  pur- 
chaser will  readily  buy  any  amount 
of  goods,  from  any  one  who  will 
trust  him,  whether  he  requires  them 
or  not,  and  the  seller  wiii  charge  a 


sufficient  advance  to  cover  the  Hsk. 
Of  course  the  national  industry  will, 
so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  stats 
of  things  alluded  to,  be  directed  in 
a  useless  and  perhaps  injurious  chaa* 
nel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in 
addition  to  the  ruinous  eflfect  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  community,  which 
is  thus  produced. 

We  regard,  as  another  cause  of 
this  wide-spread  calamity,  the  im« 
mense  extension  of  commercial  ored- 
it  and  indebtedness.  After  the  con- 
vulsion  of  1837  in  our  own  country, 
when  we  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  it  to  begin  to  examine  its  caus- 
es, we  were  unanimous  in  assigning 
as  the  most  prominent  and  eflic;ient, 
the  extensive  operations  upon  ficti- 
tious capital ;  which  capital  was  to 
a  great  extent  furnished  by  banking 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  England,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  precisely  the 
same  eflfect  has  been  produced, 
though  in  a  diflferent  manner.  Indi- 
vidual houses  have  taken  the  posi^ 
tion,  and  accomplished  the  results, 
produced  in  this  country  by  banks 
in  the  period  alluded  to ;  their  notes 
and  acceptances,  from  time  to  time 
paid  and  replaced  by  others,  being 
always  in  the  market  to  a  very  large 
amount,  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  bank  notes  in  eyery  particu- 
lar, except  one,  that  of  a  circulating 
medium.  Every  one  knows  that 
whether  business  is  conducted  in  the 
most  healthy  and  prudent  manner, 
or  with  extreme  recklessness,  the 
paper  of  individual  houses,  and  bank 
notes  and  credits,  must  constitute 
the  available  assets  of  the  mercan- 
tile community.  In  the  former  state 
of  things,  however,  these  assets  have 
real  convertible  value;  in  the  latter 
they  pass  currently  until  the  crisis^ 
the  day  of  reckoning,  comes,  and 
they  are  then  found  to  equal  in  value 
^^  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.'* 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cel- 
ebrated denunciation  of  General 
Jackson  against  all  ^'  men  who  trade 
on  borrowed  capital,"  bnt  we  fully 
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believe  that  in  most  cases,  when  the 
resalt  is  aot  averted  by  unusual  in* 
dostry  and  prudencei  tbey  will 
*'  break.'  In  the  memorable  year 
refef  red  to  in  our  own  history,  when 
matters  were  teUled  up^  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  fMroperty  of  many 
banking  institutions  consisted  in  the 
promissory  notes  of  insolvent  mer* 
chants,  while  the  property  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mercantile  com* 
munify  was  represented  by  the  notes 
ef  these  banks  and  of  other  mer- 
chants equally  insolvent.  Of  course 
a  oommon  ruin  involved  both  class- 
es, leaving  here  and  there  one  who 
with  extreme  difficulty  kept  his  head 
above  water.  In  London,  the  set- 
tling day  has  now  arrived.  Multi^ 
tudes  whose  credit  had  been  for 
many  years,  in  some  cases  for  half 
a  century,  unquestioned,  are  found 
to  be  irretrievably  insolvent;  and 
their  bills  constitute  the  whole  assets 
of  an  almost  innumerable  company 
of  smaller  houses.  We  are  aware 
that  the  commercial  business  of  Lon- 
don is  enormously  extended,  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
globe  is  consummated  in  that  city ; 
still  when  we  learn  the  vast  indebt- 
edness of  many  of  the  insolvent 
houses,  and  estimate  from  them  the 
liabilities  of  the  much  greater  num- 
ber who  still  continue  to  meet  their 
engagements,  we  can  not  doubt  but 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
bills  floating  in  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis,  are  what  are  styled 
in  vulgar  mercantile  parlance,  kUe9 
-—let  fly  to  raise  money  and  not  in 
settlement  of  real  transactions. 

We  would  suggest  as  another 
cause  of  these  embarrassments,  the 
investment  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  securities  and  other  kinds  of  prop«> 
erty  in  foreign  countries.  It  was 
stated  that  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
house  was  caused  by  their  having 
more  than  half  a  million  sterling 
locked  up  in  sugar  estates  in  the 
MHurititis,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
this  vast  sum  would  be  a  total  loss. 
Other  houses  held  immense  amounts 


of  Mexican  hoods,  Spanish  bonds, 
the  stocks  issued  by  some  of  our  in- 
solvent states,  and  other  unavailable 
seourities  of  a  similar  nature.  In- 
vestments of  this  nature  have  not 
recently  been  made  with  such  ex- 
travagant folly  as  in  1825 ;  still  the 
amount  thus  held  by  houses  in  Lon- 
don, could  it  be  ascertained,  would 
occasion  universal  astonishment. 

An  inadequate  currency  has,  we 
think,  assisted  in  producing  this  re- 
sult While  the  commerce  of  the 
country  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  many  years  past,  the  currency, 
by  which  we  mean  specie  and  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  either 
remained  stationary  or  been  con- 
tracted in  amount.  When  the  Bank 
of  England  was  rechartered  in  1844, 
a  radical  change  was  made  in  the 
principles  on  which  its  circulation 
should  be  regulated.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  state  the  chan- 
ges thus  made  by  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
celebrated  bill ;  their  result  is,  that 
as  the  specie  held  by  the  Bank  di- 
minishes, that  institution  is  compel- 
led to  contract  its  circulation,  and  of 
course  to  diminish  its  discounts.  It 
is  almost  universally  conceded  by 
the  leading  journals  and  reviews, 
that  the  system  works  badly,  and 
that  its  practical  operation  has  con- 
tributed a  large  share  towards  pro- 
ducing the  present  state  of  things. 

The  large  importations  of  food 
from  foreign  countries  have  unques- 
tionably exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  effecting  the  present  dis- 
tress. If  they  have  not  been  the 
ultimate  cause ;  if  the  extravagance, 
the  overtrading,  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars which  we  have  mentioned, 
have  produced  unsoundness  and  dis- 
ease in  the  commercial  body  politic, 
the  large  exportations  of  specie  con- 
sequent on  these  importations  have 
without  doubt  brought  the  disease  to 
a  head,  and  accelerated  a  result 
which  otherwise  might  have  possibly 
been  delayed  for  many  years.  Still 
it  appears  to  us  unquestionably  true, 
that  had  the  finanoial  interests  of 
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Great  Bntaio  been  in  a  beftlthjr 
state,  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
purchases  of  bread  stuflk  would  have 
been  so  small  in  comparison  with 
Ihe  present  terrible  prostration,  that 
they  would  hardly  have  been  worlh 
regarding.  These  bread  stuffs  have 
actually  been  paid  for  to  a  large  ex* 
tent  by  sending  on  our  state  stocks 
and  other  securities  to  be  sold  in  this 
country ;  and  the  balance  might 
have  been  liquidated  by  the  sale  of 
manufactured  goods  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  by  loans  upon  the  conti* 
nent,  had  not  the  evil  influences 
which  we  have  mentioned,  prevented 
that  healthy  action  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  relief  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  calls 
for  money  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  have  amounted  during  the 
present  year  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars.  To 
withdraw  this  vast  sum  from  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment, must  at  any  time  interrupt 
the  usual  course  of  business  and 
produce  embarrassment,  especially 
as  these  investments  are  for  the  time 
wholly  unproductive ;  and  it  is  per- 
iectly  evident  that  the  extent  of  this 
embarrassment  must  have  been 
greatly  increased  from  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  evil  influences 
which  we  have  been  considering. 
It  must  be  remembered  however, 
that  this  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  payment  for  Brit- 
ish iron  and  British  labor ;  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  kingdom  is 
not  diminished  by  these  payments ; 
and  that  the  inconvenience  thus  re- 
sulting would  be  partial  and  tempo- 
rary, if  the  mercantile  community 
were  in  other  respects  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Did  our  limits  permit, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  examine 
the  general  systems  of  British  rail- 
ways, and  their  effect  upon  the  share- 
holders and  the  community ;  but  this 
is  a  field  into  which  we  can  not  at 
this  time  enter. 

We  had  proposed  to  consider  the 
probable  results  of  the  events  which 
have  thus  passed  under  otir  review. 


Some  of  the  most  obrioiis  we  wtU 
Mgg^  briefly  ;  but  with  regard  to 
other  particulars  about  which  we 
might  be  inclined  to  speculate,  we 
are  restrained  by  the  consciousness 
that  before  these  pages  meet  the  eye 
of  our  readers,  events  may  have 
transpired  which  would  render  our 
speculations  futile. 

Like  every  other  storm  which  de- 
vastates the  natural  or  the  political 
and  social  world,  this  tornado  will 
in  time  exhaust  its  strength  and  blow 
over.  Although  to  a  reader  of  daily 
journals  private  credit  seems  en- 
tirely prostrated,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  haidly  one  mercantile 
firm  in  a  hundred,  has  acttially  be- 
come bankrapt  The  amount  of  solid 
wealth  in  Great  Britain,  consisting 
of  land,  buildings,  shipping  and  mer- 
chandixe,  is  enormously  great ;  and 
this  fact  properly  appreciated,  will 
soon  inspire  confidence,  and  revi- 
ving confidence  will  in  time  make 
money  aufl^iently  abundant.  Still 
the  thousands  who  have  become 
bankrupt,  and  the  vastly  greater 
number  whose  property  is  seriously 
impaired,  will  long  have  occasion  to 
remember  the  crisis  of  1847.  We 
regret  to  say,  that  we  fear  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  du- 
ring the  present  winter,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  will  be  extreme. 
The  high  price  of  food,  the  great 
number  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts partially  or  wholly  unable  to 
obtain  work,  the  multitudes  of  labor- 
ers on  railways  thrown  suddenly  out 
of  employment,  the  impaired  means 
of  multitudes  whose  charities  have 
heretofore  mitigated  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  the  disorganization  and  law- 
lessness of  Ireland,  and  the  general 
want  of  heart  and  hope  in  tl^  com* 
munity,  present  a  picture  which  we 
are  unwilling  to  look  upon. 

How  far  the  events  of  this  year 
will  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
world  in  British  stability  and  integ- 
rity, we  can  not  at  present  fully  de- 
termine. We  will  barely  suggest 
to  the  tho«;^tful  reader  whether 
there  are  not  causes  in  operation. 
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which  will  dinuDMh,  to  mj  the  koMtv 
the  preemuieiioe  of  Great  Brtiaui  tm 
a  commerciai  and  roanufacturiDg 
people  amoog  the  iiatioDs  of  the 
earth.  Into  the  ceotideratioo  of 
these  causes  we  may  be  disposed  to 
enter  at  a  future  time. 

It  may  be  well  in  concluding  our 
remarks  on  the  financial  crisis  of 
Great-  Britain,  to  speak  of  its  eifects 
upon  our  own  country.  Owing  to 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
principal  hankruplciea  took  place, 
and  to  some  other  causes,  the  direct 
loss  experienced  by  our  fellow  citi* 
zens  has  been  much  less  than  we 
should  have  anticipated,  when  we 
consider  the  intimate  and  very  exten- 
sive  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  nations.  The  depression  of 
business  in  England  however,  has 
occasioned  a  great  decline  in  the  value 
of  our  staple  productions,  particularly 
of  cotton,  which  will  be  severely  felt 
in  this  country,  particularly  at  the 
south.  We  liave  also  had  asthe  direct 
result  of  this  state  of  things  in  Great 
Britain,  a  serious  pressure  for  mo* 
ney  and  increase  in  its  market  val- 
ue, in  some  of  our  large  cities.  But 
A  we  regard  this  pressure  as  artifi* 
eial  and  transitory,  and  as  it  has  not 
occasioned  prostration  of  private 
credit,  we  trust  its  eflect  upon  our 
merchants  will  on  the  wliole,  be  fa- 
vorable, particularly  as  it  will  dimin* 
ish  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
and  induce  caution  in  forming  new 
ensagemeats. 

If  we  have  jtidged  correctly  re- 


specting  the  causes  of  these  troubles 
of  our  transatlantic  friends,  we  may 
derive  one  lesson  from  our  re* 
view  of  them,— «  lesson  which  the 
events  that  transpired  among  us  ten 
years  since,  taught  even  more  im- 
pressively ;  to  avoid  overtrading 
and  extravagance.  During  the  five 
years  past  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion or  an  interruptioo,  been  pros- 
perous in  all  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  and  have  accumulated 
wealth  and  developed  the  national 
resources  to  an  extent  which  our 
most  intelligent  citizens  can  hardly 
appreciate  or  realize.  Much  of  the 
wealth  acquired  has  been  employed 
in  the  payment  of  debts  previously 
incurred,  or  has  been  expended 
for  valuable  and  productive  prop- 
erty, such  as  manufactories  and  rail- 
roads. Probably  at  no  previous 
time  was  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple more  free  from  embarrassing 
debt  than  at  this  moment.  Whether 
this  state  of  things  shall  continuOf 
depends  in  part  upon  many  things 
connected  with  the  action  of  goveri>- 
ment,  and  of  foreign  nations ;  but 
the  cause  most  influential  and  potent 
is  within  our  own  control ;  we  shall 
determine  for  ourselves,  and  our  de« 
termination  will  decide  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country,  whether 
we  will  shun  or  imitate  the  example 
of  speculative  folly,  extended  and 
baseless  commerce,  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  habits  of  life,  which  we 
have  been  considering. 


8HORT    NOTICES. 


TrailVsNew  Translation  qfJose^ 
phus. — Mr.  George  Virtue,  26  John 
street.  New  York,  has  in  course  of 
publication,  ^^The  Worksof  Flavius 
JJosBPHUS,  an  entirely  new  transla- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  Robskt  Traill, 
D.D.,  M.R.LA.,  dEC.  dtc,  with  notes 
and  explanatory  essays,  by  Isaac 
Tatlob,  of  Ongar;  accompanied 
by  numerous  steel  engravings,  illua- 
tratiag  tfae  soeoes  of  tfae  history^ 


with  Medallion  Heads  of  the  person* 
ages  mentbned  by  Joeephus,  from 
the  only  authentic  sources."  The 
illustrations  are  from  an  eminent 
artist,  who  spent  neariy  a  year  in 
Palestine  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
taining them;  and  the  engravings 
are  amons  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  art.  But  that  in  which  our  read- 
ers will  justly  feel  the  deepest  iater- 
est,  b  the  character  of  the  transla- 
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tion.  Id  this  there  is  manifestly  a 
very  great  improvement  upon  Whis* 
ton^s  version,  both  in  point  of  style, 
and  fidelity  to  the  original.  Mr. 
Virtue  publishes  this  edition,  agree- 
ably  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
representatives  of  the  translator,  who 
lost  his  life  by  his  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
his  parishioners,  during  the  late  dis- 
tressing famine  in  Ireland ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  profits  go  to  the  ben- 
efit of  his  family.  Those  who  can 
overlook  this  consideration,  and  the 
superior  style  of  this  splendid  edi- 
tion, may  supply  themselves,  we 
understand,  with  an  inferior  article, 
with  which  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Virtue  is  forced  to  contend. 


WmUton  on  the  Sabbath.— Mr. 
William  G.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  just  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  ^^  Five  Discourses  on  the 
Sabbath,  preached  at  Durham,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  D.D., 
and  first  given  to  the  public  in  1818.^' 
This  he  has  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  author,  who  has  given  it  a 
careful  revision ;  and  he  now  offers 
to  furnish  it  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  copies^  at  cost,  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  circulate  it 
gratuitously,  and  for  a  small  profit,  to 
those  who  purchase  for  sale.  With 
this  view,  he  has  caused  the  work  to 
be  stereotyped.  His  object  is,  "  to 
promote  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  rather  than  pecuni- 
ary advantage.'*  We  need  not  com- 
mend this  laudable  design  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Wil listen's  work,  which  has  long 
been  before  the  public,  and  justly 
esteemed  as  a  popular,  yet  able  ar- 
gument for  the  Christian  Sabbath. 


Todd's  Shorter  CaUchism.—J.  H. 
Butler,  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
published  the  first  volume,  18mo,  of 
a  series,  entitled,  *^  The  Shorter  Cat- 
echism illustrated,  by  John  Todd, 
D.D."  This  work  is  designed  to 
aid  parenti  and  teachers  in  &e  diffi- 


cult task  of  bringing  the  whole  Cat* 
echism  within  the  comprehension  of 
children,  and  investing  its  study 
with  the  necessary  interest  With 
this  in  view,  the  author  has  connect- 
ed with  each  question,  an  illustra- 
tive tale;  which  bears  the  marks 
of  his  well  known  power  over  the 
youthful  mind.  If  the  succeeding 
volumes  shall  equal  the  first,  we 
can,  in  advance,  congratulate  him 
upon  the  complete  success  of  his 
difficult  undertaking. 


Qjr*  The  unexpected  length  of  leveral 
articles,  obliges  us  to  postpone  the  notices 
of  other  works  whicn  we  bad  prepared 
for  this  number. 


Note. — The  Common  School  Con* 
troversy  in  Massachusetts, — The  au- 
thor of  a  pamphlet,  containing  four 
letterstothe  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey, 
D.D.,  to  whom  unfavorable  allusion 
was  made  in  an  article  with  the  above 
title,  contained  in  our  last  Number, 
has  sent  us  an  extended  vindication 
of  himself,  which  he  desires  us  to 
publish.  It  would  be  so  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  plan  of  the  New 
Englander,  to  admit  a  personal  con- 
troversy between  writers,  that  wo 
must  shun  every  thing  which  can 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  prece- 
dent for  such  a  course.  Had  we 
known  at  first  the  name  of  the  re- 
spondent, we  should  have  been  un- 
willing to  suspect  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  any  measures,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  dishonorable,  for  promo- 
ting an  object,  however  dear  and 
important.  And  now  with  his  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  before  us,  we 
think  he  has  successfully  exonerated 
himself  from  such  an  imputation. 
This  expression  of  opinion,  we  hope 
will  have  the  efiect  of  doing  him 
full  justice,  with  those  few  persons, 
to  whom  an  anonymous  writer's 
name  can  be  known.  At  the  same 
time,  he  will  pardon  us  for  saying, 
in  justice  to  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, that  the  facts,  as  understood 
and  stated  by  him,  fully  justify  the 
▼iew  which  was  taken  of  his  course. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  poorly  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  bearings  of  the  British 
system  of  postage,  first  devised  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  They  look  at 
it  only  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
conceived  notions,  and  compare  it 
with  the  present  system  as  if  it  were 
only  an  amendment  of  the  latter. 
Whereas  in  fact  it  is  an  entirely  new 
system.  Its  adoption  was,  so  far,  a 
revolution.  It  introduces  a  new  set  of 
principles,  and  a  new  current  of 
ideas.  Mr.  Hill  himself  was  not 
entirely  divested  of  old  notions,  and 
therefore,  in  commending  his  sys- 
tem to  public  favor,  he  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  would  produce  as 
much  revenue,  in  five  years^  time, 
as  the  old  system.  But  the  practi- 
cal statesmen  who  took  up  the 
scheme  as  a  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr. 
Francis  Baring,  better  understood 
its  radical  character,  and  boldly 
avowed  that  they  were  constrained 
to  adopt  it  because  the  people  de- 
manded it,  and  the  public  good 
would  be  promoted  by  it,  and  be- 
cause it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
old  system  was  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
had  fallen  utterly  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  They  were  therefore 
satisfied  that  a  radical  change  of 

Vol.  VI.  20 


feeling  was  the  only  change  that 
afforded  a  rational  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. They  would  therefore  re- 
duce the  rate  of  postage  at  once  to 
the  lowest  rate  proposed,  and  would 
have  the  post-ofiice  henceforth  con- 
ducted as  a  public  convenience  and 
not  as  a  means  of  making  money 
for  the  government.  Hence  the  in- 
quiry is  continually  before  the  de- 
partment— How  can  the  public  con- 
venience be  better  promoted  than  it 
is  ?  Never  is  the  question  raised — 
By  what  vexatious  interference  with 
the  free  use  of  the  mail  can  a  little 
more  money  be  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment ?  A  letter  is  never  scru- 
tinized by  prying  clerks  to  see  if  it 
does  not  contain  another  letter  to 
somebody  else.  The  infallible 
scales  determine  at  once  how  much 
the  government  is  entitled  to,  and 
as  they  render  no  more  service, 
they  ask  no  more  pay  on  account  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  con- 
tents. And  when  a  letter  is  once 
put  into  the  mail,  and  the  postage 
paid,  the  department  is  then  bound 
for  its  delivery,  although  it  may  ffo 
to  a  dozen  offices  before  finding  its 
owner,  without  additional  charge. 
And  so  indefatigable  are  the  sub- 
ordinafes  of  the  department,  that 
they  rarely  miss  of  finding  a  man 
if  he  is  in  the  kingdom.    We  know 
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the  case  of  a  gentleman  from  the 
West,  who  went  to  London,  but  neg- 
lected to  give  his  family  any  direc- 
tions as  to  the  sending  of  letters. 
His  wife  addressed  him  in  London, 
and  the  letter  bad  not  been  three 
days  in  town  before  the  carrier 
found  him  out,  a  stranger  among 
two  millions  of  people.  That  is 
very  unlike  an  American  post-office. 
In  like  manner  a  newspaper  that  is 
once  put  into  the  mail,  may  be  re- 
mailed  until  it  is  worn  out,  without 
ever  being  charged  with  postage. 

Being  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
information  is  wanting  to  arouse  the 
people  of  this  country  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  same  precious  boon 
of  cheap  postage,  which  has  proved 
so  great  a  blessing  in  England,  we 
have  looked  about  for  new  sources 
of  information  to  spread  before  our 
readers.  The  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  this  subject  have  probably 
never  been  read  in  this  country  by 
any  eye  except  our  own.  In  them 
the  whole  subject  was  discussed  in 
all  its  bearings,  by  the  ablest  states- 
men of  England.  The  debates 
fill  nearly  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
pages,  double-columned  and  closer 
than  the  pages  ^  of  the  New  Eng* 
lander.  We  have  examined  them 
carefully,  pen  in  hand,  and  have 
transcribed  from  these  volumes  what 
we  now  present  to  our  readers, 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  views  with  which 
the  new  system  was  adopted,  and 
the  rule  by  which  the  success  is  to 
be  tested. 

The  subject  was  alluded  to  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  session  of 
1889,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  some  of  the  numerous  petitions 
that  poured  in  from  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  June  3, 
1839,  in  presenting  petitions  from 
a  great  many  places  in  favor  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  penny  postage,  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  from  the  lAeasure 
proposed  by  the  committee,  of  2d. 
as  the  uniform  rate  of  pottage.    He 


said  that  unless  they  adopted  Mr. 
HilPs  plan  of  id,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  illegal  convey- 
ance of  letters.  The  only  way  they 
could  hope  to  prevent  that  would  bie 
by  taking  the  postage  at  the  lowest 
rate,  namely,  a  penny.  He  thought 
the  principle  should  be  adopted  to 
encourage  letter  writing,  and  there- 
fore they  should  allow  every  man 
to  write,  and  send  a  letter  without  a 
stamp,  if  he  pleased,  but  that  all 
such  letters  should  be  charged,  on 
delivery,  at  a  higher  rate.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  treasury  should 
not  purchase  the  stamps  as  well  as 
other  persons,  and  then  it  would  be 
known  what  the  amount  of  the 
money  would  come  to  in  this  way, 
and  thereby  the  whole  of  the  abuse  % 
of  official  franks  would  be  got  rid 
of.  He  would  also  throw  out  the 
propriety  of  allowing  persons  who 
purchased  stamps,  to  send  their  let- 
ters by  any  coach,  carrier,  or  steam- 
boat that  might  choose  to  take  them, 
because,  so  long  as  the  revenue  was 
secured,  parties  opght  to  have  their 
own  option  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance.— ParL  Deb,^  xlvii,  pp. 
1231,  2. 

But  the  regular  debate  was  open- 
ed on  the  5th  of  July,  1839,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Francis  Baring,  in  connection  with 
the  "  opening  of  the  Budget,"  or 
exhibition  of  the  financial  condition 
and  plans  of  the  government.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
year,  of  no  less  than  one  million, 
and  then  explains  his  plan  of  post- 
age reduction,  which  contained  in  it 
a  pledge  of  Parliament  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  which  it  toas  ex* 
pected  would  be  caused  in  the  rev- 
enue. 

"Sir,"  fiaid  he,  "if  my  proposition 
were  one  to  reduce  the  po«ta||[e  on  letters 
to  one  uniform  rate  of  a  penny,  without 
making  sood  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
which  might  ensue,  1  should  expose  my- 
self not  only  to  the  censure  of  the  House 
and  of  the  public,  but  to  the  ridicule  and 
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•wn  of  men  of  tcntc."— Vol.  xlriii,  p. 

"  The  purport  of  the  resolution  is  this  : 
That  it  is  expedieat  to  reduce  the  poet- 
•fe  on  lettem  to  one  uniform  rale  or  one 
penny,  chargeable  on  everj  letter  of  a 
weight  to  be  h«reaAer  fixed  by  law,  the 
parliamentary  privilege  of  franking  being 
abolished,  and  the  official  franking  being 

£  laced  under  strict  regulations:  tbia 
louse  pledging  iuelf,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  of  revenue 
'which  may  be  occasioned  by  such  altera- 
lion  in  the  rate  of  postage." 

**ir  the  committee  will  not  pledge  it« 
self  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  1  shall 
abandon  the  bill  altogether.  And  ahould 
any  honorable  gentleman  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  undertake  the  management  of 
the  (question  under  such  circumstanceg, 
be  will  find  me  as  steadfastly  opposetl  to 
the  measure,  without  this  pledge,  as  the 
House  will  find  me  a  steadfast,  earnest  and 
eager  friend  of  the  measure,  if  J  am  given 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  honestly  car- 
ried out.^'— p.  1359. 

"  It  would  be  clearly  impossible  for  any 
person  who  reasons  justly,  or  who  prop- 
erly considers  his  political  duties,  to  say 
that  we  are  entitled  to  put  at  risk  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  without  at  the  same  time  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  make  good  any  deficien- 
cy which  may  arise.*'— p.  1360. 

"  The  Committee  may  expect  me  to 
state  what  amount  of  loss  may  be  likely 
to  arise  from  this  ehange.  I  shall  not  go 
iato  much  detail  on  this  point,  because  it 
must  be  at  the  best  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  not  at  all  open  to  demonstra- 
tion. Gentlemen  may  assume  that  this 
or  that  amount  of  correspondence  will  be 
created,  but  I  believe  the  ingenuity  of  no 
man  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  close- 
ness, what  the  future  in<^rease  of  letters 
will  be.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  my  own 
anticipation  is,  that  ai  the  outset  the  loss 
will  be  very  considerable  indeed.  I  am  of 
course  anxious  that  this  resolution  shall 
be  carrie/1,  but  I  can  not  disguise  from  the 
House  or  the  public,  the  fact,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  loss  will  be  very  great.  I 
am  the  more  bound  to  disclose  this  opin- 
ion, because,  if  I  did  not  now  avow  it, 
and  if  hereafter  the  loss  does  turn  out  to  be 
considerable,  and  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic should  therefore  be  called  upon  to  pay 
an  eauivalent  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
the  House  might  say  that  1  had  given 
them  no  warning,  that  I  had  deluded 
them  into  a  vote,  and  bad  paltered  with 
the  truth."— p.  1364. 

He  then  proceeded  to  ceil  atten- 
tioD  to  the  coiuideratioos  by  which 
the  measure  itself  was  urged  upon 
their  adoptioii,  the  report  of  the 


Committee,  and  the  petitions  of  tha^ 
people,  and  showed  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  departed  from  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee, 
in  adopting  a  penny  instead  of  a 
two  penny  rate.     He  said  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  last  year,  a  commit- 
tee was  moved  for,  and  acquiesced  in  by 
me  on  the  partof  thefl^vernment,  tocon- 
sider  the  subject  of  postage.  Of  that 
committee  I  may  Justly  observe,  that  there 
are  points  on  which  I  diflferfrom  their  re- 
port, and  on  which  indeed,  let  me  add, 
they  diflfer  fVom  themselves — but  yet  I 
must  admit,  that  a  committee  which  took 
more  pains  to  inform  itself,  whose  collec- 
tion of  evidence  is  more  valuable,  as  giv- 
ing the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent persons  of  all  classes  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  never  remember  in  my  parliamen- 
tary experience.  They  sat  for  many  days, 
they  examined  a  great  variety  of  persona, 
and  though  the  proposition  1  nave  to  make 
difiers  from  that  which  they  have  suggest- 
ed, I  fully  believe  they  would  have  sanc- 
tioned it.  They  made  a  recommendation 
to  the  House,  not  for  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  penny  postage,  but  for  a  general 
two-penny  postage,  to  be  collected  under 
certain  regulations,  and  they  considered 
that  this  two  pence  postage  could  be  in- 
troduced without  any  loss  to  the  revenue. 
Now,  sir,  from  the  best  consideration 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject, comparing  on«  proposition  with  the 
other,  and,  above  all,  considering  the  ev- 
idence taken  before  the  committee,  I  find 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  the  lohoU  of 
the  authorities  conclusively  bearing  in  fa- 
vor of  a  penny  postage  in  preference  to  a 
two  penny  postage.  And,  sir,  I  am  auite 
sure  that  in  making  an  experiment  or  thia 
nature,  it  behoves  this  House  to  set  to 
work,  not  only  fairly  and  frankly,  but 
largely,  in  order  to  come  to  a  satisractory 
result.  And  further,  I  conscientiously 
believe  that  thi  public  run  less  risk 

OF  LOSS  Iir  ADOPTING  THE  PROPOSITIOH 
FOR  A  PKNNV  POSTAGE,  THA5  IT  WOULD 
IF  WE  INTRODUCED  A  TWO-PENNY  POST- 
AGE."—p.  1360. 

The  judgment  and  will  of  the 
public  at  large  is  then  adverted  to, 
as  evinced  by  the  infinite  number  of 
petitions  presented  on  this  subject, 
from  all  classes  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.     He  says  : 

**  I  find  that  the  mass  of  them  present 
the  most  extraordinary  combination  I  ever 
saw,  of  representations  to  one  purpose  * 
from  all  classes,  unswayed  by  any  politi- 
cal motives  wbataver ;  tirom  persons  of  all 
ahadaa  of  ppinion,   political    and   reli- 
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Mai,  ftoa  ckrcymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  from  all  classes  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, from  the  clergymen  of  Scotland, 
from  the  commercial  Mid  trading  comma- 
Bttiee  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom." — 
p.  1361. 

He  supports  that  part  of  his  plan 
which  abolishes  the  parliamentary 
fraokiog  privilege,  thus : 

«  Undoubtedly,  we  may  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity now  and  then,  of  oblixing  a  firiend  ; 
but  on  other  grounds,  1  believe  there  is 
no  member  of  the  House  who  will  not  be 
ready  to  abandon  the  privilege.  As  to 
any  notion  that  honorable  gentlemen 
should  retain  their  privilege  under  a  pen- 
ny postage,  they  must  have  a  more  in- 
tense appreciation  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  a  greater  disregard  for  the  value  uf 
time,  than  I  can  conceive,  if  they  insist 
on  it.  As  to  official  franking,  my  idea  is, 
that  with  some  few  eiceptions,  which 
may  be  considered  hereafler,  the  business 
of  the  various  departments  ought  to  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  that  each  shall 
pQiy  its  own  postage.  I  am  aware  that  it 
may  be  said,  this  will  practically  amount 
to  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  another ;  but  I  think  it  will 
tend  greatlj  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
postage  paid  in  these  offices,  if  each  is 
called  u|K>n  to  include  that  postage  in  its 
own  eontingencies." — p.  1365. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  when 
this  samp  question  shall  be  fairly  up 
and  understood,  equal  magnanimity 
will  be  found  among  American  le- 
gislators ? 

Mr.  Goulbura,  [then  a  leader  of 
the  opposition,]  dissented  entirely 
from  the  financial  views  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  thought 
it  irregular  to  propose  a  measure  in- 
volving a  reduction  of  revenue,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  proposing  a 
method  to  make  good  that  deficien- 
cy. He  would  tell  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  what  would  be  the 
result.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
he  would  put  his  machinery  in  mo- 
tion ;  letters  would  pay  the  penny 
postage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  from 
^500,000  to^l,000,000,  which  Par- 
liament would  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply.—p.  1874. 

But  on  the  subject  of  the  postage 
itself,  and  the  system  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  he  ooocarnKl  very  muob 


with  what  had  been  said.  He  ad* 
mitted,  with  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, that  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  placing  in  hazard  a  revenue 
of  ^1,500,000  was  no  trifling  con- 
sideration. Though  it  was  connect- 
ed with  the  prospect  of  ultimately 
increasing  the  wealth  and  prosper^ 
ity  of  the  country^  yet  this  was  a 
certain  revenue,  free  from  doubt  and 
fluctuation,  and  yielded  an  annual 
sum  of  jf  1,500,000.  If  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  had  hod  the 
surplus  revenue  which  he  recom- 
mended, he  should  have  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
change  in  this  department,  and  af\er 
reading  the  report  which  the  com- 
mittee had  made  to  the  House,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  say,  if  the  ex- 
periment be  made  at  all,  it  would  he 
wise  to  make  it  to  the  extent  which 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  pro- 
posed, and  not  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  committee.  After  read- 
ing the  evidence,  he  admitted  that  it 
was  with  no  little  surprise  he  found 
the  committee  proposing  a  postage 
of  two  pence  instead  of  one  penny ; 
for  the  whole  evidence  went  to  $how^ 
that  a  postage  of  two  pence  would 
fail^  but  a  penny  might  succeed. 
He  would  not  say,  after  all  that  had 
been  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  the 
public  would  be 'disappointed  in  its 
expectations ;  b^t  he  fell  assured 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess by  the  one  penny  postage^  than 
by  adopting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee."— p.  1373. 

This  was  a  voice  from  what  was 
then  the  opposition  side  of  the  House. 
Other  gentlemen  expressed  a  more 
sanguine  belief  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  postage  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  a  loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  no  in- 
stance in  which  postage  had  been 
reduced,  in  which  there  had  not 
been  an  increase  of  postage.  When, 
too,  he  saw  that  from  15,000  to 
30,000  letters  were  sent  every  day 
kf  membeiB  of  both  hotises  of  par- 
Uameat,  he  was  sure  that  such  let- 
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ten  being  oharged  in  future,  must 
help  mucb  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy which  was  expected  to  take  place. 
He  calculated  that  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  the  first  year ;  he  believ^ 
ed  there  would  be  a  deficiency  the 
second  year ;  but  when  the  system 
came  fairly  into  operation,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  did 
not  believe  the  deficiency  would 
be  greater  than  what  Mr.  Hill 
had  estimated  it  at,  [<£300,000  to 
J^500,000.]— p.  1376. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  postage,  decla* 
red  that  his  conviction  was,  that  al- 
though there  might  be  a  defalca- 
tion to  the  amount  of  ;^500,000  or 
J^600,000  in  the  first  year,  including 
the  expense  of  setting  the  machinery 
going,  still  he  believed,  that  from 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  let- 
ters, and  the  universal  use  of  the 
Post  Office  instead  of  its  abuse,  the 
revenue  in  the  course  of  another 
year  would  be  equal  to  its  present 
amount.  It  was  his  confident  antici- 
pation and  hope,  that  in  three  years 
ihe  defalcation  of  the  first  year 
would  be  made  up. — p.  1384. 

He  submitted  that  as  England  had 
Ihe  honor  of  this  invention,  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  first  brought 
before  the  public  by  Mr.  Hill,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  blamewor- 
thy in  this  country,  for  the  sake  of 
a  loss  of  ,£500,000,  which  would  be 
paid  back  in  two  or  three  years,  if 
they  were  to  lose  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  execute  a  plan  which  was 
essentially  necessary  to  the  comforts 
of  the  human  race. — p.  1384. 

He  calls  it  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  be  conferred  on  the 
human  race;  and  adverted  to  the 
progress  of  the  question  since  it  had 
been  brought  before  the  public.  It 
was  not  till  the  commencement  of 
the  last  year,  [1838,]  that  Mr.  Hill's 
plan  became  known  to  the  country. 
From  the  first,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
proposal  that  deserved  the  utmost 
coQsideratioD,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  inquiry  would  prove  its  worth. 


What  was  the  ellect  prodimed  ?  In 
1888,  there  were  820  petitions  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  measure,  ma- 
ny of  them  from  large  towns  and 
from  chambers  of  commerce.  la 
the  present  session,  not  less  than 
1,800  petitions  had  been  presented, 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
five-fold.  This  was  one  proof  of 
the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in 
this  matter,  but  there  was  another 
proof.  The  first  report  of  the  se- 
lect committee  was  published  about 
Easter,  and  in  less  tlian  two  months 
that  report  was  out  of  print,  and  no 
copies  were  now  to  be  had  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  those  foreign  coun- 
tries who  were  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  its  contents.  This 
showed  the  anxiety  of  the  public  on 
the  subject — p.  1387. 

When  a  great  commercial  capital 
like  London  came  forward,  as  it  had 
done  by  constituting  a  postage  com- 
mittee, to  endeavor  to  stir  up  the 
feelings  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  nation  were  brought 
out  to  ask  this  boon. — p.  1383. 

He  begged  permission  to  express 
his  warm  approbation  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Hill,  and  to  state  that  Mr.  Hill 
was  a  man  of  a  most  honest  and 
generous  mind  ;  that  his  sole  object 
was  to  investigate  the  truth,  and  that 
for  his  indefatigable  labors  in  bring- 
ing the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  plan 
before  the  public,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  lasting  and  grateful  thanks  of 
his  country. — p.  1387. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  in  the  op- 
position, objected  strongly  to  the 
financial  plans,  and  especially  to  the 
proposed  pledge,  for  its  indefinite- 
ness,  6ui.  On  the  postage  question^ 
he  was  cautious  in  his  expressions. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  country  were  in  favor  of  this 
plan.  But  Sir  Robert  thought  that 
a  more  decided  condemnation  of  the 
plan  he  had  never  heard,  than  that 
which  bad  been  given  by  the  Secre* 
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tary  of  the  Post-o^ce.  Whether 
that  opinion  was  well  or  ill  founded 
he  would  not  say,  but  this  was  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  Maberly,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Post-office  : — 

'<  He  ooDsidered  the  whole  tcheme  of 
Mr.  Hill  ei  utterly  fkllaciout ;  he  thought 
eo  from  the  first  monent  he  read  the  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Hill ;  and  bis  opiniou  of  the 
plan  was  formed  lon£  before  the  evidence 
was  given  before  the  committee.  The 
plan  appeared  to  him  a  most  preposterous 
one,  utterlj^  unsupported  bj  facts,  and 
resting  entirely  on  aMurooiinn.  Every 
experiment  in  the  way  or  reduction  of 
postage  which  had  been  made  by  the  post- 
offlce,  had  shown  its  fallacy ;  for  every 
reduction  whatever  led  to  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue in  the  first  instance.  If  the  reduc- 
tion be  small,  the  revenue  recovers  itself; 
but  if  the  rates  are  to  be  reduced  to  \d., 
the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for 
forty  or  fiAy  years.'* 

He  begged  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Hill.  [The  Chan- 
cellar  of  the  Exchequer^  hear.]  He 
understood  what  thai  cheer  meant 
from  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
— to  infer  that  he  was  deterred  from 
expressing  an  opinion  against  the 
plan  by  a  fear  of  forfeiting  popu- 
larity.  The  reason  was,  that  he  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  en- 
ter  upon  details.  If  he  wanted  pop- 
ularity, he  would  at  once  give  way 
to  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  moral 
and  social  advantages  which  had  al- 
ready been  alluded  to,  the  great 
stimulus  it  would  afford  to  the  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  nation,  and  the  boon  it  was  de- 
scribed as  presenting  to  the  lower 
classes. — p.  1394. 

Mr.  Warburton  referred  to  the 
fact  that  for  twenty  years  the  post- 
office  revenue  had  continued  station- 
ary, and  said  the  time'  was  surely 
come  for  making  a  reform  in  the 
groundwork  of  this  decayed  branch 
of  the  public  establishments.  The 
tax  on  the  transmission  of  each  let- 
ter was  as  high  as  1,000  or  1,400 
per  cent. ;  the  actual  cost  was  about 
fd,^  and  the  charge  on  an  average 
was  7f<{.  OQ  single  letters.     He 


would  now  read  the  opinion  of  a 
merchant — a  gentleman  extensively 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits — 
who  had  given  to  the  puolic  works 
of  great  importance  and  utility,  and 
which  had  received  just  attention 
and  admiration.  He  alluded  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  select 
committee  by  Mr.  Ck)bden,  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  question,  what  he 
thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
post-office  was  conducted : 

<*  That  it  is  a  total  ftilure  as  «  great 
commercial  establishment — if  I  might  so 
term  it — is  proved  unquestionably  to  the 
whole  community,  by  the  fact  of  iu  being 
stationary  in  the  amount  of  its  profits  and 
returns;  we  consider  that  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  has  proved  it  to  be  a  failure 
—-commercially  speaking — the  greateit 
failure  in  the  country.** — p.  1398. 

He  explained  the  report  of  the 
select  committee.  It  was  true  they 
had  reported  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  two  pence,  but  it  was  proper 
to  state  that  they  had  done  so  only 
on  the  principle  that  a  uniform  rate 
of  two  pence  was  better  than  no 
uniform  rate  at  all.  He  had  at  first 
proposed  to  the  committee  to  re- 
commend a  uniform  rate  of  one 
penny,  and  he  had  acquiesced  in  the 
report,  upon  the  ground  that  the  facts 
and  arguments  would  be  equally 
and  indeed  more  applicable  to  a 
lower  rate. — p.  1400. 

He  maintained  that  twelve  months 
would  not  be  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan. 
Look  at  the  advertisement  duty.  It 
was  reduced  from  3s,  6d.  to  U.  6(i., 
having  been  retrograding  for  three 
years  previously ;  yet  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  advertisement  duty 
was  now  75  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
before  the  reduction,  and  was  advan- 
cing at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per 
.  annum  ;  so  that  in  three  years  from 
the  time  of  making  the  reduction, 
the  revenue  would  amount  to  as 
much  as  before. — p.  1403. 

Mr.  O^Connell  heartily  supported 
the  reduction,  in  both  its  branches. 
That  part  of  it  which  altered  the 
postage  to  a  penny  on  each  letter, 
he  thought  would  be  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  legislative  reliefs  that  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  people  of  this 
country  since  be  had  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate  its  importance.  It  would 
be  of  immense  importance  to  his 
own  countrymen.  All  parties  in 
Ireland  were  agreed  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  it. — p.  1408. 
Could  any  man  consider  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  agree  with  him,  that 
all  the  government  should  have  re- 

Soired  was  to  be  indemnified  against 
le  expense  of  the  post-office  ?  Nay, 
if  the  postage  on  letters  was  not  suf* 
fident  for  that^  government  ought 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  communication, — p. 
1409. 

He  wished  honorable  members 
would  look  at  the  effect  of  railrc»ads. 
Upon  the  only  railroad  in  Ireland,  a 
reduction  of  Id.  in  9d.  had  increas- 
ed the  number  of  passengers  going 
by  the  carriages  27  per  cent,  in  four 
months,  and  in  that  way  of  looking 
at  it,  in  all  probability  in  a  very  short 
time  any  immediate  decrease  would 
be  fully  made  up.  Who  could  es- 
timate the  immense  increased  quan- 
tity of  letters  that  would  be  written 
in  consequence  of  this  reduction } 
He  thought  the  probability  was,  that 
instead  of  the  revenue  being  dimin- 
ished, it  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased.— p.  1410. 

The  preliminary  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  subject  came  up  again,  on 
receiving  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  12th  of  July.  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  put 
of  the  adoption  of  the  new  system. 
He  had  heard  that  a  noble  lord,  the 
Postmaster  Creneral,  had,  in  another 
place,  called  the  measure  wild  and 
visionary ;  and  in  the  committee 
every  member  of  the  government 
had  voted  a|];ainst  the  plan.  There- 
fore he  had  no  expectations  that  the 
House  would  be  called  upon  during 
the  present  session,  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee.—Vol.  adix,  p.  278. 


His  view  was,  and  in  that  respect 
he  believed  he  and  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  agreed,  that  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  greater  under 
a  two'penny  than  under  a  uniform 
rale  of  one  penny ;  and  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  House  ought  certainly 
to  wait  till  the  state  of  the  public 
revenue  would  justify  them  in  adopt- 
ing the  reduction  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.— p.  283. 

Whatever  the  result  might  be,  he 
should  have  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  had  given  his 
counsel  for  the  postponement  of  this 
measure,  so  as  to  give  time  for  con- 
sideration.— p.  284.  , 

How  far  the  honorable  gentlemah 
now  regards  ^^  with  proud  satisfac- 
tion*^ his  effort  to  defeat  by  postpo- 
ning that  beoeiicent  scheme,  may 
well  demand  a  doubt. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  astonished  at  the  modified  shnpe 
in  which  the  opposition  was  now 
brought  forward,  in  a  mere  motion 
for  postponement.  He  regarded 
this  plan  as  a  convenient  way  which 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  had 
chosen  of  telling  the  country,  "  We 
do  not  choose  to  hazard  our  popu- 
larity by  opposing  this  measure.'* 
If  this  were  merely  an  abstract 
question  of  any  common  tax,  no  one 
would  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic benefit.  Repeal  the  tax  on  let- 
ters, and  there  was  hardly  one  per- 
son, he  might  almost  say,  in  the 
whole  country,  who  would  not  ex- 
perience a  direct  and  personal  ben- 
efit. This  was  not  a  question  of  in- 
tricacy— it  was  not  one  requiring 
calculation  or  analysis  to  understand 
it.  It  was  a  question  of  simple  de- 
monstration, that  persons  now  una- 
ble to  write  would  feel  an  interest 
and  excitement  in  writing,  when  the 
postage  of  letters  is  lower,  and  that 
the  benefit  by  the  poorer  classes 
would  at  once  be  felt. — p.  286. 

He  declared  that  he  had  brought 
the  business  honestly  and  fairly  be- 
fore the  House— be  had  never  dit- 
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guiaed  from  the  House  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  was  not  the  remis* 
sion  of  the  duty  on  the  postage  of 
letters,  but  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
lo  the  amount  which  they  proposed 
to  lose — he  had  always  maintained 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  the  public 
money ;  and  unless  the  House  was 
prepared  to  make  good  the  amount, 
he  was  not  prepared,  and  he  hoped 
no  majority  of  the  House  ever  would 
be  prepared  to  sanction  its  adop- 
tion.—p.  287. 

He  declared  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  guarantee  the  public 
creditor  against  the  loss  of  that  por- 
tion of  his  security.  And  when 
(hose  honorable  gentlemen  maintain- 
ed, that  the  guarantee  which  he  ask- 
ed was  valueless  on  the  one  hand, 
because  it  never  would  be  necessary 
to  enforce  it,  and  refused  on  the  oth- 
er hand  to  give  that  guarantee,  use- 
less and  inoperative  according  to 
their  views,  he  asked  the  House  if 
they  did  not  put  in  peril  the  very 
proposition  which  they  thus  some- 
what inconsistently  maintained. — 
p.  286. 

He  then  showed  that  Mr.  Gout- 
burn  had  made  the  danger  greater 
than  it  really  was,  in  assuming  that 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  drawn 
from  postage  would  be  lost.  From 
1834  to  1838,  there  had  been  re- 
ductions in  several  branches  of  post- 
age. In  1834,  the  gross  income  of 
the  post-office  was  <£2^09,439,  and 
in  1838  it  was  <£2,438,000,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  increase 
had  been  in  those  departments  in 
which  the  greatest  reductions  had 
been  made  in  the  rates  of  postage. 
This,  he  said,  supported  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  looked  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  post-office  revenue 
to  enable  them  to  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency that  might  at  first  occur. 
He  compared  the  ship  and  foreign 
letters  for  a  limited  period  of  1833, 
and  a  like  period  of  1838,  and  found 
that  the  receipts  for  the  first  peri- 
od were  ;^88,000,  and  for  the  last. 


J^103,000,  being  the  largest  propor- 
tionate increase  with  the  largest 
proportionate  reduction  of  postage. 
He  found  that  the  number  of  ship 
letters  sent  respectively,  in  a  short 
period  of  the  years  1833  and  1837, 
were  47,000  and  167,000.  This 
was  an  augmentation  of  about  four- 
fold in  the  correspondence.— *p.  288« 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  the  great  ob- 
jection to  the  reduction  was,  that 
with  a  deficiency  of  revenue  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million,  they  were 
about  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  far- 
ther loss  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  government  were  about  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  repealing  every  tax 
that  became  obnoxious,  on  a  mere 
parliamentary  pledge  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  This  was  just  the 
course  which  was  pursued  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  Prance.  He 
inquired  why  the  same  rule  was  not 
applied  to  other  taxes  that  were  bur* 
densome.  Had  they  heard  nothing 
about  the  window  tax  ?  Had  noth- 
ing been  said  about  the  repeal  of 
the  duly  on  soap  ?  Would  not  the 
cause  of  morality  and  cleanliness  bo 
advanced  if  the  soap  tax  were  re* 
pealed,  and  parliament  were  to 
pledge  itself  to  supply  the  deficien* 
cy  that  might  be  thereby  occasion- 
ed ?  Surely,  if  the  principle  was  a 
just  one,  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  aU 
cases.— p.  294. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  said  that 
all  the  government  wanted  was,  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  efiTects  of 
the  measure,  and  afterwards  when 
they  saw  their  way  more  clearly 
than  they  did  at  present,  of  digest* 
ing  a  plan  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. The  question  in  reference 
to  a  deficiency  no  man  could  ascer* 
tain,  for  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
calculation.  On  this  subject,  all  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  com* 
mittee  diflered.  One  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  deficiency ;  an- 
other said  it  would  be  small ;  while 
Lord  Ashburton  declared  that  it 
would  amount  to  the  sacrifice  of  tlM 
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whole  revenue  of  the  post-office. 
Wliat  then  should  he  the  estimate  of 
the  deficiency  ?  He  saw  no  other 
rational  course  but  that  which  had 
been  proposed. — p.  300. 

Mr.  Warbtirton  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  had 
been  treated.  Nobody  had  spoken 
of  postage,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
revenue.  He  denied  that  it  had 
ever,  from  the  first  statute  creating 
a  post'ofiice  down  to  the  last  report, 
been  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  rev- 
enue. The  original  act  by  which 
the  post-office  was  created,  the  act 
of  Charles  2d,  stated  that  the  post- 
office  was  estahlished,  n6t  as  a 
branch  of  the  revenue,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  public  was  therefore  in  the 
right  in  fhe  view  which  they  took  of 
this  matter — namely,  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  its  institution  was 
to  contribute  to  their  convenience. 
The  advantage  of  post-office  com- 
munications ought  to  be  accessible 
to  the  whole  community ;  and  the 
subject  was,  in  fact,  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  matter  of  taxation  at 
all.— p.  302. 

Viscount  Sandon,  a  conservative, 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
vote  he* intended  to  give  in  favor  of 
the  motion.  He  hud  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  post-office  was  not 
»  proper  source  of  revenue  ;  nought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  employed  in 
stimulating  other  sources  of  revenue. 
He  had  expressed  these  opinions  in 
other  places;  they  were  not  the 
result  of  pressure  from  without,  but 
were  the  sincere  feelings  of  his  own 
mind. — p.  804.  The  vote  for  the 
bill  was,  215  to  113. 

Juiy  22,  the  bill  came  up  on  the 
second  reading.  Mr.  Goulbnrn  com- 
plained of  the  boundless  discretion 
given  to  the  Treasury  by  the  bill. 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  shared  in  the  same 
opinion.  He  also  denounced  the 
scheme,  as  a  plan  in  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  traders.  He 
thought  it  was  introduced  partly  on 
political  grounds,  to  gain  popularity. 

Vol.  VL  31 


but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ben- 
efiting great  mercantile  houses.  Be- 
fore the  franking  privilege  was  lim- 
ited, they  had  heard  it  was  worth  to 
a  mercantile  house  from  ^300  to 
J^800  a  year ;  at  present  it  could  not 
be  worth  less  than  jf  300.  The  great 
advantage,  therefore,  which  his  plan 
held  out  to  mercantile  houses,  was 
the  cause  of  the  numerous  petitions 
which  had  emanated  from  them,  and 
of  the  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  He  would 
therefore  resist  this  bill. — p.  626. 

He  adverted  to  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege,  and  said  he 
did  not  see  why,  because  a  tax  was 
to  be  taken  off  others,  a  tax  was  to 
be  imposed  on  members.  It  would 
be,  to  those  who  had  much  corres- 
pondence, at  least  ^15  a  year,  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  a  penny  a  let- 
ter. To  the  revenue  the  saving  to 
be  obtained  was  so  small,  that  he  ho- 
ped the  House  would  not  consent  to 
rescind  that  privilege. — p.  627. 

On  the  true  measure  of  postage 
he  said,  the  real  question  before  the 
House  was  not,  whether  the  govern- 
ment could  send  the  letters  of  the 
community  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh for  one-twelfth  of  a  penny 
each,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
charge  a  shilling,  but  what  it  would 
cost  each  individual  to  forward  his 
own  letters,  if  no  such  thing  as  a 
post-office  existed. — p.  627. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  the  sacrifice  of  the  franking 
privilege  would  be  small  in  amount, 
but  at  the  same  time,  be  it  small  or 
great,  he  thought  there  would  be  not 
one  feature  in  the  new  system  which 
would  be  more  palatable  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  this  practical  evidence  of 
the  willingness  of  members  of  this 
House,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  per- 
sonal to  themselves  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  public  revenue. — p.  634. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  it 
desirable  that  members  of  this  House 
should  retain  their  privilege  of  frank- 
ing. He  thought  if  this  were  to  be 
continued  aAer  this  bill  came  into 
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aperatioii,  there  would  he  a  degree 
df  odium  attached  to  it,  which  would 
greaUydimiDisb  its  value.  He  agreed 
that  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  in 
some  way  the  right  of  seodiog  by 
mail  the  heavy  volumes  of  reports ; 
aod  said  there  were  many  members 
who  would  shrink  from  the  exercise 
of  such  a  privilege,  to  load  the  mail 
with  books.  He  would  also  require^ 
that  each  department  should  spe- 
cially pay  the  postage  incurred  for 
the  public  service  in  that  department 
If  every  office  be  called  upon  to  pay 
its  own  postage,  we  shall  introduce 
a  useful  principle  into  the  public 
•ervice.  There  is  no  habit  connect* 
ed  with  a  public  office  so  inveterate^ 
as  the  privilege  of  official  franking. 
—p.  635. 

I  stated  on  a  former  night,  that 
having  deliberately  protested  against 
this  measure,  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  meet  its  further  progress 
with  any  vexatious  opposition.— -p. 
636. 

I  do  not  deny  that  great  social 
wand  commercial  advantages  wilt 
arise  from  the  change,  independent 
of  financial  considerations.  Even 
if  the  scheme  had  not  been  propo- 
sed, I  think  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  committee  would  warrant  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  postage.  I 
think  we  should  have  made  the  ex- 
periment of  a  partial  reduction.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  measure  will  be  felt 
by  the  commercial  interests.  If  so, 
it  will  be  a  greater  recommendation 
to  me,  for  wherever  commercial  in- 
ierest  is  facilitated^  tlie  result  must 
be  the  general  benefit  of  the  coiui- 
try.— p.  639. 

Opposition  being  thus  abandoned, 
the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  had 
IIS  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  day. 

August  blh^  Viscount  Melbourne 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  He  said  it  was  not  necessary 
to  point  out  bow  great  wouhl  be  the 
advantagesi  commercial  and  social. 


that  would  result  from  this  change. 
There  was  another  matter  which 
was  made  manifest  in  the  evidence, 
as  the  result  of  the  high  charge  for 
postage — the  extraordinary  contra* 
band  conveyance  of  letters.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  of  postage  to  the 
extent  contemplated  in  the  bill,  in 
order  to  protect  both  the  revenue 
and  the  morals  of  the  people.  For 
it  must  be  recollected,  if  only  a  small 
reduction  were  made,  it  would  not 
effect  the  object  in  view  ;  for  while 
the  nK)des  of  evasion  had  been  or- 
ganized and  put  into  play,  so  that 
they  might  be  resorted  to  with  ease, 
it  had  become  almost  a  habit,  and 
persons  for  the  sake  of  small  profit, 
would  be  induced  to  follow  the  con- 
traband trade  of  conveying  letters; 
and  above  all,  when  it  was  the  most 
easy  matter  in  the  world  to  pursue 
it.  He  would  therefore  say  that,  so 
far  as  this  plan  was  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  revenue^  the  reduction 
should  be  made  to  such  an  extent  a$ 
to  ensure  the  object  of  stopping  the 
contraband  trade. — p.  1208. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  nev- 
er addressed  their  lordships  with 
more  pain  and  anxiety  thanat  pres- 
ent. He  admitted  the  force  of  the 
argument  urged  by  the  noble  Vis* 
count  as  to  the  exped[ency,  and  in- 
deed the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
uniform  and  low  rate  of  postage. 
He  admitted  the  great  inconvenien- 
ces that  resulted  from  the  present 
high  rates  of  postage,  tending,  as 
they  did,  to  the  contraband  convey- 
ance of  letters.  He  was  disposed 
to  admit  that  that  which  was  called 
Mr.  Rowland  HilPs  plan,  was,  if  it 
was  carried  out  exactly  as  was  pro- 
posed, of  all  the  plans^  that  which 
was  most  likely  to  be  succestful. 
But  he  felt  there  was  a  great  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  reduced  price 
of  postage  to  one  penny,  to  be  paid 
oa  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  would 
induce  a  great  deal  of  literary  cor* 
lespondeoce.    For  some  years  he 
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^  had  had  8onr\e  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantage  and  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  the  army,  and  he  could  safely 
assure,  their  lordships  that  it  was 
quite  curious  to  observe  the  very 
small  quantity  of  correspondence 
carried  on  by  soldiers,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  the  utmost  facilities  af- 
-  forded  them  for  correspondence  at 
a  penny  a  letter.  Here,  he  con- 
tended, was  a  fact  which  showed 
that  ihe  people  of  this  country  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  correspond,  if 
they  had  a  cheap  postage.-*p.  1216% 

He  then  went  into  an  examination 
of  the  finances,  found  much  fault 
with  the  proposed  method  of  meet- 
ing the  financial  diiiiculty,  and  clo- 
sed by  declaring  that,  as  the  reform 
of  the  post-office,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  to  effect,  and  which 
is  desired  should  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, must  altogether  lie  over,  un- 
less you  agree  to  some  such  meas- 
ure as  this,  I  shall,  although  with 
great  reluctance,  vote  for  the  bill, 
ind  I  earnestly  re(;ommend  you  to 
do  likewise. — p.  1221. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  could  not  see 
where  in  the  world  they  could  get 
any  more  taxes,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  revenue  which  this 
would  create,  though  he  quite  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  the  post-office 
revenue  ought  not  to  be  raised  with 
a  mere  view  to  revenue,  but  they 
had  got  involved  iA  a  diflerent  poli- 
cy, and  might  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment by  trying  to  get  out  of  it 
in  too  hasty  a  manner. — p.  1227. 

Lord  Brougham  commended  the 
candor  of  L<>rd  Melbourne's  state- 
ments ;  he  had  more  confidence  in 
the  noble  Viscount  when  he  saw  him 
take  that  calm,  rational,  deliberate 
view  of  the  question,  and  it  would 
give  the  country  more  confidence. — 
p.  122a  The  noble  Duke  had  said 
that  extravagant  calculations  were 
made  of  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  letters  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  he 
gave  a  remarkable  instance,  which 
was,  of  course,  quite  certain,  that  a 
mgiment  of  a  thousand  men,  in  six 


months,  only  seat  tfacty-five  letters 
by  poet.  He  bad  heard  of  similat 
facts,  but  he  had  two  answers  io 
point  In  the  first  place,  soldiers,  if 
be  might  use  the  expression  with  alt 
possible  respect  for  the  military  char- 
acter, were  not  letter-writing  ani- 
mals. They  were  not  naturally  wri- 
ters of  letters.  They  fought,  para- 
ded and  obeyed  orders  very  natu-* 
rally  ;  habit  had  made  it  second  na<* 
ture :  but  they  were  not  in  the  eon* 
stent  habit  of  taking  up  a  pen  and 
getting  a  sheet  of  paper  and  writing 
a  letter.  They  did  not  correspond 
upon  military  subjects;  it  was  nol 
always  permitted,  and  indeed  they 
did  not  correspond  much  upon  any 
subjects,  except  indeed  upon  ama- 
tory subjects,  and  those  not  so  much 
with  persons  at  a  distance,  as  by 
word  of  mouth.  But  this  argument 
proved  too  much — it  proved  that  thie 
regiment  wrote  no  tetters  at  all; 
only  one  man  in  twenty- five  ever 
wrote,  and  the  rest  could  not  write 
at  all,  more  than  if  they  were  hor- 
ses.— p.  1229.  Another  answer 
was  the  fact,  that  in  February,  1638, 
the  number  of  military  letters  that 
went  through  the  General  Post-office 
in  LfOndon  was  2,410,  whilst  the  to- 
tal number  of  letters  was  188,000; 
so  that  one-eightieth  of  the  whole 
number  of  letters  were  written  by 
soldiers,  who  were  not  naturally  let- 
ter-writers, but  who  were  tempted 
to  correspond  by  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  postage,  [\d,  for  soldiers' 
letters.]— p.  1290. 

He  adduced  some  facts  as  to  the 
efilect  of  low  prices*  In  Dublin  a 
reduction  made  in  the  postage,  from 
two  pence  to  a  penny,  was  calcula- 
ted to  create  a  loss  of  <£20,000  in 
<£  100,000;  but  so  far , from  that,  it 
had  produced  a  gain  or  ;^  10,000  in 
<£100,000.  A  similar  reduotion  in 
Edinburgh  to  a  penny  rate,  had  caoe> 
ed  no  loss,  and  was  at  present  be- 
ginning to  produce  an  increase.  In 
fact,  people  did  not  care  about  a 
penny  rate.  The  Penny  Magazine, 
with  whioh  be  in  coounoo  vritb  mo* 
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ny  of  their  lordships  was  connected, 
sold  in  one  week  220,000 ;  but  be 
had  no  doubt  that  if  raised  one  half- 
penny in  price,  the  sale  would  fait 
ofT  one  half.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  took  place  in  the  sale  of  the 
Spectator,  Addison's  paper,  to  which 
the  addition  of  half-penny  in  price 
caused  an  immense  fall  in  the  cir- 
culation. He  liad  no  doubt  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  the  reduction 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  their  lord* 
ships,  and  that  here  as  in  most  cases 
relating  to  revenue,  the  lowering  of 
the  tax  would  increase  the  income, 
—p.  1281. 

Lord  Ash  burton  thought  the  in* 
stances  cited  by  his  noble  friend  of 
reduction  in  the  revenue  were  not 
analogous,  the  reductioa  being  in  the 
present  case  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture. He  expected  the  cost  of  the 
department,  under  the  new  system, 
would  amount  to  a  million  of  money. 
This  amount  must  be  made  up  out 
of  several  pence  before  they  could 
touch  one  farthing  of  the  present 
income  of  ;^i, 600,000.  He  cotjid 
not  help  thinking  it  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  much  uncertainty.  There 
eould  be  no  doubt  that  the  country 
at  large  would  derive  an  immense 
benefit;  the  consumption  of  paper 
would  be  increased  considerably  ;  it 
appeared  by  all  the  evidence  most 
probahle  that  the  number  of  lellers 
would  be  al  feast  doubled, — p.  1232. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  a  tax  upon 
eommunication  between  distant  par- 
ties, was  of  all  taxes  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. He  referred  to  the  con- 
dition of  emigratits  in  Canada,  and 
of  the  f)oor  at  home,  and  to  the  ben- 
efits of  communication  in  all  the 
branches  of  commerce.  If  men 
engaged  in  business  were  precluded 
from  that  free  discussion  which  was 
necessary  to  the  successful  transac- 
tion of  their  affairs,  business  must 
become  erippled  and  contracted,  and 
many  excellent  speculations  must 
lie  dormant,  in  consequence  of  in- 
sufficient information. — p.  1238.  At 
one  time  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 


uniform  charge  of  postage  should  ^ 
be  2d, ;  but  he  fovkd  the  maze  of 
evidence  to  strongly  in  favor  of  id,^ 
that  he  concluded  her  Majesty's  min- 
isters were  right  in  coming  down  to 
the  uniform  rate  of  \d. — p.  1284. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Postmas- 
ter General,  said  that  the  leading 
idea  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  bill 
seemed  to  be  the  fancy  that  he  had 
hit  a  scheme  for  recovering  the 
J^,000,000,  which  he  thought  the 
post*office  had  lost  by  the  high  rates 
of  postage.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  the  recovery  of  that  revenue 
u>€a  totally  impossible^  and  that  by 
the  proposed  reduction,  a  consider- 
able loss  to  the  revenue  would  ac- 
crue. He,  therefore,  supported  the 
present  measure  on  entirely  different 
grounds  from  those  on  wliiph  Mr. 
Hill  proposed  it.  He  asieiMcd  to 
the  bill  on  the  grounds  on/x^iicih  it 
had  been  proposed  by  his'  noble 
friend— on  the  grounds  on  which  it 
had  been  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  neiilier  house  had  it 
beeti  brought  forward  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  revenue  would  be  the  gain- 
er, or  that,  under  i/,  tlie  rerenue 
wouid  be  equal  to  that  note  derived 
from    the    post-ofiice    department. 

He  i^SSENTBD  TO  IT  ON  THE  SIMPLE 
GSOUMD  THAT   THE    DEMAND   FOR  IT 

WAS  UNIVERSAL,  after  three  years' 
consideration — after  public  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  matter  had  been 
fully  discussed,  and  the  voluminous 
evidence  which  showed  a  material 
loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  change, 
had  been  published,  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  crowded  the  ta- 
bles of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, were  strong  in  their  expres- 
sions in  its  favor ;  and  therefore  he 
was  entitled  to  come,  with  his  noble 
friend,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  this  measure 
should  pass  into  a  law.  So  obnox- 
ious was  the  tax  on  letters,  that  the 
people  had  declared  their  readiness 
to  submit  to  any  impost  that  might 
be  substkttted  in  iu  stead ;  and  on 
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these  pnnciple$  he  agreed  to  ikeplan^ 
auuring  the  House  that  he  would 
use  his  best  e.xerlwns  in  carrying  it 
out— p.  13da 

With  thia,  the  debate  closed,  and 
tbe  bill  paaeed.  The  results,  the 
benefits  to  the  country,  the  vast  in* 
crease  of  correspondence,  the  friend- 
ships cultivated,  the  social  affections 
gratified,  the  great  advantages  im- 


parted to  trade,  the  aid  given  to 
every  nK)ven)ent  of  philanthropy, 
the  power  it  has  conferred  on  the 
people  to  control  the  government, 
the  stability  it  has  given  to  the  gov- 
^emment  by  its  new  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  tbe  people,  are  topics 
of  reflection  on  which  our  limits  for- 
bid us  to  expatiate  at  this  time. 


UPHAM'S  LIFE  OF   MADAM  GUYON.* 


The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  mark- 
ed by  two  apparently  inconsistent 
facts — the  unusual  prevalence  of 
persecution  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Romish  church  in  France,  and 
the  unusual  iTianifestation  of  piety 
among  its  members.  Whether  it 
was  the  extension  to  another  scene 
of  the  powerful  work  of  the  Spirit 
which  was  then  going  forward  in 
Great  Britain,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  reaction  of  the  persecutions 
producing  awe  and  solemnity  in 
many  minds,  or  whatever  is  the  ex- 
planation, the  fact  is  indisputable. 
We  need  name  only  Pascal  and 
Fenelon.  But  the  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  that  period 
shows  a  great  number  who  trusted 
with  nriore  or  less  distinctness  in  a 
crucified  Savior,  and  led  lives  of 
sinoere  and  humble  piety.  The 
piety,  however,  which  prevailed 
among  individuals  was  a  foil  to  set 
off  those  anti-christian  elements, 
which  are  incorporated  into  the 
Romish  church.  For,  while  the 
church  was  persecuting  the  Hugue- 
nots, it  spared  not  pious  persons 
within  its  own  communion ;  it  sent 

*  Life  and  religious  opinions  and  expe- 
rience of  Mtidam  de  lu  Motlie  Giiyon ; 
together  with  some  nccnunt  of  the  per- 
■onnl  history  end  religious  opinions  of 
Fenflon,  ArHibishop  of  Cambmv.  By 
Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  CoU 
lege.  In  two  vuls.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1647. 


Fenelon  into  banishment  from  his 
high  position  at  the  palace,  and  per- 
secuted poor  washerwomen  for  pre- 
suming to  pray  in  their  own  houses, 
in  any  words  iK)t  prescribed  in  the 
liturgy.  And  yet  not  all  were  per- 
secuted. Many  private  persons, 
whom  circumstances  did  not  bring 
into  collision  with  the  ecclesiastics, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  piety  in 
peace ;  while  Fenelon  was  banish- 
ed, the  Duke  do  Beauvilliers,  hold- 
the  same  sentiments  and  imbued 
with  a  similar  piety,  was  retained 
in  office ;  while  Michael  de  Molinos* 
and  Father  La  Combe  were  worn 
out  in  prisons,  Francis  de  Sales, 
who  taught  the  same  doctrine,  was 
but  a  liitie  while  before  (1665)  can- 
onized. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church  must  adhere  to  every 
individual  in  its  communion,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  talk  about  piety 
among  Romanists  in  any  age.  If 
to  be  a  member  of  that  church  is 
necessarily  to  be  an  idolater,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
to  lean  on  the  priest  for  pardon,  to 
trust  to  penances  and  human  works, 
then  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  and,  at  the  same  ^ 
time,  a  Christian.  But  history  shows 
it  is  not  so.  We  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  vast  portion  of  the  history  of 
Christendom  occupied  by  tbe  Catbo- 
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He  church  is  one  unbroken  scene  of 
^ritual  death.  As  we  explore 
miDUlely  this  monstrous  carcass  of 
rottenness,  we  are  thankful  to  find 
not  a  few  cells  of  the  honey  •comb* 
In  truth,  piety,  planted  and  cuitiva- 
ted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  find  a 
soil  in  the  human  heart  from  which 
it  may  grow  under  whatever  obsta- 
cles.  And  it  is  not  strange  if  we 
find  instances  of  it  amid  all  the 
crushing  errors  and  mouldering  rites 
which  that  old  church  has  piled  up- 
on it,  struggling  up  like  saplings 
amid  rocksand  old  crumbling  trunks. 
And  though  sometimes  bent  into 
strange  shapes,  or  bearing  disagreea* 
ble  fungous  excrescences,  or  dwarf- 
ed to  an  exceeding  littleness,  yet  we 
rejoic^  to  find  the  living  plant  of 
righteousness,  the  same  in  kind  as 
when,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  flourishes  in  the 
beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  And  it  is  an  interest* 
ing  study  to  observe  in  what  various, 
and  sometimes  even  fantastic  forms, 
true  grace,  under  such  obstacles, 
has  developed  itself. 

Madam  Guy  on  was' one  of  the 
more  noted  among  the  pious  Cath- 
olics belonging  to  the  age  of  which 
we  speak.  Her  life  is  worthy  of 
examination,  not  only  for  the  intrin- 
sic interest  of  her  experience,  but 
because  her  history  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  some  of  the  most  prom- 
ioent  characters  and  events  of  those 
times,  and  is  an  exponent  of  Quiet* 
ism,  that  peculiar  development  of 
the  religious  principle,  which  then 
elicited  so  much  attention.  The  bio- 
grapher exhibits  much  research  in 
order  to  throw  light  on  his  subject 
Not  confining  himself  to  Madam  G., 
he  has  given  us  much  in^rmation 
about  Penelon  and  other  persons 
and  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  QuietistSt  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  suited  to  interest  in- 
tensely, and  to  profit  all  who  have 
discrimination  enough  to  *'*'  separate 
the  precious  from  the  vile.'*  We 
eufgest,   bowevert   that   the    bio- 


grapher might  advantageousYy  have 
spared  a  part  of  his  own  reflections. 
He  has  also  deemed  it  necessary 
to  give  what  he  calls  an  ^^  interpret- 
ed translation'*  of  Madam  Guyon's 
language.  Consequently,  though 
no  one,  who  knows  Prof.  Upham's 
singleness  of  heart,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  he  has  exhibited 
what  he  regarded  as  her  precise 
meaning,  yet  we  can  not  help  wish- 
ing sometimes  i^r  her  precise  words, 
that  we  may  judge  of  her  meaning 
for  ourselves ;  nor  can  we  rid  our- 
selves of  the  impression  that  we 
are  reading  the  work  of  her  advo- 
cate, rather  than  of  her  unbiased 
biographer.  •  There  is,  however,  an 
important  reason  for  this  unusual 
course.  Madam  Guyon  is  general- 
ly known  among  us,  if  at  all,  only 
as  an  arrant  fanatic.  The  most 
common  notices  of  her  which  we 
have  seen  in  Biographical  Dictiona* 
ries,  mention  in  a  few  lines  some  of 
her  most  oflensive  expressions  and 
dismiss  her  with  marked  contempt. 
Protestants,  contrary  to  their  wont, 
have  sympathized  in  their  views  of 
her  with  the  Romish  persecutors. 
This  is  in  part  owing  to  herself. 
She  used  langtiage  with  great  lack 
of  precision.  Hence  she  has  used 
expressions  easily  misunderstood, 
from  which  the  most  extravagant 
sentiments  have  been  charged  on 
her.  Many  of  these  expressions 
she  elsewhere  modified  and  explain* 
ed.  For  example,  she  has  been 
ridiculed  for  believing  herself  to  be 
the  woman  spoken  of  in  Rev.  12, 
1-6;  but  in  her  examination  by 
Bossuet,  she  declared  that  she  refer- 
red to  that  passage  not  as  prophetic 
of  her,  but  only  as  illustrative  of 
her  own  case  in  being  driven  from 
place  to  place.  Hence  a  necessity 
arises  of  comparing  her  writings  in 
order  to  ascertain  her  meaning. 
This  Dr.  (Jpham  has  diligently  done. 
The  result  is  that  no  one  can  rise 
from  reading  the  book,  we  think, 
without  a  conviction,  for  which  he 
will  feel  that  the  biographer  has 
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given  tofkl  reaaoM,  that,  though 
she  was  imagioatiTe  in  the  extreme, 
though  she  held  tome  errors,  and 
her  ii(e  was  tioged  throughout  with 
enthusiasin^  yet  she  was  far  better 
than  the  ridiculous  fanatic  which 
she  has  extensively  been  supposed 
to  be  ;  that  she  was  a  woman  of  briU 
liant  intellect,  of  commanding  influ- 
ence, and  of  remarkable  attain* 
ments  in  the  divine  life. 

She  was  born  at  Montargis  in 
1648.  She  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  was  distinguished  from 
childhood  for  strong  devotional  ten- 
dencies. When  not  over  six  years 
old,  she  avowed  her  readiness  to  be- 
come a  martyr.  Her  young  associ- 
ates then  undertook  to  make  her  be- 
lieve that  God  had  suddenly,  but 
really,  called  her  to  that  fate.  Her 
firmness  continued  till,  having  o0er- 
ed  her  private  supplications,  she 
knelt  on  the  cloth  prepared  to  re- 
ceive her  blood  and  the  executioner 
lifted  over  her  the  cutlass.  Then, 
overcome  by  her  fears,  she  cried, 
that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  die 
without  leave  from  her  father.  This 
is  a  characteristic  incident,  exhibit- 
ing her  strong  religious  susceptibili- 
ty, and  her  facilby  in  believing  re- 
markable things  of  herself,  which 
characterised  her  whole  life.  At 
the  age  of  ten  she  found  a  Bible, 
providentially  left  in  her  room,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  place,  at 
the  Dominican  oonvent,  in  which 
she  was  a  pupil.  At  once  she  be- 
came an  eager  student  of  it.  ^^  I 
spent  whole  days,^'  she  says,  ^Mn 
reading  it;  giving  no  attention  to 
other  books  or  other  subjects  from 
morning  to  night.  I  committed  to 
memory  the  historical  parts  entire- 
ly.^^  She  continued  the  study  of 
the  Bible  from  this  time  through 
life,  writing  in  afier  years  extensive 
commentaries.  At  sixteen  she  mar- 
ried M.  Guyon,  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  The  connection  proved 
unhappy  through  the  persecutions 
of  her  husfoand^s  mother.  These 
afflictipoa  revived  Madam  Guyon^s 


religiotis  feelings  which  bad  bees 
somewhat  dissipated,  previous  to 
her  marriage,  by  the  gay  society  of 
Paris.  Devout  as  she  had  been, 
she  had  sought  God^s  favor  by  her 
own  works,  as  is  usual  wiih  Caihcv 
lies.  It  was  not  till  four  years  after 
her  marriage  that  she  apprehended 
experimentally  the  great  doctrine  oi 
justification  by  faith.  A  pious  Fran- 
ciscan pointed  out  her  error  in  these 
words;  "Your  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful,  because  you  have 
sought  without^  what  you  can  only 
find  within.  Accustom  yourself  to 
seek  God  in  your  own  heart  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  find  him.''  Im* 
mediately  the  truth  flashed  on  her 
mind ;  she  saw  the  folly  of  leaning 
on  outward  works  and  the  propriety 
of  looking  directly  to  him  who  loves 
to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  returning 
prodigals.  Her  soul  filled  with  th« 
love  of  God,  she  exclaims,  "Ob 
beauty,  ancient  and  new !  why  have 
I  known  thee  so  late?  Alas,  I 
sought  thee  where  thou  wast  not, 
and  did  not  seek  thee  where  thou 
wast.  It  was  for  want  of  under- 
standing these  words  of  thy  gospel : 
*  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation,  neither  shall  they 
say,  Lo  \  here,  nor  lo !  there  ;  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.' 
I  slept  not  all  that  night,  because 
thy  love,  oh  my  God,  flowed  in  me 
like  delicious  oil,  and  burned  as  a 
fire  which  was  going  to  destroy  all 
that  was  lefl  of  self  in  an  instant. 
I  was  all  on  a  sudden  so  altered, 
that  I  was  hardly  to  be  known  cither 
by  myself  or  others.  I  found  no 
nM>re  those  troublesome  faults  or 
that  reluctance  to  duty,  which  form- 
erly characterized  me.  They  all 
disappeared,  as  being  consumed  like 
chaff  in  a  great  fire."  In*the  en- 
joyment of  this  love  she  continued 
with  considerable  uniformity,  some- 
times so  absorbed  in  her  own  men- 
tal exercises  as  to  be  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  conversation  of  the 
family,  even  when  new  and  interest- 
ing   events    were   related.     Two 
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years  later,  aAer  conversation  with 
a  mendicant,  who  joined  her  in  the 
street,  whom  she  never  saw  before 
or  aHer,  and  who  urged  her  to  high- 
er aitainmenis  in  holiness,  we  find 
ber  fainting  with  excess  of  emotion 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
immediately  consecrating  herself 
anew  to  be  wholly  the  Lord^s.  This 
was  an  era  in  her  life.  Two  years 
after  she  renewed  this  consecration 
and  reduced  it  to  writing  as  follows; 
*^  I  henceforth  take  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  mine,  I  promise  to  receive  him 
as  a  husband  to  me.  And  I  give 
myself  to  him,  unworthy  thoush  I 
am,  to  be  his  spouse.  I  ask  of  him, 
in  this  marringe  of  spirit  with  spirit, 
that  i  may  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  him-^meek,  pure,  nothing  in 
myself,  and  united  to  God^s  will. 
And  pledged  as  I  am  to  be  his,  I 
accept  as  a  part  of  my  marriage 
portion,  the  temptations  and  sor- 
rows, the  crosses  and  contempt 
which  fell  to  him.''  In  this  simple 
aet  of  consecration,,  which  expresses 
what  was  thence  forward  the  con- 
trolling principle  in^  her  life,  she 
speaks  of  her  union  with  Christ  as 
a  marriage;  this  is  the  type  of  her 
habitual  thoughts  respecting  it.  The 
idea  is  prominent  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  itself  is  suitable  and  express- 
ive. But  Madam  G.  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  fondling  expressions*  not 
consistent  with  good  taste,  and  it 
may  have  been  these  which  pro- 
voked  her  husband's  jealous  com- 


•  She  was  in  the  habit  of  fltyling  God, 
LovK,  and  occasionally  used  longuage 
oavorinj^  of  tlie  novel  and  the  love*Mmg. 
One  of  Tier  poems,  translated  by  Cowper, 
begins  thus : 

"  There's  not  an  •eho  mnnd  roe 

Bin  ^  ^"^  S'^^  ihould  learn, 
How  pore  a  fire  tms  foond  me,— 

Tlie  love  with  which  1  bum.*'  *  *  * 

••  The  rocks  receive  less  prondty 

Tlie  story  of  my  flame; 
When  1  approach  ihey  loudly 

Reverlierale  his  name." 

In  another  she  speaks  of  lotb  so  as  to 
remind  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of 
Cupid: — 


plaint,  *^You  love  God  so  moob 
that  you  love  me  no  longer."  Two 
years  later  commeticed  a  state  of 
spiritual  ^*  aridity"  or  desolation, 
during  which,  though  she  seems  to 
have  retained  a  will  general ly  sub- 
missive to  God,  she  was  deprived 
of  consolation,  it  contintied  more 
than  six  years.  During  this  period 
of  darkness  and  mental  sc^raw,  she 
sought  counsel  of  many  but  in  vain. 
At  last  having  gained  from  Father 
La  Comt)e,  who  himself  owed  much 
of  his  spiritual  growth,  if  not  his 
first  conversion  to  her  instrumentoU 
ity,  more  scriptural  views  of  God's 
dealings  with  her,  she  was  gradual- 
ly encouraged  and  ikially  obtained 
complete  deliverance.  She  seems 
now  first  to  have  apprehended  that 
principle,  on  which  the  Qu'ietists 
greatly  insisted,  that  the  evidence 
of  piety  does  not  consist  in  the 
strength  of  emotion,  but  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  will.  Of  the  change 
now  experienced  she  says;  *^  VVhal 
I  had  possessed  some  years  before, 
in  the  period  of  my  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, was  consolation,  pence — the 
gift  of  God  rather  than  the  Giver ; 
but  now  I  was  brought  into  such 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
whether  that  will  was  consoling 
or  otherwise,  that  I  might  be  said 
to  possess  not  merely  consolation, 
but  the  God  of  consolation;  not 
merely  peace,  but  the  God  of  peace. 
My  intellect,  free  from  those  dis- 
turbing  influences  which  originate 


••  Twas  my  purpose,  on  a  doy, 
To  embark  and  soil  away  ; 
As  I  climbed  ihe  veMel's  M'de, 
LovR  HTis  fvorthig  in  ihc  lide.  *  • 
Soon  I  saw  tiim  with  diraiey 
Spread  hitjdtima  and  $oat  away.^*  *  * 

••This  was  just  what  t/>VR  intended ; 
He  was  now  no  nnore  oflTended ) 
Soon  as  1  became  a  child, 
LovK  returned  to  me  and  smiled. 
Never  strife  shall  more  betide 
*Twizt  tlie  firidegroum  and  the  Bride,** 

A  (few  of  her  poetical  pieces,  Imwever, 
are  beautHiil,  especially  the  one  in  Cow* 
per's  translatioDSi  beginning : 

**Ohtbou  by  long  eiperienoe  tried,'*  dte. 
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olear  in  its  aetkm.  That  beait^ 
vliefe  I  foad  Ibrtnerlj  d«locted  in- 
tli«ir  secret  plaoM  ao  many  evil  mo* 
lives,  was  dow,  so  far  as  1  was  ana* 
bM  ta  pefeeivOf  made  pure.  I  dkl 
aN  soris  of  good,  as  k  were  by  a 
new  aad  imperative  law  written  ia 
017  heart;  oaiarally,  easity,  without 
preanadttatien,  as  it  was  without 
aaifishoess*  1  ao  longer  felt  myself 
oMtged  to  say,  ^^When  I  would  do 
good,  evil  te  present  with  me.'' 
Demg  good  was  n^w  mp  naimre. 
The  principle  of  action  did  not 
seem  to  be  from  motives  applied 
without  'f  but  rather  to  be  involved 
in  a  life  operative  within.  All  was 
done  in  God  and  for  God ;  and  it  was 
dene  quietly,  freely,  naturally,  coo- 
ttaaally.''  It  was  now  that  she  re« 
aKaed  in*  her  own  experience,  as 
alio  supposed,  the  aanibilation  of 
self,  the  state  of  nothingness— a  state 
in  which,  according  to  the  Quiet- 
isis,  the  soul  ceases  from  all  selfisk 
desire  and  action,  and  rests  in  a 
state  of  passivity,  or,  rather,  ^  pasa- 
ively^aotive''  in  God's  hand,  desir- 
iag  only  what  he  deaires  and  acting 
oaiy  as  he  acts  in  it.  It  was  now 
she  passed  into  a  state  of  full  unia* 
tarrupted  peace,  and,  as  she  believ- 
ed, of  uniform  and  delighted  con- 
formity to  the  will  and  the  image  of 
God. 

Her  husband  being  now  dead,  she 
oonsidered  how  she  might  most  use- 
fully employ  herself.  She  thought 
of  going  as  a  missionary  to  Siam ; 
for  at  this  time  there  was  much  of 
the  missionary  spirit  among  the 
Catholics ;  Penelon  himself,  at  one 
time,  seriously  contemplated  a  mis* 
sion  to  Canada.  The  circumstances 
of  herself  and  family  seemed  to 
preclude  this,  and  she  finally  deci* 
ded  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  she  should  go  to  the  remote 
parts  of  France.  Rejecting,  there- 
fore, several  advantageous  offers  of 
marriage,  and  leaving  the  circles  of 
wealth  and  rank  in  which  she  had 
been  aocustoasad  to  move,  she  f#» 
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moved  with  her  little  daughter  to 
Gex,  twelve  miles  from  Geneva. 
It  has  been  charged  upon  her  that 
she  went  forth  believing  ^'  that 
heaven  had  destined  her  for  an  ex- 
traordinary mission."  But  her  ex* 
peetalions  must  have  been  humble^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
00  her  arrival  at  Gex  she  employed 
herf»elf  in  teaching  the  poor  and  re- 
lieving their  wants— >for,  with  her 
great  wealth  she  always  abounded 
in  beneficence  to  the  poor — and  se- 
riously contemplated  employing  her- 
self in  making  ointments  for  wounds 
and  ministering  to  the  sufiering — a 
mode  of  benevolence  then  common 
among  Catholic  women.  But  prov- 
idence soon  opened  to  her  other  em- 
ployment. Her  peculiar  sentiments 
and  her  abundant  peace  in  God 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Though  she  seems  not  to  have 
taken  pains  to  go  abroad  to  propa- 
gate her  sentiments — it  being  a  prin- 
ciple with  her,'  which  she  occasion- 
ally carried  to  excess,  to  do  nothing 
except  under  the  leadings  of  God's 
providence — ^yet  many  came  to  her 
for  religious  conversation,  some  to 
find  out  what  this  new  doctrine  was, 
others,  sincere  inquirers  for  salva- 
tion. She  was  blest  as  the  insiru- 
ment  of  leading  some  to  find  peace 
in  Christ.  But,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, her  sentiments  awakened 
opposition  which  compelled  her  to 
leave  the  place.  And  the  same 
was  the  history  of  her  whole  five 
years'  wanderings.  Those  that  were 
burdened  in  spirit  came  to  her  for 
eounsel — for  burdened  ones  there 
were  in  that  old  church,  as  Luther 
bad  been  before.  Many  have  been 
the  children  of  that  church  that 
have  come  to  her  and  asked  for 
bread,  and  she  has  given  them  a 
stone  or  a  scorpion ;  and  awful  will 
be  the  account  she  must  give  for 
the  thousands  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  history  never  was 
written,  whom  crushed  beneath  the 
agonies  of  a  burdened  spirit,  she 
has  turoad  off  with  penaaces,  and 
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rites,  and  ^^paUeriMg  prAyer,"  » 
stead  of  guiding  tbem  to  Christ. 
Blaoy  such  are  brought  to  light  ia 
this  biography,  and  others  were 
awakened  by  Madani  G/s  influenoe. 
And  we  find  that  whether  at  Gex, 
at  Thonon,  at  Grenoble,  or  Dijoa 
where  she  successively  sojourned, 
there  was  developed  an  awakening 
to  spiritual  interests  filly  designated 
as  a  revival  of  religion.  She  speaks 
of  the  interest  at  Grenoble  thus : 
^^  People  flocked  together  from  all 
sides,  far  and  near.  Friars,  priests, 
men  of  the  world,  maids,  wives, 
widows  all  came,  one  af\er  another, 
to  hear  what  was  to  be  said.  So 
great  was  the  interest  felt,  that  for 
some  time  I  was  wholly  occupied 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening,  in  speaking  of  God. 
He  enabled  me,  in  a  wonderful 
manoer,  to  understand  the  spiritual 
condition  and  wants  of  those  who 
came  to  me,  and  to  say  to  them 
something  which  was  pertinent  and 
satisfactory.  Many  were  the  souls 
which  submitted  to  God  at  this  time ; 
God  only  knows  how  many.  Some 
appeared  to  be  changed,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment..  Delivered  from  a 
state  in  which  their  hearts  and  lips 
were  closed,  they  were  at  once  in- 
dued with  gifts  of  prayer  which 
were  wonderful.  Marvelous,  in- 
deed, was  this  work  of  the  Lord.^^ 

Madam  G.,  indeed,  held  some 
errors.  But  she  held  also  the  life- 
giving  truths  of  Grod^s  word,  which 
had  long  been  overlooked  in  the 
Romish  church.  Is  it  strange  that 
those  truths,  proclaimed  by  one  who 
felt  them,  should  prove,  through  the 
Spirit,  the  power  of  God  unto  sai» 
vation  ?  As  to  any  who  will  not 
own  that  Grod  would  do  good  by 
such  an  instrument,  we  may  find  a 
reply  suggested  in  her  abswer  to 
Bossuet,  when  he  urged  that  a 
woman  ought  not  to  presume  to 
write  on  theology;  ^^In  bis  great 
wisdom,  God  sometimes  makes  use 
of  feeble  instruments.  And  I  have 
tbougbtt  M  be  coadttflcended,  oo 


otte  oceasioii,  to  employ  a  dwoA 
animal  to  utter  hie  truth,  he  might 
sometimes  make  use  of  a  woman 
for  the  same  purpose.'^  Indeed  we 
may  regard  Madam  Guyon  as  an 
instance  of  spiritual  power  wiei4* 
ed,  in  spite  of  the  most  urttftweeabte 
oircumateiices,  by  those  who  are  io^ 
timately  united  to  Christ.  The  iroov 
while  it  cleaves  to  the  magnet,  and 
only  then,  is  possessed  of  alt  tkm 
magnetos  energies;  and  the  sonl^ 
while  it  cleaves  to  Christ,  and  only 
then,  is  filled  with  spiritual  power 
and  electric  with  holy  influence. 
Errors  insufficient  to  prevent  an  ex*- 
traordioary  intimacy  of  unifn  witk 
Christ,  are  insufficient  to  prevent, 
though  they  may  impair  extraordi- 
nary spiritual  power.  And  who- 
ever, like  the  Apostles,  compeb 
men  to  take  knowledge  of  him,  that 
he  has  been  with  Jesua,  will,  like 
the  Apostles,  do  wondrous  works. 

Opposition  attended  Madam  Qmj* 
on  everywhere,  and,  being  peraeon- 
ted  in  one  city  she  fled  to  enother, 
until,  in  1666,  she  returned  to  Paria» 
During  her  absence  from  Paris  elm 
prepared  some  of  her  religiooe 
works,  and  afterwards  coiainued  to 
write  till  her  works  amounted  to 
many  volumes.  Her  life  in  Paris 
was  similar  to  what  it  had  been  dur- 
ing her  five  years  residence  in  the 
provincial  cities.  Many  sought  bor 
acquaintance  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious conversation,  among  whom 
were  some  of  high  rank,  including 
Madam  de  Ma  in  tenon,  the  wife  of 
the  king  by  a  private  marriage* 
Many  seem  to  have  been  savingly 
benefited  by  her.  As  one  instance 
we  may  refer  to  her  labors  among 
the  two  hundred  and  fiAy  young 
ladies  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Cyr« 
at  which  Madam  de  Mainteoon,  ita 
foundress  and  patroness,  frequently 
met  Madam  G.,  and  permitted  her- 
to  converse  with  the  pupils.  A  gen- 
eral seriousness  pervaded  the  semi- 
nary as  the  result,  and  many  of  the 
young  ladies  exhibited  a  reforma- 
tion exceedingly  gratifying  to  the 
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Mttrooess  of  the  school.  But  in 
raris,  also,  her  oourse  awakened 
op|K»itioD.  Bowoet  hhneelf thought 
it  not  beneath  him  to  attempt  to 
eealiite  her,  and  the  king  took  ee- 
peoial  interest  against  her.  Conse- 
quently she  was  imprisoned,  once 
ID  a  convent  for  eight  months  in 
1688,  and  again  Dee.  31,  1695,  in 
the  casile  of  Vincennes,  whence 
•he  was  removed  aAer  about  nine 
months  to  a  prison  at  Vaurigard, 
where  she  remained  more  than  two 
years.  She  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Bastile^  where  she  remained 
foor  years.  After  her  release,  with 
tt  constijtution  broken  down  by  her 
•ufieriags,  but  with  her  soul  at  peace, 
•he  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  retirement.  In  1717  she  died, 
at  the  age  of  69. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Madam  G. 
Any  mere  sketch  most  necessarily 
be  meager,  of  a  life,  the  interest 
of  which  •consists  in  the  varied  man- 
ifestations of  Christian  eiperience. 

Between  her  first  and  second  im- 
prisonmentB  commenced  her  inti- 
macy with  Penelon,  the  account  of 
which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Upham  has  adduced  apparently  con- 
oiosive  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ifaulam  €r.  had  an  important  influ« 
•oee  in  determining  his  religious  sen- 
tiroeiits,and  in  developing  that  beau- 
ty and  elevation  of  piety  which  all 
the  work!  has  admired.  He  seems  to 
have  adopted  her  sentiments;  al- 
though, possessed  of  a  mind  better 
balanced  and  disciplined,  and  more 
stored  with  learning,  he  used  lan- 
ffuage  lessliable  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  was  known  as  the  friend  of  Mad- 
am G.,  and  when  Bossuet  published 
bb  work.  Instructions  on  the  states 
^  pniyer^  which  was  designed  to 
controvert  Madam  Goyon^s  doc- 
trines, Penelon  refused'  to  assent  to 
it,  and  affirmed — what  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  her  real  senti- 
ments— his  own  belief  on  the  con- 
troverted points,  in  his  little  work. 
The  maxims  of  the  saints.     More 


than  two  quarto  volumes  of  the 
works  of  Bossuet  and  Penelon  are 
filled  with  the  treatises  which  orig- 
inated in  this  controversy.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Penelon  was  condemn- 
by  the  Pope,  and  deprived  by  the 
king  of  the  office  of  Preceptor  at 
the  palace  and  banished  to  his  own 
diocese.  It  has  commonly  been 
supposed  that  he  recanted.  If  he 
did,  it  is  certain  that  he  held  the 
same  sentiments  till  the  close  of 
life.  His  friends  have  attempted 
to  justify  him  by  saying  that  his 
submission  was  not  a  recantation, 
but  only  a  nolo  contendere^  growing 
out  of  his  views  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  head  of  the  church. 
Prof.  Upham  presents  a  different 
defense,  that  the  Pope  condemned, 
not  Peneloo's  real  sentiments,  but 
explanations  of  those  sentiments 
and  inferences  from  them,  which 
Penelon  himself  repudiated — a  con- 
demnation to  which,  in  justice  to 
himself,  he  would  not  object.  Bans- 
set,  his  biographer,  confirms  this, 
saying,  "  The  Pope  had  openly  de- 
clared on  many  occasions,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  cardinals  had  in- 
tended to  condemn  the  explanations 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
had  given  of  his  book." 

Madam  Guyon  was  a  perfection- 
ist. She  believed  that  she  lived 
in  unvarying  conformity  to  the  di- 
vine will.  Her  views,  however,  of 
what  sanctification  is,  appear  to 
have  been  more  nearly  correct  than 
those  of  many  perfectionists.  These 
views  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  paragraphs.  Speaking  of 
some  remarkable  experience  previ- 
ous to  her  attaining  entire  conform- 
ity to  God,  she  says :  "This  was  the 
result  of  grace.  Grace  conquered 
nature ;  but  it  was  nature  in  its  o]^ 
erations^  rather  than  in  its  essence. 
My  will  was  subdued  in  its  opera- 
tions in  particular  cases,  so  thai  I 
could  praise  the  Lord  for  entire  aC' 
quiescence ;  but  there  still  remained 
in  it  a  secret  tendency^  when  a  fa- 
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99rMe  opportunity  should  present^ 
to  break  out  of  that  harmony  tmd 
put  itself  in  revolt.  I  have  since 
fouo^,  in  the  strange  coodittooa  I 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  through, 
how  much  1  had  to  sufTer  before  the 
will  became  fully  broken  down,  an- 
Bihilated,  as  it  were,  not  only  in  its 
selfish  operations,  but  in  its  selfish 
tendencies,  and  changed  in  its  very 
nature.  How  many  persons  there 
are^  who  think  their  wills  are  quite 
lost,  when  they  are  far  from  it.  Id 
hard  temptations  and  trials  they 
would  find  that  a  will  suhmissive  is 
not  a  will  lost ;  a  will  not  rebellious 
is  not  a  will  annihilated,^^ 

We  have  already  quoted  a  few 
sentences  descriptive  of  her  feelings 
when  she  attained,  as  she  thought, 
the  higher  state  of  unselfish  love,  or 
perfection.  She  added,  *^By  this 
inward  liberty  I  mean  a  liberty /rom 
that  secret  power  within  us  which 
contiimaUy  draws  us  to  evU,^^  Nine 
yeare  later,  we  find  her,  in  a  letter 
to  Penelon,  carrying  the  distinction 
atill  farther  and  affirming  that  the 
soul  may  not  be  perfect  even  when 
active  repugnance  to  God's  will  has 
ceased.  ^^The  disapprobation  or 
unselfishness  of  the  will  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  merely  be- 
cause the  will  is  broken  down  and 
submissive  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  no  repugnance  whatever  to 
anything  which  G>od  in  his  provi- 
dence may  see  fit  to  send.  In  a 
mitigated  sense,  the  will,  under  such 
circumstances  may  be  regarded  as 
dead,  but  in  the  true  and  absolute 
sense,  there  is  still  in  it  a  lingering 
life.  There  still  remains  a  secret 
tendency,  resulting  from  former 
selfsh  habits^  to  look  back,  as  it 
were,  with  feelings  of  interest  upon 
what  is  lost;  in  other  words,  it  puts 
Ibrth  its  purposes  a  little  less  prompt- 
Ijf  and  powerfully  in  some  direc- 
tions, than  it  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  required  to  act  in  others.'^ 
Fenelon  insisted  on  the  same  dis- 
tinction*  In  a  letter  to  Madam  G., 
aammiog  up   her  views,  ha  says, 


^  In  this  state  the  will  ^  is  not  xmkf 
subdued,  but  all  tendency  to  a  dificT- 
ent  or  rebellious  state  is  taken  away. 
The  soul  now  acts  or  suflfera,  ads 
or  is  inactive,  just  as  G^  woM 
have  it  to  be ;  and,  as*  it  does  Mb 
without  Ibe  trouble  of  overooaitng 
contrary  disf  ositions,  it  does  it  with- 
out paia.  it  may  suffer  in  its  out- 
ward relations;  it  may  euBmr  tfbr 
others ;  there  may  he  suffering  m 
▼arious  degrees  in  the  natural  sm^ 
sibililies,  btU  all  selfishness  and  aU 
tendeusy  to  so^ishneos  being  taheo 
away,  it  no  longer  suffers  in  its  ia- 
terior  and  central  nature.  The  aoul 
departing  from  itself,  as  that  self 
was,  enters  fully  into  God,  and  not 
only  becomes  one  with  him  in  the 
conformity  of  obedience^  but  one 
with  him  in  the  entire  conourrenm 
and  harmony  of  the  spiritual  no* 
tvre,'*'*  Accordingly  these  writefs 
make  the  distinction  between  th^ 
the  state  in  which  selfish  desires  am 
crucified,  and  that  in  which  they  are 
extinct.  The  atate  of  perfection 
was  sometimes  called  the  state  of 
non-desire — an  expression  wfaiok 
Fenelon  criticises  as  conveoientt  hnt 
not  correct.  Constitutional  deairas 
being  admitted  to  exist,  he  explains, 
that  ^^  the  motive  of  GodV  giory  so 
expands  itself  and  so  fills- the  OMod, 
that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own 
happiness,  becomes  so  small  and  so 
recedes  from  our  inward  notiee,  as 
to  be  practically  annihilated.^'  We 
suppose  he  would  say  that  the  love  of 
family,  of  ease,  of  society,  the  dread 
of  pain  may  still  exist ;  but  when 
duty  confiicis  with  these,  the  love  of 
God  is  so  overmastering  in  the  holy 
soul,  that  these  natural  flings  yield 
at  once  and  present  no  obstacle,  step>» 
ping  aside  like  loyal  and  reverent 
crowds  before  the  coming  o^  the 
king.  They  are  therefore  no  appiw* 
ciable  harrier  to  the  discharge  of 
duty.  Relatively,  therefore,  though 
not  absolutely,  they  are  nothing,  ami, 
according  to  the  beautiful  sentiment 
of  one  of  Cowper's  translations  frem 
Ifadam  Gtiyon, 
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To  aotilsimpresBed  w^  racred  love ; 
Wri«r«*«r  th«y  dwell,  ih«y  dwell  in  thee, 
lu  betfen,  io  eartK  or  qd  dM  lea." 

The  language  of  flome  of  Hie 
foregoing  extniela  may  be  open  to 
oriciciann ;  bat  the  dwttnotion^wtiieli 
those  writers  had  in  view  is  real 
and  important.  It  is  certainly  poo- 
sible  to  refuse  ali  indulgence  to  cor- 
nipt  deaires^  and  so  to  hare  the  will 
aei  on  God^s  service  that  every  exe- 
cutive ¥oUtion  shall  be  to  do  God's 
wflU  eo  that  from  day  to  day  the 
man  may  not  be  conscious  of  one 
oKec4ttive  volition,  of  one  distinctly 
formed  purpose  to  displease  God. 
Biii  if)  thmugh  the  remains  of  cor- 
rupt nature  or  the  eHeets  of  sinful 
habit,  there  be  any  reluctance  to 
daty,  if  it  be  not  all  delightful,  easy, 
natural,  if  constitutional  propensi- 
ti^aahow  their  yet  inordinate  strength 
by  resistance,  if  evil  thoughts  and 
evil  desires  are  rushing  into  the 
soul,  even  though  the  strong  hand 
of  the  will  instantly  sette  and  throt- 
tle them,  if  the  soul  move  less 
promptly  to  serve  God  in  some  dt« 
raeiions  than  in  others,  in  a  word, 
if  there  exist  in  the  heart  any  ob- 
•tacles  k)  obedience  other  than 
such  as  existed  in  the  heart  of  the 
mas  Christ  Jesus,  then  is  the  claim 
to  peri<0ction  utterly  delusive.  We 
anre  never  perfeet  till  the  efiects  of 
cormpt  nature  and  of  sinful  habit 
are  eradieated,  till  self-denial  ceases 
in  the  extinction  of  all  tendency  to 
selfishness  and  not  the  mere  re*> 
straining  of  it  till  we  are  restored 
to  a  state  of  spontaneous,  delight- 
fbl,  universal  coincidence  with  God's 
will,  till  all  oar  tendencies  are  up- 
ward and  we  find  tike  the  angels, 

**  That  m  oor  proper  motion  we  ascend 
-   Vip  to  our  AAttve  Mat ;  datcent  and  UM 
Xu  ua  M  advene ;" — 

till  in  a  word  we  can  enter  into  tbe 
very  spirit  of  Jesus  when  he  said, 
**  Lo,  I  come ;  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God." 

It  would  seem  plain  to  common 
sense  that  perfection  is  nothing  less 
than  this;  that  a  man  cannot  be 


perfect  till  he  not  only  refuses  \m 
gratify  corrupt  tendencies  and  de- 
sires, but  till  they  actually  cease  to 
exist ;  till  the  enemy  within  is  not 
only  constantly  bound  or  even  nail- 
ed to  the  cross,  but  actually  dead. 
And  this  is  the  perfection  requir* 
•d  in  the  Bible,  which  holds  up 
Bot  several  kinds  of  perfection,  but 
a  perfection  one  in  principle  with 
that  of  angels  and  with  that  of 
€rod  ;  which,  heedless  of  all  mon^s 
self*flatteries,  as  if  another  perfec- 
tion were  required  of  men,  does 
ever  say,  ^^  Be  ye  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect," 
and,  ^^As  he  which  hath  called  you 
is  holy,  so  be  ye  lioly  in  all  man- 
ner of  conversation." 

The  grand  error  of  perfectionism 
lies  not  in  maintaining  that  some  ac- 
tually altain  perfection  in  this  life. 
That  is  a  minor  and  comparatively 
harmless  error,  pertaining  merely  to 
a  question  of  fact.  But  the  danger- 
ous error  is,  in  teaching  that  to  be 
perfection  which  is  not — it  is  the  el- 
ement of  antinomianism  perpetually 
appearing — the  .lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard of  moral  obligation,  not  merely 
to  the  capacity,  but  to  the  preseiK 
habits  and  attainments  of  men.  It 
lies  in  teaching  men  that,  as  soon  as 
they  have  met  with  some  remarka- 
ble manifestation  of  God^s  love,  and 
have  lived  a  little  while  without  con- 
sciously determining  to  displease 
God — so  soon  as  they  ^^  subdue  the 
will  in  its  operations,"  while  it  is  un- 
subdued "  in  its  life,"  they  are  per- 
fect men.  Thus  are  men  puffed  up 
with  delusion,  God's  law  is  dishon- 
ored, the  soul,  safe  in  imagined  ho- 
liness, suffers  and  does  great  evil, 
and  errors  and  abuses  come  in  apace. 
Madam  Guyon  is  chargeable  with 
no  such  antinomianism.  Indeed  she 
is  frequently  charged  with  the  very 
opposite,  with  fixing  a  standard  of 
perfection  highertban  the  Scriptures, 
which,  as  Bossuet  argued,  could  not 
be  realized  without  extinguishing  in 
us  the  characteristics  of  humanity. 

Madam  G.  was  accustomed  to  ap- 
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ply  this  disttoction  as  a  test  of  char- 
acter to  those  with  whom  she  coo-  < 
Tersed.  She  says  of  a  woman  who 
called  on  her,  and  ^^  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  judg- 
ing, eminently  religious,'^  *^1  saw 
clearly  that  it  is  not  great  gtAs  which 
sanctify,  unless  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  profound  humility.  No 
one  can  be  regarded  as  sanctified, 
who  is  not  wkoUy  dead  to  %df.  This 
woman,  in  connection  with  her  great 
intellectual  lights,  and  her  strong 
emotions,  and  the  true  faith  which 
she  really  possessed,  regarded  her- 
self as  a  trvXy  kolp  person;  but 
the  developments  of  her  subsequent 
life,  originating  as  they  obviously 
did  in  the  remains  of  self,  showed 
that  she  was  very  &r  from  the  state 
which  she  processed/'  On  this  sub- 
ject Prof.  Upham  makes  the  follow- 
ing judicious  remarks,  which  we 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
perfectionists:  "There  are  some 
persons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rec- 
tification of  the  outward  nature, 
have  had  a  degree  and  kind  of  in- 
ward experience  which  is  truly  re- 
markable. It  is  not  an  experience 
which,  properly  speaking,  can  be 
described  as  sanctification  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  taken  for  it.  These  per- 
sons have  been  much  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  a  holy  life ;  they  have 
experienced  much  anxiety  in  regard 
to  it;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
new  views  which  they  have  had,  and 
the  inward  victories  they  have  ob- 
tained, have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
high  degree  of  joy.  Sometimes  the 
joy,  owing  in  part,  I  suppose,  to  some 
peculiarities  of  mental  character, 
is  sudden,  intense,  overwhelming. 
They  suppose  themselves  wholly  and 
forever  conquerors.  Not  being  in 
a  situation  fully  to  analyze  their  feel* 
ings,  either  their  origin,  their  nature, 
or  permanency,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  make  mistakes,  and  that 
they  ascribe  wholly  to  grace  what  is 
partly  due  to  .nature ;  attributing  to 
religion,  which  is  always  benevo- 
lent and  pure,  what  belongs  to  phy- 


sical or  selfish  exeiteroent  Bxpe* 
rience  often  shows,  that  the  sancti- 
fication which  they  profess  under 
such  circumstances,  has  not  those 
elements  of  kindness,  of  ibrbear- 
anoe  and  meekness,  of  permanent 
ikith  and  of  imuHtrd  tuhjtctum  emi 
motkingness^  which  are  neoessary  to 
characterize  it  as  true.'' 

If  correct  views  of  the  nature  of 
sanctification  prevail,  few  will  h»> 
lieve  that  it  is  ever  attained  in  this 
life,  and,  if  any  do,  the  question 
will  be  merely  a  question  of  fittt, 
and  comparatively  unimportant.  As 
Prof.  Upham  remarks,  "  If  sanetiA* 
cation  is  such  a  work  as  we  have 
represented  it  to  be,  so  thoroughlf 
explorative  and  renovating,  and  if  it 
be  generally  understood  to  be  what 
it  really  is,  people  will  be  cautions 
in  making  the  profession.''  And  if 
here  and  there  a  person  of  enthusi^ 
astic  temperament,  like  Madam  G\xy^ 
on,  believes  that  be  has  actually  al> 
tained  such  perfection,  there  cam  be 
but  few,  and  their  example  will  he 
comparatively  harmlessw  We  do 
not  say  that  we  regard  Madam  G.'s 
views  of  the  nature  of  sanctificfl^ 
tion,  as  precisely  coincident  with 
truth.  The  language  of  the  Quiet- 
ists  was  peculiar,  and  is  with  sDoe 
difiSculty  reduced  to  the  comoKNi 
theological  language  of  our  day. 
But  she  exhibits  views  deeerviof 
well  to  be  studied  by  many  who' 
have  adopted  more  looee  and  even 
antinomian  sentiments  on  tUs  sub* 
ject 

We  deem  it  of  consequence,  that 
the  members  of  our  own  churches 
should  have  clear  apprehensions  of 
the  scriptural  theory  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  of  the  reason  why 
we  oppose  perfectionism  as  dan- 
gerous. We  have  sad  apprehensions 
that,  in  opposing  perfectionism,  some 
regard  us  as  teaching  that  Christians 
are  to  be  expected  knowingly  and 
deliberately  to  sin ;  that  the  indefi- 
nite apprehension  that  perfection  is 
never  to  be  attained  in  this  life,  is  a 
flattering  unctioQ  for  stupidity  and 
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oMilbnnHjr  lo  the  work),  for  roteo- 
ttonal  detarminatioos  to  neglect  da* 
ty,  for  ytekliog  to  teraptation  not* 
wilbstaoidiDg  the  remoiMtnincM  of 
oonscicDce  and  the  coovictkm  that 
by  yieldifig  Grod  will  be  displeased. 
Let  it  be  l»owo,  then,  that  the  per* 
lectioo,  which  we  hold  ie  never  at- 
tained in  this  life,  is  the  true  perfec- 
tion whioh  not  only  leads  us  not  to 
determine  to  do  wroag,  but  which 
delivers  us  from  all  desire  or  ten- 
dency so  to  do.  Qod  expects  his 
children  to  deny  invariably  all  de- 
sires and  tendencies  to  sin.  But 
if  the  man  does  this,  and  does  it  with 
MTOSual  manifestations  of  God  to  his 
soul,  we  preach  a  still  higher  per- 
foction,  which  will  never  be  reach- 
ed tiU  all  Undencp  to  sin,  whether 
springing  from  habit  or  from  nature, 
ceases,  till  all  reluctance  to  duty  is 
gone,  till  submission  to  all  God^s  law 
and  all  his  proviilence  is  delightful, 
and  the  soul  has  no  feelings  differ- 
ent from  what  Christ  would  have 
had  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Therefore  we  regard  perfectionism 
as  dangerous,  not  because  it  requires 
too  much,  but  because  it  requires 
too  little. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in 
Bladam  G's  theory  of  perfection, 
found  in  her  little  work,  The  Meih- 
ad  of  Proper,  It  is,  that  if  a  per- 
fect soul  sin,  it  will  certainly  know 
it.  *^  When  souls  have  attained  this 
degree  of  religious  experience,  no 
faoH  escapes  reprehension.  If  a 
soul,  in  this  intimate  nearness  to 
God,  should  be  left  to  fall  into  any 
erfor  or  sin,  it  would  immediately 
be  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusioR 
and  inward  condemnation.^'  This 
seems  reasonable.  Adam  and  Eve^ 
when  they  sinned,  must  instantly 
have  perceived  an  awful  change  in 
their  inward  state.  So  it  would 
seem  necessary  as  to  a  soul  in  which 
the  life  of  self  has  ceased,  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  Madam  Guyon's 
beautiful  expressions,  the  will,  being 
dead  in  itself,  is  raised  again  and 
magnified  into  the  will  of  God,  that 


if  such  a  soul  sin,  it  must  fbel  the 
shock,  and  ^  give  signs  of  woe.'^ 
Dr.  Upham,  in  his  work.  The  ifite- 
rtor  or  Hidden  Life^  does  not  con- 
cur with  this  sentiment.  On  page 
277,  (third  edition,)  he  teaches  that 
all  must  make  confession  of  sin, 
urging  as  one  reason  that  there  may 
be  sins  ^^  not  obvious  to  ourselves.^' 
He  asks,  ^^  Who,  then,  is  able,  either 
on  philosophical  or  scriptural  prin- 
ciples, to  assert  abaoltUely  and  un- 
conditionaily^  that  he  has  been  free 
from  sin,  at  least  for  any  great  length 
of  time?"  We  never  could  see, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  why  this 
admission  does  not  cut  off  absolutely 
all  claims  to  perfection  as  an  actual 
attainment. 

We  welcome  this  book  as  making 
generally  accessible  a  distinct  and  in- 
tensely interesting  aspect  of  Christian 
experience.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  bigotry  to  suppose  that  there  can 
not  be  true  and  elevated  piety,  unless 
it  be  developed  precisely  in  the  nrnxle 
most  famliar  to  us.  While  Chris* 
tian  experience  is  in  all  times  and 
places  fundamentally  the  same,  it 
has  its  peculiar  phases  and  ways  of 
development  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Different  parts  of  the 
system  of  truth  assume  peculiar 
prominence  in  the  Christian  experi- 
ence of  different  sects  and  times. 
Nor  is  there  a  study  more  interesting 
than  the  study  of  Christian  experi- 
ence— to  begin  with  the  piety  of 
Abel,  who  with  one  line  of  gospel, 
believed  unto  salvation  ;  to  examine 
the  wonderful  sameness,  yet  the 
endless  diversity  of  Christian  expe- 
rience in  all  ages,  and  nations ;  to 
note  how  it  has  been  modified  by  in- 
complete, erroneous,  or  dispropor- 
tionate views  of  truth,  how  by  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  organizations, 
what  excrescences  have  grown  on  it 
and  why,  how  it  has  expended  its 
energies  in  the  improvement  of  men, 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  has 
received  its  most  complete  and  suc- 
cessful development.  Less  of  such 
inductive  reasoning  on  Christian  ex- 
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perience  has  there  been  than  is  de* 
8irable,and  we  welcome  books  which 
furaish  new  materials  or  heretofore 
soarcely  accessible  materials  for 
prosecuting  K.  Perhaps  the  church 
would  not  suffer  if  a  part  of  the  en- 
ergies  expended  in  the  discussion  of 
abstract  doctrine,  were  employed  in 
elucidating  Christian  experience,  and 
in  examining  doctrines  in  their  im- 
mediate relations  to  it.  It  is  well 
that  there  has  been  so  immense  la- 
bor bestowed  on  the  difficulties  of 
Paul.  Would  it  not  be  well  were 
there  more  bestowed  on  the  greater 
difficulties,  the  sublimer  mysteries 
of  John — in  considering  what  is 
meant  by  being  one  with  Christ,  by 
dwelling  in  him  and  he  in  us,  by  the 
mystical  union  as  of  the  branch  with 
the  vine,  and  what  it  is  to  have 
within  us  the  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  unto  everlasting  life,  and  to 
experience  the  power  of  the  Com- 
forter, whose  coming  was  to  make 
it  expedient  for  us  that  Christ  should 
go  away,  as  more  than  making  good 
his  place  ? 

Christian  experience  is  the  es- 
sence of  religion,  the  life  of  the 
ehurch.  Far  be  the  day  when  it 
shall  be  undervalued,  or  the  senti- 
ment of  the  churches  shall  efeteem 
unnecessary  or  of  secondary  conse- 
quence, its  deepest  and  most  power- 
ful developments.  For  some  years 
past,  it  has  been  the  common  theme 
of  missionary  meetings  and  other 
great  convocations,  that  there  must 
be  a  higher  spiritual  piety  in  the 
churches.  As  yet,  little  increase  of 
this  spirituality  has  been  seen.  God 
grant  that  this  cry  of  the  churches 
may  be  like  the  moan  of  the  wind 
before  the  coming  rain.  As  a 
means  of  furthering  this  object,  we 


wvksome  eM^uiries  into  the  nalvm 
of  the  higher  life ;  and  we  welcome 
books  which  unfold  the  struggles, 
the  errors,  and  the  success  of  earn* 
est  souls  in  seeking  it.  Bspeeiatly 
we  welcome  them  when  written  in 
the  beautiful  spirit  which  pervades 
Prof.  Upham^s  works  on  Chri^iaii 
experience.  And  we  hope  yet 
more  and  more  to  see  the  church 
and  the  ministry  engaged  in  study- 
ing this  great  subjeot— -not  in  the 
arid  spirit  of  controversialists,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  earnest  seekers  af^er 
God, — and  learning  from  every 
source,  our  dangers  and  our  errors, 
the  relative  importance  of  every 
grace,  and  every  sentiment,  and  ev- 
ery doctrine  in  the  divine  life.  Let 
it  not  be  deemed  unpardonable  to 
suggest  that  we,  in  this  age  so  ex- 
clusively intellectual,  so  intensely 
active,  may  yet  be  taught  in  some 
points  by  the  despised  and  condemn- 
ed Quietists ;  that  we  may  not  have 
given  due  prominence  to  sentimeiile 
which  they,  perhaps,  carried  to  ex« 
cess.  It  has  been  common  for  dif- 
ferent sects  to  hold  some  one  or  two 
of  the  doctrines  and  graces  of  Chris- 
tianity preeminent,  as  the  jewel  of 
their  system.  Be  it  ours  to  strive  to 
hasten  on  the  time,  when,  from 
their  separate  caskets  all  these  jew- 
els of  truth  and  grace  shall  be 
brought  together,  and  the  brow  of 
every  Christian  show  to  the  believ- 
ing world,  as  they  have  never  seen 
it,  all  the  combined  splendors  of  the 
crown  of  righteousness ;  .till  the 
church  on  earth  shall  stand  m  the 
likeness  of  the  new  Jerusalem  above, 
having  her  feHiodation  of  sapphires, 
her  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  her 
borders  of  precious  stones. 
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Nothing  which  afibcts  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  is  unimportant 
The  history  of  religious  opinione  es- 
pecrally,  which  is  but  a  view  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  brought 
into  contact  with  the  claims  of  Grodi 
is  full  of  instruction.  In  the  originr 
and  rise  of  any  peculiar  tenets,  the 
mode  in  which  they  arrange  them- 
selves into  a  system,  the  relations 
they  form  to  other  systems  of 
truth  or  error,  and  the  practical  re- 
sults to  which  they  lead  in  the  lives 
of  their  votaries,  we  find  much  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
and  to  guide  us  in  the  formation 
of  our  own  opinions.  Especially 
is  it  conceived  that  doctrines  which 
spring  up  and  ripen  on  the  soil  of 
our  own  New  England,  however 
apparently  insignificant  from  their 
obscurity  or  absurdity,  can  not  fail 
to  awaken  the  interest  and  the  notice 
of  all  who  claim  descent  from  the 
truth-loving  fathers  of  New  England. 

Many  of  our  readers  remember, 
doubtless,  the  Perfectionism  which 
was  promulgated  in  New  Haven 
and  the  vicinity,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  since  ;  and  which,  hav- 
ing wrought  its  mischiefs  in  distress- 
ing and  dividing  several  of  the 
smaller  churches,  gradually  disap- 
peared from  view,  and  has  since 
been  supposed  to  be  numbered 
among  "the  things  that  were.'* 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  We 
know,  indeed,  little  of  what  its  his- 
tory has  been  since  ;  but  we  learn 
that  it  has  been  transplanted,  and  is, 
in  some  measure,  now  flourishing 
in  Vermont.  An  establishment, 
based  substantially  on  the  principles 
of  the  Community  system,  is  in  ope- 
ration at  Putney  in  that  state,  where 

*  Tbe  Berean :  a  manual  for  the  help 
of  those  who  seek  the  faith  of  the  pnmi- 
tireebiireh.  B^  John  H.  Noyet.  Pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  Spiritual  Maga- 
sdne,  Putney,  Vt. 
Vol.  VI.  38 


are  assembled  a  considerable  Dum« 
ber  of  *  believers'  under  the  lead- 
ership, as  it  would  seem,  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  who  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vocates, if  not  the  father  of  the  sys* 
tem,  at  New  Haven.  Other  disci- 
ples are  scattered  abroad  through 
most  of  the  northern  states,  to  the 
numt)er,  it  is  supposed,  of  from 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand.  A 
bi-monthly  periodical, — the  "Spir- 
itual Magazine,"  is  their  organ  of 
communication  with  the  world  ;  and 
from  this  and  other  sources,  we 
learn  that  they  believe  their  views 
to  be  spreading,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  sect  to  be  highly 
encouraging. 

The  book,  whose  title  we  have 
given  above,  is  a  large  and  band- 
some  octavo  of  504  pages,  compos- 
ed wholly  of  essays  and  other  arti- 
cles which  Mr.  Noyes  had  previous* 
ly  contributed  to  the  various  period- 
icals that  have  at  difierent  limes 
been  devoted  to  this  faith.  They 
are  written  with  great  vigor  of  style, 
and,  except  when  occasionally  ob- 
scured by  mysticism,  with  great 
clearness ;  and  are  well  adapted  to 
impress  a  mind  inclined  to  this  sort 
of  religious  speculation.  Though 
lacking  formal  coherency,  it  is  yet 
easy  to  deduce  from  them  a  system 
of  doctrine  possessing  unity,  and 
a  good  degree  of  consistency  with 
itself;  an  outline  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  exhibit,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
theological  rarities  that  may  be  found 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 

We  begin  with  the  views  which 
this  work  presents  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  laws  of  spirits  and 
spiritual  beings,  including  the  soul  of 
man.  This  is  a  point  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  right  understanding 
of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Noyes  asks— 

"  What  18  a  Spirit  ?— We  answer :  It 
if  a  fluids  having  many  of  tbe  propertUt 
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of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  galvaniiiin  and 
magnetism  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  hav- 
ine  powers  of  assimilation,  growth,  and 
self-uriginatcd  motion,  being  susceptible  of 
personnlily ,  feeling,  intelligence  and  will. 
*'  We  freely  confess  that  we  are  so  far 
materialists,  that  we  believe  there  is  no 
such  vast  chasm  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter as  is  aenerally  imagined,  bui  that  the 
two  touch  each  other,  and  have  properties 
in  common— that  caloric,  light,  electrici- 
ty^  galvanism  and  magnetism,  are  in  solne 
■ensf)  connecting  links  between  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  worlds — that  spirit  is 
in  many  respects  like  these  fluids,  and  is 
as  truly  substantial  as  they.  We  do  not 
ascribe  to  spirit  '  length,  breadth  and 
thickness,'  in  the  commoD  acceptation  of 
those  words,  because  the  nature  of  all 
fluids  precludes  those  properties.  Yet  if  a 
specific  portion  of  any  fluid  is  separated 
from  the  mass  and  confined  in  a  solid  ves- 
sel, that  portion  of  fluid  assumes  the 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  ves- 
sel. So  if  a  specific  portion  of  spirit  or 
life  is  confined  in  an  animal  form,  tnat  life 
assumes  the  length,  breadth  and  thickness 
of  that  form,  in  this  sense  we  believe  that 
spirits  have  length,  breadth  and  thickness.'* 
— pp.  55,  56. 

A  broad  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  soul,  thus — 

**  A  soul  is  a  modification  of  spirit,  pro- 
duced by  union  with  n  material  body. 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  modification, 
which  distinguishes  a  soul  from  more  spi- 
rit? We  answer: — 1.  When  the  vital 
fluid  from  God  entered  into  combinnlion 
with  Adam's  body,  that  fluid  took  the 
form  of  that  body.  It  certainly  animated 
every  part  of  it;  of  course  it  existed  in 
every  part,  was  as  large  as  all  tlie  parts, 
and  had  the  form  of  me  whole.  A  soul 
then  is  distinguishHd  from  mere  spirit  in 
this  respect,  viz.,  the  former,  like  the  bo- 
dy, has  a  definite  shape  ;  while  the  latter, 
like  air  and  other  fluids,  has  none.  2. 
The  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  Ad- 
am's body,  by  its  intimate  nnion  with  eve- 
ry part  of  thai  bodjr»  and  by  its  conse- 
queni  intercourse  with  various  material 
substances,  aa  food,  air,  &c.,  necessarily 
received  into  itself  some  of  the  properties 
of  matter.  As  Adam's  body  was  spirit- 
ualised matter,  so  conversely,  Adam's 
soul  was  materialized  spirit.  This  modi- 
fication places  the  soul  in  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  mere  spirit  and  matter ;  and 
in  conjunction  witii  the  first  mentioned 
modification,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
souls,  according  to  the  reprenentations  of 
Scripture,  hav«»  the  forms  and  functions 
of  bodies,  and  are  definite  visible  snb- 
•taiicee  to  spiritual  eyes.*    (Bee  Luke 

*  Having  ssz  too,  aa  Mr.  N.  savs  else- 
where, which  they  will  retain  in  heaven ! 


16 :  32,  23,  Ac. ;  Rev.  6 :  9.)  The  spirit 
which  God  breathed  into  Adam's  form, 
was  a  mere  fluid,  without  definite  form, 
and  without  maierinl  cohesiveness.  If  it 
had  been  instantly  witlidrawn,  before  m 

}>ermaoent  union  of  it  with  matter  was 
brmed,  it  would  doubtless  have  remained 
an  incohesive  fluid — an  undistinguished 
part  of  the  whole  spirit  of  lift.  But  as 
soon  as  it  entered  into  combination  with 
the  dust-formed  body,  it  received  the 
shape  and  cohesiveness  of  that  body — 
becnme  partially  indurated  or  congeiiled; 
to  that  it  ever  afterward  retained  a  defi- 
nite shape,  and  of  course  an  identity  sep- 
arate from  that  of  the  universal  spirit  of 
life.  If  this  were  not  so,— if  the  soul 
were  a  mere  fluid  spirit,  when  the  body 
dies  that  spirit  would  return  into  the 
abyss  of  life  from  whence  it  came,  and 
lose  its  identity  ;  just  as  a  portion  of  wa- 
ter, taken  from  the  ocean,  when  its  vessel 
is  broken,  returns  and  is  distinguished  no 
more."— pp.  57,  58. 

We  do  not  propose  to  comment 
very  largely  on  these  and  other 
opinions  which  we  meet  in  this  work, 
much  less  attempt  to  refute  them. 
We  should  about  as  soon  think  of 
carrying  logic  to  Bedlam.  They 
are  adduced  rather  as  curious  speci- 
mens— rariB  aves — in  mental  and 
theological  science,  which  we  leave 
to  the  reader  to  inspect  and  judge 
of  for  himself.  A  single  remark 
only  is  suggested  by  the  above  the- 
ory,  that  it  presents  a  new,  and  in 
some  respects  convenient  method  of 
ascertaining  the  mental  capacities  of 
mankind.  If  the  soul  has  the  fonn, 
shape  and  size  of  the  body, — is  *  as 
large  as  all  its  parts,^  and  fills  it  as 
water  fills  the  vessel  which  contains 
it,  then  evidently,  we  have  only  to 
measure  the  body  itself,  as  a  gauger 
measures  the  capacity  of  a  cask,  to 
learn  the  magnitude  of  the  soul  with- 
in. Estimated  by  this  rule,  there 
are  certainly  some  great  men  in  this 
world,  of  whom  fame  has  not  yet 
spoken  I 

Starting  with  this  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  investigate  its  prop- 
erties and  laws.  These  are  devel- 
oped in  the  doctrines  of  Mesmerism. 
For  since  the  soul  or  animal  life  is 
a  fluid  of  the  same  generic  class 
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with  oaloric,  electricily,  magnetism, 
^.,  it  is  apparent  that  its  phenom- 
ena must  be  similar  to  theirs ;  and 
hence  the  ^  science'  of  animal  mai;« 
netism.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the 
only  true  metaphysics, — the  only 
phiYosophy  which  gives  any  correct 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  or  exhibits 
on  just  principles  its  functions  and 
operations.  Mr.  N.,  as  we  shall  see, 
makes  it  the  key  to  the  explanation 
of  all  spiritual  matters  and  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  and  builds 
upon  it,  in  short,  his  whole  theologi- 
cat  system. 

After  detailing  some  marvelous 
experiments  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
of  Kentucky,  an  account  of  which 
was  communicated  by  Robert  D. 
Owen,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  our  author  finds 
in  them  **a  theory  which  establish- 
es the  possibility,  and  explains  the 
philosophy  of  all  the  wonderful 
works  by  which  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity was  attested.'* 

"In  the  lifflit  of  this  theory,  whnt  in 
tiMre  incredible  in  the  -accounts  which 
we  have  of  Chrisi*s  healing  the  sick  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  effect  was  produced  by 
a  fluid  that  passed  from  him  to  his  pa- 
tients. He  usudlv  laid  his  hands  on 
them.  What  was  tliis  but  a  means  of  es- 
lablishing  communication  between  him 
and  them,  by  which  the  vital  fluid  might 
pass?  The  case  of  the  woman  who  was 
healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  recorded  in 
Luke  8 :  43-48,  shows  positively  that  the 
healing  power  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  fluid 
that  paftsed  from  him,  as  electricity  parses 
from  the  machine  thnt  generates  it.  She 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  was 
kealed.  And  he  *  perceived  that  virtue 
was  gone  out  of  him.'  Here  is  evidence, 
not  only  of  a  transmitted  fluid,  but  of  the 
passage  of  thnt  fluid  independently  of  the 
will  of  Jesus,  and  by  means  of  an  inani- 
mate conductor.  This  is  ail  in  mecard- 
attee  with  the  laws  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
At  lenst  it  does  not  contradict  them,  and 
is  no  more  mystical  than  the  operations  of 
Dr.  Buchanan. 

**  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
tbe  battery  of  vital  energy  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  immensely  stronger  than  in  Dr.  B. — 
different  in  degree^  not  in  kind — in  order 
to  account  for  the  principal  discrepancies 
between  Christ's  system  of  operation, 
and  modern  neurology.  The  vital  power 
of  Dr.  B.  it  so  faeble  that  be  finds  only 


here  and  there  an  lodividaal  with  nerrea 
weak  enough  to  receive  any  sensible  im* 
prosi(i<m  from  him.  Whereas  tbe  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  so  mighty  that  all 
who  applied  to  him  were  found  '  impresa- 
ible.'  The  battery  was  so  heavily  charg- 
ed, that  its  fluid  passed  whore  faith  attach- 
ed it,  without  any  vehicle  but  a  word. 
A  few  cases  even  are  recorded,  in  which 
cures  were  performed  without  either 
word  or  contact,  and  with  a  great  dis- 
tance between  the  operator  and  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  B.  could  sensibly  eflTect  a  per- 
son at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  by  meana 
of  a  metallic  conductor.  But  Jesus  Christ 
healed  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt. 
8 :  5)  at  a  distance  probably  of  miles,  and 
without  any  wire  between.  The  centu- 
rion's faith,  which  Christ  pronounced 
unparalleled,  was  the  only  conductor. 

**  Perhaps  in  the  progress  of  his  inves- 
tigation, Dr.  Buchanan  will  find  mehna 
to  increase  his  nervous  powers  either  by 
self'traioing,  or  availing  bioiself  of  tha 
power  of  others.  But  he  will  never  ap- 
proach equality  with  Christ,  as  a  praod- 
cal  neurologist,  till  he  establishes  com- 
munication with  Gud  the  great  source  of 
vital  energy.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  miracles  of  Christ  will  ever  be  rival- 
ed by  more  human  neurologists.  Tha 
stream  can  not  rise  above  its  fountain  ; 
and  so  long  as  mere  human  life  is  the 
fountain  of  magnetic  influence,  its  effects 
will  only  be  proportioned  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature. — Nevertheless  we  say 
again,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  recorded  by  the  eoangelists^  were  evi- 
dently, as  to  their  philosophical  nature, 
and  the  process  by  which  they  were  per- 
furmedf  operations  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Buchanan;  cer- 
tainly not  more  mysterious — diff'erent  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  p©icar."— pp.  76,  77. 

These  assertions,  though  uttei^ 
by  one  who  is  absolutely  perfect, 
and  ^can  not  sin,^  are  audacious 
if  not  blasphemous.  The  miracles 
of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  manipulalionsof  some 
juggling  mesmerizer !  And  Christ- 
ianity rests,  not  on  the  authority  of 
his  works  in  actually  suspending 
and  reversing  all  natural  laws,  but 
only  on  his  display  of  skill  and 
power  superior  to  those  of  other 
magnetizers!  What,  pray,  could 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  or  any  other 
infidel,  desire  beyond  this  state- 
ment ?  And  how  far  is  it  from  the 
charge  alledged  against  Christ  by 
the  Pharisees  of  old  ;  *•  He  casteth 
out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
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of  the  deTils  ?"— -or  ftom  inoarriDg 
the  condemnation  pronounced  in 
Matt.  12:  31,32? 

We  must  pass  with  the  briefest 
possible  notice,  many  of  the  curi* 
osities  of  opinion  contained  in  this 
book.  Among  them  is  Mr.  N.^s 
idea  of  the  mode  of  Grod's  existence. 
"  In  relation  to  the  Godhead,  we  agree 
with  Triniiariana  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  co-eternal 
with  the  Father,  and  was  his  agent  in 
the  work  of  creation.  But  we  agree 
with  Unitarians  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  distinct  person, 
but  an  emanation  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  We  believe  not  in  the  Trinity, 
nor  the  Unity,  but  in  the  Duality  of  the 
Godhead  ;  and  that  Duality  in  our  view, 
is  imaged  in  the  twofold  personality  of  the 
first  man,  who  was  made  *  male  and  fe- 
male!* Gen.  1 :  27.  As  Adam  was  to 
Xve,  so  is  the  Father  to  the  Son ;  i.e.,  he 
is  the  same  in  nature,  but  greater  in  power 
and  glory. — The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
concentric  spiritual  spheres.  Their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  those  of  male  and 
ftmale.  The  Father  fills  the  Son,  and 
is  enveloped  by  him.  The  Son  envel- 
opes the  Father  and  is  filled  by  him. 
Though  in  a  subordinate  sense  it  is  true 
that  each  fills  and  each  envelopes  the 
other— that  the  Son  dwells  in  tbe  Father 
as  well  at  the  Father  in  the  Son,  (for  to 
m  certain  extent,  in  all  combinations  of 
•pirits,  there  is  an  interchange  of  rela- 
tions and  functions,) — yet  in  a  general 
sense,  it  is  evident  from  Scripture  that 
the  Father  is  the  interior  life  and  the  Son 
the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  prayer  of 
Christ,  the  order  of  indwelling  is  indica- 
ted in  these  words ; — '  That  they  mar  be 
one  as  we  are  one ;  /  in  them  and  Thou 
in  me.*  The  Father  is  the  indwellin£ 
life  of  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  the  indwell- 
ing life  of  believera.  That  the  relation 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  of  inte- 
rior to  exterior,  or  male  to  female,  ap- 
pears also  from  these  words  of  Paul ; — 

*  The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and 
the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and 
the  head  of  Christ  is  God.'  1  Cor.  11  :  13. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  all  combinations  the 
interior  life  must  be  Bore  compact,  and 
therefore  stronger  than  the  exterior.  The 
female  capacity  is  in  its  very  nature  nega- 
tive. Weakness  makes  room  for  strength. 
Deficiency  embraces  fullness.  Hence 
the  Father  takes  precedence  of  the  Son. 

*  My  Father,*  says  Christ,  *  is  greater  than 
I.*  *^— pp.  5,  488. 

Mr.  N.^8  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
prince  of  evil,  though  scarcely  less 
MOguIar  and  fanciful,  are  not  equaU 


ly  novt\.  They  are  in  some  re»> 
pects  a  revival  of  ancient  Mant* 
cheism.  Satan  is  declared  to  bo 
an  uncreated,  self-existent,  eternai 
being,  originally  and  essentially  evil  ( 
and  as  such  is  the  first  cause  and 
creator — principium  el  fmu — of  all 
sin.  The  Gordian  knot  respecting 
the  existence  of  nnoral  evil  in  the 
world,  which  theologians  have  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  untying,  is  tftius 
solved  at  a  stroke  I  * 

We  pass  to  notice  the  views  of 
Perfectionism  respecting  the  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity— beginning 
with  the  fall  of  man. 

All  men,  in  their  natural  state^ 
are  d^raved,  but  not  alike  deprav- 
ed. Adam  was  originally  boly^ 
after  the  divine  image.  In  bis 
temptation  in  Eden,  however,  Satan 
cofUrived  to  bring  him  witMn  the 
attraction  tCtf  his  own  sinful  spirit, 
and  by,  tl^  jknown  laws  of  animal 
magnetism,  ^siibject  him  to  the  im* 
pulses  of  his  will.  Hence  he  sin- 
ned ;  and  by  sin  rendered  his  sub- 
jection to  Satanic  influence  perma- 
nent. ''*'  The  streams  from  the  two 
eternal  fountains,^^  (i.e.  (5od,  and 
Satan)  ^*  flowed  together  in  him. 
His  spiritual  nature  was  primarily 
good,  as  proceeding  from  God.;  but 
secondarily  evil,  as  pervaded  by  the 
devil.  With  this  compound  char- 
acter, he  had  the  power  of  propaga- 
ting his  own  likeness.  Ai  the  off^ 
spring  of  Adam^s  body  was  two- 
fold, distinguished  into  male  and  fe- 
male, part  following  the  nature  of 
the  primary,  and  part  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  parent;  so  the  off- 
spring of  his  spiritual  nature  was 
twofold,  distinguished,  like  that  na- 
ture, into  good  and  evil,  part  fbllow- 
ing  the  character  of  the  primary, 
and  part  the  character  of  the  second- 
ary spiritual  element.  In  other 
words,  Adam  had  two  sorts  of  spir- 
itual children;  one  of  them  like 
himself,  primarily  of  God  and  sec** 
ondarily  of  the  devil,  of  whom 
Abel  was  a  specimen ;  the  other 
primarily  of  the  devil  sind  second- 
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ariljr  of  God,  of  whom  Cmn  was 
«  specimea.  See  1  John  3 :  12. 
Thus  DuiDkiDd  are  divided  spiritu* 
ally  iDto  two  elaaaes  of  difierent 
ortgiiis,  claases,  proceeding  re«< 
pectively  from  uncreated  good  and 
evil.  The  depravity  of  mankind 
tfaen,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  seed  of 
the  woman  are  depraved,  as  Adam 
was  after  the  fall,-^not  in  tbeir  orig- 
inal individual  spirits  which  are  of 
God,  but  *^  by  their  Mpiritual  comH' 
matwn  wUk  mid  $wljection  to  the 
DeciP^^^in  the  same  way,  we  sup- 
pose, as  tbe  subject  of  mesmerism 
is  ^in  spiritual  combination  witb, 
and  sufa^ted  to^  the  operator. 
*'0n  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of 
the  serpent  are  depraved  as  Cain 
was,  not  only  by  combination  with 
and  subjection  to  the  devil,  but  by 
original  spiritual  identity  with  him« 
They  are  not  only  possessed  of  the 
devil,  but  are  radically  deoiU  them- 
eelveey—pp.  104,  105.  In  a  word, 
the  former  are  wicked,  just  as  the 
otherwise  honest  man  placed  ia 
magnetic  slumber  by  a  thief,  and 
thus  *'  in  combination  with  and  sub- 
jected to  him,  is  nuide  to  perform 
dishonest  acts ;  the  latter  are  intrin- 
sically wicked,  like  him  who  is,  es- 
sentially and  perse^  a  thief  himself! 
Both  however,  it  is  declared,  are 
morally  free,  and  therefore  respon- 
sible for  tbeir  acts.  The  satanic 
influence  extends  only  to  the  die* 
paniion^  not  to  the  powers  of  him 
who  is  its  subject. 

There  is,  evidently,  a  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  these  two 
sorts  of  depravity.  In  the  one  case, 
tbe  spirttwEtl  attraction  and  control 
of  Satan  needs  but  to  be  broken, 
and  the  victim  of  it  is  speedily  re- 
claimed to  holiness.  In  the  other, 
the  individual  being  radically  and 
inherently  evil,  is  like  Satan  him- 
self, irreclaimable.  The  former 
has  the  *^  honest  and  good  heart,'' 
(Luke  8:  15)  which,  when  the 
word  is  sown,  brings  ibrth  good 
fruit ;  the  latter  is  intrinsically  hard, 
sterile,  and  anpnoduotive. 


And  here  liep  the  foundation  of 
the  divine  purpose  of  Election  and 
Reprobation.  Foreseeing  that  a 
part  of  mankind,  as  the  ^seed  of 
the  woman,'  are  not  inherently  evil, 
and  may  therefore  be  rescued  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  God  chose 
them  to  salvation;  and  foreseeing 
that  the  rest,  as  the  *seed  of  the 
devil,'  are  'radically  devils  them- 
selves,' and  therefore  wholly  incor- 
rigible, he  leaves  them  to  their  own 
depravity,  and  final  destruction. 

But  the  power  of  Satan  over  man- 
kind, is  not,  according  to  Mr.  N., 
confined  to  the  production  of  moral 
evil  only; — it  is  no  less  directly 
concerned  in  tbe  origination  of  nat- 
ural evil  also,  sickness,  suffering, 
and  death.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
definition  of  a  spirit  before  given, 
as  *•  dijluid  having  many  of  the  prop- 
erties of  caloric,  light,  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism,'  we 
shall  understand  the  exposition  of 
the  devil's  agency,  as  follows — 

"Satan's  ipirit  it  an  atmosphere  that 
envelopes  mankind,  pressing  (we  may 
say,  figuratively)  like  the  air,  with  a 
weight  of*  fifXeen  poands  on  every  square 
inch*  of  human  life.  Wherever  there  is 
a  vacuum  in  men's  hearts,  there  that 
spirit  enters,  and  manifests  itself  in  self- 
ishness, covetousness,  and  all  evil  works. 
Wherever  the  laws  of  life  are  violated, 
either  physically  or  spiritually,  there  that 
spirit  infuses  its  poison,  aggravating  and 
perpetuating  the  injury.  *  We  know,' 
says  the  Apostle,  *  that  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  the  wicked  one.*  " 

**If  a  man  is  afBicted  wKb  fever  or 
epilepsy,  instead  of  looking  into  his  blood 
or  his  nerves,  his  hereditary  constitution 
or  his  diet,  for  the  ultimate  cause,  we  go 
back  with  Jesus  Christ  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  ascribe  his  disease  to  the  pow- 
er of^  an  evil  spirit.  In  holding  these 
views  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  human 
maladies,  we  are  not  obliged  to  overlook 
or  disregard  secondary  causes.  All  those 
external  influences  and  acts  which  are 
ordinarily  regarded  by  physicians  and 
metaphysicians  as  the  causes^  we  admit 
are  tite  occasions  of  disorder  in  the  econ- 
omy of  human  nature,  and  we  attach  due 
importance  to  them  as  such.  If  a  maa 
in  a  state  of  perspiration  exposes  himself 
to  a  current  of  air,  takes  cold,  is  prostra- 
ted by  fever,  and  dies,  we  do  not  attribute 
his  death  le  tbe  devil  ineipeotive  of  bis 
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own  aett,  mnd  ibe  phjtical  influeaeet 
which  operated  up<>a  him.  But  we  caH 
the  action  of  the  air  apon  hiii  body,  and 
the  consequent  corruption  of  hit  blood, 
the  predispotfinc  cauMs  or  oocnatoiis  of 
hia  death,  and  the  power  of  the  devil  the 
ultimate  cause.  We  say  that  by  hit  im- 
prudence, he  exposed  himself  to  a  fatal 
influx  of  spiritual  poison,  and  so  the  devil 
killed  biro.  If  a  ship  strikes  a  rock, 
sprinp  a  leak,  and  finailjr  sinks,  the  col- 
lision and  the  leak  are  in  popular  lan- 
guage, the  causes  of  the  disaster.  But 
■irictly  speakinff,  the  water  which  ran  in 
at  the  leak  sunk  the  ship.  80  the  cold 
and  the  fever  may  properly  be  called,  in 
common  language,  the  causes  of  the 
man's  death  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the 
power  of  the  devil,  which  rushed  in  at 
the  openina  made  by  the  cold  and  the 
fever,  killed  him. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  our 
position,  physioloaists  may  ask  whether 
a  man  might  hold  his  hand  io  the  fire 
without  injury,  if  Uure  teas  no  devil? 
We  answer;  unlnss  a  proper  miracle  (as 
in  the  case  of  Shadrach  and  his  compan- 
ions) should  suspend  the  laws  of  nHture, 
the  man's  hand  would  undoubtedly  be 
burned  and  he  would  suffer  pain.  But 
there  would  be  this  difference  between 
his  csKe  and  ordinary  cases  at  present ; 
Yiz.  there  would  he  no  subsequent  tn/Zamfiui- 
Uont  no  chronic  ulceration ;  the  p<»wer  of 
life  would  speedily  repair  the  injury  : 
whereas,  under  the  piusonous  influence 
of  Satan,  external  woundi*  sometimes  ex- 
pand into  permanent  and  fatal  disease, 
and  the  cure  of  them  is  oHeh  protracted 
and  difficult.  Thus  while  we  may  admit 
that  in  a  world  free  from  diabolical  power, 
external  iniuries,  both  physical  and  spir- 
itual, would  be  possible,  yet  we  arorm 
that  there  would  be  no  vital  and  chronic 
disease  either  of  soul  or  body." — pp. 
116,  117. 

This  theory  of  disease,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  lays  the  found- 
ation for  a  new  system  of  therapeu- 
tics, which  Mr.  Noyes  claims,  is 
destined  to  heal  all  human  ills,  and 
actually  to  abolish  death  itself;  so 
that  the  believer  shall  step  directly 
from  mortality  to  immortality  with- 
out passing  through  the  '^gloomy 
gates'*  at  all  I 

We  come  next  to  the  system 
of  Redemption,  provided  for  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

The  detign  of  the  Atonement  was 
not,  as  we  are  wont  to  suppose,  to 
tustaio  the  divine  law  while  pardoa 


is  offered  to  the  guilty.  This  is  a 
*  legal,*  not  a  '  spiritual*  view  of  the 
matter.  But  it  was  to  break  the 
power  of  the  devU ; — to  destroy,  in 
other  words,  the-  mesmeric  control 
which  he  had  gained  over  the  race, 
and  thus  to  set  them  free  from  all 
the  evils,  physical  and  moral,  which 
are  caused  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  Christ  accom- 
plishes this  is  explained  as  follows. 
— 1.  He  became  incarnate,  and 
thus,  *^  the  strength  of  the  Godhead 
was  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  strength  of  the  devil,  in 
the  very  field  which  was  to  be 
won.**  Satan  had  obtained  absolute 
control  over  mankind  and  brought 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  *  into  spirit- 
ual combination  with  and  subjection 
to*  him.  In  order  that  Christ  might 
get  access  to  him,  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  needful  that  he  also 
should  take  on  him  human  nature, 
and  in  this  way,  bring  his  enemy 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  mag- 
netic attraction. — 2.  Christ  and  Sa- 
tan having  thus,  in  the  human  na- 
ture, come  within  reach  of  each 
other's  magnetic  influence,  **  a  des- 
perate conflict  commenced :"— So- 
tan  endeavoring  to  seduce  him  into 
sin  ;  Christ  baffling  his  efforts,  over- 
coming his  power,  and  as  the  fruits 
of  victory,  healing  the  sick,  casting 
out  devils,  &ui. ;  in  a  word,  disen- 
thralling all  who  resorted  to  him, 
from  the  poisonous  spirit  of  Satan 
in  which  they  had  been  enveloped. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  con- 
flict, may  be  formed,  by  imagining 
two  potent  mesmerizers  striving  for 
a  predominant  influence  over  a  sub- 
ject who  had  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  one,  from  which  the  other 
attempts  to  release  him.  Satan 
strives  not  only  to  keep  the  subject, 
but  to  magnetize  his  opponent  also. 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  st>- 
perior  power,  not  only  frustrates 
the  latter  attempt,  but  wrests  from 
his  grasp  the  victim  also. — 8.  Aa 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
whole  family  of  mankind  were  the 
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dead,  in  the  spirit-wortd,  where 
Satan  *  held  them  by  the  double 
chain  of  sin  and  death  ;^  and  since, 
^  in  that  same  inner  world,  the  devil 
bad  his  sanctuary,'  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  Christ  to  enter  that  world 
also,  to  complete  his  triumph  o?er 
his  enemy,  in  his  capital.  There- 
fore he  suffered  Satan  for  a  time  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  him,  and  sub- 
ject him  to  death ;  the  modus  of 
which  must  be  given  in  Mr.  N.'s 
own  words. 

*•  The  death  of  Christ  was  a  spiritual 
baptism  into  the  devilj  of  which  the  cor- 
poreal cnicifiiion  waa  only  an  index  and 
consummntion.  A  daj^,  at  least,  before 
hifl  crucifiiionf  lie  oaid  to  the  people, 
*  Now  14  my  doiil  tronbled ;  ana  what 
■hail  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  thia 
hour;  but  for  this  cauiie  came  1  unto  this 
hour.  •  •  •  •  Now  is  ihe  judgment  of 
this  world  ;  now  tihall  the  prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out.'  John  J2:  27,  31. 
he  was  then  entering  the  cloud  of  death. 
A  few  hours  before  when  he  was  alone 
with  his  diticiples  bis  '  soul  was  exceed- 
ing sorrowful  ever  unto  death.*  The 
mugnetism  of  the  devil  was  vpon  Aim, — as 
was  indicated  by  the  drowsiness  of  the 
disciples,  as  well  as  by  his  own  bloody 
a^cmy.  With  a  desperate  purpose  of 
either  corrupting  or  destroying  him,  Sa- 
tan poured  himself  out  upon  the  Son  of 
God,  thus  interposing  his  own  black 
spirit  between  the  sufi*erer  and  his  Father, 
and  causing  him  to  drink  of  the  cup  of 
that  fury  which  was  drawn  forth  from 
Gild,  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  the  sin  of  Sa- 
tan. Jn  that  baptirtm,  the  devil  ond  the 
Son  of  God  met  face  to  face — their  res- 
pective strength  was  tried  to  the  uttor- 
most^and  the  devil  was  overcome  and 
caat  out.  Thus  Christ  became  what  the 
devil  had  been  before  *  the  prince  of  this 
world* — the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

*'  The  sum  of  what  we  have  said,  is 
this :  Jesus  Chrint  by  his  death,  entered 
into  the  vitals  of  the  devil,  and  overcame 
him.  He  thus  destroyed  the  central  cause 
of  sin.  The  effect  of  this  act  on  them 
that  t>elieve,  is  to  release  them  from  the 
power  of  sin  ;  and  on  them  that  believe 
not,  to  consign  them  with  the  devil,  to 
destruction.*'— pp.  122-129.  / 

But  if  the  atonement  was  not  de- 
signed to  sustain  the  divine  law 
while  the  guilty  are  pardoned,  how, 
we  ask,  U  that  law  sustained,  and 
the  honor  of  God  {Mreserved  unim- 
paired ?     Ana.  *  By  an  imputiUion 


of  $in  ;^ — but  it  is  such  an  imputa- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  as  has  not  even 
been  heard  of  at  Princeton. 

*^  This  view  enables  us  lo  understand 
how  the  sins  of  the  world  are  disposed 
of.  Instead  of  being  imputed  by  a  sort 
of  legal  fiction  to  Christ,  to  whom  tbey 
do  not  belong,  they  are  fairly  taid  vpon 
the  head  qf  the  devil,  to  whom  they  do  be- 
long. *  The  old  serpent  that  dereiveih 
the  whole  world'  is  legitimately  msdo  the 
scape  goat  of  the  whole  world.  A  king, 
in  aeaiing  with  a  revolted  province,  may 
properly  make  a  distinction  between  the 
guilt  ol  the  common  people,  and  that  of 
the  lending  instigators  of  the  rebi'llion. 
When  he  has  captuied  the  rinjK  leader  and 
made  a  public  eiample  of  him,  he  ma^ 
safely  forgive  the  rest — *  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them,*  but  lo  their  seducer. 
With  these  views,  we  can  see  how  God 
can  be  Must,  and  the  iusiifier  of  him  that 
believeih* — how  the  law  which  immula- 
biy  joins  death  to  sin,  can  be  faithfully 
carried  into  execution,  and  yet  man  be 
savf>d.  The  penalty  of  all  sin  is  actually 
inflicted  on  the  devil,  who  is  actually  the 
author  of  it.  Here  is  no  eva5>ion, — no 
substitution  of  an  innocent  person  for  the 
offender.  The  law  has  its^urse.  Man 
is  saved,  not  because  God  Abrogates  the 
law,  or  evades  it  by  a  fiction,  but  t>ecaufe 
he  rightfully  imputes  the  sins  of  which 
men  are  the  instruments,  to  the  devil  at 
their  real  author.** — p.  127. 

The  blessings  procured  for  man 
through  the  atonement,  come  next 
under  consideration. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
efiect  of  Christ's  death  upon  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  greater 
degree  of  depravity — the  *8eed  of 
the  serpent* — is  absolute  hopeless 
destruction,  in  common  with  Satan, 
their  spiritual  father.  But  to  the 
others,  who  are  only  mestnericaJiy 
depraved, — i.  e.  who,  having  natu- 
rally an  ^  honest  and  good  heart,* 
have  been  brought  Mnto  spiritual 
combination  with  and  subjection  to 
the  devil,'  redemption  is  designed 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  fall. 
Holiness,  the  favor  of  God,  spiritual 
communication  with  him,  life, — all 
things,  in  short,  which  were  lost  in 
the  apostasy — are  regained  by  the 
atonement. 

The  mode  in  which  these  bless- 
ings are  attained  by  believers,  cor- 
reapoods  to  that  in  which  tbey  were 
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originally  lost.  As  Satan,  by  throw- 
ing around  them  the  sphere-  of  bis 
spiritual  influence,  brought  them 
into  subjection  to  him,  so  they  are 
delivered  from  this  state  of  thral- 
dom and  death,  by  coming  into  spir- 
itual union  and  identity  with  Christ. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  effected, 
is  explained  thus : — 

Christ  said,  ^  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I 
in  him.^  Now  blood  is  the  lifcy 
(Gen.  9 :  4,)  the  animating  fluid  of 
ihe  Jlesh  or  body.  Recurring  to  the 
view  given  in  the  outset  of  maji^s 
spiritual  nature,  we  see  that  these 
correspond  to  the  spirit  and  souL 
The  spirit,  says  our  author,  *  is  a 
concrete  sdlsiance — it  has  in  all  re- 
spects the  form  of  the  natural  body ; 
it  corresponds  therefore  to  flesh. 
And  the  spirit  is  a  fluid  substance 
contained  in  the  soul ;  it  is  the  life 
of  the  soul ;  it  corresponds  therefore 
to  blood.  So  far  as  human  beings 
are  concerned  then,  it  is  proper  to 
apply  the  terms  flesh  and  blood  to 
the  two  constituents  of  their  spirit- 
ual nature.'  And  since  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Him  also.  *  We 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  Son  of 
God,  in  his  pre^xistent  state,  had  a 
soul  and  a  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  body 
and  a  life  within  it,  which  are  prop- 
erly called  flesh  and  blood.  These 
are  the  elements  of  which  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper  are 
the  emblems.  It  was  the  breaking 
of  this  body  and  the  outpouring  of 
this  blood,  that  took  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.' 

The  process  of  receiving  this  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Christ,  is  descri- 
bed as  a  true  mesmeric  operation. 
Christ,  on  his  part,  first  offers  him- 
self to  man  by  his  word.  '  It  is  a 
ftict  watl  known  to  spirhualists,  ^at 


the  word  of  every  spiritual  being  is 
an  actual  substance^  sent  forth  from 
hie  inward  center,  carrying  with  it 
the  properties  of  his  life.'  This 
word,  thus  surcharged  with  Christ^s 
spirit,  is  then  received  by  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  act  of  beHeting.  It 
is  well  known  that  for  a  person  to 
eome  under  the  magnetic  influence, 
in  an  ordinary  experiment,  he  must 
exercise  faith ;  i.  e.,  believe  in  its  re- 
ality, and  will  to  receive  it.  So  in 
the  present  case.  ^  The  act  of  be- 
lieving actually  receives  into  the  soul 
and  spirit,  the  substance  conveyed 
in  the  word  believed.  So  that  com- 
munication by  word  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  effects  an  actual 
junction  of  spirits,  and  conveys  to 
the  receiver  a  portion  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  communicator. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  philosophy, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it, 
that  Christ  chose  his  language  in  the 
sixth  of  John#v  He  wished  to  ap- 
prise his  hearers  thoroughly  that  the 
intercourse  with  him,  which  he  call- 
ed believing  on  him,  was  not  a  mere 
solitary  movement  of  the  believer's 
own  mind,  caused  by  hearing  phys- 
ical sounds,  but  a  Reception  of  the 
effluence  of  his  soul  and  spirit  into 
the  believer^s  soul  and  spirit.  He 
would  have  them  understand,  that 
in  spiritually  receiving  his  spnritual 
word,  they  became  identified  with 
him,  as  really  as  a  man  becomes 
identified  whh  his  food  in  eating  and 
digesting  it.' — p.  186. 

The  result  therefore  is,  that  Christ 
henceforth  not  only  dwells  in  the 
believer,  but  actually  becomes  one 
with  him ;  and  that,  in  the  most  lit- 
eral sense,  by  a  union  of  substance. 
Says  Mr.  N. : 

**  We  protest  agatoit  the  idea  that 
Chrisfs  language  in  the  sixth  of  John  is 
merely  fifurativ.  Though  it  is  not  tme 
in  a  p«v8ical  aeiiae  that  balieven  eat  and 
drink  tne  elements  of  Christ's  body,  it  ia 
true  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  that  sense  is 
as  real  as  the  physical.  The  thing  dona 
in  eating  and  drinking,  vii.,  the  raceptien 
of  a  DatritiotM  avbatanca  into  the  laboaa- 
tory  of  life,  is  done  in  imbibing  tbe  spir- 
itual elements  of  Christ's  nature;  anaA^ 
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mnmtkms  which  attend  th9  two  processes, 
are  not  so  entirely  unlike  as  unspirittiat 
persons  may  suppose.  Every  one  who 
DBS  had  intercourse  with  thi)  word  of  life, 
knows  thai  rts  entranoe  is  felt  not  merelj 
in  the  mind,  bv  its  information,  but  in 
the  centre  of  lire  by  itn  power ;  and  that 
H  causes  a  sensation  of  strength,  growth, 
and  refrpAfament.  Even  the  place  where 
ii  takes  efect  is  enincident  with  the  diges^ 
tive  organs  of  the  body,  Ch rist ,  spea k i  ng 
of  this  very  intercourse,  said  on  a  certain 
occasion,  *  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  roe,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
onto/  his  belly  shall  flow  risers  of  living 
water.*  The  idea  here  is  not  that  rjvera 
of  living  water  shall  flow  from  the  be- 
liever atroadj  but  from  God  into  him,  as 
Christ  said  in  another  place — *  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  1  shall  give 
bim  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 
John  4  :  14.  The  expression,  ^  out  of  his 
heUyy  indicates  that  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  rises  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  spiritMl  body,  and  that  coincides  with 
the  place  where  food  is  elaborated  in  the 
natural  body.^'-^p.  136. 

And  this,  forsooth,  is  Spiritual' 
ism  !  The  ordinary  conception  of 
fkith  as  an  act  of  the  mind  or  heart, 
by  which  the  believer  is  united  to 
CJhrist  in  a  bond  of  love  and  fellow- 
ship, securing  pardon  and  justifica- 
tbn  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  is  '  carnality/  This, 
which  represents  Christ  as  received 
in  8ubsUmee  by  the  believer;  and 
points  out  the  place  *'  coincident  with 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  body* 
where  it  is  assimilated  to  the  be- 
liever^s  substance ;  and  talks  of  the 
^  sensations*  to  which  it  gives  rise, — 
*  not  so  unlike*  that  given  in  the  pro- 
cess of  literal  digestion  as  misht  be ; 
— this  we  must  believe  is  the  true 
spiritual  view  of  this  matter, — the 
only  one  accordant  with  the  high 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel!  Yet 
what  is  this,  apart  from  the  figment 
of  a  *  spiritual  body,*  but  the  very 
doctrine  of  Rome,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist  ?  That  teaches  that 
the  communicant  receiving  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  which  has  been  chan- 
ged into  the  real  substance  of  Christ, 
receives  Christ  himself,  his  '  body, 
tool,  and   divinity,*  and   becomes 
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physically  as  wetl  as  spirhuaHy 
identified  with  him.  Substitute  in 
this  dogma,  a  spiritual  body  for  a 
physical  body ;  Christ's  word  for 
the  wafer;  believing  for  literal  eat- 
ing; and  you  have  Perfectionism— 
in  other  words,  a  sort  of  mesmeric 
transubstantiatian  ! 

The  reception  of  Christ  into  the 
soul,  by  the  process  thus  described, 
conveys  to  it  all  'the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  his  death  for  the  believer. 
These  are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Noyes 
in   I  he   four   following   particulars. 

1.  Salvation  from  alt  sin; — inclu- 
ding forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
perfect^  sanctification.  Christ  now 
dwelling  in  the  soul,  and  becoming 
identified  with  it,  delivers  it  from  the 
bondage  of  Satan,  and  subjects  it 
wholly  to  his  own  spirit  and  will. 

2.  Security  from  all  future  sin. 
The  union  of  Christ  with  the  soul 
being  everlasting,  the  deliverance 
from  sin,  which  it  confers,  will  be 
perpetual  also.  3.  Liberty  from 
external  law,  Christ,  at  his  death, 
abolished  all  law,  civil,  ceremonial, 
and  moral.  So  perfectly  identified 
is  he  with  the  believer,  that  the  lat- 
ter can  have  no  will  but  that  of 
Christ.  Hence,  there  is  to  him  no 
longer  any  necessity  of  law  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  right,  enforcing 
its  claims  by  rewards  and  penalties. 
"  Under  the  old  covenant,  God  said, 
*Do  according  to  all  I  command 
you,  and  ye  shall  live.*  Under  the 
new  covenant,  when  its  powers  are 
fully  developed,  he  may  safely  say, 
'Do  as  you  please,  for  I  promise 
that  your  pleasure  shall  be  mine.  I 
will  write  my  law  on  your  hearts.*  ** 
But  though  the  law  is  abolished,  the 
believer  is  not  freed  from  obligation. 
The  duty  of  loving  God,  perfectly 
and  supremely,  grows  out  of  the  ve- 
ly  nature  of  things ;  and  is  conse- 
quently immutable  and  eternal.  Its 
performance  is  only  secured  in  a 
better  way  than  by  law,  viz.,  by  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  the 
external  cooperation  of  God*s  word, 
and  the  discipltne  9i  bit  provideao*. 
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Tbe  believer,  therelbrB,  is  emanci- 
pated from  all  law  ;  not  however  bo 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  sin,  but  as  hav- 
ing, by  virtue  of  his  union  to  Christ, 
a  will  which,  of  itself,  will  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  duty.  He  may 
do  what  he  chooses^  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  actually  will  choose  to  do 
what  is  right.  4.  Independence  of 
all  human  teaching.  The  promise 
IS  now  fulfilled  to  believers,  ^  They 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man  his  broth- 
er, sayinff,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of 
them  to  the  greatest  of  them.^  They 
have  ^an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  know  all  things.'  They 
have  from  within  perfect  guidance 
in  all  truth  and  duty,  received  by 
personal  communication  with  Christ, 
who  dwells  in  their  souls.  Of  course, 
therefore,  they  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  instructions  and  opinions 
of  their  fellow  men.  *  Every  sub- 
ject of  the  new  covenant  walks  in  a 
sure  pathway  of  truths  and  shall 
stand,  though  he  be  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  where  John  the 
Baptist  would  have  fallen  ;  he  shall 
stand,  though  every  inhabitant  of 
earth  and  bell  call  him  a  fool,  and 
a  madman,  and  work  and  watch  for 
his  downfall.' 

It  is  in  the  last  two  of  the  alledg- 
ed  blessings  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, that  the  practical  antinomian* 
ism  of  this  school  of  Perfectionists 
or  ginates.  For  although  Mr.  N. 
strenuously  repudiates  the  term,  and 
insists  that  they  alone  are  striving 
for  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  law,  yet  it  is 
very  evident  that,  in  claiming  to  be 
freed  from  its  binding  power  and  in- 
dependent of  all  human  teaching, 
they  open  the  door  for  the  wildest 
latitudinarianism  and  excess.  #  To 
be  sure  that  they  are  infallibly  gui- 
ded from  within,  and  that  their  wills 
shall  always  be  God's  will,  is  tanta- 
mount to  believing  that  do  what  they 
may,  they  are  infallibly  right  and 
siniessiy  holy.    Thus,  while  deny- 


ing, as  they  do,  the  anthority  and 

sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
the^  claim  that  they  may  pursue 
their  secular  labors  on  that  day  as 
usual,  not  only  with  a  good  con- 
science, but  with  perfect  acceptance 
before  God.  Such  we  know  to  be 
both  the  pretensions  and  the  practice 
of  some,  at  least,  among  them. 

In  the  preceding  four  particulars, 
and  their  resuli^s,  therefore,  are  sum- 
med up  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  believer.  A  fifth,  however, 
will  be  attained  in  the  *  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  times,'  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  all  disease  and  death. 
To  this  we  shall  presently  allude 
more  fully.  These  four  are  granted 
to  all  believers,  and  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  true  discipleship. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
saints  of  the  old  dispensation,  of 
Christ's  disciples  during  his  personal 
ministry,  and  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages? 
Did  all  these  attain  perfect  holiness 
on  earth  ?  If  not,  then  either  they 
were  not  true  saints  and  the  spiritual 
children  of  God,  or  the  above  claim 
of  perfection  for  all  believers  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Noyes  distinctly  admits 
their  imperfection,  and  then  delibe- 
rately adopts  the  former  part  of  the 
alternative  1  We  give  his  own  words, 
capitals  and  all.  ^^  We  say  that 
none  are,  or  have  been  Christians^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  was,  (if 
his  state  corresponded  to  his  preach- 
ing,) who  have  not  received  perfbct 

HOLINESS,  PERFECT  SECUBITT,  PER- 
FECT LIBERTY,  AND  PERFECT  IN- 
DEPENDENCE,    BY     THE     BLOOD     OF 

Christ."— p.  149. 

To  solve  the  apparent  difficulties 
involved  in  this  position,  be  divides 
mankind  into  four  classes.  L  The 
impenitenty  who  remain  wholly  un- 
der the  reign  of  sin  and  Satan.  2. 
Those  who  are  in  a  state  of  ^  legal* 
t/y.'  Christ  has  commenced  his 
work  in  these,  so  that  though  the 
flesh  still  reigns,  it  is  yet  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  They  are  believers 
only  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  term, 
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as  merely  recognizing  the  divine  ao- 
thority  of  Christ,  and  receiving  his 
instructions.  They  are  not  regene- 
raiedy  and  therefore  not  the  sons  of 
Gody  but  seruantSy  under  the  bon- 
dage of  the  law  and  consequently 
subject  to  sin.  They  are  stitl  on  the 
devil's  territory,  but  in  a  part  of  it 
which  Christ  has  begun  to  invade, 
yet  has  not  reduced  to  submission. 
This  state  "comprises  all  law-bound, 
sinning  religionists,  such  as  even  the 
Jewish  saints  under  the  law,  the  dis- 
ciples while  Christ  was  in  the  flesh, 
the  novices  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  the  pious  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent* Christian' churches."  3.  Those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  justification, 
*in  which  the  spirit,  by  marriage 
with  Christ,  has  prevailed  over  the 
flesh,  and  commenced  its  reign,  but 
is  yet  in  the  mortal  body,  and  thus 
still  in  conflict  with  the  flesh.' 
These  have  passed  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  the  domain  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  They  have 
been  born  of  God,  have  become  his 
sons,  are  emancipated  from  all  sin, 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  law, 
led  by  the  Spirit, — in  a  word,  are 
Perfectionists.  4.  Those  who  are 
glorified  in  heaven ; — ^  in  whom  the 
spirit  has  completed  its  victory  over 
the  flesh  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  reigns  undisturbed.'  It  is 
to  the  second  of  these  classes,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  church  in  all 
ages  is  assigned.  We  will  let  Mr. 
N.  speak  here  for  himself. 

«  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  multitude  of  saints,  whoge 
memory  the  sects  delight  to  honor?  All 
Christendom  has  abounded  with  wonder- 
ful conyeniont,  aod  bright  manifestations 
of  spiritual  piet^.  Some  are  ready  to 
overwhelm  us  with  persuasions  that  such 
men  as  Brainerd,  Edwards,  Payson,  and 
Taylor,  were  incarnations  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. Others  appeal  still  more  confi 
dently  to  a  different  class  of  models,  such 
as  Madam  Guyun,  Hester  Ann  Rogers, 
and  William  Law.  Several  whole  sects 
have  held  tome  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
holiness,  and  have  more  or  less  exten- 
sively experienced  and  professed  *  sannti- 
fication.'  Is  all  this  to  be  accounted  as 
Dothing  i    WeM  not  these  illustrious  men 


and  women  bom  of  God?  Has  there 
been  no  knowledge  of  the  true  gospel  of 
holiness  among  the  Wesleyans,  ana  Mo- 
ravians, and  Quakers,  and  Shakers? 
These  are  questions  which  it  behoves  us 
to  consider,  with  modesty  and  chanty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  independence  and 
jealousy  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  on 
the  other. 

"1.  As  to  the  ordinary  class  of  pietists 
in  the  carnal  churches,  we  shall  say  no- 
thing.  To  those  who  sincerely  believe 
that  '  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
Christ,  neither  known  him,'  (and  to  such 
believers  we  at  present  address  ourselves,) 
it  need  not  be  proved  that  confessors  and 
professors  of  sin  are  not  Christians ^  bow- 
ever  interesting  may  be  their  spiritual  his- 
tory. 

**  2.  Of  the  more  distinguished  spiritu- 
alists of  the  churches,  David  Brainerd 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen.  The 
picture  which  his  biography  gives  of  hit 
general  experience,  is,  in  essence,  a  tran- 
script of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans. 
The  Religious  Encyclopedia  says,  he  bad 
*  a  most  humbling  and  constant  sense  of 
his  own  ini(|uity,  which  was  a  greater 
burden  to  him  than  all  his  aflBictions, 
great  brokennets  of  heart  before  God  for 
the  coldness  of  his  love,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  his  Christian  virtues.*  It  is  ev- 
ident that  he  was  through  W^e ^  under  con- 
victiouj  panting  aAer  freedom  from  sin. 
but  never  reaching  it.  Interesting  ana 
praiseworthy  as  such  experience  was,  in 
the  dim  light  of  Brainerd's  time,  and  val- 
uable as  it  was,  as  a  preliminary  to  that 
higher  spiritual  education  which,  we 
trust,  awaited  him  within  the  vail,  it  ctt' 
tainly  was  not  Christian  experience.  With 
him  may  be  classed  Edwards,  Paysun, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  obtain- 
ed the  highest  distinction  for  piety  in  the 
churches. 

*'3.  James  Brainerd  Tavlor's  experi- 
ence was  of  a  higher  grade.  He  came 
apparently  to  the  very  borders  of  the  ros- 
pel,  where  be  saw  clearly  the  privilege 
and  glory  of  salvation  from  sin.  He  was 
indeed,  a  *  burning  and  shinins  li^ht,' — 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of 
holiness, — the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  [But] 
we  alledge,  (1.)  that  in  his  religious 
course  as  a  whole,  confession  of  sin  was 
the  rulC)  and  confession  of  holiness  the 
exception ;  (2.)  that  he  never  *  received 
the  promise'  of^  the  new  covenant,  the  ve- 
ry essence  of  which  is  the  pledge  of  se- 
curity  in  holiness;  (3.)  that  he  gave  no 
evidence  of  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
radical  distinction  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations,  the  spiritual 
ar-one-ment,  the  regenerating  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  Bible  stan- 
dard of  the  second  birth.  His  views  of 
regeneraiion  did    not    differ    materially 
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from  thote  of  th«  oburoh^t  of  which  be 
was  a  member  and  a  minister.  If  thej 
had,  be  would  have  been  put  under  ar- 
rest. He  never  planted  himseif  on  the 
high  position  that  *  be  that  i<  born  of  God 
■innetb  not.'  He  believed  and  taught  as 
other  ministers  do,  that  conversion  to  a 
religion  of  sin  and  repentance  is  regene- 
ration, and,  of  course,  that  conversion  to 
holiness  is  not,  of  itself,  the  radical  and 
essential  work  of  grace,  but  only  a  very 
desirable  supplement  to  a  sinful  regener- 
ation. In  view  of  these  facts,  we  con- 
clude without  a  seruple,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  Gospel  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  was  not  horn  of  God  in  the  Bible 
sense.  We  do  not  believe  that  J.  B.  Tay- 
lor himself,  if  he  were  now  to  return  from 
the  world  of  spirits,  would  find  fault  with 
us  for  thus  plainly  stating  theee  lacts  and 
this  conclusion." — pp.  271,  272. 

Id  the  same  general  category  he 
places  William  Law,  Madam  Guy- 
OD,  and  the  whole  class  of  mystic 
Perfectionists ;  and  also  the  Method- 
ists, Moravians,  and  Shakers.  With 
this  specimen  of  ^  modesty  and  char- 
ity^ before  us,  we  are  impelled,  at 
once,  to  a  very  momentous  inquiry 
in  respect  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
these  ^sinning  religionists.'  Will 
they  finally  he  8ax>A  7 — and  if  so, 
when  and  houj?  Mr.  N.  does  not 
speak  very  directly  concerning  this 
point,  but  his  opinion  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  condensed 
view  of  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
"  Last  Things." 

L  The  saints,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  who  lived  before  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  having  been  only 
in  a  Slate  of  ^  legality,'  were  under 
tlie  bondage  of  the  devil,  and  there- 
fore subjected  to  death,  his  crown- 
ing act  of  tyranny.  At  death,  they 
descended  to  Hades,  which  was  the 
strong-hold  of  Satan, — his  ^  sanctua- 
ry,' where  they  were  held  '  by  the 
double  chain  of  sin  and  death.' 
Now  Christ,  as  we  have  before  seen 
under  the  head  of  the  atonement, 
at  his  death,  went  down  into  that 
strong-hold  of  the  devil,  there  over- 
came and  bound  the  ^  strong  man,' 
and  spoiled  his  goods,  delivering 
them  forever  from  his  power.  Hav- 
ing thus  gained  the  keys  of  death 
ao^  helly  be  rose  from  the  dead, 


and  beoame  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept  At  the .  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  bis  second  coming  took 
place,  as  he  had  predicted  in  the 
24th  of  Matthew ;  and  which  was 
to  be  in  the  lifetime  of  the  genera- 
tion  who  were  on  earth  at  his  cruci- 
.  fixion.  This,  though  imaged  in  that 
awful  catastrophe,  was  yet  properly 
a  spiritual  event,  transpiring  princi- 
pally in  the  invisible  world.  The 
dead  were  then  raised  out  of  Hadea, 
not  into  this  worlds  to  resume  their 
natural  bodies^  but  in  their  spiritual 
bodies ;  and  brpught  into  bis  pres- 
ence for  judgment,  when  the  in- 
corrigibly wicked  were  sentenced 
to  everlasting  punishment,  and  the 
rest,  having  obtained  complete  de- 
liverance from  Satan  and  sin,  when 
Christ  was  in  Hades,  and  thus  re- 
generated and  made  sona  of  God, 
were  received  by  him  into  everlast- 
ing life:  This  was  the  '*  6rst  resar- 
reciion"  and  the  "  first  judgment." 

2.  A  Aer  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  many  of  his 
people,  being  made  by  faith  spirit- 
ual partakers  of  his  resurrection, 
attained  on  earth  the  same  deliver- 
ance from  all  sin,  which  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  former  saints  only  in 
Hades.  Such  were  PauU  and  John, 
and  a  large  number  besides,  in  the 
primitive  church.  As  many  of 
these  as  were  '  alive  and  remained' 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  there 
gathered  ^  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other;' 
(Matt.  24 :  31,  I  Thes.  4 :  17,)  and 
with  the  risen  saints,  ascended  with 
Christ  to  glory  in  heaven.  Then 
commenced  another  reign  of  legal- 
ism, which  has  continued  down  to 
this  day,  embracing  the  present 
Christian  churches.  Its  subjects, 
like  those  of  the  former  legal  dis- 
pensation, depart  at  death  to  Hades, 
where  they  too  await  their  final  de- 
liverance from  srn  by  the  power  of 
the  resurrection.  And,  as  a  little  be- 
fore the  first  resurrection  occurred, 
there  was  administration  of  regea- 
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emtkm,*  in  which  many  attained  ea- 
tire  aanctifioation,  so  now  in  these 
last  times,  a  liiiLe  ministratioo  of  re- 
geoeratioD  is  begiaiibg  to  be  eojoy* 
ed,  aod  perfeclioii  is  again  witness- 
ed on  earth.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  the  'second  resurrection'  will 
take  place,  accompanied  by  a  sec- 
ond and,/iiia/  judgment  of  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  aAer 
which  the  New  Jerusalem  will  de- 
scend to  earth  and  the  '  $fir%tuaP 
reign  of  Christ  begin,  to  continue 
forever. 

To  this  view  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  ezphiined 
by  Mr.  Noyes,  we  subjoin  his  opin- 
ions on  some  miscellaneous  points. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  Sabbath. 
This  is  held  to  be  purely  a  Jewish 
institution,  pertaining  solely  to  the 
former  dispensation,  and  '  altogether 
adverse  to  the  advance  of  man  into 
new  and  true  arrangements/  Of 
course,  therefore  its  observance  is 
not  binding  on  the  Christian  believer. 

2.  Baplism.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  baptism  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  of  water  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  former 
was  John's  baptism,  and  belonged 
only  to  the  old  dispensation.  The 
latter  alone  is  CkrUtian  baptism. 
Christ's  command  to  the  Apostles 
to  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  refer- 
red to  spiritual  baptism  only,  and 
they,  in  administering  water  bap- 
tism, showed  that  they  misunder- 
stood his  meaning,  just  as  they  had 
mistaken  the  true  nature  of  his  king- 
dom. Perfectionists,  therefore,  who 
have  far  more  correct  views  of  this 
matter  than  the  Apostles,  (I)  du- 
card  the  rite  and  refuse  to  prac- 
tice it. 

8.  The  Lord's  Supper.  This  loo, 
like  Baptism,  is  obsolete^  the  proper 
time  for  observing  it,  having  expir- 
ed by  its  own  limitation.  It  was  to 
show  forth  Christ's  death  Uill  he 
cameJ*  But  the  coming  referred  to, 
took  place  at  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem.    Thereforci  ^  if  we  con- 


tinne  the  obeenrance  of  it,  we  must 
derive  our  warrant  for  the  practice 
simply  from  its  expediency,  not 
from  its  authority.' 

4.  In  respect  to  the  Churchy  or 
the  organization  of  believers  into 
some  visible  association.  Mr.  N. 
complains  that  the  true  Gospel  theo- 
ry on  this  subject  has  been  general- 
ly misunderstood  among  Perfection- 
ists, and  in  accounting  for  the  fact, 
draws  a  very  curious  picture  of  the 
internal  state  of  a  community  pro- 
fessing such  high  attainments  in 
sanctity,  and  claiming  to  be  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

"  The  Perfectionist  «chool,  at  bd  early 
period,  was  tainted  with  the  idea  that  m 
■ort  of  *  touch  me  not'  independence 
which  precludes  the  poasibility  of  unity, 
is  the  prime  glory  of  the  Gonpel  of  holi- 
ness. This  idea,  which  we  will  call  the 
doctrine  of  disunity^  was  developed  and 
rendered  popular  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  which  we  will  briefly  mention. 
1.  Perfectionism  was  an  insurrection 
against  the  old  churches;  and  insurrec- 
tions always  generate  exaggerated  theo- 
ries of  independence  2.  A  general  and 
nndiscriminating  reaction  against  the 
principles  of  the  churches,  carried  many 
into  prejudices  against  thin^  which  are 
good,  as  well  as  those  which  are  evil. 
The  tendency  and  strife  was  to  keep 
elear  of  every  thin^  that  smelt  of  the  old 
systems.  Confoundingtheezternal  and  in- 
valuable principle  of  organization,  which 
pervades  all  tnings  that  have  life  and 
growth,  with  the  bondage  and  hatefulness 
of  *  tectarinnism*  which  were  seen  and 
bad  been  eiperienced  in  the  churches, 
the  cry  was  raised  and  re-echoed — *  Away 
with  all  thoughts  of  organization,  mutual 
dependence,  and  sutmrdination  !  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not  these  abomina- 
tions of  Babylon!'  3.  Crude  notions  of 
the  *  liberty  of  the  gospel'  and  of  the 
*  teaehin^s  of  the  Spirit,*  and  an  idea  that 
these  privileges  are  incompatible  with 
anion  and  discipline,  contributed  to  the 

growth  of  the  doctrine  of  disunity.  4. 
ome,  doubtless,  joined  the  standard  of 
Perfectionism,  not  because  they  loved* 
holiness,  but  k>ecau8e  they  were  weary  of 
the  restraints  of  the  duty  doing  churcnes. 
Perfectionism  presented  them  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  giving  full  swing  to  carnal- 
ity, (!  )  and  at  the  same  time,  of  glory- 
ing over  the  *  servants'  under  the  law. 
Persons  of  this  class  are  the  natural 
firiends  of  anarchy.  5.  Private  jealousies 
in  rvktioa  to  iMdenhip,  made  acme  Pw^ 
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fcetionwl  leaden  rery  fierce  ftfskwt  ererr 
thing  tending  to  consolidation.  6.  All 
these  cau8Q4  were  quickened  into  in- 
creased activity  by  the  partial  alliance 
which  took  place  between  Perfeotionism 
and  Abolitionism. 

**  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
eipectod,  viz.,  confusion  like  that  of  Ba- 
bel| — enmity  like  that  of  Ishmael.  Men 
who  expect  to  scatter,  who  set  no  value 
on  unity,  who  despise  the  precepts  and 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  in  re- 
lation to  organization  and  mutual  depend- 
ence, who  nourish  their  hearts  with  noth- 
ing but  centrifujgal,  insurrectionary  prin- 
ciples, who  prize  individuality  and  self- 
will  infinitely  more  than  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  attractions  of 
brotherly  love,  will  necessurily  rush  into 
isolation  and  anarchy,  and  stand,  each 
man,  like  a  porcupine,  with  quills  of  jeal- 
ousy sticking  out  in  every  direction. 
Such  to  a  great  extent  was  the  state  of 
Perfectionism  atone  time." — p. 460. 

A  curious  sort  of  '  Perfectioa' 
this,  truly  !  Sinless  holiness,  if  the 
above  be  a  fair  specimen  of  it,  must 
be  far  more  easily  attained,  and  far 
more  common  than  is  generally  sup* 
posed.  And  what  is  worse  still,  Mr. 
Noyes  affirms  that  though  there  has 
been  some  change  for  the  better  in 
the  sect,  ^  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine 
of  disunity  is  by  no  means  yet  purg- 
ed out  f  and  then  adds — 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
Perfectionism,  and  of  alli  true  lovers  of 
them,  we  protest  against  the  assumption 
which  has  been  admitted  amonff  us,  that 
we  are  always  to  stand  aloof  from  each 
other,  without  or^nization,  without  con- 
cert, expecting  without  regret,  and  allow- 
ing without  resistance,  differences  and 
dissensions ;  as  if  such  an  Ishmaelitish 
state  were  our  natural  and  peculiar  priv- 
ilege. This  assumption  is  a  vile  libel  on 
the  gospel  of  holiness." 

Differences!  dissensions!  an  Ish- 
maelitish state  !  And  these  among 
the  perfect ! — who  '  walk  in  a  sure 
pathway  of  truth  !^  Solomon  said 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
and  the  above  picture  confirms  his 
statement,  for  he  tells  us  of  a  simi- 
lar perfectionism  in  his  day.  "  There 
is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  yet,  is  not  washed 
from  their  filthiness." 

Mr.  N.  has,  of  late,  been  labor- 
ing to  establish  a  visible  erganiza* 


tion  among  the  brethren,  not  we 
should  judge  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  but  main- 
ly on  that  of  Charles  Fourier, — viz. 
Association !  We  learn  from  the 
'  Spiritual  Magazine'  of  Oct.  1847, 
that  a  convention  of  the  believers 
in  the  state  of  New  York^  was  held 
a  short  time  previous,  in  Geneva, 
at  which  Mr.  N.  was  present,  and 
that  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

'*  Resolved,  That  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  to  have  an  external  manifestation, 
and  as  that  manifestation  must  be  in  some 
form  of  Association,  we  will  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  principles  of  heavenly 
Association,  and  train  ourselves  to  con- 
formity to  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

**  Resolvedf  That  one  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  heavenly  Association,  is  the  r^ 
nunciation  of  exclusive  claim  to  frivate 
property, 

^^  Resolved y  That  it  is  expedient  imme- 
diately to  take  measures  for  forming  a 
heavenly  Association  in  central  New 
York." 

Previous  to  this,  as  early  as  1838, 
an  Association  was  formed  in  Put- 
ney, Vt,  on  the  same  principle,  we 
believe,  of  a  community  of  goods  ; 
though  it  was  not  till  last  spring  that 
^  they  joined  their  households  under 
one  common  roof.*  This  Associa- 
tion has  numbered  in  the  average 
about  forty  persons. 

As  the  union  with  Christ,  enjoy- 
ed by  every  believer,  sets  him  above 
the  necessity  of  man^s  teaching,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  there  can  be 
no  recognized  ministry  in  the  sect. 
'  All  the  Lord's  people  are  proph* 
ets,  all  know  the  Lord.'  Any  ser- 
vice of  this  sort  that  may  be  desira- 
ble, seems  at  present  to  be  supplied 
by  Mr.  N.  in  person,  whose  dicta 
are  evidently  received  by  the  fra- 
ternity, with  an  implicitness  en- 
tirely due  to  one  who  *  walks  in  a 
sure  pathway  of  truth.' 

5.  *  T/ie  gift  of  healing,^  As  we 
intimated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article,  it  is  claimed  that  among  the 
blessings  procured  for  believers  by 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  Satan, 
there  will  be  granted,  in  the  dispen- 
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ittioQ  of  \hejmttmeu  of  the  tioMS,^ 
a  deliverance  from  disease  and  death' 
as  well  as  sin.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed, that  these  are  alledged  to  be 
the  direct  works  of  the  devil.  When 
therefore,  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion shall  be  fully  enjoyed,  and  be- 
lievers are  wholly  rescued  from  his 
power,  they  will  obtain  complete 
freedom  from  disease  and  death. 
This  dispensation  we  are  to  under- 
stand, has  begun  at  Putney,  and  the 
brethren  there  are  already  enjoying 
the  promised  deliverance.  We  give 
Mr.  N.'s  statement  in  respect  to  it, 
from  the  ^Spiritual  Magazine'  of 
October  last. 

•*  The  Association,  or  church  of  Per- 
fectionists in  this  town,  was  established 
in  1838.  This  bodj  of  persons  has  been 
from  the  beginning*  withdrawing  more 
and  more  from  conndence  in  the  medical 
systems  of  the  world,  and  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  power  of  6od.  The 
physicians  of  the  town  have  had  but  a 
very  little  practice  among  them.  Their 
diseases,  in  most  cases,  have  been  treat- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  faith- practiee. 
The  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  not  a  nn^ 
death  has  occurred  among  them.  During 
the  Mime  nine  years,  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  town  has  been  about  1400, 
and  the  average  number  of  deaths  about 
24  annually,  or  216  in  all.  We  have  paid 
00  part  of  this  tax  to  the  king  of  terrors, 
though  our  due  proportion  would  have 
been  six  or  seven  deaths.* 

**  The  fact  we  have  stated  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  our  freedom  from  sickness. 
We  have  had  a  reasonable  share  of  dis- 
eases, both  chronic  and  acute.  But  they 
have  bi»en  controlled,  tas  we  believe,  by 
the  power  of  God  ;  certainly  not  by  the 
power  of  medicine.  Instances  of  recov- 
ery by  faith  among  us  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  willpresent  a  few  samples 
of  them. 

**  My  own  case  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  facts  are  these.  In  consequence  of 
Jong  and  loud  speaking,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  laborious  life,  I  contracted  in 
1842  a  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs, 
which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my 
voice  in  public,  and  rendered  ordinary 
conversation  painful.  I  was  evidently 
threatened   with  the  consumption.      At 

*Mr.  N.  adds,  however,  in  a  note; 
'Some  of  the  Perfectionists  have  lost 
small  children— ^oe  or  riz  in  ally  during 
nine  years ;  but  these  cases  do  not  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  account,  becausa  we  ara 
speaking  only  of  beliavaif.' 


first,  I  listened  to  frienda  and  physieiaM, 

so  far  as  to  make  some  slight  experimenta 
of  medication,  but  1  obuined  no  help  in 
this  war,  and  finally,  in  the  fkce  of  Dr. 
John  Cainpbeirs  warning  and  advice,  I 

5ave  up  my  case  to  the  sole  treatment  of 
esus  Christ.  I  ^rew  worse  till  Sept., 
1845,  and  at  that  time,  had  abundant  ex- 
ternal reason  to  expect  a  speedy  death. 
When  the  symptoms  wera  at  the  worst, 
Jesus  Christ  advised  me  to  neglect  my  dis- 
ease  and  act  as  though  I  was  well.  I  did 
so,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  new  and 
severe  labor  with  my  voice,  in  meetings 
and  in  conversation.  From  that  time  I 
have  been  substantially  well,  and  have 
performed  more  hard  labor  with  my 
tongue,  in  the  last  two  years,  than  in  any 
other  two  yeara  of  my  life. 

'*  The  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Leonard  is 
well  known  in  this  community.  About 
a  year  ago,  aAer  the  birth  of  a  child,  she 
began  to  decline.  The  symptoms  of  her 
disease  were  severe  pain  in  her  breast 
and  side,  and  sinking  weakness.  She 
became  worse,  till  her  friends  had  little 
hope  of  her  recovery.  In  March,  of  the 
present  year,  a  general  persuasion  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  Association,  tliat  she 
would  be  healed  by  the  power  of  <)od. 
As  that  persuasion  arose,  she  still  sunk. 
At  length,  the  crisis  of  faith  and  of  her 
disease,  came  together.  She  received 
strength  at  the  very  time  when  our  faith 
predicted  it,  and  she  received  it  by  the  laV' 
ing  on  of  hands.  She  has  been  visibly 
improving  ever  since,  and  is  now  a 
healthy  woman. 

"  Tfie  case  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cragin  may 
be  briefly  referred  to  here.  From  the  pe- 
riod of  her  sixteenth  year  till  the  past 
summer,  she  has  been  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  the  *  sick  headache.'  The  dis- 
ease increased  upon  her,  till  its  visits  were 
expected  regularly,  as  oAen  as  once  a 
week.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
subdue  it  by  medicines,  but  nothing  avail- 
ed. In  May  last,  it  became  constant  and 
terribly  distressing.  Death  seemed  inev- 
itable. We  resisted  the  disease  as  a  spir- 
itual power,  not  by  medicine,  but  by  the 
faith  and  will  of  our  hearts.  The  devil 
was  cast  out  of  her  stomachy  and  she  has 
not  had  an  attack  of  the  '  sick  headache' 
since. 

**  John  R.  Miller  has  long  been  subject 
to  severe  attacks  of  headache.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  I  went  into  his  room  and 
found  him  on  the  bed,  suflTering  dreadful- 
ly. I  laid  my  hand  on  his  head  and  told 
him  to  shake  off  the  devil.  He  arose  at 
once,  perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  has 
not  been  troubled  with  this  disease  since." 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  healing  was  afiected  in  the  case 
of  a  Mrs.  Hall.    Mr.  N.  pronounces 
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k  *  as  animpeachabfe  as  any  of  tbe 
miracles  of  the  primitive  church  !^ 
From  her  owd  accouat  of  her  state 
her  diseases  were  literal  131^  ^  legion.^ 
Dropsy,  a  serious  affection  of  the 
spine,  a  liver  complaint,  breathing 
very  difficult,  night  sweats,  hectic 
fever,  a  dreadful  cough,  a  terrible 
pressure  on  her  bram,  and  total 
blindness,  are  comprised  in  the  fear- 
ful  catalogue.  Mr.  Noyes  com- 
menced experimenting  upon  her  in 
animal  magnetism,  in  consequence 
of  which,  as  she  says,  she  began  to 
recover.  Subsequently,  she  lost 
her  confidence  in  him,  married  an 
infidel,  sunk  into  unbelief,  and  her 
diseases  returned  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever,  accompanied  by 
*  ulceration  of  the  kidneys.*  But 
this  defection  from  the  faith  was 
only  temporary.  Mr.  N.  was  invi- 
ted to  visit  her  again,  and  did  so ; 
—the  result  of  which  we  give  in 
bis  own  words. 

'  *•  Aflor  Mrs.  Hall  returned  to  our  fel- 
lowship, I  begun  to  have  a  strong  impres- 
fion  that  the  first  signal  manifestation  of 
healing  power  would  be  in  her  case.  The 
fact  that, she  had  come  under  mv  care 
several  years  ago,  and  a  cure  bad  been 
oommeneed,  which  had  been  defeated 
for  the  time  by  evil  powers,  seemed  a 
pledge  of  a  complete  work  vet  to  come. 
Her  connection  with  an  infidel  husband 
and  an  infidel  father,  made  her  case  just 
such  ad  one  as  we  mi^ht  suppose  God 
would  choose,  if  he  wuhed  to  strike  a 
death  blow  at  unbelief  From  the  time 
when  she  invited  me  to  visit  her,  I  felt 
mvMlf  challenged  to  a  public  contest 
with  death.  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
ro  to  her  till  1  could  go  in  the  fullness  of 
Paith;  and  1  had  an  assurance  that  my 
dealings  with  her,  at  this  time  would  not 
be  like  those  of  the  former  trial,  butalco- 
geiher  more  swif\  and  decisive. 

"  Mrs.  Cnigin*8  case  was  yet  upon  mj 
hands.  Her  enemies,  though  oflcn  rout- 
ed, yet  persecuted  her  from  lime  to  time, 
and  I  found  at  last,  that  the  traitnr  who 
let  them  in  was  a  subtle  apirit  of  unbelief. 
It  became  evident  to  me  that  a  decisive 
and  final  victory  over  unbelief  was  essen- 
tial to  a  permanent  victory  over  disease 
of  any  kind,  forasmuch  as  unbelief  is  the 
protecting  cover  of  all  subordinate  pow- 
ers of  evil.  It  also  became  evident  that 
I  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  carry 
victory  over  unbelief  abroad,  till  I  bad 
obtained  it  at  home.    This  then  was  tho 
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bardon  that  lav  apoa  n j  hoart,  vis.  I 
XDust  lift  Mrs.  Cragin  out  of  the  grave  of 
unbelief  before  I  can  hope  to  be  able  to 
raise  Mrs.  Hall.  Under  this  burdep  I 
labored  about  a  week.  Faith  was  the 
■ubjeet  of  ceostant  inveatigatton  in  oar 
meetings.  On  Monday  (the  31al  of, 
Junej  the  contest  with  unbelief  came  to 
its  crisis,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cragin.  In 
the  evening  meetinc  she  testified  her  aa- 
suranco  that  Christ  had  saved  her /or  sasr 
from  the  unbelieving  spirit.  The  next 
morning  I  saw  that  all  was  ready  for  a 
niovement  towards  Mrs.  Hall.  Her  sis- 
ter was  at  ray  house  and  wished  to  bo 
carried  home.  I  and  Mrs.  Cragin  weat 
with  her. 

"  The  first  half  hour  of  our  visit  to 
Mrs.  H.  was  spent  in  general  discourse 
on  the  soliject  of  faith.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished what  I  had  to  say,  I  called  on  Mra. 
Cragin  to  speak.  She  commenced  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  she  began 
to  be  pale  and  faint.  I  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  supported  her  as  jAs  sank  into 
iUath.  I  said  to  her  several  times,  in  a 
loud  voice,  <  Loolc  at  me.'  She  heard 
roe  not.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  fixed 
and  glassy,  liice  a  dead  person's.  I  car> 
ried  my  head  forward,  till  ray  eya  was  In 
range  with  the  direction  of  hers.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  glimmer  of  rec- 
ognition in  her  e^e.  I  smiled,  and  she 
replied  by  a  smile.  Imroediatelv,  iho 
deadly  apell  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  C. 
emerged  with  angelie  life  and  beauty,  (  ! ) 
This  scene  was  aflerward  repeated  in  a 
milder  way. 

**  When  these  transactions  were  finish- 
ed, Mrs.  C.  and  I  placed  ourselves  in 
more  immediate  communication  with 
Mrs.  Hail,  by  taking  hold  of  her  hands. 
I  pisrceived  that  the  power  of  onbelief 
was  broken.  Mrs  Hall  declared  with 
emphasis  that  she  felt  *  something  good* 
taking  place  in  herself,  while  Mrs.  Cra- 
gin was  dying.  Up  to  this  time,  I  had 
no  very  definite  idea  of  what  was  to 
be  done  for  Mrs.  H.  The  way  seemod 
to  be  open  for  her  release,  but  tbe  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  found  mvself 
were  new,  and  I  shrunk  fVom  anythina 
like  over-boldnesi,  or  experimenting.  I 
thought  and  spoke  of  returning  home,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  roe  that  she  ought  to  go 
with  me.  On  the  whole,  I  could  not 
leave  her  so. 

**  At  leagth,  as  I  walked  the  floor, 
meditating  on  new  things,  an  omnipotent 
will  began  to  infuse  itself  into  my  con- 
sciousness. I  said  in  my  heart,  with  the 
freedom  which  go^ft  with  the  power  of 
realization—-*  Ood  skaU  have  hia  awn  «oof 
m  thig  matter.*  Soon  after  this  the  way 
was  naturally  and  easily  opened  for  roe 
to  call  her  forth  firom  her  prison,  and  I 
did  it  with  ftill  ooasciooeness  of  tho  co> 
opeimtioQ  aad  authoriiy  ef  God.     Aftar 
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obaBfiDg  her  clothes,  I  walked  io  aAolber 
roofDi  and  there  again  felt  an  omnipotent 
will  going  forth  from  mj  heart,  decreeing 
at  from  the  throne  of  the  utttrerae,  that 
■be  should  co  home  with  me»  whicii  she 
did."  • 

Mrs.  Hall  adds, 

"This  event  took  place  aboat  two 
weeks  ago.  1  have  never  doubled  since 
that  I  was  hetUed  iiutamtamieoudy  if  tke 
power  qf  God.  I  can  honestly  say,  that 
whereas  for  eight  yean*  I  have  been  a 
miserable,  bed-rid,  half  dead  vtcttm  of 
diroaae,  iam  bow  wdl,"~^apintKid  Msg* 
aasiiu,  July,  1047, 

Such,  then,  is  PeWeetioaisfla  ;-<^ 
not  the  half-way  doctri5e  of  Wee- 
leyanism  or  Oberlinism,  bat  the  sys* 
tern  carried  out  to  its  fuli  develep- 
inent^  both  io  faith  and  practice. 
A  glance  at  the  sketch  of  it  now 
given,  will  show  it  to  be  a  curious 
mixture  of  almost  all  the  specula- 
tive vagaries  new  and  old  which 
have  in  difierent  ages  been  publish- 
ed to  the  world ;— a  sort  of  theo- 
logical olla  podridaj  in  which,  be« 
sides  some  shreds  of  sense  and  troth, 
are  mingled  Materialism,  Sweden- 
borgianism,  Manicheism,  Antino- 
mianism,  Transcendentalism,  Bush- 
ism,  Poorierism,  ami  *  eome-outism,' 
stewed  in  the  ^  spiritual  fluid*  of  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,  and  served  out  hy 
John  H.  Noyea  in  the  comnxms  of 
the  Association  in  Putney,  Vt.  We 
have  no  marvel  that  they  who  are 
accustomed  to  feed  on  such  fare, 
should,  like  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Cra- 
gin,  be  distressed  with  frequent  at- 
tacks of  ^  sick  headache,*  and  need 
more  than  once  to  have  ^  the  devil 
cast  out  of  their  stomachs  I* 

We  regret  to  have  occtrpied  so 
much  space  with  a  topic  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  the  notoriety  we  are  giving  it. 
Yet  when  we  remember  the  career 
of  Mitlertsm  and  Mormonism,  still 
so  recent, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
early  history  of  Perfectionism  itself, 
in  Connecticut,~we  are  compelled 
to  own  that  nothing  is  insignificant, 
which  affects  the  &ilh  and  cobduot 
of  mankind  in  the  monantoue  eo»* 
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cems  of  eternity.  NoAiing  is  too 
absord  to  be  believed  by  somebody, 
OP,  when  sufficiently  excited  by  fa- 
naticism, to  force  its  way  Hke  a  mor- 
al tornado,  through  all  our  churches. 
And  in  view  of  the  notoriety  which 
the  so-called  sciences  of  phrenolo- 
gy and  animal  magnetism  are  ob- 
taining at  this  day,  we  should  not 
wonder  if  Perfectionism,  of  the  sort 
before  us,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
very  life  and  soul,  should  again  break 
forth  upon  the  churches  with  still 
greater  resources  of  mischief,  and 
more  deplorable  success  than  before. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  in  any  meas- 
inre  inimical  to  the  object,  at  which 
this  and  kindred  systenns  profess  to 
aim,  that  we  thus  speak.  We  say 
Ood  speed  to  aught  that  will  truly 
elevate  the  standard  of  piety  among 
professing  Christians.  But  it  is  be- 
cause, in  our  view,  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  such  a  system  as  this 
are  destructive  of  that  end,  that  we 
would  expose  it.  The  human  mind 
is  prone  to  extremes.  Disgusted 
and  repelled  by  such  a  crude  mix- 
ture of  error  and  mysticism,  and 
such  extravagant  pretensions  in  its 
advocates,  men  go  as  far  the  other 
way,  and  suppose  that  the  duty  of 
perfect  holiness,  is  as  much  a  chi- 
mera as  its  professed  attainment. 
This  is  surely  an  evil,  great  and  de- 
plorable. In  this  age  of  the  church, 
she  can  not  afford  any  relaxation  of 
motives,  urging  to  the  most  eminent 
spiritual  attainments.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  in  the  world,  her  own 
internal  wants,  and  the  commands 
of  Christ  in  his  word,  all  join  in 
urging  her  to  a  higher  standard 
than  she  has  ever  hiti^erto  reached. 
Without  it,  the  day  of  the  world*e 
conversion  most  remain  distant. 
Without  it,  the  true  power  and  ex* 
cellence  of  Christianity  can  not  be' 
exemplified.  Without  it,  irreHfiott 
and  infidelitv  on  the  one  hend,  and 
error  and  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
will  never  be  vanquished.  While 
then,  our  confession,  with  that  of 
Pnul,  shoiikl  eve?  he,  ift  pemteni 
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htmriltty,  *^  Net  as  tbo«^  I  bad  mU 
ready  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect,''  we  ahould  stiil  recognize 
Its  obHgmiian  and  aay ,  **'  Bui  iUt  ^m 
iking  Ida  ;"^forgeUing  iko»  ikmg$ 
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unto  those  things  ufhich  are  before^ 
1  press  toward  the  mark  far  the 
priae  of  the  high  coiling  of  God  tn 
Christ  Jesus.''  . 


RELIGIOUS   TOLERATION. 


It  18  only  within  these  two  or  three 
hundred  years  that  Religious  Tol- 
eration has  had  any  place  among 
the  wants  or  aims  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  development  of  such 
a  want — the  rise  and  growth  of  such 
a  doctrine — and  the  broader  and 
more  spiritual  field  in  which  it  is 
yet  to  find  application,  are  topics  of 
the  deepest  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical interest. 

For  many  ages  the  current  doc- 
trine and  practice  had  been,  to  adopt 
as  a  standard  certain  prevalent  for- 
ro«da8  of  faith  and  worship,  and  to 
require,  in  the  name  of  all  power, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  absolute  and 
universal  conformity  to  these,  on 
peril  of  penalties  in  suoh  case  pro- 
vided. Hence,  the  very  names  of 
that  crime  of  holding  any  other 
than  the  established  doctrine — het* 
erodosy^  another  opinion ;  heresy^ 
oSifioi^^  a  choice^  of  course  a  varia* 
tion ;  as  if  to  exercise  a  choice, 
when  the  truth  is  all  ascertained  and 
propounded  by  authority,  were  man- 
ifestly a  crime  I  For  is  not  the 
trtith  one  ?  And  are  not  men  bound 
to  receive  and  hold  it,  and  not  some- 
thing else  than  it?  An  orthodoxy 
being  established,  any  otber  doc- 
trine is  evidently  a  heterodoxy  ;  a 
ehoioe  is  a  heresy,  and  can  not  be 
titrated.  God  having  made  things 
and  truths  in  a  certain  way,  and  all 
tliese  being  mapped  out  definitely 
by  authority,  even  as  He  has  estab- 
Kshed  them,  by  what  right  shall  any 
maa  depart  from  that  ?  By  what 
right  shall  any  man  be  allowed  to 
d^rt  from  that?  Shall  not  all 
whiu«09ver  eoooesii  tbani^ 


selves  in  this  highest  matter  ?  For 
is  it  a  thing  of  ipdifierence  whether 
a  man  hold  the  truth  ?  Verily,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  di&reoee 
— for  holding  the  truth,  be  shall  he 
saved  ;  not  holding  that,  but  choos* 
ing,  he  shall  not  be  saved.  There* 
fore,  let  churoh  and  state  join  hands 
to  save  all  souls.  Here  is  the  truth ; 
hold  men  to  that,  as  you  would  hoM 
them  from  perdition.  If  they  choose 
they  will  differ;  and  if  they  difier, 
they  will  be  damned. 

This  was  the  prevalent  theory 
through  the  ages  which  constitute, 
in  aK>re  than  one  sense,  the  middle 
passage  of  Roman  Christianity.  But 
it  could  not  hold  when  the  thick 
darkness  was  rolled  off  from  the 
world.  And  even  then  it  would  not 
wholly  yield,  nor  admit  at  once  any 
considerable  modification.  It  might 
be  expected  even  to  show  its  full 
deformity  and  put  forth  its  worst 
workings,  only  when  its  quiet  hold 
on  the  world  should  begin  to  be 
shaken.  Till  then  it  rested  for  the 
roost  part  unprovoked,  in  the  peace- 
fbl  consciousness  of  being  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all  admitted. 
Accordingly  the  age  of  cruelty  and 
blood,  the  era  of  the  stake  and  the 
rack^  is  found  intervening  between 
the  old  reign  of  darkness  deep 
enough  to  seotire  quiet  uniformity^ 
and  the  period  of  so  mueh  light 
as  rendered  diversity  incurable  by 
burning.  While  as  yet  the  humaa 
mind  was  unemancipated,  and 
thought  had  not  yet  begun  to  work 
on  religion,  it  cost  little  expense  of 
Wood,  little  infliction  of  any  kind 
to  saawBi  lutfarmtty  t»f  Auih  and 
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worship.  Noir  ttndthra  a  WioHib 
must  be  crusl^ ;  but  one  example 
saffieed  for  an  age  to  qaeli  all  here- 
sies, all  cboosings.  But  wheo  the 
flood  of  light  poured  of er  the  worW 
io  the  16th  century,  light  in  sotne 
such  measure  as  to  match  the  copi- 
ous darkness,  then  came  the  strug^ 
gle.  The  strong  man  armed  kept 
the  house,  and  the  smmger  strove 
'to  enter.  The  demon  roust  needs 
rend  4ms  ▼ictim  in  the  leaving. 
Beoce  it  is  in  the  transition  period 
that  we  find  the  full  fhiits  of  the  an- 
cient doctrine  in  the  horrors  of  per- 
secution. 

And  io  this  was  given  one  of  the 
most  needful  and  salutary  lessons  of 
the  Reformation.  Somewhere  in  the 
times  we  needed  a  demonstration  of 
the  real  purport  and  capabilities  of 
the  no-toleration  doctrine,  the  be- 
setting vice  of  all  religions ;  and  the 
martyr-age  of  the  Reformation  gave 
k^  so  that  it  will  be  ever  memorable 
to  the  world.  By  that  very  demon- 
stration, in  part,  it  has  become  im- 
possible, we  may  hope,  ever  again 
to  establish  in  its  fullness  a  doctrine 
so  odious  and  malignant. 

This  transition  period  is  marked 
by  another  curioiis*  feature.  The 
light  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  long 
time,  almost  solely  objective  in  its 
operation.  It  shone  on  things,  and 
not  in  men.  It  revealed  more  clear- 
ly than  ever  before  what  ought  to 
be  believed — what  was  truth,  what 
error ;  but  it  slowly  penetrated  the 
souls  of  men,  to  enlighten  them  as 
to  the  nature  of  religious  belief  and 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Accor- 
dingly the  sons  of  light  go  forth  io 
the  great  battle  of  the  Reformation 
with  the  same  weapons,  for  a  time, 
with  the  children  of  darkness.  They, 
too,  will  make  men  hold  the  truth—* 
with  them,  too,  no  choosings  shall 
be  allowed-Hdo  heresies.  The  great 
di^lerence,  too  long,  was  only  this : 
The  things,  nine  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, more  or  less,  which  Protestants 
would  (brce  apon  the  consciences 
of  men,  wsore  by  God*s  favor,  not 


Air  fmmk  tmths — aad  tbe  otfiasra 
would  foroe  men  to  believe  even  a 
greater  number  of  lies.  No  sptnl^ 
ual  franchise  was  yet  anywhoM 
recogniased.  The  right  to  inquire, 
OKaffline,  prove  anything  and  th«i 
rajeot  w  believe — the  right  to  choose 
at  air  what  a  man  would  believe, 
and  how  be  would  embody  his  be* 
lief  in  worship  to  Qod — was  long 
equally  an  offense  to  Papist  and 
Protestant. 

Thus  far,  no  approach  had  beea 
made,  or  as  yet  seemed  probable, 
toward  freedom  ia  religion.  Abae- 
Huism  was  simply  passing  from  "B^ 
mish  into  Protestant  hands,  modift^ 
ed,  but  in  no  essential  changed*  la 
England,  mere  state-cburehism  was 
apparently  coming  forth  as  the  oaiy 
product  of  the  Reformation*  Had 
this  been  all,  the  world  would  ia> 
deed  have  gained  something;  but 
the  idea  of  religious  freedom  wocM 
have  found  no  devebproent.  Tbe 
Protestant  state-church,  which  was 
the  first  result  of  the  struggle,  in- 
sisted still  on  the  right  and  the  pow- 
er to  enforce  religious  uniformity, 
and  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  old 
school  in  which  it  was  bred,  in  de- 
nocracing  private  judgment  and  iodi» 
vidual  choice  in  religion— equally 
claiming  with  Romanism  itself,  a 
sovereign  authority  over  all  con- 
sciences, an  absolute  dictatorship  m 
all  matters  of  faith  and  forms.  And 
such  the  church  of  England  remains 
to  this  day  in  its  theory  — happily 
impotent  to  realize  that  theory,  and 
able  to  do  after  its  kind  only  far 
enough  to  serve  the  new  ages  with 
a  live  specimen  o(  the  old  spirit— » 
like  some  polar  monster  driAing  far 
down  into  sofWr  latitudes  on  a  fieM 
of  ice,  cold  to  the  last,  yet  melting 
as  it  goes. 

But  how  dlfit^rent  had  this  bees, 
if  no  third  element  had  had  plaee  ta 
the  great  experiment  I  Such  an  ele* 
ment  God  did  Bot  sufiler  to  be  wan^ 
ing.  Almost  sin^iltaneously  wkh 
the  birth  of  English  ProtestantiMi, 
Puritanism  appeared ;  and  the  ohm 
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•ooriMcl  to  tbe  world  from  that  gmfti 
alr^gle,  havB  mainly  been  wsMight 
«ttt  by  this  element.  And  by  far 
the  richest  boon  of  the  BeformaHen 
la  later  times,  is,  if  we  esteem  thiAgs 
jrtghtiy,  this  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  coQ8cienc%-*of  spiritual  allegi* 
•ace  to  the  Uruth  only,  and  only  as 
truth— of  freedom  in  religious  in* 
quiry,  belief,  and  worship.  This 
was  the  gem  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Ihe  crucible,  when  the  fires  were  at 
last  quenched  and  the  seething  eJe* 
fMUls  had  subsided  into  peace.  And 
for  these  the  world  is  indebted  to 
ijbe  Puritans  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing age. 

£lven  they  did  not  at  first  see  both 
•ides  of  this  doctrine.  For  a  long 
time  the  toleration  aspect  of  it  was 
hidden  from  them,  or  faintly  descri- 
ed, even  after  they  had  asserted  for 
llMmselves  the  supremacy  of  con- 
le'ience,  and  practiced  the  right  of 
dissent.  In  all  the  first  stages  of  its 
history,  Puritanism  was  pressed 
jtather  to  the  assertion  and  defense 
.0£  Its  invaded  rights,  than  to  the 
consideration  of  contingent  duties* 
But  the  discovery  of  the  one  en- 
•ured  that  of  the  other.  Their  non^ 
conformity  necessitated  the  devel- 
opment of  toleration.  But  its  de«> 
velopment  and  annunciation  were 
all  that  age  could  produce.  It  was 
embraced  by  no  considerable  party 
of  that  period.  It  had  dawned  on 
many  Puritan  minds;  but  its  first 
oignal  deelaralioa  and. elective  ad- 
vocacy before  the  world  were  re- 
Mrved  for  such  men  as. Eliot  and 
Vane  and  Cromwell-'— men  whoee' 
highest  honor  it  will  yet  be  counted^ 
that  they  discerned  and  boldly  utter- 
ed, what  had  all  along  from  the  first 
been  the  drift  and  purport  of  Puri- 
tanism, that  in  matters  of  faith  the 
conscience  had  no  master  but  God. 

But  in  this  (hey  outatript  the  age. 
£fligland  was  not  y^t  ripe  for  tbe 
teoeption  of  this  doctrine.  The 
temper  of  all  the  great  religiouf 
fUiJm  was  undinf  uiaed-Moletant  of 


mythfaig  BMre  diaa  of  tofemiioB. 
The  oburdbovsa  hatej^  it  worse  thaa 
they  hated  the  kirk— the  Presbyte- 
rians worse  than  they  hated  the  lit- 
urgy. In  the  Westminster  Assents 
Wy  it  found  advocates  only  among 
the  Independents,  and  was  bitterly 
denounced  from  every  other  quar* 
ter.  *'  Toleration !"  cried  one  of 
the  members,  *'it  will  make  the 
kingdom  a, chaos,  a  Babel,  aaother 
Amsterdam,  a  Sodom,  an  Egypt,  a 
Babylon :  Toleration  is  the  graod 
work  of  the  devU,  his  master- pii^ee 
and  chief  engine  to  uphold  his  tot^ 
tering  kingdom.  As  original  sin  is 
the  fundamental  sin,  having  the  seed 
and  spawn  of  all  sin  in  it,  so  tol- 
eration hath  all  errors  in  it,  and  all 
evils.^*  That  venerable  body  was 
ocotipy ing  a  position  such  as  oq  oth- 
er ever  occupied.  It  had  for  ita 
work  to  organize  the  religion  of 
Ekigland — to  give  it  something  in 
place  of  the  prelacy  that  ht^  beeo 
uprooted.  In  this  spirit  they  were 
doing  that  work,  and  Presbyterian 
state-churchism,  instead  of  Episco- 
pal, was  tbe  best  it  could  find  the 
heart  to  offer — absolutism  under  this 
form,  instead  of  that !  Evidently 
there  must  be  more  Stuarts  in  £n^ 
land.  There  was  need  of  a  Restor- 
ation, and  '^healing  declarations,*' 
and  Savoy  Conferences  issuing  in 
another  Bartholomew's  Day— need 
of  campaignings  by  Jefirys,  and 
dragoonings  by  Claverhouse,  and  all 
too  little  to  complete  the  discipline 
of  England  by  evil  unto  good.  It 
is  not  yet  completed.  It  was  the 
vocation  of  that  stormy  age  only  to 
work  out  and  heave  to  the  surface 
the  doctrine  of  toleration;  not  to 
reap  its  blessings,  but  to  oast  it  forth 
as  bread  on  the  waters,  to  be  found 
afler  many  days. 

Yet  in.  this  progress  of  things  the 
doctrine  of  intoleratioo  became  ne- 
cessarily modified.  There  was  not 
nM>re  tolerance  ;  there  was  the  same 
wish  and  efifort  to  enforce  on  all  con** 
•ciences  the  faith  once  delivered  by 
Uw.    But  there  was  a  great  change 
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going  fMWftid  ihiiing  Ikfti  wliole  pe* 
lied,  iD  rotpeol  to  ifa#  inMint  deem* 
•d  ttvfttlablo  to  this  oad.  Happily^ 
tlie  taste  of  thd  age  had  lost  Hs  rd* 
ish  for  fire  at  the  lest  of  orthodoxy. 
The  ^^  tiuro  or  burn"  decree  oouki 
«K>  kmcer  ge  ibrth.  PerseeutkMi 
OHist  aimte  its  savagery,  and  minfle 
dieeretton  vrith  hs  madness.  Yet  as 
we  look  haek  over  that  whole  eveov 
fol  century  and  a  half,  from  the 
JRaformation  to  the  Revolution,  aod 
eofnparethe  methods  of  perseoutioa 
which  suooessively  prevailed^  we 
oeacce  know  which  to  prefer,  the 
bornhle  rigor  of  the  Tudors,  that 
sent  its  hundreds  to  the  flames,  or 
the  eqiHil  bigotry  of  the  Stuarts, 
which  reached  with  modtied  terrors 
as  many  thousands  through  the  na- 
tion*—that  never  tired  of  the  detail 
of  cruelty— -that  threw  into  jeopardy 
all  but  the  li/b  of  every  man  who 
chose  in  religion,  and  hunted  its 
orowde  to  the  prisons,  or  hurried 
them  out  of  the  land. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Commoii- 
wealth,  a  new  power  has  wrougitt 
to  modify  still  farther  the  methods 
by  which  unlA>rmity  of  faith  shaU 
be  enforced.  The  doctrine  of  tol- 
eration had  ROW  found  utterance  in 
England  too— and  though  never 
espoused,  though  abjuied  to  this 
hour  in  that  country  in  any  but  a 

Cial  and  muiilated  form  of  it,  it 
nevertheless  been  there  as  a 
presence  and  a  power  ever  sinoe. 
^^  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,^'  is  the  history  of  persecution 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  certain- 
ly in  respect  to  its  popularity  aod 
the  severity  of  its  measures.  But 
the  decline  is  more  rapid  from  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
new  element  then  took  effect. 
Charles  II.  could  return  to  defend 
the  faith  by  betraying  all  who  trust- 
ed him,  reversing  all  that  liberty 
had  gained,  and  heaping  indeoeat 
abuse  on  the  dead  Protector  and 
his  compeers — thus  doing  into  En- 
glish what  is  written,  that  ^^  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  ;'^  hirt 


he  ooutd  BO  longer  poiveciife  Mtm ' 
his  father,  still  less  like  hie  gnuMt** 
lather,  least  of  all  Kke  the  Tudora. 
He  had  a  new  force  lo  conleml 
with,  which  he  could  neither  uoder^ 
stand  nor  resist,  and  which  was 
henceforth  destined  to  ba€ie  every 
eeheoie  of  enforced  uoiformit^p. 
The  unremitted  attempt  for  more 
than  a  century  to  crush  down  every 
aspiration  after  civil  or  religiotts 
liberty,  had  been  as  so  many  incan- 
tations, and  had  sufficed  to  raise  at 
last  a  spirit  that  would  not  dowi& 
Almost  as  an  involuntary  groan,  the 
crushed  heart  of  Englaod  had  ai 
last  uttered  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  all  men  to  freedom  and 
protection  in  all  purely  religious 
matters.  From  that  day  a  new 
restraint  is  apparent  on  every  at- 
tempt to  employ  the  old  enginery 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism.  There 
was  persecution  still,  as  there  yet 
is;  but  it  was  rapklly  becoming 
possible  only  by  a  negative  plan-^ 
by  the  privative  process  of  denying 
nghts  and  curtailing  privileges— by 
tli»  invention  of  disabilities,  and 
conning  test-oaths,  instead  of  opea 
and  direct  inflictions.  A  little  later 
we  begin  to  And  bills  of  compre- 
hension and  acts  of  toleration  dis- 
cussed in  parliament,  very  imper- 
fect in  kind,  and  still  more  in  tbehr 
issue;  and  yet  they  testify  that  a 
new  thought  was  at  work  in  Eng- 
land— ^that  a  new  principle  was  fe^ 
ing  its  way  toward  uKimate  preva- 
lence. It  has  thus  far  had  progress, 
but  not  victory.  For  the  last  fiAy 
years,  the  new  tendency  towai^ 
free  religion  has  accomplished  not 
a  little  in  outward  aod  visible  re- 
sults ;  and  shadows  are  thrown  up 
of  events  yet  to  rise,  oertifymg  vm 
of  a  greater  than  all  visible  changes 
in  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  Eng- 
lish hearts. 

It  is  a  deeply  interest'mg  problem 
DOW  in  process  of  solution  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  has  significance 
for  other  lands  and  for  all  coming 
tioAet    What— with  a  ohtneb,  eft 
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4|m  ocw  iMied,  «flM  to  the  siftto, 

embedded  cbaDgelessly  xa  the  foroM 
and  modee  of  the  sixteemh  century^ 
aheolotMRi  the  law  of  its  being, 
sever  having  for  a  momeiit  forgot- 
4eo  iteelf  to  fiiir  as  to  adopt  the  prin* 
eiple  of  toleration,  but  siaiply  sunk 
its  cooatniints  from  the  extermina^ 
ting  to  the  exaaperatiag  point — with 
a  popuUition,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  half  dissenters,  annoyed, 
disqualified,  and  alienated  by  an  in*- 
lolerance  that  perseoutes  as  it  can, 
and  is  perpetually  grasping  the 
•word  it  dare  not  draw — with  a 
question  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Catholic  claims  still  pressing  for 
aettlement,  and  full  of  the  elements 
of  dissension  and  peril — what  is 
England  about  to  do  with  all  this? 
It  looks  like  the  fiAh  act  of  the 
English  reformation. 

In  our  own  country  little  remains 
lo  be  wished  for  on  the  score  of 
freedom  from  civil  constraints  in 
religion.  In  the  very  earliest  peri- 
od of  our  history,  toleration  was, 
(or  a  time,  no  better  understood 
here  than  in  England ;  but  we  &r 
Moner  and  more  perfectly  cleared 
otirselves  of  the  evil. 

We  have  thus  far  contemplated 
toleration  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  meaning  by  it 
freedom  and  protect icm  to  every 
man  in  forming,  practicing,  and 
propagating  his  religious  faith,  se- 
cure from  all  let  or  molestation,  so 
kxig  as  he  observes  the  rights  of 
others.  Such  freedom  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  enjoyed  in  our 
country.  We  have  only  to  look 
back  on  the  past,  or  around  on 
other  lands,  to  find  affecting  proofs 
of  the  greatness  of  our  privilege  in 
this  respeet  Looking  at  the  thing 
in  itself,  and  espeoiaUy  in  the  light 
thrown  on  it  by  modem  views  of  the 
rights  and  responsibility  of  con- 
science, nothing,  we  know,  can  be 
more  self-evident  than  that  no  maa 
has  a  right  to  coefce  another  in 
natteiB  of  faith.  In  this  view,  it 
IS  efea  an  impertineaee  for  one 


faan,  orbedtf  Qf«ieti,  to  talk  of  io^ 
erating  another's  religioas  senti*- 
roents.  Forsooth,  heHI  Ssar  Vfilh  my 
behoving  so,  will  he  I  HeMI  put  up 
with  my  convictions  I  In  his  forbear* 
ance,  heHI  keep  his  hands  off  roe  for 
frequenting  the  mass  and  praying  to 
tiie  virgin  1  HeHI  endure  that  i  es* 
ercise  my  own  judgment  and  eoB- 
smnce,  and  will  patiently  tolerate 
opposite  condusions  from  his  owo  1 
Let  the  man,  all  men,  all  bodies 
of  men,  all  states  and  ail  chufehea^ 
know  their  place  and  keep  it.  Thevs 
is  a  vicious  implication  in  the  term 
itself,  as  if  the  conscience  were  in 
some  sort  amenable  to  men,  and 
they  might  take  upon  them  gracioa»> 
ly  to  license  its  action,  or  pardon 
its  delinquencies,  and  reeeive  gratis 
ful  acknowledgments  for  the  samei. 
And  yet,  as  the  world  has  been, 
and  still  is,  we  will  be  thankful  for 
toleration. 

But  this  is  only  the  gross  and 
outward  view.  There  is  a  tolera* 
lion  more  interior  and  spiritual. 
Let  us  trace  it  wtthm  the  pale  of 
admitted  piety,  and  inquire  what 
scope  it  finds,  what  obligations  it  in^ 
poses  on  Christians  differing  among 
themselves  in  the  views  and  practice 
of  religion. 

Wherever  religions  freedom  esfr- 
ists,  there  diversity  of  religious 
views  will  be  (cmd.  Unanimity 
and  uniformity  are  possible  in  snch 
matters  only  when  darkness  and 
despotism  completely  enthrall  the 
minds  of  men.  We  have  to  choose, 
therefore,  between  such  a  conditioa 
of  things  as  renders  intelligent  faith 
an  impossibility,  and  such  a  condi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  as  renders 
diversity  inevitable. 

Neither  ought  sueh  diversity  to 
be  regarded  as  of  course,  and  in 
its  own  nature,  so  great  an  evil. 
At  fii«rt  view  it  eeems  painful  and 
lamentable  that  men  should  diflSer 
on  subjects  of  sueh  vital  concern 
as  those  of  religion;  and  inciden- 
tally great  evils  do  attach  them* 
aatves  to  this  diversity  of  minds^ 
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But  dnm  erik,  vAndk  thus  rttoh 
from  spifkucl  freedom  and  activt^, 
are^  at  their  worst,  more  than  coua- 
terhalaoced  by  benefit  from  the 
same  souree. 

Bot  in  order  that  this  ine?ttable 
diversity  may  net  prove  an  iDevita* 
b)e  souree  of  distrust,  division,  and 
hiitemess,  it  beeomes  a- necessity 
that  we  be  of  a  generous  and  toler* 
ant  sptriu  It  is  our  only  salvation. 
And  this  is  one,  perhaps  the  high- 
est virtue  that  is  to  find  culture  in 
this  school.  We  must  have  tolera* 
tion^— not  by  any  means  merely  in 
the  groes  sense  of  not  laying  hands 
on  those  who  dissent  from  us,  but 
in  the  infinite^  higher  sense  of  a 
eat  hoi  ic  spirit  among  all  the  good, 
the  spirit  of  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity,  of  fraternal  acceptance 
among  dissentient  Christians.  We 
can  net  entirely  agree  in  our  reli* 
gious  opinions.  Searching  diligently 
and  prayerfully  af^er  truth,  with  an 
equal  though  imperfect  desire  and 
love  of  it,  we  come  to  very  dif* 
ffrent  conclusions.  Within  a  cer» 
tab  very  limited  compass,  we  do 
agree;  some  few  greatest  truths 
we  in  common  accept  and  hold. 
Bat  these  are  ofien  as  an  island  in 
an  ocean  of  diversities.  Debatable 
questions  encompass  us  on  every 
hand.  Two  men,  loving  truth,  able 
to  thinks  and  actually  thinking  for 
theqnsehres  with  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness, ranging  thus  over  the  whole 
field  of  reliffious  inquiry — including 
truths,  modes  of  truth,  relatrons, 
statements,  justifications  and  philos* 
opbies  of  truth — will  probably  as 
dTten  difier  as  agree.  And  these 
disagreements  may  not  always  be 
limited  to  indifierent  and  trivial 
points.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate matter,  after  all,  to  run  that  line 
of  which  we  so  often  hear  as  some- 
thing plain  and  well  known — the 
line,  namely,  between  essential  and 
non-essential  truths — between  the 
matters  which  Christians  must  agree 
in  holding,  and  those  in  whksh  they 
may  dtfier.    For  suob  a  Hoe  of  de» 


markatiott  is  to  include  the  good; 
all  the  genuinely  good ;  ano  no 
straight  line  will  include  them  ;  for 
character  reftises  to  follow  the  Hnee 
of  theological  systems  with  absolute 
accuracy.  Good  heretics  are,  alas  I 
as  possible  as  orthodox  sinners. 
Figure  for  a  moment  a  congress  of 
the  good  yet  in  the  fiesh,  all  hearti- 
ly loving  the  truth  with  an  obedient 
spirit ;  and  how  large  is  the  rmmber 
oif  truths  that  can  be  stated  in  hu- 
man language,  fbr  which  you  can 
carry  a  traanimoua  vote  among 
them?  What  doctrine  will  you 
propound,  in  terms  so  unexception- 
able, that  no  considerable  section  of 
those  having  in  them  the  soul  of 
goodness,  will  file  off  in  the  nega* 
live  ?  Some  such  truths,  in  some 
mode  of  statement,  are  held  by  all ; 
but,  stated  in  the  looeest  generalities, 
the  number  is  not  very  large.  These 
diversities  are  attributable  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes ;  but  account  fbr 
them  as  you  will,  their  actual  exist- 
ence among  genuinely  good  men, 
on  almost  every  conceivable  ques- 
tion of  a  religious  nature,  is  undeni- 
able. Charity  must  have  a  place 
here,  and  may  well  cover  specula- 
tive crudities  as  well  as  sins. 

It  follows  that  doctrinal  tests  of 
goodness  must  often  prove  imperfbet, 
fallacious,  and  unjust.  You  can  not 
discern  a  good  roan  by  simply  meas- 
uring him  with  a  creed.  Goodness 
dwells  in  many  souls,  to  whom  any 
thirty-nine  articles  are  full  of  in- 
credibilities— to  whom  the  Cahrinis* 
tic  pentagon  is  very  horrible,  and 
whom  neither  your  creed  nor  any 
creed  can  contain.  For  character 
does  not  consist  wholly  or  chiefly  in 
a  man's  speculative  views.  It  lies 
deeper  than  any  system  of  opinions. 
And  if  we  are  to  do  any  justice  to 
men,  if  we  are  to  estimate  one  an- 
other at  all  rightly  in  this  world,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  goodness  is 
quite  distinguishable  from  system- 
atic orthodoxy,  quite  compatible  with 
some  sorts  and  degrees  of  hetero* 
doxy.    The  love  of  God  and  of  man 
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hontet  be&ft  tovrard  troth  aad 
ditty— 4lie  obedient  spirit— in  a  word, 
that  right«>he«rtedn68s  which  ait 
would  proaouDce  pleasing  to  God, 
]«  to  be  found  m  men  denying,  one 
aiWr  another,  points,  that  to  us  seem 
clear  and  indispensable.  It  is  Yery 
ineoQsiatent  in  them,  but  still  many 
great  errorists  esoape  perdition. 

Now  the  first  working  of  a  truly 
tolerant  spirit  will  be  to  recognize 
and  fellowship  goodness  wherever 
found.  It  will  teach  us  to  look  b^ 
yond  speculations  to  the  spirit,  and  to 
perceive  and  love  substantial  piety, 
dwell  where  it  may.  OAen  K  will 
call  on  us  to  honor  real  goodness 
only  the  more  highly,  for  the  envi* 
ronment  of  hostile  errors  and  preju- 
dices and  false  theology  in  which 
it  has  had  strength  to  live.  Honor 
and  love  the  good.  Even  when 
they  follow  not  with  us,  seek  to 
kfiow  them  and  to  understand  them. 
Gk>  over  to  them,  if  you  can,  so  far 
as  to  look  at  things  from  their  point 
of  view.  Very  much  will  thus  be 
explained  to  you.  They  may  be 
found  to  have  not  only  errors  which 
3F0U  have  not,  but  truths  also.  At 
least  you  will  see,  if  you  lo(^  dili- 
gently, bow  they  came  to  be  as  they 
are^-4iow  these  errors  presented ) 
themselves  acceptably  to  their  minds 
— ^bow  they  are  neutralised  by  truths 
— 4iow  even  what  you  have  deemed  ' 
their  errors,  it  may  be  are  no  errors, 
hut  truths  which  you  lack. 

Reason  as  you  will  that  the  de- 
ntal of  a  certain  truth  implies  a  bad 
heart,  we  shall  often  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  implication  does 
not  hold — that,  in  spite  of  the  logi- 
cal tendencies  of  an  error,  the  heart 
sets  logic  at  defiance,  and  retains 
^  its  integrity  along  with  the  error. 
Tracing  out  implications  and  rely- 
ing upon  them,  the  Calvinist  will 
settle  it  that,  clearly  as  election  and 
its  kindred  doctrines  are  revealed, 
the  rejection  of  these  must  imply  a 
wrong  heart.  And  as  clearly  hit 
Arminian  neighbor  finds,  that  these 
iaiiU  dootrineacan  not  be  held  witik* 


out  involving  nrinous  arrogatiee  and 
presuHYption.  £ach  discovers  a 
philosophical  ground  of  certainty 
that  the  doctrine  he  opposes,  if  au^ 
fered  to  put  forth  its  legttimate  v^ 
fluence  and  assert  its  affinities,  must 
materially  affset  the  very  founda^ 
tiona  of  character.  For  does  not 
the  man  hold  this  ?  and  this  holda 
htm  to  that — and  that  implies  a  third 
—and  so  onward,  still  more  and 
more  astray,  till  a  point  is  reached 
that  leaves  no  hope  for  him.  MO0I 
true,  if  all  thU — but  he  holds  that 
first,  and  even  the  seeond,  but  there 
he  stubbornly  refuses  to  follow  the 
track  of  your  logical  necessity  an- 
other step— blindly  denies  that  the  * 
track  leads  that  way — and  incon- 
sistently, at  the  sacrifice  of  all  claime 
to  metaphysical  rectitude,  he  bolts 
aside  from  the  precipice  which  you 
see  before  him,  and  clambers  into 
the  kingdom. 

And  what  is  true  of  multitudes 
who  embrace  systems  of  some 
error  with  much  truth,  namely,  that 
they  are  good  and  salvable  men, 
and  deserve  our  acceptance  as  such 
notwithstanding  their  errors,  is  true 
also  of  fewer,  doubtless,  and  yet 
not  a  few,  whose  systems  are  com* 
posed  of  some  truth  with  much 
errors  We  make  here  the  amplest 
admission  of  the  intrinsic  hostility 
of  error  to  goodness.  The  influ- 
'  once  of  false  doctrine  is  always  to  be 
suspected.  A  man's  errors  are  so 
many  indications  against  him,  and 
demand  a  cautious  estimate  of  his 
character.  But  we  maintain  that 
they  are  not  decisive,  and  that 
Christian  justice  requires  us  to  look 
beyond  these,  and  weigh  with  a  glad 
hnd  liberal  spirit  every  token  that 
the  heart  has  escaped  the  infection. 
Not  seldom  we  might  find  the  Uni- 
tarian so  far  resisting  the  tendencies 
of  his  system,  as  to  bring  himself 
really  within  the  efihct  of  that  atone- 
ment which  in  speculation  he  de- 
nies. Say  that  the  strict  idea  of 
the  divine  unity^  excluding  a  second 
divine  and  expiating  person,  and  a 
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ikiid4kAtmi  rmmm'mg  and  «uoti» 
fyiog  psrtoQ,  strikes  by  direct  ooo- 
a»que4Mse  at  all  just  views  of  God'* 
oharader  aod  ot  inan'%  and  of  their 
nIatioM  to  eaoii  othen  Held  thus 
to  ihs  strtd  and  fall  implicatiaos  of 
his  system^  ao  Uniiarian  oan  be 
saved.  Bui  admit  that  a  man  may 
hold  in  sfNrit  and  essence  what  in 
theory  be  v^ects — admit  the  uacoo* 
actous  iafluenee  of  a  better  faith 
ateatii)^  in  upon  meo's  aouls  even 
whiie  they  are  eootendiog  against 
it-«<-And  there  is  room  left  for  the 
hope  and  the  belief,  that  there  are 
hearu  renewed  by  that  Spirit  and 
washed  in  the  blood  of  that  Savior, 
nwhoo)  their  system  refuses  to  recog* 
Dtzor  Bven  under  a  corruption  like 
that  of  the  Papal  system^  so  perva* 
ding  and  fundamental  that  the  body 
of  its  adherents  searceiy  deserves 
the  title  of  a  Christian  church,  there 
have  yet  been,  we  trust,  in  every 
age,  no^maU  number  of  devout  and 
spiriiuai  mioda,  retired  and  silent, 
lookif>g  throti^h  corrupt  symbols  to 
tha  truth,  and  numbered  of  God  in 
his  own  true  church  of  the  good. 

Especially  will  this  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian eonsideration,  for  which  we 
need  a  better  name  than  toleration, 
prompt  us  to  a  very  critical  and  can- 
did ioi|uiry,  how  la r  the  errors  found 
in  any  case  in  coonsQtion  with  piety 
are  the  result  of  certain  foregone 
onuses,  to  be  detected  in  hereditary 
prejudices,  in  an  early  one-sided 
nurture,  and  in  apeoulative  oonclu- 
sions  anterior  to  conversion.  How 
powerful  the  influences  are,  and 
bow  far  deserving  of  biame^  which 
these  causes  exert  on  the  whole  af* 
ter>faiih  and  after-life,  let  any  man 
learn  by  an  inspection  of  the  inside 
of  his  own  history.  Let  aJraost  any 
one  sit  down  to  the  study  of  himself 
in  this  particular,  and  sift  out  from 
the  whole  mass  of  his  tenets  those, 
for  example,  which  he  unconsciously 
imbibed  before  he  could  reason-^ 
those  which  he  aAerwards  took  on 
sympathetically  before  he  did  reason 
— those  which   authority   has   atl 
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along  been  fliviag  bin  wilhiMtt  his 
reasoO'— 4dl  but  those  which  he,  by 
right  of  investigation  and  conviction^ 
has  nude  his  own ;  and  as  he  looks 
at  the  residuunt,  let  him  Learn  to 
think  with  considerate  charity  of  the 
notions  of  his  breihfen.  The  case 
with  nearly  every  man  is,  that,  at 
the  point  of  time  when  he  begins  a 
Christian  life,  he  has  already  become 
a  bundle  of  prejudices,  sympathies, 
and  notions  about  religion,  crude, 
undigested.!  uninvestigated ;  and  with 
all  these  deeply  wrotight  into  his  be- 
ing, he  eaters  on  his  real  religious 
life.  Little  as  his  heart  has  hitherto 
been  concerned,  he  has  nevertheless 
got  together  a  theology,  a  theory  of 
speculative  religion.  His  soul  is  re* 
generated  with  its  creed  already  on 
— «  vague  aggregate,  for  the  most 
pact,  of  the  opinions  that  have  been 
current  ait>und  htnu  What  he  ahall 
be  speculatively  hereafter — -what 
species  of  Christian  he  shall  be,  now 
that  he  ib  come  to  be  of  the  Chris- 
tian genus,  is  not  often  now  to  be 
decided.  That  is  a  foregobe  con- 
elusion.  His  father^s  faith  is  in  him, 
or  the  faith  of  the  sect  in  which  he 
was  bred.  Exceptions  occur,  in- 
deed, caused  by  some  special  alter- 
ative circumstances  attending  con- 
version. Then  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, too,  how  little  regeneration  itself 
hfiSrto  do,  in  any  direct  way,  in  re- 
fashioning the  opinions.  The  re- 
generation is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head.  The  man^s  creed  is  not 
born  again,  nor  his  understanding. 
Grace  simply  takes  him  up  with 
all  bis  prejudices  as  they  are,  and 
henceforth  works  in  him  amonff 
these  prejudices,  over  them,  and 
against  them,  and  does  with  him  the 
best  it  can.  In  time  it  may  be 
found  to  have  efieeted  some  change 
in  his  theology,  aometimes  a  very 
great  change,  but  ordinarily  very  lit- 
tle. Some  views  he  has  gradually 
modified — some  new  views  he  haa 
accepted — ^many  of  his  former  per^ 
suasions  he  has  now  thought  out,  in 
Ua  way,  till  tbay  bawriiaB  iota  cmk 
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grace  working  bftck  thfough  the 
heart  mto  the  undertmoding^  and 
prevailing  on  the  man  actually  to 
throw  up  a  hereditary  tenet  or  a  de* 
nomtnational  dogma,  is  wonderful 
grace,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Sec* 
tarian  nurture  works  almost  as  in- 
delibly as  original  sin*  Bred  a  Bap* 
tist,  the  man  and  his  sons  and  bis 
eons'  sons  will  retain  a  partiality  for 
immersion  to  the  last.  And  the 
same  thing  in  kind  holds  true  of  oth* 
er  sectarian  peculiarities.  We  sus- 
pect that  among  the  adherents  of 
the  seveMl  denominations  of  Chris* 
tians,  nine  of  ten  are  where  they 
are  from  prejudices  thus  imbibed, 
ey  went  there  of  coarse.  Not  a 
ittle  partisanship  was  concerned  in 
it,  too,  and  is  yet  concerned,  k 
goes  by  propagation  what  a  man 
shall  be,  for  the  great  part*— with 
only  occasional  apostasy.  Not  only 
have  they  not  sought  out  and  set  ia 
order  their  own  independent  views, 
with  patient-  investigation,  resulting 
in  earnest,  intelligent  conviction,  but 
their  human  nature  and  previous 
training  has  disqualified  theifn  for  it. 
They  most  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
what  they  have  already  become. 
YoM  must  tolerate  them— rather  you 
must  love  them  for  the  good  that  » 
in  them,  and  tolerate  all  the  rest. 
If  you  cannot  love  the  hard,  rough 
denominational  shell  that  encases 
and  mars  them,  you  must  neverthe- 
less discern  the  kernel  from  the 
^11.  Do  justice  to  your  brother, 
considering  thyself  also-^for  he, 
doubtless,  with  bis  history,  is  as  lit- 
tle to  be  blamed  for  being  what  he 
is,  as  you  with  your  history  are 
to  be  comnMnded  for  being  what 
you  are. 

So  deep  is  the  impression  of  re- 
ligious opinions  early  imbibed,  that 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  efiiiced  in  later 
life.  Proselytes  from  one  creed  to 
another  are  seldom  completely  coo* 
verted.  There  are  transpositions  of 
this  kind,  giving  men  new  names 
aAdoawmlatioM;  ^tkaoldviawa 


Wve  geoerally  possessed  them  too 
thoroughly  ever  to  be  wholly  east 
out.^  In  proportion  to  tlie  sigaifi* 
cance  of  a  tenet  which  early  gains 
acceptanoe  with  the  mind^  and  ae«> 
cording  to  the  dearee  of  inteliigeot 
oonvictioQ  or  partisan  affection  wiili 
which  the  man  embraces  it,  will  be 
the  depth  of  the  intpression  it  makes 
on  him,  and  the  practical  hold  k 
will  retain  on  the  soul  in  spite  of  all 
subsequent  changes.  The  mark  of 
every  oonsiderable  early  opinion 
will  remain  in  him  to  the  last.  For 
it  wrought  on  the  spirit  at  the  most 
impressible  period,  and  cleaves  la  it 
only  the  more  closely  because  it 
wedded  itself  to  the  affections  latbo 
er  than  the  reason.  The  after-fakli 
which  may  be  engrafted  will,  per- 
haps, go  far  to  correct  the  original 
quality,  but  its  sap  is  still  there,  and 
may  of\en  be  detected  even  in  the 
fruit 

Hence  it  comes  that  proielytes 
denominationally  are  so  oAen  oe 
great  gain  to  the  winnii^  party.  If 
you  regard  any  thing  but  numbeia, 
they  are  rather  a  nominal  than  a 
substantial  acquisition.  The  new 
tenet  that  is  taken  on,  is  apt  to  hang 
loosely  about  them,  like  a  heierogo- 
neous  patch,  with  seams  visible  and 
provoking  the  eye.  It  will  not  ea» 
tirely  coalesce  with  the  old  remnant. 
The  proselyte  needs  continual  fofr* 
thought  to  sustain  his  new  character 
and  conform  hitnself  to  his  position ; 
and  though  he  may  have  it  worse 
than  in  the  natoral  way,  yet  his  dri* 
ving,  like  that  of  the  son  of  Nimshi, 
only  proclaims,  ^  Lo  1  I  am  a  neo- 
phyte—come see  my  zeal  in  this 
new  way  I'  And  after  all,  bis  soul 
is  but  amphibious.  He  is  in  spirit 
an  Arminian  still,  though  he  connes 
out  Oalvinisticalty.  He  thinks  in 
his  mother-creed,  and  translates  in 
the  new  tongue. 

And  so  it  is  in  more  fundamental 
matters  of  faith.  The  original  be- 
lief, the  doctrine  in  which  one  was 
nurtured,  and  which  grew  up  with 
ham  ihfough  all  the  dtictile  period  of 
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hm  lifi»,  wiU  be  ftNuid  to  bate  p«oe- 
tMted  and  innprogcMitad  his  being  be« 
jond  complete  roeovery.  Hit  uu 
most  eSbrte  do  eoC  expel  it.  Hie 
wietoriea  over  it  ere  ooly  partial 
He  eao  not  wholly  believe  io  oppo* 
eitioo  to  it  A  man  may  so  iar  ee« 
eape  from  hit  early  misbelievin§s 
and  laaipiiacticea,  as  to  have  become 
a  new  man  ia  Christ,  and  yet  the 
Did  habit  may  bauot  him,  acid  shov 
haeir  here  and  there  in  some  in* 
ceograous  developmeat — iooongru« 
oua  aod  soaodalous  enough  to  oth- 
ers, but  not  to  his  apprehensM>o« 
The  converted  sailor  swears  in  his 
prayers.  The  converted  Romaaist 
erosses  himself  unconsciously  at 
aigbt  of  a  crucifix.  Peter  can  not 
eai  with  the  unclean.  The  taint  of 
Gooetieism  creeps  down  (or  oeatu* 
ries  through  its  converted  children, 
and  leavens  the  Christianity  of  the 
age.  Luther  sticks  fast  in  the  real 
preeeaoe,  and  can  never  whblly  pro* 
test  against  his  early  errors.  The 
disciple  from  Unitarianism  may  have 
eorae  to  believe  savingly  in  Christ, 
and  yet  feel  an  indomitable  aversion 
10  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
and  never  io  his  life  attain  to  believe 
in  a  personal  Satan.  The  convert- 
ed  infidel  struggles  to  the  end  with 
Ibe  recurring  skepticism  that  has  be* 
come  ingrained  in  his  mind.  Thus, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  we  have 
tbe  Christian  substance  with  various 
aooidents — real  piety,  modified  aod 
distorted  by  the  force  of  foregone 
opinions.  Pa'mful  as  these  deficien- 
cies and  redundancies  are,  we  may 
still  have  the  most  undeniable  prods 
of  a  holy  heart  at  tbe  bottom.  Now 
to  receive  such  abnormal  Christians 
aright,  is  one^f  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  genuine  Christianity.  Not 
with  any  favor  or  sanction  of  their 
errors,  but  notwithstanding  these 
impertinences,  let  us  receive  them 
on  the  higher  grouiKl  of  their  evi- 
dent goodness  and  acceptance  with 

The  same  kind  of  diversities  often 
result  from  original  peculiarttiea  of 


temperaaaeal  and  mental  straeture. 
These  evroiee  great  influence  ia 
shapiag  tbe  creeds  of  men,  and  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  variety  in  reli- 
lifious  opinions  and  convictions. 
Were  there  no  other  causes  at  work, 
ihb  would  forbid  unanimity,  and 
create  ample  occasion  for  tbe  exer- 
cise of  a  tolerant  spirit.  How  of- 
ten, within  the  same  denominational 
lines,  do  men  find  themselves  inn- 
pel  led  to  the  most  irreconcilable  di- 
versities in  their  theory  and  prac« 
tice  of  religion.  Their  minds  are 
so  variously  toned — ^the  practical 
tendency  so  predominates  in  one, 
smd  the  metaphysical  io  another-^ 
the  rigid  m  this  one,  and  the  liberal 
in  that— that  differences  often  arise 
between  brethren  assenting  to  the 
same  articles  more  serious  in  their 
tendency,  more  considerable  in  their 
real  import,  than  the  same  persona 
would  find  between  themselves  and 
Biany  of  a  widely  different  name. 
And  the  wonder  is,  with  tbe  the- 
ory of  denominational  subdivision 
as  the  only  method  of  keeping 
the  Christian  peace,  that  we  have 
not  more  denominations  than  we 
have. 

We  know  how  difiicult  it  is  to 
speak  to  any  purpoee,  and  even  to 
speak  discreetly  to  no  purpose,  on 
this  oomplicated  topic  of  the  de- 
oominational  arrangement  of  tbe 
Christiain  world.  We  would  wil- 
lingly decline  it.  But  Christian  td« 
erancehasmuch  todo  withit.  And 
with  a  subject  so  constantly  running 
us  upon  this  unwelcome  point, deeply 
feeling,  too,  that  this  arrangement 
is  radically  vicious,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent views  are  fitted  ooly  to  perpet- 
uate it,  we  may  be  excused  for  de- 
liberately exercising  the  worse  part 
of  valor,  and  speaking  directly  of 
what  so  hovers  around  us. 

Let  us  disclaim  at  once,  howev- 
er, all  confidence  in  direct  attempts 
to  effect  a  union  of  tbe  seels.  Any 
such  amalgamation,  as  the  result  of 
conceded  or  suppressed  convictions, 
would  be  as  uaelesa  an  it  is  iaspni^ 
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ticable.  We  cherisli  no  hope  from 
that  method,  nor  desire  finy  union 
that  comes  only  of  the  will.  And 
yet  we  do  not  believe  the  case  is 
forever  remediless,  but  cherish  the 
anticipation  of  an  ultimate  recovery 
of  the  Christian  world  from  its  p^s* 
ent  arrangement. 

This  arrangement  by  denomina- 
tional division,  if  vfe  conceive  of  it 
rightly,  is  simply  a  snbstitute  for 
Christian  lolerunce.  It  was  adopt- 
ed and  should  be  retained,  only  as  a 
fees  evil  than  the  more  (hsjunctive 
conjunction  of  Christians  who  can 
not  agree,  and  will  not  tolerate  one 
another  in  diversity.  l*he  princi- 
ple on  which' it  proceeds  is  that  of 
grouping  together  the  unanimoua, 
precluding  diversity.  The  process 
of  reasoning  seems  to  be  this: 
Christians  who  can  not  agree  ia 
holding  such  and  suoh  points  of  faith, 
good  though  they  are  and  admitting 
one  another^s  goodness,  can  not 
dwell  together  in  peace ;  they  will 
not  bear  with  one  another  in  their 
peculiar  views ;  they  must  separate  : 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  agree 
in  certain  doctrines  and  methods, 
can  probably  maintain  harmony  to- 
gether ;  let  such  embody  thpse  te- 
nets in  a  creed,  or  collection  of  test- 
points,  with  which  to  sift  out,  and 
exclude  from  that  group,  all  such  as 
from  their  dissent  are  presumed, 
though  Christians,  to  be  intolerable 
to  those  within,  and  likely  to  break 
the  peace  if  admitted.  Now  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  deny  the  need, 
as  things  have  been  and  yet  are,  of 
such  an  expedient.  Only  let  it  be 
regarded  as  an  expedient  which  it 
is  even  a  shame  that  we  should 
need  ;  for  it  has  Its  place  only  when 
charity  foils.  To  justify  it  at  all, 
we  must  admit  a  great  and  preva- 
lent defect  of  Christian  spirit.  As- 
suming that  as  Christians  we  either 
can  not,or  actually  will  not,  receive 
and  treat  one  another  with  candor, 
forbearance  and  hearty  fraternal 
cordiality,  notwithstanding  all  and 
miiy  peculiarities  of  ftHth  and  speott* 


lative  disttgfecinents,  not  attended 
with  a  bad  heart— assuming  that  we 
can  not  or  will  not  rite  above  sack 
speculative  diversities,  and  And  In  a 
holy  character,  in  a  common  rsfaARMi 
and  resemblance  to  Christ,  a  point 
of  union  and  coalescence,  not  to 
be  essentially  disturbed  by  ciremn* 
stantial  varieties — then  indeeNi  the^ 
best  thing  w  to  keep  away  from  one 
another;  and  let  the  divisioo  be 
carried  on  tiH  we  are  sorted  into 
groups  numerous  enough  and  sina4l 
enough  to  secure  the  twcessary  de- 
gree of  onaoitniry. 

But  if  we  mistake  not,  our  separ- 
ations are  not  generally  viewed  in 
this  light.  Instead  of  a  coarse  tem- 
porary expedient  to  supply  mechan- 
ically the  lack  of  tolerance  and  love, 
needful  only  to  the  immature,  they 
are  rather  regarded  as  presenting 
the  normal  condition  and  necessary 
arrangement  of  Christians  in  the 
fleshy  aftove  whbh  no  maturity  in 
grace  can  raise  ub.  We  <k)  not  be- 
lieve in  any  such  inherent  necessity 
of  sects.  With  a  quite  attainable 
measure  of  gracious  and  'consider- 
ate enlargement  of  mind  among 
Christians,  the  neoessity  woald  dis- 
appear. 

LfOt  us  consider  this  point.  Here 
are  some  half  dozen  denominalions 
of  Christians.  Why  should  they 
be  separated  thus  ?  Is  it  that  they 
may  cluster  together  aecording  to 
their  views  and  sympathies,  and 
have  intercourse  with  comfort  and 
edification  among  those  of  like  mind 
and  kindred  spirit?  But  it  is  not 
among  the  demands  of  the  largest 
Christian  liberality  that  we  should 
forego  or  violate  these  affinities,  nor 
that  we  shouki  concede  a  single 
conviction.  Suppose  them,  now, 
with  the  same  opinions  and  prefer- 
ences, but  with  a  larger  charity  and 
a  judgment  more  enlightened,  to 
And  themselves  in  the  same  commu- 
nity with  no  denominational  tines 
among  them.  Would  not  the  laws 
of  spiritual  attraction  provide  for  us 
•van  better  than  now  ?     For  thoae 
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mre  now  often  lepftnited  by  a  de- 
nomiDatioMil  hedge,  who  if  left  to 
thetr  affinities,  would  flow  toward 
eaeh  oiher  with  a  stronger  sympa* 
thy  than  they  feel  for  many  in  their 
own  artificial  group.  Within  every 
denomination  men  do  now  consult 
their  tastes,  and  have '  their  intima- 
oiee  with  the  congenial.  Why  not 
rely  en  the  same  law  to  effect  a 
sufficient  dietrfbution  in  one  only 
denomination— that  of  the  good? 
And  tliese  natural  groups  would  not 
hove  in  them  the  nature,  nor  be  sab- 
jectto  the  laws,  of  sects.  We  now 
•et  off  and  organize  the  adherents  of 
peeuliar  tonets  by  themselves,  on 
the  ground  thai,  if  not  thus  separa* 
ted,  ttHsy  would  drive  a  partisan  and 
proselyting  work,  and  so  come  in 
eollision  to  the  wreck  of  all  harmo- 
ny. But  we  create  the  aggressive 
spirit  in  this  very  way.  At  least 
this  remedy  exasperates  what  would 
otherwise  be  mild  and  tolerable. 
For  we  have  now  so  many  organi- 
led  parties,  impelled  by  the  law  of 
their  being  to  rivalry  and  propa- 
gandism.  The  great  motive  and 
provocation  to  partisan  movements 
is  tiegotten  by  the  scheme  of  separ- 
ation. The  incentive  to  proselyt* 
ism  is  that  we  are  of  a  party.  That 
a  man  is  a  Christian  is  not  enough — 
not  more  than  half  enough-^we  want 
him  on  our  side  of  the  lines,  to  gath- 
er  with  us.  And  the  partisan  spirit 
finds  free  passage  ;  for  the  lines 
that  sever  us  eflTectually  from  Chris- 
tian intimacy,  are  no  bars  in  its  way. 
^ith  no  organized  parties,  men 
would  soon  tire  of  laboring  at  trans- 
positions in  the  same  field. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  important 
diilerence  between  one  set  of  tenets 
and  another  ?  Are  we,  in  our  lib- 
erality, to  endorse  all  things  and 
prefer  nothing — as  if  Methodist 
views,  for  instance,  were  as  good  as 
our  views,  and  their  ways  as  our 
ways,  and  it  were  no  matter  what 
men  hold  ?  No,  truly — there  is  a 
diflbrence  in  doctrines  and  in  meth« 
ode,  one  set  moeh  better  than  an- 


other. Bet  a  little  reflection  might 
show  llat  this  does  not  justify,  but 
altogether  condemn,  our  organuEed 
separaiions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
removal  of  all  these  partitions 
would  miply  no  more  iodtiference 
i^o  truth,  no  more  sanction  of  the 
less  excellent  views,  than  may  be 
now  charged  upon  us.  For  with 
these  same  partial  and  defective 
views  upon  them,  only  the  mora 
partial  aod  extreme  by  dicjunction, 
we  own  them  as  Christians.  All 
that  we  do  is  to  set  them  ofiT  by 
themselves,  as  Christians  of  a  par- 
ticular s^ies.  That  is  to  say,  our 
recognitbn  of  them  as  Christians 
while  holding  their  peculiarities  in 
organized  sects,  involves  just  as 
much  indi^renoe  about  tenets,  as 
would  our  union  with  them  holding 
the  same  in  one  body.  Then,  again, 
Air  the  very  reason  that  there  is  an 
important  difierence  in  views  and 
modes,  let  them  not  be  thrown  into 
repulsion  and  extremity  by  a  sys- 
tem of  antagonisms.  Mountains 
make  enemies  of  nations.  Our  par- 
tisan attitude  has  touched  us  all  with 
fanaticism.  Our  peculiarities  are 
invested  with  a  factitious  impor- 
tance. Perspective  is  lost,  and  all 
is  distoned.  What  is  ovrs  becomes 
great  and  vital,  and  all  beyond  is  to 
be  pitied,  deplored,  and  withstood. 
Break  down  these  walls  of  separa- 
tion, and  things  would  return  to 
their  shapes.  These  peculiar  views 
would  stand  to  one  another  in  an 
entirely  different  relation,  and  would 
ultimately  find  their  level.  Chris- 
tians of  variant  views,  but  not  of 
different  parties,  could  then  ap- 
proach one  another  on  all  points, 
and,  being  for  once  mutually  under- 
stood, would  find  themselves  no  lon- 
ger separable.  It  is  the  suspicion 
of  a  partisan  purpose  that  now  poi- 
sons all  such  approaches.  Holding 
then  still,  as  we  ought,  our  perfect 
allegiance  to  truth,  with  a  just  dis- 
approval of  all  error,  where  is  the 
intrinsic  necessity  of  separation 
among  those  admitting  one  aaoiber 
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to  bo  ChriiliiHis?  With  ODly  a 
Cttlhoiic  spirit,  why  may  liiey  oot 
with  great  advantage  dwell  togeth- 
ar%  aa  ooe  family  id  Chriet,  id  suck 
relatioos  that  they  may  approach 
aod  coDfer,  and  modify  aod  rectify 
amoDg  themaelves,  trustiag  the  het*^ 
ter  views  to  their  better  merits  ? 

Epiecopacy  boasts  that  it  has  dif- 
fereoees  without  divisioos.  With 
M  the  material  for  vastly  more 
sects  than  are  found  in  the  disseat* 
iDg  world,  she  has  oo  sects.  From 
Laud  to  Baxter,  from  Pusey  to 
Whateley,  there  is  room  and  wel* 
come  for  ail  things  but  non-conform* 
ity.  Such  power  is  there  even  in  a 
form,  when  duly  fostered.  Now  sub- 
stitute among  Christians,  for  any 
such  outward  point  of  union,  one 
that  is  inward  and  vital— enthrone 
evangelical  goodness  as  alone  indis* 
pensable,  and  let  grace  be  the  sol- 
vent of  all  minor  diversities — aad 
why  may  not  the  children  of  the 
spirit  dwell  together  in  virtue  of 
tbeir  spiritual  oneness,  with  the  in* 
finitely  higher  tolerance  of  love,  as 
well  as  the  children  of  form  on  the 
•trength  of  a  form  ? 

It  pleases  many  to  discourse  of 
the  present  fragntentary  condition 
of  the  Cliristiao  world  as  being, 
after  all,  very  well  as  it  is.  We 
hope  it  is  only  from  a  secret  des- 
pair of  anything  better,  and  with 
the  amiable  wish  to  reconcile  them- 
selves aod  others  to  what  tbey  deem 
a  remediless  evil,  that  so  many  la- 
bor to  extenuate  its  mischiefs,  and 
even  praise  the  whole  arrangement. 
Many  ingenious  euphemisms  have 
been  sought  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  doing  much  to  content  men 
with  things  as  tbey  are.  But  no 
figures  can  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
e^Mtive  force  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  greatly  dimioished  by  these 
separations.  It  is  needless  to  depict 
the  workings  of  the  system  ;  but  at 
laast,  let  us  not  hear  it  commended. 
We  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
it  as  a  necessity  amang  such  Chris- 
I  aa  we  aro  9  but  let  us  bluah  £q€ 


the  Doeessity,  aod  hasten  its  re* 
moval. 

it  may  be  but  a  dream  that  such  a 
catholic  Chrtstiao  body,  as  we  have 
been  supposing,  is  possible  oo  earth 
— that  such  a  degree  oftoleraoaa 
cao  ever  be  attained  among  Chris- 
tians in  the  fleshy  as  would  be  requi*. 
site  to  such  a  body.  Certainly  no 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  speedy 
realization  are  authorized  by  the 
present  attitude  and  spirit  of  the 
churches.  Sectarianism  has  in  it  a 
self- perpetuating  power.  Once  par- 
cel off*  Christiaas  into  parties,  with 
their  several  peculiarities  stersotyp* 
ed  in  deoominatiooal  creeds,  aod  the 
whole  tendency  is  to  wider  and 
deeper  mischief.  At  once  these 
peculiarities  acquire  an  unoateral 
importance  ;  jealousy  forbids  theap^ 
proach  to  one  another  in  fraofc,  un* 
partisan  discussion;  the  like-mind* 
ed  are  set  off  together  io  unhealthy 
isolation  to  brood  over  tbeir  nest* 
®ggi  ^^^  nurse  their  zeal ;  predate* 
ry  inoursioas  are  made  in  all  direc- 
tions to  carry  off  Christiaas  over  eer* 
tain  lines ;  the  sect  spirit  is  instilled 
into  the  children,  and  shows  its  first 
workings  on  tl^  play-ground,  aod 
thus^  one  generation  moulding  aa* 
other  in  its  own  likeness,  the  evU 
seems  interminable.  Aim!  yet  we 
do  not  despair  of  the  future.  There 
are  hopeful  indications,  at  least  of 
a  growing  dissatisfaction  amonir 
good  men  with  the  present  divided 
state.  Among  these  indications  is 
the  late  Evangelical  Alliance,  or 
tlie  effort  at  such  an  Alliance,  if 
that  be  all  we  have  attained.  Many 
such  failures  may  lie  between  us 
and  the  future  church  catholic  of 
the  good.  We  may  all  leave  our 
bones  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  we 
are  persuaded  there  is  coming  a  day 
of  completer  unity  to  the  Christian 
church,  a  day  of  long-deferred 
beauty  and  prevalence,  when  Chris- 
tians shall  no  longer  be  ruled  by 
their  diversities,  but  builded  togeth* 
er  in  Christ  on  the  broad  identity  of 
evangelical  goodness,    k  will,  per» 
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haps,  tb€fQ  be  found  that  this  denom- 
inational era,  this  sect-age,  was  not 
without  its  uses  as  a  period  of  toi- 
tioii  and  trial,  preparing  the  way,  it 
may  be,  in  more  ways  ihan  we  see, 
fbr  the  better  things  that  sbail  come 


af\er;  a  period  in  which^  as  ott 
Mount  Lebanon,  the  cedars  are 
hewn,  that  shall  enter  without  sound 
of  hammer  into  a  temple  wbith^ 
all  the  tribes  shall  go  up. 


THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE   WELL-BEING 

OP  STATES. • 


We  know  of  no  public  documents 
more  Reserving  the  attention  of  wise 
and  philanthropic  men,  than  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Board  ot  Education.  They 
contain  statistics  upon  the  subject 
of  education  which  it  is  important 
for  every  citizen  to  know  ;  and  set 
forth  the  bearing  of  systems  of  pub- 
lic instruction  upon  individual,  so- 
cial  and  national  welfare  in  the 
clearest  and  niost  impressive  man* 
ner.  As  mere  literary  productions, 
the  Reports  of  tlie  Secretary  de- 
serve the  highest  praise.  His  pow* 
erful  arguments,  his  incomroverti- 
Me  logic,  his  strong  appeals  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  primary  edu- 
cation, he  clothes  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  language. 
His  diction  borders  on  the  poetical. 
He  thinks  in  figures  as  Pope  thought 
in  rhyme.  Yet  the  imagery  with 
which  his  exuberant  fancy  supplies 
him,  is  chastened  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste,  so  that  he  constantly 
pleases  and  never  offends. 

His  Reports,  from  year  to  year, 
bring  prominently  to  view  some  new 
aspect  of  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion. That  before  us  shows,  by  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  natore  of  the  case  admits,  that 
the  school  system  of  Massachusetts, 
without  any  change  in  its  funda- 
mental principles,  may  be  so  im- 
proved as  greatly  to  diminish  the 

*  Eleventh  Aaaual  Report  of  the  M^»' 
sachuseUs  Board  of  Education,  together 
with  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  fiotrd. 


vice,  crime  and  waste,  and  greatly 
increase  the  virtue  and  prosperity 
of  the  state  ;  and  demonstrates  the 
pecuniary  ability  of  the  state  to 
make  such  improvement.  lu  the 
course  of  our  remarks  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  kind  of  tes- 
timony brought  forward  in  the  ar- 
gument,  and  show  its  application  to 
other  states  as  well  as  Massachu- 
setts. For  the  present  we  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the 
main  subject  suggested  by  this  Re- 
port : — The  relation  of  education  to 
the  well-being  of  states. 

Cause  and  effect  are  scarcely 
more  closely  connected  in  the  nat- 
ural than  in  the  moral  world.  As  a 
general  fact,  it  is  as  true,  that  a  right 
education  for  an  entire  generation 
of  children  and  youth  will  result  in 
public  happiness  and  prosperity,  as 
that  the  right  cultivation  of  a  piece 
of  land  will  result  in  good  cropa. 
In  both  cases,  the  amount  of  suc- 
cess will  correspond  with  the  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency  of  the 
means.  We  have  good  authority  to 
believe,  that  a  generation  of  chH- 
dren,  no  less  than  a  single  child,  if 
trained  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
will  not  depart  from  it.  The  power 
of  early  education  tc^  shape  the  fu* 
ture  character  and  destiny  of  indi* 
vidua  Is  and  nations,  has  been  un* 
derstood  from  the  earliest  agea. 
History  has  preserved  the  systems 
of  training  adopted  by  several  an- 
cient nations,  and  we  can  discover 
in  them  a  wise  adaptation  of  \ht 
meaiw  to  4he  «ada  whwh  they  had 
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in  view.  That  of  SparA  was  one 
of  the  moet  efilcieDt  ever  adopted* 
The  state  regarded  martial  prowess 
Aod  glory  as  the  great  object  of  am- 
bition, and  sacrificed  for  this  end  do- 
mestic and  social  happiness,  wealth, 
commerce,  learning,  and  every  oth- 
er interest.  All  the  male  children  . 
were  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  from 
their  parents,  supported  at  public 
expense,  and  trained  to  be  expert, 
bold  and  invincible  in  the  use  of 
arms.  The  state  educated  them  to 
be  soldiers,  and  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. The  valor  and  self^acnfice  of 
Leonidas,  and  his  little  band  of  he* 
roes  at  ThernK^pyle,  were  the  nat- 
ural product  of  this  training,  as  nat- 
ural as  any  vegetable  growth  from 
the  seed  and  toil  of  the  husbandman. 
Modern  nations  have  adopted  sys- 
tems of  education  difleriog  in  char- 
acter, according  to  the  reigning 
ideas  of  the  people.  But  all  aim 
to  repeat  thenMelves  in  their  pos- 
terity by  some  kind  of  educational 
institutions.^  Whether  the  mass  of 
the  people  shall  be  educated  or  not, 
and  what  shall  be  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation imparted,  depends  upon  the 
object  which  the  leading  minds  of 
the  nation  have  in  view.  The  ear- 
ly colonies  of  New  England  open- 
ed the  fountains  of  knowledge  to 
all.  The  first  system  of  (ree  schools 
ia  the  history  of  our  race  was 
adopted  on  these  western  shores.  It 
was  a  new  measure,  a  most  radical 
step,  an  innovation  beyond  i^ll  for- 
mer innovations.  Our  fathers  rea- 
soned— and  nobody  now  questions 
the  soundness  of  their  logic — that  if 
all  were  trained  aright,  intellectual- 
ly and  morally,  the  people  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  save  the  enormous  bill  it  had 
always  cost  the  world  to  be  civilly 
and  ecclesiastically  governed.  They 
denied  llmt  God  created  a  few  men 
with  better  blood  in  their  veins,  on 
purpose  to  be  the  monopolists  of 
all  the  wealth,  and  learning,  and 
power  of  the  world.  And  the^r  act- 
ed oenaisteBtly.     The  suecesa  of 


their  experiment  shows  their  wis* 
dom.  Public  schools  are  esteenned 
among  us  as  oecesseriea  of  life, 
and  New  England  Boeii  carry  theoi 
wherever  they  go  in  their  migra- 
tions :  so  that  they,  are  establislMad^ 
with  various  modifications,  in  all  the 
northern  and  western  states  of  the 
Union. 

Look  DOW  at  the  result  of  the 
general  education  of  the  people  \m 
those  states  where  the  school  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  for  the 
longest  period  ?  You  behold  a  de« 
gree  of  order,  thrift,  eoterpriset 
wealth,  virtue,  and  .general  oomfort 
and  happiness,  unequaled  ia  any 
country  where  the  like  cause  he» 
not  been  operating.  In  Massacbti- 
settB  and  Connecticut  this  cause 
has  been  at  work  for  two  hundred 
years;  and  although  we  oan  not 
say  precisely  what  proportion  of 
influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
public  schools  of  these  states,  and 
what  to  other  influences  whioh  have 
tended  to  the  same  results,  yet  wise 
men  never  hesitate  to  assign  ihero 
a  prominent  place  among  the  causes 
which  have  made  these  stales  so 
prosperous.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  so  educated  ia 
these  schools,  have  acquired  such 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  been 
subjected  to  such  mental  and  moral 
discipline,  that  their  skill  and  efli* 
cieney  in  all  kinds  of  productive 
labor,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  turn  their  hands  to  all  sorts  of 
business,  are  mentioned  to  their 
credit  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  thus  been  qualified,  beyond 
any  other  nation,  to  be  a  self-sup- 
porting and  self-governing  people* 
Whence  the  contrast  between  them 
in  respect  to  character  and  coadi* 
tion  and  those  states  and  oatioos 
which  have  no  similar  system  of 
public  education?  Whence  their 
wealth?  Not  the  opulence  of  the 
fow  scattered  amidst  a  thousand 
poor ;  but  the  abundance  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  masses  ?  the  wealth 
that  enables  them  to  sustain  their 
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ncimerous  chorches,  their  cItII,  char- 
itable aod  literary  institutions?  to 
iovesi  milltOM  in  public  works  at 
home.and  abroad  ?  to  meet  the  calls 
of  benevolence  which  come  so  fre- 
quently  from  the  East  and  the 
West  ?  to  add  ornament  and  luxury 
to  the  comfort  and  competence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  happy  homes  ? 
Did  our  ancestors  unlade  upon  these 
shores  the  riches  of  Eni^laad  ?  Did 
the  mother  country,  in  her  mater- 
nal kindness,  give  her  daughter  a 
princely  dowry  ?  Did  it  not  rather 
cost  us  millions  to  get  ourselves 
safely  out  of  this  mother^s  grasp  ? 
Since  we  can  not  find  the  cause  in 
any  superior  advantages  of  soil  or 
climate,  we  must  seek  the  answer  in 
intellectual  and  moral  influences; 
and  of  these,  none  is  more  funda* 
mental,  indispensable  and  peculiar, 
and  none  less  unquestionable  than 
our  system  of  primary  schools. 
£ach  rising  generation  has  receiv- 
ed in  the  family,  .the  school  and  the 
church,  the  moral  and  mental  train- 
ing that  has  made  the  people  frugal, 
temperate,  industrious,  dexterous  in 
adapting  means  to  ends,  provident 
of  the  future,  and  skillful  in  turn- 
ing every  thing  to  the  best  account ; 
which  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
their  unparalleled  prosperity.  They 
have  gathered  wealth  from  their 
hard  soil,  from  their  granite  hills, 
from  their  lakes  of  ice,  from  every 
water-fall,  more  abundant  than  the 
golden  dust  of  the  fabled  Pactolus. 
Tbey  have  turned  the  desert  into  a 
garden,  the  wilderness  into  a  fruit- 
ful field,  and  spread  the  sails  of 
commerce  to  every  breeze.  All 
this  they  owe  to  their  common 
school  system;  at  least  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions. 

But  is  thus  all  that  could  have 
been  accomplished  ?  Have  the  best 
possible  results  been  realized  ?  Has 
the  system  of  public  education,  even 
in  New  England,  effected  the  great- 
est possible  good  ?  Might  not  the 
system  be  improved  so  as  to  confer 
■tall   kurger  blessiiMs  on  society? 
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filake  the  system  what  it  ought  to 
be,  what  it  is  within  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  nMtke  it,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  children  enjoying 
its  blessings,  would  fail  to  become 
useful  members  of  society  ?  This 
interesting  inquiry  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  present  lUport 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
sett's  Board  of  Education.  That 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  best  ev- 
idence, he  sent  out  a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  teachers 
in  the  country,  asking  for  an  answer 
to  the  following  question : 

**  Should  all  onr  schools  be  kept  by 
teachers  of  high  iotellectual  aod  monl 
(]ualifications,  and  should  all  the  children 
in  the  commuQity  be  brought  within  these 
schools,  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  fVom 
the  age  of  four  to  that  of  sixteen  year»| 
then,  what  proportion, — what  per-cent- 
Bg<^* — of  such  children  as  you  have  bad 
under  your  care,  could,  in  your  opinion, 
be  so  educated  and  trained,  that  their  ex- 
istence, on  going  out  into  the  world* 
would  be  a  benefit  and  not  a  detriment, 
an  honor  and  not  a  shame  to  society? 
Or,  to  state  the  question  in  a  general  form, 
if  all  children  were  hrought  within  the 
salutary  and  auspicious  influences  I  havs 
here  supposed^  what  per-centage  of  then 
should  you  pronounce  to  be  irreclaimable 
and  hopeless  ?'*— pp.  56,  57. 

To  this  circular  answers  were 
returned  the  tenor  of  which  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  extracts : 

'<  My  belief  is  that,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  question,  not  more  than 
two  per  cent,  would  be  irreclaimable 
nuisances  to  society,  and  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  would  be  supporters  of  the  mor- 
al welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  resided. 

"  With  teachers  properly  trained  in 
normal  schools,  and  witn  such  a  popular 
disposition  towards  schools  as  wise  legis- 
lation might  elTeci,  nineteen  twentieths 
of  the  immoralities  which  afflict  society 
might,  I  verily  believe,  be  kept  under 
hatches,  or  eradicated  from  the  soil  of 
our  social  institutmns. 

**  Every  step  in  such  a  progress  renders 
the  next  more  easy.  This  is  proved  nut 
only  on  the  grand  acale  of  comparing 
country  with  country,  and  state  with 
state,  but  district  with  its  adjacent  dis- 
trict, aod  neighborhood  witti  neighbor- 
hood. 

**  Finatty ;— In  the  predicament  last  sta- 
t«d  hi  the  dreahur,  and  aoppowng  iIm 
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toaobert  to  b«  imbued  with  the  gospol 
spirit,  I  believe  there  would  not  be  more 
tnan  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren edueated,  on  whom  a  wiae  judst 
would  be  *  compelled  to  pronounce  the 
doom  of  hopelessness  and  irreclaima- 
bility.**' — John  Griseom. 

"  I  should  scarcniy  expect,  after  the  6rst 
geoeratioB  of  children  submitted  to  the 
experiment,  to  fail,  in  a  single  coMe,  to 
secure  the  results  you  have  named. 

**  With  my  views  of  human  nature,  I 
should  not  expect  to  succeed,  in  every 
case  in  securinK  for  each  young  heart 
what  1  understand  to  be  a  tnily  relisnaug 
character.  This  is  not,  as  1  think,  wholly 
a  work  of  education, — for  *  neither  is  he 
that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  tha^ 
watereth,  but  God  that  givetb  the  in- 
crease;* still,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  right  of  expectation  of  a  religious 
character  would  be  increased  very  much 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the 
training  given,  since  God  never  ordains 
means  which  he  doen  not  intend  to  bless ; 
and  he  has  said,  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
WIN  not  depart  from  it.'  But  I  should 
not  forgive  myself,  nor  think  myself  lon- 
ger 6t  to  be  a  teacher,  if,  with  all  the 
aids  and  influences  you  have  8uppn«pd,  I 
ahould  fail,  in  one  case  in  a  hundred,  to 
rear  up  children  who,  when  they  should 
beeome  men,  would  be  *  honest  dealers, 
conscientious  jurors,  true  witnesses,  in- 
eorruptible  voters  or  magietrales,  good 
parents,  good  neighbors,  good  members 
•f  society ;'  or,  as  you  express  it  in  an- 
other place,  who  would  t>e  *  temperate, 
industrious,  frugal,  conscientious  in  all 
their  dealin||s,  pn^mpt  to  pity  and  instruct 
ignorancft,  instead  of  ridiculing  it  and 
taking  advantage  of  it,  public  spirited, 
philanthropic,  and  observers  of  all  things 
sacred ;'  and,  negatively,  who  would  not 
he  *  drunkards,  pnifane  swearers,  detract- 
ors, vagabonds,  rioters,  cheats,  thieves, 
aggressors  upon  the  rights  of  pniperty,  of 
person,  of  reputation  or  of  life,  or  guilty 
of  such  omissions  of  right  and  commis- 
sions of  wrong  that  It  woutd  be  better 
for  the  community  had  they  never  been 
born."— />.  P.  Page, 

**  I  confess  I  do  not  see  bow  our  differ' 
ent  theological  views  can  essentially  alter 
our  modes  of  instruction.  We  are  all  to 
train  the  young  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  *  giving  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little/  waiiinc  for,  and  expecting,  pre- 
cious fruit.  The  fruit  may  ripen  slowly. 
From  day  to  diy  you  may  not  be  able  to 
see  any  progress.  This  holds  true  both 
in  moral  and  intellectual  training.  But 
by  comparing  distant  intervals,  progress 
is  perceptible.  At  length  a  result  comes, 
which  repays  all  the  teacher's  labor,  snd 
inspires  new  courage  for  nsw  esbris. 


Yon  ask  lor  toy  own  experience.  Thif 
is  my  spology  for  alluding,  with  freedom, 
to  myself.  Permit  me  to  say  thst,  in 
verj  many  oases,  afler  laboring  long  witk 
iDdividuals  almost  against  nope,  and 
sometimes  in  a  manner  too  which  1  can 
now  see  was  not  always  wise,  I  have 
never  bad  a  case  which  has  not  resulted 
in  some  decree  according  to  my  winbes. 
The  msny  kind  and  voluniary  lestiinooi* 
als  given,  years  afterwards,  by  persons 
who  remembered  that  they  wi-re  once 
my  wayward  pupils,  are  among  the  pleas- 
aotest  and  most  cheering  incidents  of  my 
life.  So  uniform  have  been  the  results, 
when  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  and  time 
enoufh,  that  1  have  unhesitatingly  adopt- 
ed the  motto,  ^ever  despair.  Parents 
and  teaehers  are  apt  to  look  for  too  speedy 
results  from  the  laoors  of  the  latter.  The 
moral  nature,  like  the  intellectual  and 
physical,  is  long  and  slow  in  reaching  the 
lull  maturity  of  its  strength.  1  was  told, 
a  few  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  tne  history  of  nearly  all  my  pupils 
for  the  first  five  years  of  my  lalxir,  that 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  brought  re- 
proach upon  himself,  or  moriification 
upon  friends,  by  a  bad  life.  1  can  not 
now  look  over  tlie  wliole  list  of  my  pu- 
pils, and  find  one,  who  had  been 'with 
me  long  enough  to  reeeive  a  decided  i«* 
pression,  whose  life  is  wA  honomble  and 
useful.  I  find  them  in  all  the  learned 
professions,  and  in  the  various  mechani- 
cal aru.  I  find  my  female  pupils  scatter- 
ed aa  teachers  through  ham  tne  stales  of 
the  Union,  and  as  the  wiires  and  assist- 
ants of  Christian  misaionaries,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

So  fiir,  therefore,  at  tnj  own  experience 
goes,  so  far  as  my  knowledgs  of  tba  ex* 
perience  of  others  eztsnds,  so  far  as  tba 
statistics  of  crime  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject,  I  should  confidently  expect  that 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  and  1  think 
even  naore,  with  such  meana  of  educa- 
tion as  you  have  supposed,  and  with 
such  divine  favor  as  we  are  authorized  to 
expect,  would  become  good  members  of 
society,  the  supporters  of  order,  end  law, 
and  triMh,  and  justice,  and  all  right- 
eousness.*' 

•  •  •  •  « 

*<  Another  difficulty,  greatly  msgnified 
by  the  zealots  of  diflerent  religious  sects, 
is  the  apprehension  that  some  one  of 
these  seoU  will  get  an  advantage  over 
the  rest.  Our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, and  our  laws,  recognize  no  privilec- 
ed  sect,  but  extend  equal  protection  to  nil. 
Good  sometimes  comes  of  evil.  This 
very  jealousy  is  a  guaranty  that  this  pro- 
vision of  our  constitution  and  laws  will 
not  be  infringed.  Majorities  can  not 
rule  conscience.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  aside  from  all  higher  considera- 
tiPMy  the  omlj  way  I  een  think  of,  lor 
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Miy  focC  to  gahi  mi  id  vantage  tliroorh  th« 
medium  of  our  public  tcboul«,ii  to  labor, 
in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit,  more  abund> 
anily  than  any  other  in  the  treat  work  of 
uni venal  education.  In  MaMachnaetts, 
this  work  moves  onward  ateadilr  aa  the 
sun.  The  aect  that  holda  back,  loaes. 
The  sect  that  iriea  lo  foiat  in  ita  own  pe- 
enliaritiea  will  be  sure  to  be  driven  fVom 
tlie  (laid,  for  alt  other  aecta  will  combine, 
and  with  reason,  against  it.  In  our  state 
of  society,  we  must  either  abandon  com- 
mon school  instruction,  or  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  leaving  the  pecoliaritiea  of 
Mcb  Met  to  be  taught  in  the  family, 
the  sabbath  school,  and  the  j>ulpit.'* — 
S.  Adams. 

*'  If  all  schools  were  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  possessing  what  I  regHrd  as 
tile  right  inteliectual  and  moral  qualifiea- 
liofls,  and  if  ail  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity were  brouaht  under  the  influence 
of  these  schools  mr  ten  monthti  in  the 
year,  I  think  that  the  work  of  training  up 
C4e  wk9U  eemmunity  to  intelliaenoe  and 
virtue  woMld  soon  be  accomplished,  aa 
completely  a.i  any  human  end  can  be  ob- 
tained by  human  means.*' — Jacob  MbotL 

**In  repiv  to  the  specific  inquiry,  in 
your   circular,    what  proportion  or  our 

E'l  would  probably,  under  the  advan* 
of  aeheoling  preaupposed  in  the  cir> 
,  fail  of  AilfiTlmg  hoBorably  their  so- 
chl  and  moral  oblications  in  society,  I 
would  say  that,  in  the  course  of  my  ez- 
^eriepee,  for  ten  years,  in  teaching  be- 
tween throe  hundred  and  four  hundred 
children,  mostly  boys,  I  have  been  ao- 
quninted  with  not  more  than  two  pupils 
m  regard  to  whom  I  should  not  feel  a 
ebeerfui  and  atreng  confidence  m  the 
Mieeeee  of  the  propoeed  eiperinent.**— 
F.  A.  Adams. 

**  The  inqoiry  is  not,  *  wiiat  proportion 
of  the  youth  trained  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed may  be  ex  peeled  to  possKHS  charac- 
ters absolutely  faultless,*  but*  *  what  per- 
eeniage  might  be  reasonahly  eipected  to 
go  out  Into  the  world  poMsessitig  such 
characters  that  their  existence  would  be 
a  benefit  and  not  a  dKiriment,  an  honor 
■tid  not  a  shame  to  society.* 

"  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  tliat 
such  an  education  as  your  question  sup- 
poses, continued  for  so  long  a  period  as 
twelve  years,  and  including  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community,  would  remove  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  evils  with  which 
society  is  now  burdened.  I  need  not  say, 
that  I  would  be*far  from  attributing  so 
im^rtnnt  renults  to  any  system  of  mere- 
ly intellectual  training,  or  oven  to  tlie 
most  perfect  combinaii<m  of  intellectual, 
physical,  and  moral  discipline,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  which  is  strictly  religious. 
8o0h    a    <|u«Jification    of  my  aieaaing 


might  hare  been  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  word 
education  is  oAen  used,  had  not  the  ne* 
cessity  been  removed  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  the 
question  in  ^our  circular. 

**  It  may  indeed  be  feared  that  society 
Is  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  put  forth  the 
efTurt  necessary  to  accomplish  so  desira- 
ble a  result ;  but  I  can  not  oelieve  that  the 
time  b  very  remote  when  its  attainment 
will  be  considered  an  object  of  paramount 
Importance.  It  can  not  be  that  the  mil- 
lions of  intelligent  men,  found  in  this 
mm4  in  other  Christian  countries,  can 
nucfa  longer  permit  their  feelings  to  be 
enlisted,  and  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belong  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  promoting  objects  of  far  infe- 
rior value;  while  uie  advantages  of  a 
good  system  of  general  education  are,  in 
so  great  a  decree,  overlooked.  If,  as  I 
fully  believe,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  state,  by  means  so  simple  as 
your  question  supposes,  and  so  complete- 
ly in  their  own  power  as  these  obviously 
are,  so  to  change  the  whole  face  of  society 
in  a  single  generation  that  scarcely  one  or 
two  per  cent,  of  really  incorrigible  mem- 
bers shall  be  found  in  it,  it  can  not  be  that 
so  great  a  aood  will  continue  to  be  neg- 
lected, anathe  means  of  its  attainment 
unemployed.*'~£.  A.  Andrews. 

All  the  other  teachers,  to  whom 
the  circular  was  addressed,  replied 
in  a  similar  strain,  being  quite  unan- 
mous  in  the  opinion,  that  such  a 
system  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion as  might  be  introduced,  would 
train  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  lives  of 
usefulness,  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  the  population.* 

*  The  Secretary  addressed  his  cirouUur 
to  eight  teachers  only,  all  of  whom  pro- 
fess t4}  be  evangelical  Christians.  Why 
he  selected  them  in  preference  to  others 
of  different  views,  and  exclusive  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  natural  to  inquire.  If  it  was 
that  he  might  carry  the  orthodox  portion 
of  the  people  with  him,  by  the  rorce  of 
testimony  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
respect,  while  he  considered  it  unneces- 
sary to  conciliate  by  such  an  expedient 
the  non-evangelical,  whose  confidence  he 
mseeses,  we  might  admire  his  wisdoln. 
But  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  testi- 
mony, ostensibly  to  strengthen  an  argu- 
ment otherwise  sufiicienilv  strong,  out 
really,  it  may  be  suspected,  to  foiiit  in  a 
caricature  of  the  orthodox  cre#»d,  com- 
mands quite  a  different  kind  of  admira- 
tion Certainly,  if  he  honestly  supposed 
himself  to  be  giving,  in  the  following 
words,  a  jost  repreaeatatioii  of  the  oraod 
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This  miited  tesd'moD^  of  tltete 
etninetit  teachers  h  quite  satidfac- 
tory,  the  most  so  of  any  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  ,the  subject  will 
admit  of.  It  should  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical,  that  if  our  country  could 
for  one  generation  be  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  body  of  common  school 
teachers,  of  the  right  qualificarioos, 
and  the  attendance  of  all  the  chil- 
dren be  secured  for  a  succession  of 
years,  that  it  would  supersede  nine> 
tenths  of  all  the  dishonesty,  pauper- 
ism and  crime  of  the  land,  besides 
augmenting  the  physical  strength 
and  prosperity,  the  competence  and 
wealth  of  the  people,  beyond  alt 
comparison  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world.  The  question,  therefore, 
whether  such  a  system  of  instruc* 
tion  is  practicable,  is  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Mr.  Mann  undertakes, 
in  his  report,  to  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity of  Massachusetts,  (and  by  parity 
of  reason  the  ability  of  other  states,) 
with  a  school  fund  which  yields  per 

of  hii  oorrespondents,  he  htm  meddled 
with  «  mttter  of  which  he  if  not  master, 
ip  •  way  to  awakeo  the  suspicion  tliat  he 
is  capable,  as  some  of  his  opponents  be- 
lieve, or  using  his  official  influence  for 
sectarian  ends. 

**  If  they"  (says  the  Secretary,  refer- 
nag  to  his  oorrespondeotA)  "  who  believe 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  evil  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  lying  tmck  of  consciousness, 
incorporated  as  an  original  element  into 
ila  constitution,  beginning  to  be  when 
the  spirit  itself  begvn  lo  t>e,  and  growing 
with  it  through  all  the  primordial  stages 
of  its  growth,— which,  indeed,  belongs  to 
the  ante-natal  period  of  every  descendant 
of  Adam,  as  much  as  spf»ttedness  belongs 
to  an  unborn  leopard  befiire  it  has  a  skin, 
or  venom  to  an  unhatched  cockatrice  be- 
fore it  has  a  sting; — if  those  who  believe 
this,  do  nevertheless  helieve,  that  our 
common  school  sj^stem,  with  certain  prac- 
ticable modifications,  can  send  out  re- 
deeming and  transforming  influences 
which  shall  expel  nhiety-nine  hundredths 
of  aN  the  vices  and  crimes  under  which 
•ociety  now  mourns  and^onizes ; — then 
those  who  dissent  firom  the  belief  that 
the  natural  heart  is .  thus  organicall v  in- 
fractsble  and  perverse,  will  be  all  the 
more  ready  to  proclaim  the  amelioratifig 
power  of  education,  and  will  all  the 
Bore  earnestly  labor  for  ite  diflfusion.*' 


scholar  only  one-third  as  tttuoh  wm 
that  of  Connecticut,  to  provide  her- 
self with  teachers  and  schools  of  this 
high  character,  and  to  secure  to  her« 
self  all  the  advantages  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  He  maintains  that 
she  can  do  this  without  feeling  the 
expense;  that  she  would  find  the 
outlay  a  most  profitable  investment, 
a  lucrative  business  transaction,  such 
as  any  sagacious  capitalist  would  be 
glad  to  undertake  and  pay  a  boeise 
for  the  privilege.  Indeed  the  in- 
crease of  expense  for  general  edu- 
cation would  be  small,  if  the  publie 
schools  were  raised  to  that  degree 
of  excellence,  which  should  save  to 
society  the  burden  of  supporting  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  same  branches 
of  instruction.  But  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  when  calcnlattng 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  measure, 
how  much  society  is  likely  to  save 
by  the  consequent  diminution  of  vice 
and  crime;  and  to  gain  from  the 
greater  skill,  industry  and  thrift  -oi 
the  people.  The  amount  of  inter*' 
est  thus  saved  and  accumulated,  a 
thousand  sources  of  heavy  taiatiott 
closed,  innumerable  souiid,  intelli-^ 
gent  minds  actively  employed  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  and  eootinu* 
ally  deyeloping  new  materials  ef 
convenience  aiid  wealth,  is  rncalen* 
lable.  Only  a  faint  conception  of 
the  result  can  be  formed  by  consult- 
ing the  statistics  of  crime,  the  cost 
of  courts  and  jails,  the  loss  of  pro» 
perty  by  fraud,  theft  and  arson ;  or 
the  statistics  of  vice,  as  the  waste  of 
life  and  property  by  intemperance— 
which  would  be  saved  to  society  by 
the  thorough  course  of  education 
proposed  in  this  report  The  ex- 
penses of  criminal  prosecutions  that 
would  be  saved  te  the  state  by  ft 
right  education  of  the  people,  wocrid 
more  than  pay  for  that  education. 
But  a  still  greater  sum  would  be 
saved  by  tiM  prevention  of  vice; 
and  to  all  this  is  to  be  added  the  ac^ 
tual  gain  to  society  from  the  more 
skillful  and  industrious  application 
of  the  prodedive  fovoee  of  the  d»- 
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lien.  An  Eoglwb  ittleMiMm  re- 
marked, tlMt  Eagtaod  saved  the  ex- 
fense  of  public  schoolt,  at  a  lots  of 
•60^060,000 aoBually.  The  remark 
ba»  a  loo  just  application  to  our  own 
New  Eagiaod.  We  owe  our  aalva- 
tbn  to  our  public  ackools,  aad  yet 
aaier  them  to  langyislk,  at  tbe  an- 
mial  aacrifiee  of  millions  of  dollara* 
Tbe  ambition  of  the  people  is  mth- 
•r  ta  livie  in  ine  houses^  than  to  rear 
ip  a  nation  of  noble  men ;  to  hoard 
or  to  aquander  their  earnings,  rather 
than  »ppf6priate  them  to  the  first 
want  ci  the  countrj,  edueation — to 
the  most  money  saving  of  all  social 
•xpedieats — ^to  the  most  productive 
ef  all  kireetments — to  unirersal  men*- 
ml  and  moral  cultivatioo--the  gift 
to  all  men  of  capacity  to  eojoy  the 
tfeasttres  of  learning — the  elevation 
of  ali  above  mere  animal  pleas- 
nres  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  works 
of  God. 

Ta  raise  the  schools  of  many  of 
ear  states  to  that  degcee  of  efficient 
ty  necessary  te  secure  the  results  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  the  school  system  should 
be  changed  ia  a  single  fundamen- 
tal prindple.  The  statute  books 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
aoroe  other  states,  show  that  every 
essential  condition  of  success  haa 
received  legislative  sanction.  These 
states  have  thrown  open  the  school 
to  every  child,  whether  his  parents 
are  rich  or  poor ;  if  very  poor,  the 
Uw  provides  iot  his  books  and  his 
bills.  If  a  child  is  found  growing  up 
in  blank  ignorance,  in  the  family, 
the  shop,  the  factory,  the  state  steps 
hi  between  4iim  and  h'ts  parents  or 
emplojrer,  and  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. The  loom  shall  stop,  if 
need  be,  rather  than  that  one  child 
shall  be  deprived  of  this  privilege. 
Though  it  amy  stand  on  the  statute 
book  as  a  dead  letter,  yet  every  town 
has  authority  to  take  a  child  from 
his  parmly  ia  case  of  ctHpable  neg- 
lect, and  bind  him  out  to  one  w£> 
will  see  to  his  education  and  train 
bim  to  babfti»of  industry,    Theieao^ 


son  of  this  provision  is  the  strongest 
possible  :  the  state  must  receive  that 
chikl  into  its  bosom.  But  the  same 
reason  which  justifies  society  in  pro- 
viding at  all  by  suitable  legislation  for 
the  education  of  her  youth,  author- 
ises her  to  securf»  all  the  ends  of  that 
provision,  by  establishing  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  instruction, 
prescribing  the  course  of  study  and 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
eiercising  a  watchful  supervision 
over  all  the  schools.  Tbe  state,  for 
example,  may  properly  require  the 
towns  or  districts  to  raise  suffi- 
cient money  to  sustain  their  schools 
through  the  year,  under  competent 
teachers,  allowing  no  interruptions 
except  for  vacations. 

We  rejoice  that  of  late  years, 
much  has  been  done  in  some  of  our 
states  towards  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system.  A  new  spirit  seems 
to  prevail.  Liegislative  bodies  are 
turning  their  attention  to  this  great 
interest  of  the  country.  Washing- 
ton's last  advice  may  yet  be  follow- 
ed by  every  state  in  tbe  Union. 
The  subject  is  fairly  before  the  peo- 
ple. They  begin  to  perceive  that 
the  cause  of  general  education  is 
fundamental  to  every  national  inter- 
est. Nay  more — that  all  men  have 
souls ;  that  education  is  the  natural 
right  of  all ;  that  the  state  owes  it  not 
less  to  God  than  to  herself  to  train 
up  her  youth  to  that  point  of  mental 
discipline  and  moral  culture,  as  well 
as  of  nidimental  learning,  that  shall 
make  them  independent  and  valua- 
ble citizens.  May  this  spirit  ac- 
complish its  mission. 

There  is  one  measure  preliminary 
to  all  others,  and  most  vital  to  the 
elevation  of  our  public  schools ;  to 
call  attention  to  which  is  our  prin- 
cipal design,  in  this  notice  of  the 
Report  before  us  :  we  allude  to  sem- 

INARIBS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  QUALIFI- 
CATION   OF   SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the 
friends  of  educational  improvement 
have  been  laboring  to  solve  tbe 
problem,—*  ^ 
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Hew  canawficientnumberofcam^ 
petenl  teachers  be  secured  for  our 
publw  schools  7  It  has  been  the  uni* 
versal  complaint,  that  good  teachers 
can  not  be  found  ?  It  is  apparent 
to  the  districts — to  every  discerning 
parent — that  the  teacher  makes  the 
school.  As  surely  as  success  in 
war  depends  upon  the  general,  so 
does  the  improvement  of  a  school 
depend  upon  the  teacher.  It  has 
been  said,  ^  offer  wages  enough  and 
the  market  will  be  supplied.^  True. 
But  wages  enough  will  not  be  offer- 
ed. Were  the  districts  to  raise  the 
salary  of  their  teachers  to  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  the 
teachers  could  afford  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  business,  and 
doubtless  many  would  be  qualified. 
They  could  spend  years  at  the  best 
institutions  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
profession,  and  seminaries  for  the 
special  training  of  teachers  would 
be  amply  supported,  without  any 
state  endowment.  But  no  such  of- 
fer will  be  made.  Wages  will  in- 
crease only  with  the  increase  of  in- 
terest upon  the  subject  of  education ; 
and  teachers  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions are  needed  to  create  ttiis  in- 
terest. 

What  plan,  then,  at  once  cheap, 
efficient  and  practicable^  can  be  de- 
vised and  carried  out  in  our  states, 
for  raising  up  a  corps  of  well  quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  public  schools  ? 

We  propose  the  following :  Let 
the  state  establish  in  some  conven- 
ient town  (or  in  more  than  one  town 
if  the  state  is  large)  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of 
i€aching :  not,  as  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  to  educate  youth 
to  become  teachers,  by  a  two  or 
three  years  course  of  study  ;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
studied  more  or  less  thoroughly  the 
branches  required  by  law,  with  a 
view  to  instruct  them  practically  in 
the  best  methods  of  teaching :  not 
to  educate  a  few  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  better  schools  and 
higher  salaries^  but  to  give  to  ail 


teacheis  aa  opportanity  of  ieamiaf 
the  art  of  school  government  an4 
the  best  manoer  of  instruction  iu  tbe 
tisual  studies  of  our  public  schoolsy 
*-a  seminary  in  which  all  tbe  eU* 
roentary  and  common  branches  shall 
be  taught  with  special  refereace  to 
illustrating  the  philosophy  of  teaeb- 
ing  and  the  best  things  to  be  taught* 
Connected  with  this  semiaary  «ii4 
under  the  same  supervision,  tbene 
should  be  a  school  taught  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  semina* 
ry,  for  the  teachers  to  examine  as  a 
model  and,  to  some  extent,  instruct. 
It  is  this  model  school  which  has 
given  the  term,  normal^  to  schools 
for  teachers,  in  which  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  are  taught  not  to 
theory  only,  but  experimentally. 

We  would  have  the  system  so  ar* 
ranged,  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  completed  io  one 
term.  This  last  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  our  plan.  The  members 
of  the  seminary  come,  not  to  obtain 
an  education,  but  simply  to  review 
their  studies  under  experienced  in- 
structors, and  with  every  facility  for 
clear  illustration — and  tpUh  ^Meiai 
reference  to  the  art  of  teaching* 
In  connection  with  this  review,  muck 
information,  and  that  which  is  moat 
essential  for  the  teacher,  would  be 
imparted.  The  principles  of  each 
study  would  be  illustrated  and  ap- 
plied in  a  great  variety  of  waya{ 
for  the  most  essential  thing  to  sue- 
cess  in  teaching,  iMfamiliaritif  with 
the  subjects  to  be  taught.  This  ob- 
ject would  be  secured  by  means  of 
apparatus  and  familiar  lectures. 

it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
plan,  that  it  proposes  to  supplif  ai 
once  the  mo$i  pressing  wants  of  our 
public  schools.  If  a  two  or  three 
years  course  of  instruction  were  re- 
quired, it  would  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  majority  of  schools  could 
be  supplied,  by  teachers  who  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  semi- 
nary. This  is  felt  to  be  a  serious 
objection  to  a  course  of  preparation 
■o  protraoied  and  expenaivo.    But 
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m  smniiiaiy,  mich  at  we  recommend, 
designed  for  (bote  who  need  only  to 
leriew  ihetr  mndtes,  and  to  learn 
the  art  of  teaching,  would  make  i^ 
self  felt  at  once  in  all  the  districts 
of  a  state.  Established  upon  a  lib- 
eral (>lan,  supplied  wtih  the  neces- 
sary  number  of  instructors,  and  all 
the  facilities  for  teaching  and  illus- 
tration, it  might  send  out  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  teachers 
every  term.  In  the  smaller  states 
one  such  seminary  would  be  sufli- 


This  plan  U  tdso  recommended 
if  ii9  economy.  It  would  cost  the 
state  lees  than  five  dollars  for  each 
pupil  in  such  a  seminary.  If  the 
year  were  divided  imp  four  terms  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fif\y  pupils  were  in  at- 
tendance each  term,  it  is  believed 
the  expense  for  instruction  would 
not  exceed  four  doHars  and  a  quar- 
ter per  scholar,  or  a  trifle  over  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.*  This  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  state  'makes  the  tui- 
tion free.  Arrangements  might  be 
made  to  furnish  board,  in  commons 
or  clubs,  at  a  low  rate ;  so  that  per- 
sons of  moderate  means  could  afford 
to  go  through  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  cost  of  school-rooms 
need  not  enter  into  an  estimate  of 
public  expense,  for  individuals  inters 
ested  either  in  the  location  of  the 
seminary,  or  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, would  no  doubt  provide  the  ne- 
cessary accommodations. 

The  economy  of  this  plan  would 
secure  another  important  object,  the 
attendance,  at  least  for  one  term,  of 

*  Tlie  expense  lias  always  been  the 
main  objection  to  normal  schools.  It  has 
been  said,  it  would  cost  the  state  from 
fiAy  to  a  hundred  doHara  for  evory  teach* 
er  educated  in  such  a  seminary  ;  and  then 
only  a  fuw  schools  could  be  supplied. 
Hence  we  have  proposed  a  plan  which, 
if  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  will  meet 
the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  cost  the  state  less  than  five 
dollars  per  teacher,  and  give  in  three  or 
four  years  a  thorouch  course  of  practical 
iaetmetion  to  two  AottMod  teaoheis. 


all  the  common  school  teachers. 
The  expense  would  not  be  dispro* 
portionate  to  the  wages  which  they 
would  receive  for  their  services  as 
teachers.  Few  comparatively,  at 
the  present  standard  of  wages,  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  time  and  board, 
required  in  a  three  years  course  of 
preparation ;  and  these  few  only  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  high  wages  and 
permanent  situations  in  large  and 
wealthy  districts.  It  will  be  far  wi- 
ser and  more  acceptable  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  for  the  states  to  aim 
directly  at  the  elevation  of  all  the 
schools,  than  to  adopt  measures, 
which,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
can  not  benefit  a  moiety  of  the  num- 
ber. Teachers  will  be  better  satis- 
fied with  a  plan  which  places  them 
upon  an  equality  with  each  other, 
than  with  one  which  creates  unpleas- 
ant distinctions,  by  giving  a  superior 
education  to  a  ^w.  Institutes  or 
eonventions  for  teachers,  owe  their 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  they  are^ 
open  to  alt,  and  that  all  can  afford 
to  attend  them.  And  we 'have  no 
doubt,  that  a  seminary,  such  as  we 
recommend,  would  be  equally  pop- 
ular, and  a  far  more  efRcient  means 
of  raising  the  character  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  would  at  once  be  re- 
sorted to  by  all  aspirants  to  the  bu- 
siness of  school  teaching;  for,  the 
districts  would  distrust  any  new 
teacher  who  could  not  refer  to  such 
evidence  of  his  competence. 

The  fact  that  our  plan  proposes 
but  a  single  term  foi^normal  instruc- 
tion, may  seem  to  some  a  sufficient 
reason  for  distrusting  its  wisdom. 
But  this  is  the  feature,  to  which  we 
attach  most  importance,  believing 
that  a  longer  period,  extending  to 
one  or  more  years,  would  exceed 
the  means  of  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers; and  that  one  term  is  amply 
sufficient  for  a  review  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  for  acquiring 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  as  much 
as  the  present  standard  of  wages 
will  remunerate ;  and,  if  not  ali  thai 
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can  be  desired,  enough  to  inrare  a 
much  higher  style  of  insiructton  ib 
our  schools.  The  Subject  of  pofni* 
lar  education  may  yet  take  a  deeper 
hold  of  the  community,  so  as  to  de* 
mand  teachers  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions, and  furnish  the  necessary 
means  of  educating  them.  But  no 
considerable  number  of  states  are 
yet  prepared  to  take  this  step.  The 
wisest  course  now  is,  to  provide  for 
present  necessities,  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  doing  more  when  more 
IS  demanded.  Already,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  examining  committees-^if 
their  certificates  mean  any  thing-— 
our  common  school  teachers  under- 
stand the  stadies  required  by  law ; 
and  yet  they  frequently  complain  in 
their  reports,  that  many  teachers  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  ^^  skilP^  and 
^^  aptness  to  teach,"  and  are  ^^  desti- 
tute of  a  tact  at  illustration,  so  as  to 
interest  scholars ;"  and  they  there- 
fore express  their  decided  opinion 
in  favor  of  teachers^  seminaries. 
Many  of  these  certificates  are  no 
doubt  gi^en,  not  because  the  candi- 
dates are  fully  qualified,  but  because 
teachers  of  better  qualifications  can 
not  be  had.  Who  can  doubt  that 
one  term  of  instruction,  such  as  we 
have  specified,  would  remedy  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  evils  of  whick 
these  committees  complain  ? 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  us^ 
that  the  endowment  of  a  teachers^ 
seminary  on  this  economical  plan, 
is  the  least  that  can  be  expected  of 
any  state  of  out  union.  The  prin- 
ciple of  public  free  schools  for  all 
the  people,  is  engraAed  into  our  in- 
stitutions. None  can  deny  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  every  child. 
The  only  open  question  respects  the 
character  of  the  schools — the  kind 
of  education  which  they  shall  be  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  impart.  That 
our  common  schools  are  all  that  can 
be  desired,  no  one  will  preteod. 
They  are  susceptible  of  great  ia>- 
provements.  They  ouglk  to  be 
oaade  capable  of  isDparling  lo  every 


eluld,  as  good  an  edoeatioQ  as  he 
eould  obtain  in  the  first  sixteeo  yeaf« 
of  his  life,  under  any  other  ineatts 
of  inatruction.  They  ought  to  be, 
am^e  to  rank  with  the  best  private 
aohools  for  children  of  the  same  age. 
But  if  this  is  desirable,  it  is  prae^ 
ticable  only  by  meana  of  better 
teachers— wad  better  teachers  wili 
not  drop  down  from  the  skies.  Th«f 
roi2st  be  made.  Suitable  semtaaries 
for  training  teachers  must  he  pro¥»* 
ded ;  and  eertatnly  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  more  economic^,  mere 
within  the  compass  of  possibility, 
more  suited  to  present  exigeaeiee, 
than  that  to  which  we  now  call  at» 
tention.  PromisiDg  at  a  reasonable 
expense,  to  make  our  pubHc  school 
system  more  efficieBt  and  success- 
ful, by  providing  teachers  of  higher 
qualificatioBS,  what  objectioa  eaa 
there  be  to  its  geoeral  adoption? 
What  state  can  refuee  to  make  the 
small  appropriation  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  plan  ?  If  it  promises,  at. 
a  reasonable  expense,  to  make  the 
schools  more  efficient  by  tbe  better 
qualification  of  teachers,  no  state 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  it  Publie 
appropriations  for  education,  afTord 
richer  returns  to  the  state  than  any 
other  expenditures.  Donations  to 
colleges  have  brought  forward  young 
men  to  serve  their  ceimtry  in  the 
various  professions,  whose  talents 
would  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
cultivated. Colleges  deserve  to  be 
liberally  endowed  by  the  state,  be- 
cause every  rightly  educated  roan 
is  a  blessing  to  the  oonmiunity. 
None  but  the  sons  of  the  rich  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, if  they  were  taxed  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  professors, 
with  the  interest  upon  the  buildings, 
apparatus  and  library  of  the  instite- 
tion.  We  need  attempt  no  compar- 
ison between  the  usefulness  to  a 
state  of  common  schools  and  colle- 
ges. The  good  influence  of  both 
is  beyond  computation  and  perfectly 
coincident  No  other  class  is  so  de* 
sirous  of  the  eiesatioa  of  common 
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iehoiolst  or  90  stroDgfy  eonvioced  of 
the  utility  of  teachers'  seminaries^ 
as  the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 
Tf»e  tegfslsture  of  a  state  could  in 
no  way  confer  a  greater  benefit  on 
•tery  town,  district  and  family,  than 
by  passing  an  act  to  encourage 
teachers  to  qualify  ihemselres  more 
thoroughly  for  their  work.  What  a 
delicate  and  responsible  work  it  is ! 
They  have  the  mind  of  the  nation 
committed  to  them,  at  the  most  pias* 
tic  period  of  life.  They  do  more 
than  any  others,  the  parents  except* 
«d,  to  form  the  mental  and  moral 
habits  of  the  rising  generation.  No 
bungler  should  be  allowed,  far  less 
employed  and  paid,  to  work  upon 
the  tender  susceptibilities  of  child- 
hood, upon  the  disposition,  mind, 
heart  and  soul,  at  the  very  time, 
above  all  others,  when  every  impres- 
sion nrmde  is-  indelible.  As  Mr. 
Mahn  remarks^  *^  No  unskillful  hand 
should  ever  play  upon  a  harp,  where 
Ae  tones  ere  left,  forever,  in  the 
strings." 

We  cast  no  censure  upon  our 
present  teachers.  Many  of  them 
are  able,  skillful  and  effieient ;  as  a 
body  they  do  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected with  the  facilities  and  advan- 
tages afforded  them.  Many  of  them 
are  unable,  with  the  low  wages 
which  they  receive,  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  superior  qualifications.  Let 
the  state  come  to  their  assistance. 
Let  them  have  an  opportunity  at 
the  public  expense,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, to  acquire  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  they  are  required 
to  teach,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  Econ- 
omy is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
some  may  think  that  our  plan  pays 
too  much  respect  to  this  passion  of 
the  people.  But  others  more  nar- 
row minded,  and  representing  the 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  prin- 
ciple, may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  measure  by  their  ruling  passion. 
But  we  beg  of  them  to  consider 
that  the  truest  economy  looks  be- 
yond the  hour  '«nd  the  day  to  re- 
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suits  often  remote  but  cheaply  pur- 
ohased  at  much  present  expense 
and  self*denial.  The  right  educa- 
tioft  of  a  generation  of  children 
repays  for  itself  by  the  precious 
returns  of  adult  years,  and  never 
eeases  to  yiekl  fruit  in  succeeding 
ages.  We  admire  the  wise  econ- 
omy of  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  who 
said  to  the  collector  of  the  school 
tax  !  ^^  I  would  rather  be  taxed  for 
the  education  of  the  boy  than  for 
the  ignorance  of  the  man ;  and  for 
one  or  the  other  I  am  compelled  to 
pay."  We  beg  our  narrow-sighted 
economists  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  this  preference ;  to  observe  how 
and  why  our  New  Bngland  con* 
trasts  with  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, with  Asia  and  Europe  ;  how 
every  degree  of  right  education  di- 
minishes the  expenses  of  the  state 
and  of  individuals ;  and  increases 
the  knowledge,  health,  peace,  virtue 
and  intelligent  piety  of  the  people. 

Some  may  think  that  such  a 
seminary  as  we  desire  must  neces- 
sarily be  temporary ;  for  4t  would 
soon  supply  the  schools  wHh  teach- 
ers. This  would  be  the  case  if 
teaching  were  a  permanent  busi* 
ness.  But  new  teachers  must  be 
constantly  in  a  course  of  prepara* 
tion  to  supply  vacancies,  for  there 
is  no  hope  of  permanency  in  the 
office  at  present.  While  the  ave* 
rage  length  of  time  spent  in  teach- 
ing, except  in  a  few  large  places, 
is  less  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
the  seminary  would  have  enough 
to  do ;  and  at  a  future  day,  as  soon 
as  there  shall  be  a  demand  for  it, 
the  course  of  instruction  may  be 
extended. 

But  will  not  teachers^  institutes, 
or  conventions  of  a  few  weeks,  an- 
swer pssemially  the  purposes  of 
such  an  institution?  To  this  it  is 
an  obvious  answer,  that  we  can  not 
have  the  model  school  in  connec* 
tion  with  them ;  and  this  we  regard 
as  an  indispensable  means  of  com* 
muoicating  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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Is  it  «aid  that  taaoben  oaa  not  be 
<|ualified  by  a  tbree  maotbs'  cour80» 
to  iostruct  in  the  higher  branches  ? 
The  Report  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Albany  supplies  an  answer : 
*^  We  have  been  coming  down  more 
and  more  to  the  primary  studies  in 
drilling  teachers ;  here  lies  the  great* 
est  deficiency."  The  principal  of 
one  of  the  normal  schools  in  Mas- 
aachusetts  has  expressed  to  us  the 
aame  opinion.  To  put  teachers  or 
scholars  into  algebra  belbre  they 
understand  arithmetic,  or  into  phi- 
losophy before  they  know  enough 
#f  grammar  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  science  to  the  construction  of 
sentences,  istsubversive  of  all  right 
education.  When  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  become  so  familiar 
with  the  elementary  studies  as  to 
be  able  to  illustrate  and  teach  them 
an  a  happy  manner,  it  will  be  soon 
enough  to  take  another  step.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  the  schools  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  higher 
branches.  Already  where  schools 
have  been  organized  on  the  best 
system,  and  philosophical  methods 
of  instruction  employed,  the  higher 
branches  have  been  introduced  with 
success,  A  thorough  training  for 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years,  will 
prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  upon 
those  studies.  But  this  advance  can 
not  be  made  in  the  great  majority 
of  schools,  till  the  preliminary  work 
is  far  better  understood,  and  far 
better  accomplished. 

There  is  another  consideration  of 
some  weight  in  this  connection: 
when  teachers  are  practically  initi- 
ated into  the  art  of  teaching  the  comr 
mon  branches,  they  will  be  good 
teachers  in  every  study  which  they 
understand.  A  person  skillful  in 
illustrating  the  principles  of  inter- 
est, needs  no  nomuU  instruction  m 
order  to  teach  geometry.  The 
teacher  of  a  district  school  should 
be  able  to  adapt  bis  instructions  to 
all  minds,  to  all  the  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities  of  his  pupils. 
The  yotiager  tb^are,  the  i^ere  da* 


peodeot  will  they  be  upon  htm  fer 
help.  He  must  throw  life  and  in* 
terest  into  twenty  different  exeroiaee 
in  a  day.  He  must  be  perlecdy  fii- 
miliar  with  all  the  ^^  little  things," 
(always  the  great  things  in  eariy 
training,)  and  know  well  bow  to 
communicate  them  in  the  happiest 
manner.  Unlike  a  professor  in 
college,  he  must  teach  noathemat- 
ics,  gramnaar,  elocution,  rhetorio, 
geography,  penmanship,  English 
literature  and  ethics — a  little  of  ev- 
ery thing — all  at  the  same  time. 
Not  a  day  passes  but  he  is  called  to 
instruct  in  the  elements  of  all  these 
sciences.  His  education,  therefore, 
can  not  be  too  extensive  and  thor* 
ougb.  But  the  greatest  deficiencies 
at  present  respect  the  mere  ele« 
mentary  studies,  and  particularly 
the  art  of  teaching.  We,  thereibra, 
think  the  present  aim  of  the  friends 
of  education  in  all  our  states  should 
be  to  improve  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  the  common  schools,  by 
some  feasible  plan,  such  as  we  pro- 
pose— a  seminary  for  teachers,  hav- 
ing accommodations  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils; 
supplied  with  apparatus  and  every 
facility  for  illustration ;  under  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  in  ev* 
ei^  way  competent  for  the  busi- 
ness ;  connected  with  a  model  school 
taught  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the- seminary;  and  giving,  each 
term,  one  course  of  practical  drills 
and  familiar  lectures  in  all  the  stud* 
ies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the 
state  for  the  public  schools. 

The  details  of  this  plan  it  is  ua* 
necessary  for  us.  to  suggest.  Con^ 
ditions  of  admission  must  of  coutee 
be  fixed.  A  certificate  of  ehanie- 
ter,  and  a  declaration  of  inieotioe 
to  teach  for  one  or  more  terma, 
would  be  required;  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools  might  be  fur* 
nished  with  diplomas  that  would  be 
current  through  the  state,  and  aa* 
persede  the  necessity  of  their  ex^ 
amination  by  school  committees. 
Three  terms  a  year  might  perhaps 
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he  deemed  sufficient ;  tearing  time 
Ibr  teachers^  conventions,  which  are 
found  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
•ommunily  upon  the  subject  of  pop* 
ular  education,  and  stimulate  the 
Mai  of  teachers  in  the  work  of  their 


own  improiPemeflit.  By  attending 
these,  many  wouM  be  induced  to 
enter  the  seminary  and  receive  a 
ttiorough  course  of  instructien  in 
the  art  of  teaching. 


ROBERT   MURRAY   MoCHEYNE.* 


The  outward  life  of  McCheyne 
ean  be  written  in  a  few  lines.  There 
were  no  great  or  striking  events  in 
which  he  bore  a  prominent  part 
Nothing  links  hl^  name  with  the 
history  of  the  state,  of  the  church, 
or  with  literature.  He  passed  away 
too  early  for  that,  as  but  a  few  of 
our  race  have  made  work  for  the 
historic  muse,  before  completing 
their  thirtieth  year. 

He  was  bom.  May  21,  1813,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  named  Robert 
Murray,  a(\er  some  of  his  kindred. 
We  are  not  informed  where  he  ob* 
tafned  his  primary  education,  but  it 
appears  that  his  mind  was  bright 
and  active,  rapid  in  learning  and 
retentive.  In  October,  1821,  when 
a  little  more  than  eight  years  old, 
he  entered  the  Edinburgh  High 
Sohool,  where  he  continued  his  Ut* 
erary  studies  during  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  six  years.  The  High  School 
naturally  led  him  to  the  doors  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  re- 
ceived him  in  the  autumn  of  1827, 
being  in  his  fif^eemh  year.  Here 
be  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Prof. 
Wilson,  (editor  of  Blackwood,)  and 
attracted  his  attention  on  several  oc* 
casions,  by  the  excellence  of  his 
poetical  and  other  compositions.  A 
thorough  course  in  this  institution 
prepared  him  for  the  Divinity  Hall, 
where  in  the   winter  of  1831,  he 


.  •  The  workf  ftf  th«  late  Rev.  Robert 
Mttrray  McChnyne,  Minitter  of  St.  P<>ter*fi 
Ciiuron,  l>und«e.  Complete  in  two  vol> 
uaie«.  Vol.  1,  containing  hU  Life  and 
Reinaini,  Lettem,  Lectures,  Sungs  of 
Zion,  fte.    New  York :  Robert  Carter 


commenced  prepsring  for  the  min- 
istry, under  Drs.  Chalmers  and 
Welch.  In  the  summer  of  1881, 
an  elder  brother  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached,  was  taken  away, 
and  this  affliction  made  a  deep  im* 
pression  on  his  heart  He  had,  at 
various  times,  alarming  views  of 
his  sinfulness,  but  the  pleasures  of 
guy  and  polite  society  dissipated 
such  convictions  from  his  vivacious 
mind.  Christ  drew  him  to  himself 
through  his  afflictions,  and  bis  piety 
ever  at>er  bore  traces  of  the  process 
by  which  he  became  a  disciple* 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had 
undoubtedly  passed  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness; his  love  for  this  world  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  power 
and  nobler  affection ;  and  by  de*> 
grees  all  his  powers,  and  snscepti* 
t)ilitie8,  and  purposes,  were  brought 
into  captivity  to  Christ* 

He  finished  his  studies  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1885,  and  was  licen* 
sed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the  first  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Annan.  From  this  time 
to  November,  he  preached  in  vari- 
ous places ;  when  he  became  the 
colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  Bonar, 
in  the  two  fields  of  labor  at  Larbert 
and  Dunipace  near  Stirling.  In  Au- 
gust, 1836,  he  preached  for  the  first 
time,  at  St.  Peter^s  church,  Dundee, 
where  he  was  ordained,  November 
24.  His  ministry  was  laborioue 
and  successful.  Near  the  close  of 
1888,  sickness,  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  liable,  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  parish  and  seek  re- 
pose and  health  ansong  his  frienda 
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IB  Edinburgh.  About  tbk  time, 
ibe  leading  men  of  the  now  fitee 
church  of  Scotland,  were  contem- 
plating an  exploratory  visit  to  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  other  parts, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  McCheyne 
that  he  should  become  a  member  of 
the  deputation.  His  heart  was  in 
the  object,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  journey  would  be  conducive  to 
his  recovery.  Accordingly,  with 
three  co-travelers,  he  started  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  passed  through 
France,  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  went 
over  the  desert  and  explored  the 
Holy  Liand.  On  his'  return  he  wcm 
taken  sick  off  Cyprus,  but  did  not 
land  till  be  arrived  at  Smyrna.  He 
was  brought  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  After  recovering, he  returned 
to  Scotland  through  Turkey,  Aus- 
tria, Poland,  and  the  north  of  Ger» 
many — countries  where  the  Jews 
are  found  in  great  numbers — and 
arrived  at  Dundee  in  November. 
In  the  meantime,  a  wonderful  work 
of  grace  had  been  wrought  in  his 
parish  in  connection  with  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Burns. 
From  this  time,  bis  ministry  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  triumph  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  Mai«h,  1843. 

The  interior  life  of  McCheyne—^ 
the  life  of  his  mind — is  worthy  of 
study.  In  treating  of  this,  what  we 
have  to  say,  will  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  placed  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  viz.,  natural  disposi- 
tion, scholarship  and  literary  char- 
acter, piety,  and  ministerial  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  disposition  of  MeCheyne 
was  uncommonly  good.  ^^  Prom  bis 
infancy,*'  says  bis  friend,  ^^  his  sweet 
and  affectionate  temper  was  remark- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him."  This 
was  a  prominent  characteristic  dur- 
ing his  life.  It  was  this  among 
other  things,  which  made  him  a 
favorite  among  his  youthful  play- 
mates, and  his  more  mature  com- 
IMoioos.     While  tn  the  high  ackooi. 


his  associates  speak  of  him  as  one 
who  had  ^^  peeuliarities  that  drew 
attention,*-of  a  light,  tall  form,  full 
of  elasticity  and  vigor,  ambitious, 
yet  noble  in  his  dispositions,  disdain- 
ing every  thing  like  meann«ss  or 
deceit."  Being  of  a  vivacious  and 
gay  temper,  he  early  became  fond 
of  the  party  of  pleasure  and  the 
dance.  He  was  thus  often  seduced 
from  grave  occupations,  and  his 
mind  was  diverted  from  more  seri- 
ous and  profitable  exercises.  This 
early  fondness  for  gaiety  often  prov- 
ed a  thorn  to  him  in  after  years,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  repeated  trans- 
gressions. We  have  no  positive 
evidence  that  he  was  favored  wUh 
strict  religious  training  at  home, 
yet  he  was  remarkably  free  from 
vice  and  vicious  associations.  Aside 
from  his  love  €>f  gay  society,  hit 
deportment  was  correct.  ^\Sonie 
would  have  regarded  him  as  exhib- 
iting ipcmy  traits  of  a  Christian  ohar^ 
acter.  I  have  heard  him  say,"  says 
his  biographer,  ^^  that  there  was  e 
correctness  and  propriety  in  hia  de» 
meaner  at  times  of  devotion,  and 
in  public  worship,  which  some  who 
knew  not  his  heart,  were  ready  tn 
put  to  the  account  of  real  feelkig." 
Yet  after  all,  ^^  his  susceptible  mind 
h%i  not,  at  that  time,  a  relish  for 
any  higher  joy  than  the  refined  giU 
eties  of  society,  and  for  such  plane* 
ures  as  the  song  and  the  danao 
could  yield." 

His  love  of  natural  scenery  may 
be  mentioned  -here  as  it  displays  bw 
disposition.  The  beautiful  rather 
than  the  sublime,  was  congenial  to 
his  apirit.  A  short  extract  from  hia 
biography  will  illustrate  this  trait. 
^^He  had  great  delight  in  rural 
scenery.  Most  of  his  summer  va- 
cations used  to  be  spent  in  Dumfries** 
shire,  and  his  friends  in  the  parish 
of  Ruthwell  and  its  vicinity,  re-* 
tain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  hk 
youthful  days.  His  poetic  temper- 
ament led  him  to  visit  whatever 
scenes  were  fitted  to  stir  the  soul. 
At  all  periods  of  his  life  also  he  had 
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a  love  of  enler(>riM.  During  th« 
•mmner  months,  h«  occasionally 
made  excursions  wilb  his  fether  or 
some  intimate  friend,  to  visit  the 
lakes  and  hills  of  our  highlands. 
In  one  of  these  excursions,  a  sonne- 
what  rooiantic  occurrence  befell  the 
travelers.  He  and  his  friend  had 
set  out  on  foot  to  explore,  at  their 
leisure,  Dunkeld,  and  the  highlands 
in  its  vicinity.  They  spent  a  day 
at  Dunkeld,  and  about  sunset  set 
out  again  with  the  view  of  crossing 
the  hills  to  Strathardle.  A  dense 
mist  spread  over  the  hills  soon  after 
they  began  to  climb.  They  pressed 
on,  but  lost  the  track  that  might 
have  guided  them  safety  to  the  glen. 
They  knew  not  how  to  direct  their 
steps  to  any  dwelling.  Night  came 
on,  and  they  had  no  resource  but  to 
crouch  among  the  heath,  with  no 
other  covering  than-  the  clothes  they 
wore.  They  felt  hungry  and  cold  ; 
and  awaking  at  midnight,  the  awful 
•lUlfieas  of  the  lonely  mountains 
sfMread  a  strange  fear  over  them.  But 
drawing  close  together,  they  again 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  soundly, 
till  the  cry  of  some  wild  birds,  and 
the  morning  dawn  aroused  them." 

The  afiectionateness  of  his  dispo- 
sition was  shown  in  his  regard  for 
his  parents,  his  love  for  the  people 
of  his  charge,  and  in  his  devoted 
attacluBem  lo  the  brother  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned.  ,  On 
that  occasion,  he  poured  out  the  sor- 
sows  of  his  heart  in  more  than  one 
poetic  effusion,  and  he  often  recur- 
red  to  the  sad  bereavement,  with 
mournful  interest,  in  after  years. 
In  brief,  bis  disposition  was  such  as 
to  rsAder  his  heart  the  best  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  divine  truth,  and  for 
the  development  and  full  growth  of 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  Res- 
pectful to  the  aged,  familiar,  yet 
"  delicate  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
equals,  kind  and  considerate  to  those 
in  inferior  conditions,  gentle  and  lov- 
ing towards  the  young,  he  inspired 
the  expectation^,  that  if  he  became  a 
disciple  of  the  Savior,  he  wotild 


dosely    tesemble .  *^  that    disciple 
whom  Jesas  k)ved." 

As  a  saholar,  McCheyne  was 
more  than  respectable.  It  was  evi- 
dent, in  early  life,  that  his  nrtind  was 
active  in  its  movements,  and  so  at- 
tentive to  whatever  came  before  it, 
that  his  infant  knowledge  rapidly 
accumulated.  "  At  the  age  of  four, 
while  recovering  from  some  illness, 
he  selected  for  his  recreation,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
was  able  to  name  all  the  letters,  and 
write  them  in  a  rude  way  upon  a 
slate.  A  year  aAer,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  English  class,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  somewhat  em- 
inent among  his  school -fellows  for 
his  melodious  voice,  and  powers  of 
recitation."  Another  fact  may  be 
recited  in  the  words  of  his  biogra- 
pher, as  it  reveals  one  secret  of  his 
power  in  after  years.  "  There  were, 
at  that  time,  catechetical  exercises 
held  in  the  Tron  church,  in  the  in- 
terval between  sermons ;  and  some 
friends  rennember  the  interest  often 
excited  in  the  hearers,  by  his  cor- 
rect and  sweet  recitation  of  the 
psalms  and  passages  of  Scripture." 
His  mental  powers  rapidly  unfolded, 
and  sustained  a  steady  growth  up  to 
the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Dun- 
dee, if  not  to  the  close  of  his  use- 
ful and  happy  career.  In  the  high 
school,  he  was  one  of  the  best  schol- 
ars in  all  the  classes  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  in  some  branches  was 
distinguished.  When  about  four- 
teen, he  ventured  on  poetic  compo- 
sition— the  subject  being,  *  Greece, 
but  living  Greece  no  more ;' — and, 
as  might  be  expected,  his  effort 
was  \Vanting  in  the  divine  fervor 
of  the  poet,  rather  than  in  enthu- 
siastic love  of  liberty.  While  in 
the  University,  he  privately  studied 
the  modern  languages,  and  took 
great  delight  in  gymnastic  exercises. 
Moreover,  "  he  used  his  pencil  with 
much  success,  and  had  a  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  music,"  be- 
iog  able  also  to  sing  correctly  and 
b^utifully.     Weaia  told  that  po- 
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etry  was  a  never-iailtog  recreation, 
and  that  he  thus  drew  from  Prof. 
Wilsoo,  a  prize  in  the  moral  philos- 
ophy class,  for  a  poem  "On  the 
Coveoamers,^^  Notwithstanding  this 
variety  of  studies  and  pursuits,  he 
gained  some  prize  in  all  the  various 
classes  he  attended. 

He  had  thus  received  as-  perfect 
intellectual  training,  perhaps,  as  his 
native  land  could  furnish  to  an  un- 
dergraduate, and  now  was  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  master 
mind  of  the  college  and  the  church, 
for  Dr.  Chalmers  reigned  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  tlie  rare, 
but  most  desirable  faculty  in  a  teach- 
er, of  impressing  his  character  up- 
on others,  and  McCheyne  was  a  sus- 
ceptible pupil.  "  Under  Dr.  Chal- 
mers for  divinity,  and  Dr.  Welch 
for  church  history,  a  course  of  four 
years  afforded  no  ordinary  advanta- 
ges for  enlarging  his  understanding.** 
There  is  evidence  that  he  made 
good  use  of  bis  opportunities  in  the 
regular  studies  of  the  course.  Be- 
sides this,  he  paid  mu(?h  attention  to 
collateral  studies.  He  became  so 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
that  he  could  consult  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  A  voluntary 
class,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating some  point  of  systematic 
divinity.  They  afterwards  examin- 
ed the  chief  points  of  the  popish 
controversy.  Unfulfilled  prophecy 
occupied  their  attention  at  other 
times,  and  a  class  not  less  pleasant 
and  useful  than  the  others,  received 
the  name  of  ezegetical.  His  mind, 
naturally  active  and  vigorous!,  had 
now  received  a  thorough  and  sym- 
metrical training.  The  foundation 
was  laid  for  excellence  and  emi- 
nence in  almost  any  pursuit  in  which 
he  might  engage;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  he  was  best  fitted,  nut  only  by 
education,  but  divine  grace,  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  He  was  not  pro- 
foundly learned,  as  no  one  is,  when 
juat  entering  on  professional  life; 


but  the  basis  was  laid  for  vast  aoeu* 
molations,  if  time  and  the  pro^ 
dence  of  God  should  permit. 

It  is  clear  that  his  poetical  power* 
were  overraled  by  his  friends.  It  it 
true,  he  was  a  fine  versifier ;  it  is 
delightful  to  read  the  effusions  of 
his  genial  and  Christian  muse ;  still 
tbey  are  destitute  of  the  divine  afila* 
tus.  His  love  of  scenery  was  for 
the  beautiful,  rather  than  the  grand 
and  sublime ;  or  in  the  language  of 
one  of  his  friends,  "  he  had  a  kind 
and  quiet  eye,  which  found  out  the 
living  and  beautiful  in  nature,  rather 
than  the  majestic  and  sublime." 
He  might  have  wrkten  a  volume  of 
readable,  useful  and  popular  poems ; 
as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  sacred 
songs,  he  might  have  surpassed  most 
who  have  written  since  the  days  of 
Watts;  but  when  compared  with 
Pollok — to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
masters-^h'ts  inferiority,  in  this  re» 
gard,  is  seen  at  once.  In  a  word, 
he  was  not  a  genius,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  one. 

His  prose  style  is  very  fine.  Clear, 
uniform,  direct  and  elegant,  it  car^ 
ries  the  reader  along,  continu- 
ally pleased,  yet  unconscious  of  the 
cause;  He  had  what  some  call 
id^lity  fully  developed.  There  is 
abundance  and  richness  of  thought 
in  all  his  writings,  and  he  had  th^ 
happy  art  of  interweaving  Scripture 
in  all  he  wrote,  as  those  only  can, 
who  have  learned  to  think  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Spirit.  Though  be 
never  rises  to  eloquence,  yet  he  ie 
never  ti  resome.  Some  speakers  are 
so  natural,  easy  and  graceful,  that 
we  sea  reel  Y  notice  their  appearance, 
or  observd  it  only  to  be  pleased; 
while  others,  by  their  ambitious  elo- 
cution, their  violent  motions,  and 
their  patent  artifice,  fill  us  with  pain. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  * 
style  of  difTerent  writers.  McCheyne 
belonged  to  the  former  class.  Ho 
was  never  infected  by  the  vice  of 
many  writers  and  speakers,  a  con- 
stant atraining  for  efifect ;  a  fault,  by 
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the  way,  which  is  a  sure  proof  of 
mental  weakoeae  aod  poverty.  Hit 
pure,  rich  thoughts  flow  from  the 
"  pen  of  a  ready  writer,^^  whether 
in  writing  a  letter,  an  address,  a  po- 
em, or  a  sermon.  And  though  he 
oever  astonishes  his  reader  by  lofly 
flights,  yet  he  never  fails  to  com* 
mand  fixed  and  delighted  attention. 
He  is  not  so  much  like  the  moon, 
BOW  shining  in  fulUorbed  splendor, 
and  now  waning  to  paleness,  as  like 
the  star,  shedding  a  steady  and  grate- 
ful light. 

His  mind,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  first  class,  was  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  not  often  that  two  such  men  as 
Mackintosh  aod  Robert  Hall  meet 
in  Edinburgh  University,  or  else* 
where;  but  perhaps  we  as  rarely 
meet  with  one  like  McCheyne.  He 
was  characterized  for  clear  and  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  his  subject, 
aod  happy  illustration.  He  loved 
truth  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  was  remarkable  for  can- 
dor. *^  He  had  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  mind — a  mind  that  could 
carry  out  what  was  suggested,  when 
it  did  not  strike  out  new  light  for 
itself.  He  possessed  great  powers  of 
analysis;  often  his  judgment  dm- 
covered  singular  discrimination." 
His  style  is  so  agreeable  and  rich ; 
he  was  so  ready  and  appropriate  on 
«very  occasion ;  there  was  such  full- 
ness and  beauty  in  his  treatment  of 
every  subject  he  undertook ;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  good  training  of  his 
mind  and  heart  were  so  visible,  as 
almost  to  produce  the  conviction  that 
he  was  destined  to  take  rank  among 
the  most  gifted  minds,  if  bis  life  had 
been  prolonged.  But  though  he  did 
not,  by  the  fire  of  his  genius,  or  the 
depth  of  his  penetration,  or  the 
broadness  of  his  view,  ^^  attain  unto 
the  first  three  ;**  yet  his  excellence 
•  as  a  poet,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a 
writer,  must  command  respect  and 
inspire  affection. 

Hfs  religious  character  exhibited 
uocomaK>n  loveliness,  yet  there  was 
iKMbiag  efiemtnate  in  hiai*    Theugfa 


neirer  oaHed  to  soch  privatloiM  and 
endurances,  as  placed  the  heroic 
stamp  upon  Brainerd  ;  stiil  it  is  plain, 
he  was  capable  of  any  self-sacrifice 
which  the  Master  might  have  de« 
mended. 

He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year 
when  the  service  of  Christ  became 
the  delight  of  his  heart  rather  than 
the  slavery  of  conscience.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  precise  time  when 
the  great  change  took  place,  but  for 
a  while  it  was  like  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn  struggling  with  the  dark- 
ness. Temptations  were  thick  around 
him,  especially  those  arising  from 
his  former  fondness  for  gay  society ; 
yet  gradually  he  arose  above  these 
allurements,  till  the  pleasures  of  pi- 
ety rendered  the  enjoyments  of  the 
world  tasteless.  On  this  point  his 
experience,  like  that  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Van  Lennep— and  the  mention 
of  one  of  these  lovely  Christian 
characters  always  brings  the  other 
to  mind — is  very  instructive  to  those 
Christians  who  are  fond  of  gay 
scenes,  and  are  carried  away  by  the 
fkscinations  oR  the  dance.  He  found 
the  pleasures  of  society  hindering 
his  growth  in  grace,  and  clouding 
his  spiritual  vision.  Moreover,  just 
in  proportion  as  his  religious  enjoy- 
ment increased,  pleasure  springing 
from  other  sources,  seemed  insipid. 
Compared  with  his  sources  of  hap« 
piness,  it  was  as  husks  to  ^^  angePs 
food."  The  Holy  Spirit  carried  on 
his  work  by  continuing  to  deepen  in 
him  the  conviction  of  his  ungodli* . 
ness,  and  the  pollution  of  his  whole 
nature.  ^^  He  stated  that  there  was 
nothing  sudden  in  his  case,  and  that 
he  was  led  to  Christ  through  deep 
and  everabiding,  but  not  awful  or 
distracting  convictions."  *^  At  first 
the  light  dawned  slowly,  so  slowly 
that  for  a  considerable  time  he  stiH 
relished  an  occasional  plunge  into 
scenes  of  gaiety."  But  as  the  in- 
creasing light  spreads  and  scatters 
the  shades  of  night,  and  sets  the 
eastern  heavens  in  a  glow,  so  did 
diviae  graoe,  with  increasiBg  rapMi^ 
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ky,  Ukimmate  his  soul.  From  this 
period  his  course  may  be  described 
by  the  beautiful  figure  of  Scripture 
—like  ^Mhe  shining  light,  that  shi* 
neth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
portraiture  of  his  religious  charao- 
ter,  without  copious  drafts  from  his 
diary,  and  his  other  writings.  We 
must  be  content,  therefore,  however 
imsatisfaclory,  to  sum  it  up,  under 
a  few  specifications,  with  here  and 
there  a  brief  extract.  He  soon  be- 
came familiar  with  the  life  of  Brain* 
erd,  and  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards,  and  it  is  most  evident 
that  his  piety  took  its  type  from 
theirs.  Like  them  he  had  a  deep 
sense  of  sinfulness.  This  will  be 
clev  from  a  short  passage.  "  What 
a  mass  of  corruption  have  I  been  ! 
How  great  a  portion  of  my  life 
have  I  spent  wholly  without  God  in 
the  world ;  given  up  to  sense  and 
the  perishing  things  around  me. 
Naturally  of  a  feeling  and  senti- 
mental disposition,  how  much  of  my 
religion  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day, 
tinged  with  the  colors  of  earth ! 
Restrained  from  open  vice  by  edu- 
cational views  and  the  fear  of  man, 
how  much  ungodliness  has  reigned 
within  fne  !  How  often  has  it  bro- 
ken through  all  restraint,  and  come 
out  in  the  shape  of  lusts  and  an- 
ger, mad  ambitions  and  unhallowed 
words!  Though  my  vice  was  al- 
ways refined,  yet  how  subtle  and 
how  awfully  prevalent  it  was !" 
This  sense  of  sinfulness  increased 
upon  him,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
devoted  Christians,  in  proportion  as 
be  became  holy. 

As  a  consequence,  he  knew  how 
to  deal  with  sinners  anxious  about 
their  salvation.  He  never  attempt- 
ed to  soothe  or  quiet  them,  or  to 
take  their  part  against  God ;  but 
rather  to  deepen  their  convictions, 
till  they  were  slain  by  the  law,  and 
thus  led  to  Christ.  His  humility, 
the  fruit  of  these  deep  convictions, 

I  conspicuous,  and  thus  road«  bta 


a  safe  and  sympathizing  guide.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  pervading 
was  his  piety.  It  extended  to  aU 
his  outward  actions;  governed  his 
whole  life.  He  was  not  devotional 
by  fits,  and  righteous  for  the  nonce, 
but  seemed  always  to  act  as  if  con- 
scious of  being  under  his  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,  and  desirous  of 
securing  his  approving  smile.  He 
"  made  a  conscience  of  his  very 
thoughts.'*  His  imai^iaation  was  pu* 
rified  by  the  Spirit.  The  love  of 
God  sanctified  all  his  other  affec- 
tions. His  religion  was  not  a  thing 
apart  from  life,  but  pervaded  it,  and 
went  with  him  everywhere.  In  col- 
lege, in  his  parish,  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  LfOndon,  in  France,  on  the 
sea,  ni  the  lonely  desert,  in  the 'holy 
land,  among  the  enemies  of  all 
righteousnesss,  in  Austrian  Poland, 
he  was  the  same  humble,  devotioM|U 
upright  Christian. 

He  was  free  from  cant  There 
was  no  appearance  of  an  efibrt  to 
seem  pious.  He  bad  not  a  sane* 
timonious  mask  to  put  on  or  take 
ofiT,  according  to  the  company  he 
might  be  in.  But  on  all  occasions, 
in  all  companies,  he  was  a  warm* 
hearted,  nrmnly  and  graceful  disci* 
pie  of  Christ.  True,  he  used  much 
Soriptu re  language;  he  talked  muck 
about  providence ;  but  herein  he  dif- 
fered from  the  canting  professor 
viz.,  in  that  the  language  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  language  of  his  heart; 
or  rather,  the  Spirit  dwell  in  htm> 
and  so  he  spake  in  the  dialect  of 
heaven.  This  was  apparent  in  hit 
letters,  as  well  as  in  his  conversa- 
tion.    Says  his  biographer : 

"  To  many  il  was  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  he  found  timo  to  write  letters  that 
always  breathed  the  name  of  Jesus,  amid 
hit  innumerablo  engagemems.  B«t  the 
U-uth  was,  bis  letters  cost  him  do  expen- 
diture of  lime  ;  they  were  ever  the  fresh  ^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  soul  at  the 
moment  he  took  up  his  pen ;  his  habilusl 
frame  of  soul  is  wnatappesrs  in  them  «IL 
The  oalm,  holy,  tenderly  afTeoUooate 
style  of  his  letters  reminds  us  of  Samuel 
Rutiierford,  whose  works  he  delighted  to 
read— excepting  only  that  bie  joy  Devshr 
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i6€Bi8  to  bmte  risen  to  ec«t»elM.  The 
•election  of  his  letters  may  exhibit  some-i 
what  of  his  holy  sjtill  in  dropping  a 
word  for  his  Master  on  all  occasions,  ki 
a  note  to  the  members  of  his  fkmily,  ho 
•8JS  t  <  The  Taj  is  beiore  me  now  like  a 
resplendent  mirror,  glistening  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  May  the  same  son  shine  sweet- 
ly on  you,  and  may  He  that  makes  it 
siiine,  shine  into  your  hearts  to  gire  yoa 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  There  were  oAen 
such  last  words  as  these — *  O  for  drops  in 
the  pastures  of  the  wnderness!  The 
•miles  of  Jesus  be  with  you,  and  the 
breathings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  To  a 
friend — *  May  we  have  cales  passing  from 
Perth  to  this,  and  fVom  here  to  you,  and 
fVom  heayen  to  both.*  To  bis  brother — 
*  I  have  «  host  of  letters  before  me,  and 
therefore  can  add  no  more.  I  sriye  you  a 
parting  text,  Sorrowful,  yet  always  re- 
joicing.'"—pp.  119,  J20. 

His  piety  was  of  the  happy  kind. 
He  spiritualized  all  the  jubilant  pas* 
sages  of  the  Canticles,  and  nnade 
them  the  expression  of  his  own  joy- 
ous religion.  In  this  respect  he  is 
as  perfect  a  model  as  religious  bi- 
ography furnishes.  His  devotions 
were  not  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
nor  of  animal  excitement,  nor  of 
poetic  sensibility,  nor  of  anger  aping 
the  manner  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion;  but  his  soul  rejoiced  in  the 
Lord,  and  joyed  in  the  God  of  his 
salvation.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
this  connection,  that  his  preaching 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  make  oth- 
er Christians  happy.  Some  minis- 
ters, it  is  to  be  feared,  teach  their 
bearers  to  be  wretched  ;  forever 
harping  upon  conflicts  and  trials,  as 
if  it  were  a  sin  to  be  happy  in  this 
sinful  world ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the 
heart  allied  to  Grod,  could  and  should 
have  but  little  spiritual  enjoyment 
till  the  glories  of  heaven  blaze 
around  it ;  as  if,  again,  conflicts  and 
trials  did  not  serve  to  wean  the 
Christian  heart  from  the  world,  and 
fix  its  affections  on  the  only  proper 
Object  of  supreme  love,  and  the  on- 
ly source  of  lasting  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  It  was  not  so  with  Mc- 
Cheyne,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
the  happy  effect  produced  by  his 
ioyous  piety  on  other  Chrntians. 

Vol.  VI.  29 


The  following  incident  from  a  little 
woric  of  his,  entitled,  "Another 
Lily  Gathered,^'  is  illustrative  of  this 
point.  This  little  work  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  boy  who  was  converted 
under  his  ministry,  and  who,  aHer 
much  suffering,  died  in  great  peace. 
"  One  of  the  loveliest  features  in 
the  character  of  this  little  boy  was 
his  intense  love  to  the  souls  of  men. 
He  often  spoke  with  me  on  the  fol- 
ly of  men  living  without  Christ  in 
the  world.  I  shall  never  forget,  the 
compassionate  glance  of  his  clear 
blue  eye,  as  he  said,  ^  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  they  do  not  a^  come  to  Christ 
— they  would  be  sic  happy.*  He 
often  reminded  me  of  the  verse, 
'  Love  is  of  God,  and  every  one 
that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.'  '* 

His  piety  was  nourished  by  n^d* 
itation  and  prayer,  as  well  as  by  ac* 
tivity  in  doing  good.  The  custom 
of  President  Edwards,  who  used  to 
retire  to  a  grove  for  religious  con- 
templation and  worship,  was  adopt- 
ed by  him.  Here  is  an  entry  in  his 
Journal :  "  April  6,  [1840.]  Love- 
ly  ride  and  meditation  in  a  retired 
grove."  His  friend,  with  whom 
he  was  united  in  preparing  a  narra- 
tive of  the  visit  to  the  Jews,  writes : 
"  Many  a  pleasant  remembrance  re- 
mains of  these  days,  as  sheet  after 
sheet  passed  under  the  eyes  of  our 
mutual  criticism.  Though  intent  on 
accomplishing  his  work,  he  kept  to 
his  rule,  ^  that  he  must  see  the  face 
of  God  before  he  could  undertake 
any  duty.'  Often  would  he  wander 
in  the  morning  among  the  pleasant 
woods  of  Dunsinnan,  till  he  had 
drunk  in  refreshment  to  his  soul  by 
meditation  on  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  then  he  took  up  the  pen."  The 
following  sentence  is  from  one  of 
his  manuscripts  :  "  As  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  the  thought  came 
over  me,  with  almost  overwhelming 
power,  that  every  one  of  my  flock 
must  soon  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  O 
how  I  wished  that  I  bad  a  tongue 
like  thunder,  that  I  might  make  all 
hear;  or  that  I  had  a  frame  like 
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iron,  that  I  might  visit  every  one, 
aod  say,  ^  Escape  for  thy  life  P  Ah, 
sinners  !  you  little  know  bow  I  fear 
that  you  will  lay  the  blame  of  your 
damnation  at  my  door!'*  In  re* 
gard  to  his  devotions  be  seems  to 
have  obeyed  the  injunction — '^  pray 
without  ceasing  ;^*  and  to  have  un- 
derstood the  parable  of  Christ,  spo- 
ken  '•*'  to  this  end^  that  men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.^* 
Yet  he  had  stated  seasons  for  devo* 
tional  exercises,  in  which  much  time 
was  occupied  each  day.  Besides, 
be  used  often  to  rise  very  early  in 
the  morning,  especially  on  the  Sab- 
bath, that  be  might  have  long  con- 
tinued communion  with  God,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  extracts. 
"  Awoke  early  by  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  had  uncommon 
freedom  and  fervency  in  keeping 
the  concert  for  prayer  this  morn- 
ing before  light."  "  Must  try  to  get 
early  to  bed  on  Saturday,  that  I 
may  rise  a  great  while  before  day." 
These  early  hours  of  prayer  on  the 
Sabbath  be  endeavored  to  have  all 
his  life,  not  for  study,  but  for  prayer. 
His  piety  was  growing  from  the 
day  he  devoted  himself  to  Christ 
till  he  died.  This  fact  is  proved  by 
his  whole  recorded  life,  and  by  his 
writing.  In  the  language  of  hia 
friend : 

<*  He  was  never  imtisfied  with  hie  own 
ctuunmentfi  in  holiness;  be  was  ever 
ready  to  learn,  and  quick  to  apply  any 
suggestiun  that  might  tend  to  his  sreater 
usefulness.  He  u^ed,  near  the  close  of 
hia  lif«,  to  sing  a  psaira  or  hymn  every 
day  aAer  dinner.  It  wasoAen,  *  The  Ix)rd 
is  my  Shepherd  ;*  or,  *  O  may  we  stand 
before  the  Lamb/  Sometimes  it  was  that 
hymn,  *  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  ;* 
and  sometimes  tlie  psalm,  '  O  that  I  like 
a  dove  had  wings.'  A  friend  snid  of  hiro, 
<  I  have  sometimes  compared  him  to  the 
silver  and  graceful  ash,  with  its  pensile 
branches  and  leaves  of  gentle  green,  re- 
iectin^  gleafDs  of  happy  sunshine  Th«i 
foil  of  lis  leaf,  too,  is  like  the  fell  of  hia — 
it  is  green  to-night,  and  gone  to-morrow — 
it  does  not  sear  or  wither.*  " — p.  133. 

As  his  life  was  a  constant  pro- 
gress in  holiness,  so  his  death  was 
answerable  to  such  a  life.    In  his 


last  hours,  whether  retainiag  tbm 
control  of  his  faculties,  or  wander- 
ing in  delirium,  the  ruling  purpose, 
the  reigning  afiections  of  his  soul, 
were  equally  manifest  He  was  so 
sanctified,  his  heart  was  a  perpetual 
hymn.  "  He  exclaimed  with  joy- 
ful voice, '  My  soul  is  escaped  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler ; 
the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  esca- 
ped.* His  countenance  as  he  said 
this,  bespoke  inward  peace.  Ever 
afterward  he  was  observed  to  be 
happy ;  and  at  supper  time  that 
evening,  when  taking  a  little  re- 
freshment, he  gave  thanks,  ^  for 
strength  in  the  time  of  weakness — 
for  light  in  the  time  of  darkness — 
for  joy  in  the  time  of  sorrow — for 
comforting  us  in  all  our  tribulations, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort 
those  that  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the 
comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are 
comforted  of  God.' "  "  He  contin* 
ued  most  generally  en|^ged,  while 
the  delirium  lasted,  either  in  pray- 
ing or  preaching  to  his  people,  and 
always  apparently  in  a  happy  frame, 
till  the  morning  of  bis  death.  On 
that  morning  be  lifted  up  his  bands 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  pronouncing 
the  blessing,  and  then  sank  down. 
Not  a  groan  or  sigh,  but  only  a  quiy* 
er  of  the  lip,  and  his  soul  was  at  rest. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Mc- 
Cheyne  had  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  ministry,  in  his  natural  tal< 
ents  and  disposition,  in  his  eduoa^ 
tion,  and  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  His  success  was  an** 
swerable  to  his  qualifications  aod 
his  fidelity.  During  the  early  days 
of  his  ministry,  he  saw  no  fruits 
among  his  hearers,  though  he  was 
improving  rapidly,  and  getting  ready 
for  the  harvest  already  preparing. 
As  if  to  assure  him  that  Dundee  was 
to  be  the  field  of  his  stated  labor, 
two  persons  were  converted  the  first 
night  he  preached  there.  He  was 
ordained  the  24th  of  November, 
1836,  in  his  twenty- fourth  year,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death 
there  were  probably  very  few  weeks 
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irhen  some  pereont  were  not  un- 
commonly soficitous  for  the  salra- 
tion  of  tbeir  souls.  His  preaching, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  was  very 

f^lain  in  style  and  in  the  sense  of 
aithfulness  in  declaring  the  whole 
06unsel  of  God.  He  had  a  happy 
faculty  for  illustrating  the  truth,  and 
for  gaining  the  attention  and  the 
assent  of  his  hearers.  His  sermons 
were  instructive  in  religious  expe- 
rience. He  soon  learned  to  be 
methodical  in  arranging  his  discour- 
ses, and  clear  in  stating  his  points. 
His  auditors  perceived  his  sincerity ; 
and  the  affection  beaming  from  his 
eyes,  and  every  feature  of  his  speak- 
ing countenance,  melted  their  hearts. 
Many  loved  him  who  hated  his 
message  ;  and  no  doubt  many  were 
led  to  Christ  through  their  attach- 
ment to  his  servant.  An  awful  so- 
lemnity was  produced  by  his  preach* 
ing,  the  audience  feeling  as  if  in 
Ihe  presence  of  Jehovah.  During 
the  nrst  two  years  of  his  ministry 
at  Dundee,  there  was  do  season 
which  we  should  denominate  a  re- 
vival, but  sinners  were  frequently 
convicted  of  sin,  and  brought  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel. 
And  in  addition,  ^*  it  was  obvious  to 
nil  that  the  love  of  Christians  wiois 
raised  as  much  by  his  holy  walk  as 
by  his  heavenly  ministry.  Yet," 
says  his  friend,  *'  during  these  pleas- 
ant days,  he  had  much  reproach  to 
bear.  He  was  the  object  of  super- 
eilious  contempt  to  formal,  cold- 
hearted  ministers,  and  of  bitter  ha- 
tred to  many  of  the  ungodly  ;  very 
deep  was  the  enmity  borne  to  him 
by  some — all  the  deeper  because  the 
only  cause  of  it  was  his  likeness  to 
his  Master.  But  nothing  turned  him 
aside.  He  was  full  of  ardor— ever 
gentle,  and  meek,  and  generous ; 
full  of  zeal,  yet  never  ruffled  by 
his  zeal ;  and  not  only  his  strength 
of  *  first  love,'  but  even  its  warm 
glow,  seemed  in  him  to  suffer  no 
decay."*' 

His  physical  and  mental  powers 
were  tasked  to  their  utmost  strength, 


in  preaching,  in  visittng  from  house 
to  bouse  in  a  parish  containing  four 
thousand  souls,  in  superintending 
Sabbath  schools  and  holding  evening 
meetings  in  various  sections  of  his 
large  parish^  in  conversing  with  the 
anxious,  in  correspondence,  and  in 
excursions  as  an  evangelist.  *^Iii 
his  brief  diary  he  records,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  that  twenty  anxious  souls 
had  that  night  been  conversing  with 
him ;  *  many  of  them  very  deeply 
interested.'  He  occasionally  fixed 
an  evening  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing  with  those  who  were  awakened  ; 
and  in  one  of  hrs  note-books  there 
are  at  least  four  hundred  visits  re- 
corded, made  to  him  by  inquiring 
souls,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  years."  He  was  entirely 
devoted  to  his  work,  desiring  no 
earthly  honors.  Believing  that  his 
Master  had  called  him  to  Dundee, 
he  had  no  desire  to  leave,  till  he 
had  an  intimation  from  the  same 
source.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
says :  *^  I  have  been  asked  to  leave 
this  place  again  and  again,  but  have 
never  seen  my  way  clear  to  do  so. 
I  feel  quite  at  the  disposal  of  my 
divine  Master.  I  gave  myself  away 
to  him  when  I  began  my  ministry, 
and  he  has  guided  me  as  by  the 
pillar-cloud  from  the  first  day  until 
now.  I  think  I  would  leave  this 
place  to-morrow,  if  he  were  to  bid 
me;  but  as  to  seeking  removal^  I 
dare  not  and  cotdd  not.  If  my  min- 
istry were  unsuccessful — if  God 
frowned  upon  the  place  and  made 
my  message  void — then  I  would 
willingly  go ;  for  I  would  rather  beg 
my  bread  than  preach  without  suc- 
cess." An  anecdote  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  bearing  on  this  point. 
Conversing  with  a  ministerial  friend, 
as  to  what  might  be  their  duty  in 
case  of  the  disruption  of  the  church, 
and  where  they  might  be  scattered, 
— the  friend  said  he  could  preach 
Gaelic,  and  might  go  to  the  High- 
landers in  Canada.  Mr.  McCheyne 
said — **  I  think  of  going  to  the  ma- 
ny  thousand  convicts  that  are  trans- 
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ported  beyond  seaf ,  for  no  man  ca- 
reth  for  their  souls.^^  He  loved  to 
preach,  and  thousands  hung  upon 
his  lips  with  delight.  He  could 
scarceij  ever  refuse  an  invitation  to 
preach.  And  this  did  not  arise  from 
the  natural  excitement  there  is  in 
commanding  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands ;  for  he  was  equally  ready  to 
proclaim  Christ  to  small  country 
flocks.  He  remarked,  ^^I  observe 
how  oAen  Jesus  went  a  long  way 
for  one  soul,  as  for  example  the  ma- 
niac, and  the  woman  of  Canaan.^^ 
In  the  early  part  of  1843,  he  went 
on  a  preaching  excursion,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Convocation. 

**  He  Mt  oat  at  unclouded  and  happy 
as  the  ikj  that  was  above  bit  bead  tbat 
bright  morninfl.  During  the  apace  of 
three  weeks,  be  preached  or  spoke  at 
meetings  in  four-and-twenty  places,  some- 
tiroes  more  than  once  in  tbe  same  pkice. 
Great  impression  was  madf  upon  tbe  peo- 
ple. One  who  tracked  bis  footsteps  a 
month  after  his  death,  states,  that  sympa- 
idhj  with  the  principles  of  our  sunering 
eburch  was  awakened  in  many  places; 
but  above  all,  a  thirst  was  excited  for  tbe 
pure  word  of  life.  The  people  loved  lo 
speak  of  him.  In  one  place,  where  a 
meetinc  had  been  intimated,  the  peopJe 
assembled,  resolvina  to  cast  stones  at  nira 
as  soon  as  he  should  begin  to  speak ;  but 
BO  sooner  had  he  begun,  than  his  manner, 
bis  look,  his  words,  riveted  them  aH, 
aod  tbey  listened  with  intense  earnest- 
aess;  and  before  he  led  ibe  place,  tbe 
people  gathered  round  bim,  entreating 
Dim  to  stay  and  preach  to  them.  One 
nan,  whe  had  cast  mud  ac  bim,  was  af- 
terwards maved  to  tears  on  hearing  of  his 
dcaib."— p.  143. 

When  setting  out  on  his  journey 
to  the  East,  he  took  pains  to  secure 
for  his  flock  a  faithful  shepherd,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  note 
to  Rev.  William  C.  Burns.—'*  You 
are  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
these  giAs  are,  I  believe,  always 
withoMt  exoeptbn,  blessed.  I  hope 
you  may  be  a  thousand  times  more 
blessed  among  them  than  ever  I  was.- 
Perhaps  there  are  many  souls  that 
would  never  have  been  saved  under 
my  ministry,  who  may  be  touched 
under  yours;  and  God  has  taken 
this  method  of  bringing  you  into  my 
place.    *  His  name  is  Wonderful.*  ^ 


During  his  absence,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  poured  out  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. '*  The  whole  town  was  mov- 
ed. Many  believers  doubted;  the 
ungodly  raged;  but  the  word  of 
God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.*' 
McCbeyne  heard  the  joyful  tidings 
on  his  homeward  journey,  and  his 
heart  overflowed  with  joy  and  grat- 
itude. There  was  no  jealousy  and 
repining  because  God  had  wrought 
by  another,  but  sincere  rejoicing  in 
the  work.  He  returned  while  his 
flock  were  in  the  midst  of  the  revi- 
val, and  he  was  ready  to  enter  into 
its  spirit.  God  continued  to  send 
down  his  renewing  and  sanctifying 
influences,  till  great  multitudes  of 
the  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  vulgar  and  the  fashionable,  be- 
lieved on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
AAer  some  weeks,  the  work  in  a 
measure  subsided.  We  are  told, 
*'  the  work  of  the  Spirit  went  on, 
the  stream  flowing  gently ;  for  the 
heavy  showers  had  fallen,  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  had  pass- 
ed by."  And  the  stream  continued 
to  flow  gently,  but  purely,  during 
the  remaining  three  years  of  his 
life.  Several  hundred  were  gath- 
ered into  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  most  part,  gave  evidence 
of  being  members  of  the  invisible 
church,  whose  names  are  written  in 
tbe  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

The  secret  of  his  success  was  his 
holiness  as  a  Christian,  and  his  fidel- 
ity as  a  minister.  He  used  to  speak 
of  discouragement,  when  God  for  a 
few  months  or  weeks  seemed  to  be 
withholding  his  hand  from  saving 
souls.  The  following  passage  de- 
serves to  be  deeply  pondered. 

"  If  he  was  not  right  in  thus  hastily 
forgetting  the  past  for  a  little,  still  this 
feature  of  his  ministry  is  to  be  well  con- 
sidered. He  entertained  so  full  a  per- 
suasion tbat  a  faithful  minister  has  every 
reason  to  expect  to  see  souls  converted 
under  bim,  that  when  this  was  withheld, 
be  began  to  fear  that  some  hidden  evil 
was  provoking  the  Lord  and  grieving  the 
Spirit.  And  ousht  it  not  to  be  so  with 
all  of  ns  ?  Ought  we  not  to  suspect,  ei- 
ther tbat  we  are  not  living  near  to  God, 
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or  thai  our  loMnge  w  oot  a  true  transcript 
of  the  glad  tidings,  io  both  matter  and 
manner,  when  we  see  no  souls  brought  to 
Jesus  P  God  may  certainly  hide  fVom  our 
knowledge  much  of  what  be  accomplish- 
es by  our  means,  but  as  certainly  will  he 
bring  to  our  view  some  seals  of  our  min- 
istry, in  order  that  our  persuasion  of  be- 
ing thus  Beat  by  him  may  solemnize  and 
overawe  us,  as  well  as  lead  us  on  to  un- 
wearied labor.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  in- 
scription over  the  doors  of  our  Assembly 
and  Col  lege- halls—*  Thanks  be  unlo  God, 
wMdi  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savor  of 
bis  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.'  2 
Cor.  2:  14."        ^  ^ 

What  valid  reason  is  there  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  this  view? 
When  we  doubt  that  Grod  crowns 
faithful  exertion!  with  success,  do 
we  aot  eKcuae  ourselves  quite  as 
much  as  we  honor  divine  sovereign- 
ty  ?  The  ministry  of  Christ  was 
short,  but  more  than  five  hundred 
brethren — all  his  disciples — saw  him 
atone  time.  (I  Cor.  15:  6.)  The 
labors  of  the  Apostles  were  wonder- 
fully eucceseful.  Edwards,  Brain- 
erd,  Wesley,  Tennent,  Whitefield, 
and  other  holy  men,  are  witnesses 
that  God  blesses  the  faithful  and 
holy.  This  was  the  belief  of  Mc- 
Cheyne.  '^  In  the  case  of  a  faith- 
ful ministry,  success  is  the  rule ; 
want  of  it  the  exception.  For  it  is 
written,  ^In  doing  this  thou  shalt 
both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear 
thee.^  He  expected  it,  and  the  Lord 
exceeded  his  hopes.^'  At  one  time 
he  writes,  ^'  I  feel  persuaded  tliat  if 
I  could  follow  the  Lord  more  fully 
myself,  my  ministry  would  be  used 
to  make  a  deeper  impression  than  it 
has  yet  done." 

We  know  not  what  he  might  have 
dona,  for  he  was  about  to  be  sum- 
moned to  another  sphere  of  labor. 
Nor  was  he  uDprepared.  In  the 
January  preceding  his  death,  ^'he 
was  breathing  after  glory.'^  In  his 
letters,  written  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  but  while  he  was  in  usual 
health,  there  are  such  expressions 
as  these  :  ^'  I  often  pray.  Lord,  make 
me  as  holy  as  a  pardoned  sinner 
can  be  made.'^    *^Oi\eii,  ofieo,  I 


would  like  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ — to  mount  the  Pisgah-top, 
and  take  a  farewell  look  of  the 
church  below,  and  leave  my  body 
and  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Ah^ 
it  is  far  better !"  Again  :  ^'  I  do  not 
expect  to  live  long.  I  expect  a  sud- 
den call  some  day — perhaps  soon— 
and  therefore  I  speak  very  plainly." 
According  to  his  full  persuasion,  he 
died  early,  but  he  has  left  us  the  re- 
cord of  a  godly  and  useful  ministry 
for  our  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment. Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
death  of  such  a  man  made  a  deep 
sensation  in  Dundee.  On  the  eve- 
ning after  his  death,  his  people  were 
met  together  in  the  church,  *'and 
such  a  scene  of  sorrow  has  not  often 
been  witnessed  in  Scotland.  It  was 
like  the  weeping  for  king  Josiah. 
Hundreds  were  there  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  church  was  full ;  and 
none  among  them  seemed  able  to 
contain  their  sorrow.  Every  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  grief,  so  that 
the  weeping  and  the  cries  could  be 
heard  afar  off.  On  the  day  of  his 
burial,  business  was  quite  suspended 
in  his  parish.  The  streets,  and  eve- 
ry window,  from  the  house  to.  the 
grave,  were  crowded  with  those  who 
felt  that  a  prince  in  Israel  had  fall- 
en; and  many  a  careless  man  felt 
a  secret  awe  creep  over  his  harden- 
ed soul,  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the 
solemn  spectacle." 

A  word  about  the  "  Life  and  Re- 
mains." The  author  of  the  one  and 
the  editor  of  the  other,  is  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Bonar,  of  Callace,  Scot- 
land, a  friend  of  McCheyne,  and  a 
congenial  spirit.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend the  work  to  private  Chris- 
tians and  young  ministers,  as  filling 
a  place  in  the  library  which  no  oth- 
er can.  Feeling  grateful  to  the 
friend  who  called  our  attention  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  character  so 
holy  and  so  lovely  as  that  of  Mc- 
Cheyne, we  are  sure  of  receiving 
the  thanks  of  all  who  may  be  indu- 
ced by  us  to  read  his  life  and  wri- 
tings. 
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We  know  not  how  more  appro- 
priately to  conclude  our  notice  of 
tkifl  lovely  Christian,  than  by  the 
following  beautiful  linee,  before  un- 
published, in  which  the  flimsy  in- 
tangibilities of  religious  transcen- 
dentalism, bewildering  the  head 
while  they  chill  the  heart,  the  rap- 
turous intensity  of  highly  wrought 
religious  emotion,  the  noisy  zeal 
and  pretension  of  excited  animal 
feeling,  and  the  deeper  and  more 
powerful,  but  fluctuating  impetus  of 
periodical  piety — all  pass  in  review 
to  be  condemned,  while  the  true  el- 
enoents  of  the  Christian's  interior 
life,,  constancy  and  progress,  are 
evolved  from  the  beautiful  compari- 
son of  Scripture,  Isa.  48  :  18, — 
*^  Then  should  thy  peace  have  been 
as  a  river." 

Not  like  the  cloudy  whose  misty  ibid 

Gsthera  around  some  mountain  heiffht  :— 
Ita  graceful  wreath*  ore  thin  and  cola. 

Ever  roost  dim  to  nearest  sisht. 
Its  golden  haze  decks  sun-lit  skies, 

Or  ^lows  beneath  the  setting  day,— 
fiat  night  shall  dim  its  glorious  dyes, 

The  wind  sliall  drive  it  for  away. 


NbC  lfl»  the  sAoioer,  whoe^  frtsbedingdreps 

Wake  to  new  life  the  sun-parched  day, 
Whose  rustle  Hi  the  tall  tree  tops 

Sends  heart-thrilk  to  each  quivering  spray  :• 
Thongh  rainbows  rise  te  span  the  aoene. 

Though  grateful  songs  iu  welcome  speak, 
Sinking  from  sight,  that  crysul's  sheen 

To-morrow  tlK>u  in  vain  may*st  seek. 

Not  like  the  brook^  whose  onward  rush, 

So  full  of  sparkling,  noisy  glee. 
Awoke  from  emulous  birds  a  gush 

Of  rinnng,  wild-wood  eitacy  >^ 
Alas  for  lowers^  that,  on  its  bank, 

Uang  their  bright  beads,  and,  drooping,  die  1 
The  summer's  sun  its  waters  drank, 

And  now  its  pebbly  bed  is  dry. 

Not  like  the  wave,  whose  measured  swell 

Breoks  gently  on  the  silver  sand. 
Or,  gathenng  might  beneath  the  wiug 

Of  tempests,  smites  the  echoiAff  strand : — 
Wave  after  wave  may  seek  the  snore, 

And  on  their  wealth  of  waters  urge 
A  few  brief  hours— then  turns  the  t^la, 

And  backward  rolls  the  inoonsiant  siii^ge. 

fiat  like  a  rtver,  calm  and  clear, 

A  stately  river,  full  and  free. 
Whose  broad  expanse,  serenely  spread, 

The  blue  sky  s  mirror  well  may  be. 
Yet  with  a  steady  current's  fioree 

Is  ever  hastening  to  the  sea : — 
No  vexing  wind,  no  ebbing  tide. 

No  shallow  sources  quiotly  dried. 
Have  power  to  stay  iu  onward  course  :— 

Such  is  the  peace  ibine  heritasa  shall  ba, 
Peace  like  a  noer  gives  thy  Goa  to  thee ! 


THE  P&0P08ED  SUBSTITUTION  OF  SECTARIAN 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  last  number  of  our  last 
volume,  in  a  note  to  an  article  on 
*^The  common  school  controversy 
in  Massachusetts,'^  we  announced 
our  intention  to  give  a  distinct  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  ^'  paro- 
chial schools'' — by  which  phrase 
we  mean  church  schools — schools 
under  the  direction,  control,  and  sup- 
port of  religious  sects  or  denomina- 
tions. 

This  subject  has,  of  late,  been  ur- 
ged on  the  public  attention  in  vari- 
ous ways.  For  many  years  past, 
in  this  country,  several  religious  de- 
nominations have  manifested  not  a 
little  uneasiness  at  the  prevalent 
common  school  system,  because  it 
excludes  (as  from  its  nature  it  must) 


all  distinctively  sectarian  religions 
instruetion  ;  and  have  evinced  a  de* 
sire  to  have  schools  which  would 
be  under  their  exclusive  supervision* 
The  Roman  Catholics  almost  uni* 
versally, their  priests  quite  universal* 
ly,  have  opposed  the  attendance  of 
children  of  that  denomination  upon 
the  public  schools;  and  have,  in 
some  instances,  requested  or  de* 
manded  a  portion  of  the  public 
school  money  for  the  support  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  Episco* 
pal  conventions,  and  Episcopal  bish* 
ops  in  their  charges,  have  recom* 
mended  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copal schools,  especially  those  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  called  ^'old 
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school y^^  IB  tfaoir  periodicals,  at  meet* 
ings  of  Preabyteriesand  Synods,  aod, 
for  a  few  years  past,  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  their  Grenerai  Assembly, 
have  given  earnest  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  ^^  parochial  schools/' 
The  able  Secretary  of  the  Assem* 
bly's  Board  of  Education,  (Rev. 
Cortland  Van  Rensselaer)  has  been 
unwearied  in  urging  the  matter  up- 
on the  attention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  of  the  members  of  that 
church.  The  General  Assembly  have 
listened,  year  aAer  year,  to  etabor* 
ate  reports  from  committees  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  plans,  ways, 
and  means.  And  they  have  ex- 
pressed ^^  their  firm  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer  demand,  that 
immediate  and  strenuous  efibrts  be 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  eve- 
ry congregation,  to  establish  within 
its  bounds  one  or  more  primary 
schools."  Circulars  have  been  ad- 
dressed, in  the  name  of  the  Grenerai 
Assembly,  to  all  the  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions  of  that  church,  urging 
action  according  to  this  recommend- 
ation, and  cathng  upon  all  to  con- 
tribute by  annual  collections,  and, 
as  individuals  may  be  disposed,  by 
donations  and  legacies,  to  form  and 
noabtain  a  Presbyterian  school-ex- 
tension fund,  for  the  support  of  Pros* 
byterian  schools  within  the  limits  of 
feeble  churches.  And  to  the  As- 
sembly's Board  of  Education  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  this  fund,  and 
the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  schools  thereby  organized 
and  sustained. 

Meanwhile  the  Congregationalists 
have  not  been  uninterested  spec- 
tators of  this  movement  among 
their  Presbyterian  brethren.  Some 
among  them  have  approved  it,  and 
liave  been  disposed  to  encourage 
one  of  similar  character  within  their 
own  communion.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Grenerai  Association  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  one  of 
the  New  England  states,  a  para- 


graph was  introduced  into  the  annu- 
al report  or  circular  on  the  state 
of  religion,  commending  in  high 
terms  the  system  of  church  schools, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Associ- 
ation by  the  report  of  the  delegate 
from  the  old  school  Grenerai  Assem- 
bly. The  paragraph,  however,  ex- 
cited decided,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
peared, general  disapprobation,  and 
was  immediately  stricken  out. 

In  Great  Britain,  also,  the  same 
subject,  modified  however  by  the  pe- 
culiar and  diverse  relations  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations  of  that  country 
to  the  state,  has  awakened  general 
attention  and  discussion.  And  there 
too,  has  been  strong  opposition  to 
common  or  state  schools,  and  chief- 
ly from  the  same  cause,  a  jealousy 
that  either  wrong  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  no  religious  instruction, 
would  be  given  in  those  schools. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend, that  the  government,  whether 
national,  provincial  or  municipal, 
has  no  more  right  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  education  than  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  complete  divorce  of  the  state  from 
institutions  of  education,  as  well  as 
from  the  church  or  the  institutions 
of  religion — a  discussion,  in  which 
men  of  the  most  opposite  religious 
sentiments,  and  most  diverse  eccle- 
siastical relations,  have  oAen  found 
themselves  side  by  side. 

It  is,  then,  upon  a  subject  of  wide- 
ly excited,  as  well  as  deserved,  in- 
terest, that  we  propose  to  write.  It 
is  a  subject,  it  need  not  be  said,  of 
profound  importance :  for  every 
question  bearing  decidedly  upon  ed- 
ucation, especially  popular  educa- 
tion— upon  that  which  is  the  chief 
work  of  the  people  of  every  gener- 
ation, the  work  of  rightly  educating 
their  successors — is  of  immense 
moment. 

The  thouflhts,  which  we  have  long 
been  maturing  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  in  a  series 
of  distinct,  yet  closely  related,  ob- 
servations. 
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1.  The  two  Sjratems  of  popular 
education,  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  church  school  system, 
can  not  prosperously  coexist,  if  in* 
deed  they  can  coexist  at  all. 

Every  person  of  experienoe  or 
observation  respecting  popular  edu- 
cation, knows  that  the  prosperity  of 
schools  demands  the  general  inter- 
est and  united  support  of  the  com- 
munities wherein  they  exist.  If,  in 
a  given  place,  there  are  two  sys- 
tems of  schools,  common  or  public 
schools,  and  church  schools,  they 
will  divide  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  community,  and  must  be 
feeble  and  imperfect,  and  would 
both  be  in  danger  of  failure.  The 
church  or  denominational  schools 
would  receive,  so  long  as  they  ex- 
isted, the  whole,  or  the  partial, 
strength  and  support  of  their  own 
denomination.  If  they  receive  the 
whole  denominational  strength,  they 
will  ruin  the  public  schools,  leav- 
ing to  them  only  the  attendance 
and  patronage  of  that  less  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community,  who 
have  no  connexion  with  any  re- 
ligious congregation.  If  they  re- 
ceive a  part  of  the  denominational 
strength  of  the  place,  they  will  de- 
stroy, if  not  the  existence,  certainly 
the  prosperity  of  the  public  schools, 
taking  away  from  them  a  considera- 
ble portion,  and  probably  the  better 
portion  of  the  pupils  of  the  place, 
those  best  trained,  by  example, 
precept  and  authority,  at  home,  and 
with  them  the  pecuniary  support 
and  earnest  interest  of  their  parents, 
which  will  usually  go  with  their 
children.  In  a  few  cases,  perhaps, 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  where 
all  the  religious  denominations  are 
strong,  and  well  disposed  both  in 
residence  and  in  feeling  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  schools,  (which 
conditions  would  rarely  exist,  even 
in  such  places)  both  the  public 
schools  and  the  church  schools  might 
have  a  measure,  though  not  a  large 
measure,  of  prosperity.  But  in  all 
other  cases,  (and  these  would   be 


forty-nine  in  fiAy,  if  not  nmety-nkie 
in  a  hundred,)  the  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  sectarian,  would  be  poorly 
sustained,  and  poor  in  character. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  town,  like  the 
greater  number  of  the  towns  in  th» 
country,  numbering  from  twelve 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants, divided  between  four  or 
five  religious  denominations,  with 
^  difficulty  sustaining  their  several  re- 
'  ligious  institutions,  located  partly  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  partly 
in  different  and  remote  districts ;  and 
let  their  patronage  and  interest  be 
distributed  between  public  schools, 
and  church  schools  of  four  or  five 
kinds — how  plain  is  it,  that  all  the 
schools,  public  and  sectarian,  would 
be  feeble  in  strength  and  poor  io 
character,  if  indeed  they  could 
exist  at  all.  Is  it  said  let  the  pub- 
lic schools  go  down,  and  let  the 
strength  of  each  church  be  united 
on  their  own  school  or  schools  ?  The 
topic  involved  in  that  remark,  we 
will  discuss  soon.  What  we  now 
say  and  argue,  is  this,  that  the  two 
systems  of  schools  can  not  prosper' 
ouslp  coexist^  if  indeed  they  can  co- 
exist at  all. 

Let  then  our  eyes  be  open  to  the 
truth,  that  the  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  a  system  of  church  schools 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  probably  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  public  schools.  The  two 
can  not  flourish,  in  most  cases  they^ 
can  not  live,  together.  The  ques- 
tion, of  the  introduction  and  sup» 
port  of  a  system  of  church  schools, 
is  simply  the  question  of  the  ftf^^i- 
tiUion  of  church  schools  for  public 
schools — the  question,  whether  the 
system  of  common  schools  shall  be 
given  up  and  destroyed. 

II.  On  the  question,  thus  reduced, 
it  is  pertinent  to  say,  that  while 
the  church  school  system  is  new 
and  untried,  yet  to  be  introduced 
and  established,  the  common  school 
system  is  established,  tried  and 
funded. 

In  all  the  northern  and  middle 
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8tste9,  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
tnany  years,  in  some  of  them  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  In  all  the 
western  states  it  has  been  establish- 
ed, so  far  as  any  thing  is  established 
in  a  country  where  sociely  and  ail 
its  institutions  are  so  new. 

To  this  long  established  system, 
the  principles,  feelings,  practices 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
tegtslatfon  of  their  states,  towns  and 
districts,  have  -  been  conformed. 
They,  therefore,  who  would  make 
a  revolution  in  these  long  estab* 
liehed  principles  and  practices  of 
society,  so  inwoven  with  llwjir  feel- 
ings and  tender,  reverential  associa- 
tions, a  revolution,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  banishment  of 
the  old,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system,  are  bound  to  show  very 
strong  reasons. 

Moreover,  this  system,  having 
been  so  long  tried,  has  been  found, 
wherever  justice  has  been  done  to 
it  by  general  interest  and  energetic 
and  judicious  administration,  to  work 
well,  surpassingly  well,  securing  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  element- 
ary education  than  has  existed  any 
where  else  on  the  globe.  It  is  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  common  schools 
of  New  England,  that  we  so  rarely 
find  one  of  its  native  population  who 
can  not  read  aind  write.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  be  justified  in  any  at- 
tempt to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
and  different  system  for  one  which 
has  been  so  long  tried  and  been 
found  to  work  so  well,  we  must 
bring  very  strong  and  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  new  system  is  the 
best ;  we  must  make  out  a  very  clear 
'  and  strong  case.  ^*  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.^*  To 
give  up  a  tried  for  an  untried  sys- 
tem, to  give  up  practiced  and  prov- 
ed excellence  for  theoretical  excel- 
lence, is,  to  say  the  least,  hazardous. 
Tbe  superiority  of  the  new  system 
must  be  proved,  we  will  not  say 
more  clearly  than  any  theory  can 
prove  it,  but  very  clearly,  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  doubt. 
Vou  VI.  80 


It  ought,  in  justice  to  the  General 
Assembly  (ol^  school),  from  whom 
this  recommendation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  church  schools  has  come, 
to  be  said,  that  they  have  under 
their  jurisdiction  churches  and  Pres- 
byteries, in  a  part  of  the  country, 
(the  southern  states,)  where  the 
means  and  institutions  for  general 
education  are  very  defective,  and  it 
may  be  claimed  that  there  church 
schools  can  be  instituted  and  sup- 
ported with  better  success  than  com- 
mon schools.  We  doubt  even  this ; 
at  least,  we  can  not  reasonably  be 
asked  to  believe  it,  till  we  have  its 
proof.  We  do  not  see  why  the  same 
reasoning  will  not  apply  to  that  coun- 
try, which  will  apply  to  any  country 
sparsely  settled.  We  do  not  know, 
and  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means 
to  inform  ourselves,  to  what  extent 
the  common  school  system  has  been 
introduced  and  practiced,  or  funded 
in  those  states.  We  only  know  that 
their  statistics  show  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency of  general  education,  even 
among  the  whites ;  and  that  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
habitants, the  slaves,  is  forbidden, 
by  public  opinion  in  all  those  states, 
and  in  most  of  them  by  infamous 
laws  and  penalties.  But  we  can  not 
see  that  this  anomalous  condition  of 
their  population  affects  the  present 
question  :  for  we  learn,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther recommended  nor  contempla- 
ted by  the  General  Assembly,  to 
give  to  the  colored  population  of  the 
slave  slates  any  share  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Presbyterian  church 
schools.  This  neediest  portion  of  the 
needy  population  under  their  care, 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the 
blessings  of  the  church  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  among  the  needy. 
Still,  it  is  true,  that  the  absence  or 
feeble  existence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  of  a  common  school  sys- 
tem, does  diminish  there  the  weight 
of  the  objection  which  we  are  now 
urging  against  the  introduction  of  the 
new  church  school  system.  But,  it 
it  not  in  their  eburches  in  the  south- 
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em  states  only,  it  is  in  the  ouddle 
nod  northern  states  also,  that  thej 
recomnnend  the  establishment  of 
church  schools,  one  or  more  within 
the  bounds  of  each;  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  the  commoo 
school  system  is  carried  on  as  com- 
pletely and  prosperously  as  in  any 
state  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  Ar- 
kansas; in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  in  Virginia,  the' 
Carol inas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
the  other  slave  states. 

Then,  again,  another  fact  calls  for 
strong  and  indubitable  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  church  school  sys- 
tem, to  the  comuKMi  school  system, 
before  we  can  be  justified  in  the  at- 
tempt to  displace  the  former  by  the 
latter,  a  fact  only  alluded  to  thus  far 
— the  endowment  of  common  schools 
by  large  funds.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  our  purpose  to  make  a  full  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  several  states.  Suflice 
it  to  say,  that  they  all  or  nearly  all 
have  funds  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
necticut has  more  than  two  millions 
of  dollars.  And  some  of  the  west- 
ern states,  if  they  take  proper  care 
of  the  lands  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  w'^  be  still  more  munifi- 
cently endowed.  Now,  if  common 
schools  are  displaced  by  church 
schools,  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
fund  ?  It  must  be  alienated  from 
the  purposes  of  general  education, 
its  only  lawful  object,  or  it  must  be 
divided  among  the  several  religious 
denominations.  The  latter,  doubt- 
less, wpuld  be  generally  demanded, 
and  would  be  attempted*  But  who 
does  not  see  at  once,  the  great  loss 
and  risk  of  such  an  operation  ?  Be- 
tween the  state  legislatures  and  their 
agents,  who,  especially  in  some  of 
the  new  states,  are  not  over  faithful 
and  careful  now,  and  the  agents  of 
the  several  denominations,  how 
much  would  be  lost  by  roismanage- 
ment,  negligence  and  otherwise,  be- 
fore it  reached  its  destined  object, 
tbo    achools^     6^das«  oa   wb^ 


prinaiple  could  it  be  divided  ?  Doubl- 
less,  the  only  fair  principle  ol'  di- 
vision would  be,  pro  rata,  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  number  oP 
members  of  each  denomination,  or 
of  children  in,  or  of  a  suitable  age 
to  be  in,  its  schools.  But  what  an 
arena  would  here  be  opened  for  sec- 
tarian mustering  and  numbering  of 
the  people,  for  proselyting,  numosu- 
veringaod  strife  1  Surely,  we  have 
temptations  enough  for  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  enough  actual  cultivation 
and  exercise  of  the  sectarian  spirit 
now,  without  the  additional  stimu- 
lus of  a  large  pecuniary  reward. 
Belter  than  this,  it  might  be  (are  we 
not  justified  in  saying  wovld  be)  to 
cast  all  the  school  funds  to  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  sea. 

III.  The  preceding  course  of 
thought,  showing  the  necessity  of 
proving,  and  proving  iiulubiiably, 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  church 
school  system  to  the  common  schoel 
system,  before  any  attempt  can, 
with  reason  and  propriety,  be  made 
to  substitute  the  former  for  the  latter^ 
brings  us  to  a  comparison  of  tbe 
merits  of  the  two  systems. 

And  here,  after  no  little  investi- 
gation and  consideration  of  the  mat* 
ter,  we  are  impelled  by  our  thorough 
convictions  to  take  the  position, 
that  for  the  educational  purposes  and 
interests  of  a  country  like  ours, tbe 
tried  and  established  system  of  coai- 
mou  schools,  instead  of  beii(g  infe- 
rior, is  decidedly  superior  in  merit 
to  any  system  of^  church  or  seciarian 
schools.  If  we  were  now  to  begin 
anew,  the  former  ought  to  be  choaen. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider 
under  this  topic,  a  question,  which, 
if  discussed  at  all,  should  be  discus- 
sed here  at  the  outset :  for  it  is  a 
question,  which,  though  agitated  ex- 
tensively in  Great  Britain  by  some 
among  the  opponents  of  church  and 
state,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  raised  in  this  country — the 
question,  whether  tbe  state  has  any 
right  to  interpose  or  act  at  all  for  the 
promotion  of  eduaaUoo. 
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'  That  question  could  hardly  be 
raised  here.  It  could  not  find 
enough  variety  or  division  ofopinion 
to  secure  its  (liscu«5ion.  For,  it  is 
well  under:}tood  in  this  country,  and 
generjilty,  if  not  universally,  admit- 
ted, that  the  civil  government  has  a 
right  10  do  whatever  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  require  that  it 
should  do — not  whatever  the  gener- 
al interests  of  society  require  to  be 
done:  for  there  are  many  things 
which  those  interests  require  to  be 
done,  thai  can  be  much  belter  done 
by  other  agents  than  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  whatever  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  require  thai  it 
(the  government)  should  do.  If  the 
mterposition  of  government  in  mat- 
ters of  education  is  necessary  in  OV' 
6er  to  the  most  successful  preven- 
tion of  crime,  it  surely  has  a  right 
so  to  interpose :  for,  as  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  once  said,  "  whoever  has  a  right 
to  hang  (or  punish  in  any  other  way, 
we  say,)  has  a  right  to  educate."  If 
such  interposition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  equalize  the  burden,  much 
more  In  order  to  secure  the  general 
prevalence,  of  what  is  so  essential  ^ 
to  civil  interests  as  education,  sure- 
ly it  is  rightful.  If  such  interposi- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
children  from  growing  up  to  be  pau- 
pers or  criminals,  certainly  it  is 
rightful,  even  though,  so  far  as  the 
parent  is  concerned,  it  be  compul- 
sory. No  man  having  a  family  of 
children,  has  a  right  to  bring  them 
tip  in  such  ignorance  and  vice  as 
to  make  them  a  burden  and  pest 
to  society.  If  he  persists  in  so  do- 
ing, the  civil  power,  may  justly 
and  properly  step  in  and  take  his 
children  from  him,  and  put  them 
otnder  guardianship,  which  will,  so 
fax  as  they  are  concerned,  secure 
the  safety  of  society.  This  is  a 
right  which  the  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, through  their  selectmen,  have 
always  exercised.  Such  instruction, 
even  of  a  moral  nature,  as  may  be 
essential  for  securing  the  end,  for 
which  it  was  divinely  ordained,  of 


being  ^  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a 
praise  to  those  who  do  well,"  civil 
government  may  rightly  give,  if  iti 
interposition  fbr  that  purpose  be  ne* 
cessary.  We  agree  fully  with  Dr. 
Vaughan,  one  of  the  safest  as  well 
as  most  comprehensive  and  power- 
ful minds  among  the  Congregation' 
alists  of  Great  Britain,  the  editor  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Review,  and 
President  of  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  **  It 
is  with  me  a  maxim,  and  one  which 
I  do  not  think  any  logic  can  disturb, 
that  government  may  be  a  moral 
teacher  to  the  extent  in  which  it  mutt 
be  a  moral  administrator."  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  well  established  princi^ 
pie  with  us,  that  civil  government 
has  a  right  to  do  whatever  it  is  beet, 
and  has  no  right  to  do  whatever  it 
is  not  best,  for  the  interests  of  so* 
ciety,  that  it  should  do.* 

*  On  this  point  we  cite  the  aiilhority  of 
Daniel  Webster.  **  In  this  particular,  New 
England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think, 
a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early 
adopted,  and  has  constantly  maintaiBaa 
the  principle,  that  it  is  tne  undoubted 
right,  and  the  boiinden  duty  of  govern- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all 
youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  lo 
chance,  or  lo  charity,  we  secure  by  )aw. 
For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we 
hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in 
proportion  to  his  property ;  and  we  look 
not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself 
have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited 
by  the  education  for  which  he  nays.  We 
regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of 
police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and 
the  peace  of  society,  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  8<ime  measure,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a 
salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age. 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respecta- 
bility, and  a  sense  of  character,  by  en- 
larging the  capacity,  and  increasing  the 
sphere  ^f  intellectual  enjoyment.  By 
general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  af 
possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere, to  keep  good  sentiments  upper- 
most, and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
sures of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations 
of  religion,  against  immnraliiy  and  crime. 
We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law, 
and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and    well-principled    mofal 
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Through  what  foroM  and  depart- 
inentB  of  the  civil  goverament  of  a 
people,  this  right  of  iaterpoeitioD 
and  control  may  be  best  exercised, 
is  an  open  question.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  plain  that  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  to  be  regulated  by 
them,  through  the  governments  of 
the  state,  town  and  district.  And  it 
is  plain,  moreover,  that  while  there 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  state  legis- 
lation and  supervision  of  common 
schools,  yet,  as  we  intimated  in  our 
note  to  a  former  article,  (Vol.  V,  p. 
516,)  it  is  best  to  leave  the  man- 
agement, supervision  and  control  of 
the  schools  mainly  to  the  people 
of  the  several  towns  and  districts. 
They  will  thus  be  most  easily  and 
pleasantly  adapted  to  the  varied  and 
numerous  peculiarities  of  numerous 
places  and  districts,  and  will  also 
reap  that  advantage  of  quiet,  satis- 
faction and  energy,  which  usually 
attends  freedom  from  the  restraints 
and  guidance  of  a  central  power. 
It  may  be  properly  questioned 
whether  there  has  not  been,  partic- 
ularly in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  more  than  is  wise  of  the  su- 
pervision and  interposition  of  the 
central  power  of  state  officers  and 
state  boards  of  education. 

But  we  are  indulging  discussion 


■entimeot.  We  hope  to  contioue  and 
prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villagee 
and  farm-boufiee  of  New  En|;land,  there 
may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbar- 
red doors.  And,  knowing  that  our  gor- 
emment  rests  directly  on  the  public  will, 
that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to 
give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that 
public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ; 
but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expecta- 
tion of  the  duration  of  government  rests 
on  that  trust,  that,  by  the  diffusion  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
•entiments,  the  political  fabric  may  he  se- 
cure, as  well  against  open  violence  and 
overthrow,  as  acaiDst  the  slow  but  sure 
undermining  of  licentiousness.*' — (JouT' 
nal  of  DebaUs  im  tJu  Conventum  to  revise 
tks  ComstUutian  of  MastackusMtts,  1821, 
PH«d45.) 


CO  a  point  where  we  intended  HtUe 
more  than  an  allusion. 

The  right  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, through  its  various  depart- 
ments, to  establish,  support  and  reg- 
ulate a  system  of  common  schools, 
(and  it  is  by  the  civil  government 
that  this  usually  has  been,  and  for 
aught  we  see  must  usually  be,  done,) 
this  right  being  admitted,  provided 
there  is  occasion  for  its  exercise, 
we  are  brought  to  consider  the  po- 
sition already  taken — the  superior- 
ity of  the  established  and  tried  com- 
nu)n  school  system  to  the  propo- 
sed substitute,  the  church  school 
system. 

L  The  common  school  system 
secures  the  general,  we  may  say 
the  universal,  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  church  school  system 
would  not.  There  would  be  a  large 
number,  who  could  not  be  reached 
by  it,  and  who  would  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  This  is  the  first  reason 
we  offer  to  sustain  our  position. 

This  is  a  truth,  (we  will  prove  it 
to  be  such  presently,)  whose  import- 
ance can  not  easily  be  exaggera- 
ted. Its  importance  we  do  not  here 
argue.  That  would  be  superfluous. 
If  there  be  any  man  who  now  de- 
nies that  knowledge  is  good,  or  that 
an  elementary  education  at  least, 
is  necessary  to  make  one  a  good 
citizen,  '^  he  itiust,^^  as  another  has 
said,  '^  be  looked  upon  as  a  fossil 
relic  of  a  past  world — an  ante- 
diluvian-^one  who  is  born  behind 
tlve  time."  We  do  not  expect  to 
number  any  such  man  among  our 
readers.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  prove  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween ignorance  and  vice,  nor  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  specially 
important  and  necessary  for  the  cit- 
izens of  a  free  country.  A  free 
people  need  the  intelligence  to  dis- 
cern the  true  amid  the  false,  and 
the  virtue  to  love  and  obey  it.  They 
must  have  the  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand and  defend  their  rights, 
and  to  retain  in  their  own  hand  the 
exercise  of  their    lawful   power*. 
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against  all  the  macbioatioDs  and  arts 
of  (be  ambitious,  the  doBigniag,  and 
the  powerful.  Deapotisip  stands  on 
popular  ignorance  :  freedom  oo  pop- 
ular intelligence  and  virtue.  And 
no  cunning  or  care  of  man  can 
nuike  them  change  foundations. 
Among  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
people,  freedom  will,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, displace  despotism.  Among  an 
ignorant  people,  despotism  will  dis- 
place freedom.  And  for  the  secu- 
rity, much  more  for  the  prosperous 
working,  of  civil  liberty,  this  intelli- 
gence must  be  extended  to  the 
whole  people.  It  naust  be  diffused 
as  widely  as  is  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical sovereignty.  Where  almost 
every  man  over  twenty-ono  years 
of  age  has  a  part  in  electing  those 
who  are  to  enact  and  execute  laws, 
and  make  war  or  peace,  it  is  unsafe 
to  leave  any  such  men,  or  their  pa- 
rents, or  sisters,  or  any  who  form 
their  character,  or  influence  their 
conduct,  without  the  enlightening 
and  conservative  power  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  for  the  rich  to 
educate  their  children,  if  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  are  left  to  igno- 
rance. It  will  not  avail  for  Protest- 
ants to  educate  their  children,  if  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  are 
left  without  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline. It  will  not  avail  for  the  mem- 
bers of  churches  and  Christian  con- 
gregations to  give  their  children  in- 
at  ruction  in  good  schools,  if  the 
children  of  those  who  care  neither 
for  Sabbaths  nor  sanctuaries,  grow 
up  untaught  and  uugoverned.  The 
ballots  of  the  one  class  weigh  as 
much  in  the  scales  of  the  nation^s 
destiny,  as  those  of  the  other.  They 
are  all  embarked  in  the  same  ship, 
to  aink  or  swim  together,  and  the 
ignorance  and  vice  of  a  part  endan- 
ger the  prosperity  and  existence  of 
the  whole. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
tts  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that 
a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  a  liberal  ezteneion  of  the  elec- 
tive franchiae,  are  io  accordance 


with  the  divine  arrangement  and 
pleasure  :  for  they  tend,  more  pow- 
erfully than  do  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  restricted  suffrage,  to 
this  excellent  end — knowledge  and 
goodness  among  the  people ;  since- 
they  lay  on  the  community  a  strong 
constraint  to  educate  and  evangelise 
all  its  members.  They  use  the  pow- 
erful instinct  of  self-preservation  in 
a  nation,  to  compel  it  to  give  the 
means  of  knowledge  and  of  grace 
to  all  its  citizens. 

That  the  common  school  63^tem, 
if  wisely  and  efficiently  directed 
and  supported,  would  secure  the 
general,  indeed  we  may  say  the 
universal,  prevalence  of  elementary 
education,  is  no  conjecture.  We 
know  it.  We  know  it  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  •  We  know 
what  it  will  do  by  what  it  has  done. 
There  is  left  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  on  this  point,  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  those  states  wherein  the  common 
school  system  has  any  thing  like  a 
wise  and  energetic  administration, 
the  elementary  education  of  the  na- 
tive population  is  universal — that 
few  persons  indeed  can  be  found, 
born  and  bred  in  those  communities, 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  trial  has  not  been 
sufficient  or  fair,  since  the  popula- 
tion of  these  states  has  been,  in  the 
past,  very  unlike  what  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  homogeneous.  But 
it  would  be  'said  without  reason  : 
for  there  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a  variety  of  races,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  black,  and,  aAer 
the  first  century,  and  extensively 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  a  variety 
on  the  most  important  matter  of 
discrepancy,  religious  opinion,  cer- 
tainly a  large  variety  of  the  Pro- 
testant sects.  True,  we  have  not 
had  in  these  states  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  as  we  expect  in  the  future 
to  have,  through  the  channels  of 
immigration  ;  and  there  has  been,  in 
many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  a  refusal  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  jillow  their  chil- 
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dren  fo  attend  the  common  schoois. 
But  this  refusal,  we  believe,  has  been 
owing  mainly  to  a  lack  of  due  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  directors  and 
teachers  of  these  schools  toward 
Roman  Catholics — to  the  fact  that 
tfoey  were  not  allowed  to  come  into 
thet schoois  on  any  other  than  a  Pro- 
testant footing — that  their  religious 
peculiarities  have  not  had  the  same 
ltl>eral  treatment,  and  have  been  de- 
nied a  title  to  the  same  liberal  treat- 
ment, which  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  Protestants  have  received — 
to  the  fact,  in  a  word,  that  it  has 
been  insisted,  unwisely  and  unfairly 
as  we  think,  that  the  common  schools 
should  be  Protestant  schools,  and 
that,  if  the  children  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics came  into  them,  they  should 
conform  to  Protestant  rules,  and 
receive  a  Protestant  education. 
Wherever  the  opposite  principle  has 
been  adopted,  and  acted  upon  long 
enough  to  banish  jealousy  and  ex- 
cite confidence,  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  Roman  Catholic  children.*  And 
we  anticipate  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing their  general  attendance  in 
the  future,  whenever  the  jealousy 
and  opposition,  which  have  unwisely 
been  excited  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  shall  be  allayed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle,  manifestly 
reasonable  and  just,  that  in  the  com- 
mon schools  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  all  denominations  shall  re- 
ceive like  treatment,  and  be  alike 
free  from  invasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  tf,  for  this 
school  system,  which,  whenever 
fairly  and  efficiently  administered, 
has  secured,  and  manifestly  will  se- 
cure, the  elementary  education  of 
the  whole  people,  we  substitute  the 
church  or  sectarian  school  system, 
the  certain  result  will  be,  that  many, 

•  We  hoped  to  receive,  but  have  not, 
in  leason  for  insertion  in  a  note  at  this 
point,  statistical  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement:  we  nave,  however,  informa- 
tion in  a  general  form  which  fullj  war- 
fmnts  us  in  making  it. 


very  many  of  th^  people  will  not 
be  educated  at-  a'l — large  masses 
will  grow  up  untad^ht  and  undisci- 
plined. 

Of  this  troth  a  little  examination 
and  reflection  will  convince  any  one. 
In  the  first  place;  there  is  in  this 
country,  and  eVen  in  those  parts  of 
it  which  have  had'lhe  most  and  best 
religious  culture,  a  large  mass  of 
)>eople  (much  larger  than  they  who 
have  not  examined  into  the  matter 
are  aware)  who  do  not  belong  to 
any,  religious  denomination.  AH 
these  would  have  a  strong  dislike  of 
sectarian  schools,  whose  avowed  ob- 
ject is  to  train  children  in  the  doc- 
trines and  praclces  of  a  particular 
denomination  or' sect  of  Christians. 
Their  chiWren  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  gathered  into  the  church 
schools,  by  the  benevolence  and  zeal 
of  the  teachers  and  patrons.  But 
the  instances  would  be  few.  The 
great  majority  would  refuse  to  send 
their  children,  especially  if  (as  It 
must  be  to  a  greater  extent  and  de- 
gree than  under  the  common  school 
system)  any  payment  should  be  re- 
quired. 

Then,  again,  some  religious  de- 
nominations, in  all  places,  would 
have  no  schools,  or  schools  inade- 
quate to  the  number  of  the  children 
belonging  to  them ;  and  yet  would 
not,  to  any  great  extent  certainly, 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  of 
other  denominations.  How  is  it 
now  with  Roman  Catholic  children, 
in  places  where,  through  jealousy  of 
Protestant  instruction,  they  are  not 
sent  to  the  common  schools  ?  To 
a  fearful  extent,  they  are  without 
any  school,  growing  up  to  maturity 
— to  the  exercise  of  social  influence 
and  of  popular  sovereignty — without 
instruction  or  discipline.  And  who 
does  not  know,  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic chureh  never  has,  in  any  coun- 
try, secured,  or  favored,  the  educa- 
tion of  all  her  people  ;  and  that,  in 
this  country,  she  is  not  strongly  dis- 
posed, and,  if  she  were,  would  be 
unable,  such  is  the  poverty  of  a 
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Urge  proportioji  i»f  ber  members,  t« 
susiaid  schoob  adeqpate  for  the  ptir- 
poee^  Nothing  i^m^re  certaio,  than 
that,  between  the  invincible  repug* 
nance  of  that  ohufch  to  send  her 
ehtJdrofi  to  scbeois  p(  other  churches 
avowedly  seciariuo,  and  her  indis- 
position and  intbilily  to  maintain  ad« 
equate  schools  oft  her  own,  large 
moflsee  of  her  children  would  be 
left  to  ignorance  with  all  its  dangers, 
crimes  and  naiseries. 

Tbe-same  ivoidd  be  the  result  to 
a  krge  extent  with  other  denomina* 
tions.  Few  pf  any  denomination 
have  a  sufitcbnt  sense,  and  many 
may  be  said  tp  have  no  sense  at  all, 
of  tho  .  imporiaace  of  education. 
In  almost  all  sxcfpt  the  large  places 
of  this  country,  some  of  the  reli- 
gious denominations  are  few  in  num- 
bers, ieeble  in  strength  and  scatter- 
ed in  location^  aid  yet  none  the  less 
attached  to  their  peculiarities,  hardly 
abte,  often  unable,  and  more  often 
indisposed,  properly  to  sustain  their 
religious  institutions.-  Now  what  is 
more  certain,  than  that,  in  such  ca- 
ses, on  the  one  hand  they  will  have 
no  schools  of  their  own,  or  schools 
very  insufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  children  scattered  here  and  there 
over  a  town  three  or  five  miles 
square,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  not  send  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  other  denominations, 
established  and  sustained  for  instruc- 
tion avowedly  sectarian  ? 

With  these  views  of  the  subject — 
and  we  see  not  bow  any  other  can 
reasonably  be  taken — we  regard  it 
as  certain,  that,  if  the  system  of 
cburoh  schools  is  substituted  for  the 
systeni  of  comnoon  schools,  multi- 
tudes, even  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try most  favored,  and  much  more  in 
those  least  favored,  with  moral  and 
religious  privileges,  will  grow  up 
without  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  even  an  elementary  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  result  worthy  to  be 
seriously  pondered  by  all,  and  espe- 
oially  by  those  who  are  disposed^ 
with  mom  or  ion  eamMtoent  to  in- 


troduce a  church  school  system, 
which,  if  successful,  will  infallibly 
displace  the  common  school  system, 
and  become  the  sole  reliance  for 
popular  education. 

2.  We  now  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  second  reason  for 
our  confident  belief  in  the  superior- 
ity of  the  common  school  lo  the  pro- 
posed church  school  system. 

The  church  schools  must,  in  ma- 
ny, the  vast  majority  of  coses,  be 
inferior  in  character  to  the  common 
schools. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  make 
this  plain.  It  is  proved  by  a  class 
of  facts  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  mnde,  such  as  these,  the 
prevalent  inadequate  sense  of  the 
importance  of  general  education, 
and  the  consequent  indisposition  to 
contribute  freely,  much  less  whh 
self-denial,  for  that  end  ;  the  minute 
sectarian  divisions  which  exist  in 
most  places ;  and  the  widely  distant 
residences  of  members  of  the  same 
denomination  in  the  same  town. 
These  facts  which  do  not  materially 
affect  the  common  schools,  in  which 
all  can  unite,  are  fatal,  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  the  excellence,  if 
not  the  existence,  of  church  schools, 
supported,  each,  solely  or  chiefly, 
by  those  of  its  own  denomination. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  these  facts, 
as  they  exist  in  our  country  towns, 
will  see  in  a  moment,  that  church 
schools  of  a  high  order  would  gen- 
erally be  impracticable,  certainly, as 
men  are,  not  to  be  expected.  In 
towns  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants,  divided  into 
four  or  more  religious  denomina- 
tions, whose  members  are  distribu- 
ted over  a  surface  four  miles  square 
or  three  miles  by  five — who  that 
knows  with  what  difficulty,  or  reluc- 
tance, and  insufficiency,  they  sup- 
port their  religious  institutions,  does 
not  know,  that,  if  they  attempted, 
in  addition  thereto,  K>  support  church 
schools,  these  schools  would  be  very 
nDeagerly  sustained,  if  sustained  at 
ail ;  wouhi  very  imperfectly  accom- 
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nodirte  the  acatttered  members  of 
the  denomination,  being  at  great  dis- 
tance from  many  of  them  ;  and 
would  inevitably  be  of  very  inferior 
character  ?  Church  schools  in  large 
cities,  and  one  central  church  school 
for  the  ablest  denominations  in  our 
largest  towns,  might  be  well  sus- 
tained ;  but,  in  all  other  cases,  they 
must  be  of  inferior  merit,  compar- 
ing very  unfavorably  with  common 
schools,  endowed,  as  these  are,  by 
state  funds,  attended  by  the  children, 
and  possessing  the  interest  and  good 
will  of  the  parents,  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  located  S6  as  to  accom- 
modate the  inhabitants  of  every 
neighborhood. 

How  much  better,  then,  to  direct 
our  zeal,  wisdom,  energy  and  pecu- 
niary liberality,  to  the  improvement 
of  our  common  schools,  to  secure 
for  them  generally,  that  high  degree 
of  perfection,  of  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, thoy  have  by  experiment 
been  proved  capable,  than  to  direct 
these  forces  to  the  establishment  of 
church  schools,  which,  if  generally 
established,  will  destroy  common 
schools,  and  will  be,  after  all,  of  ve- 
ry inferior  character. 

3.  We  have  another  reason  for 
our  decided  preference  of  the  com- 
mon school,  to  the  church  school 
system.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  necessities  of  our 
free  institutions,  with  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  influence  of  the  church  school 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
sectarian,  divisive,  narrow,  clanish, 
antirepublican. 

This  we  regard  as  a  very  weighty 
and  decisive  reason.  It  needs,  how- 
ever, little  amplification.  The  bare 
statement  of  it  is  almost  sufficient. 
Its  truth  and  force  are  at  once  seen. 
The  reality  and  character  of  these 
diverse  tendencies  of  the  two  school 
systems,  are  perceived  at  a  glance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  assimilating  the 
people  of  this  country— of  making 


them  one  hn  chtratter  and  in  spirit, 
and  of  the  value  of  insthntioos  and 
influences  for  thi^  end  ;  of  which 
educational  instkutioos  and  influen- 
ces are  most  ptacticable  and  pow- 
erful. This  assimilation  and  unity 
of  charvcter  and  spirit  are  impor* 
tant  in  all  nations,  bat  especuiily  in 
a  nation  politically  free  or  self-gov* 
erned,  where  all  are  equal  in  civH 
rights,  where  there  are  so  many 
common  privileges,  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities,  and  where  th6  60ve» 
rei^ty  ultimately  rests  in  the  whole 
people.  Tl)e  vahjo  of  educational 
institutions  and  influences,  having 
this  assimilating  and  tmiting  tenden- 
cy, as  have  common  schools  erm- 
nently,  can  not  be  easily  exegger* 
ated  in  their  relation  to  oor  native 
population,  and  especially  in  their 
relation  to  our  immigrant  popula- 
tion. As  they  come  hither  from 
all  sections,  nations  atKl  religions  of 
Europe,  it  is  important  that  their 
children  should  be  neither  uned«^ 
cated,  nor  educated  by  themselves 
— that  they  find  here  educational  in- 
institutions  for  the  tohoie  people, 
which  will  command  their  confi* 
dence,  and  secure  the  attendance  of 
their  children.  The  children  of  this 
country,  of  whatever  parentage, 
should,  not  wholly,  bat  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  educated  together — be  ed« 
ucated,  not  as  Baptists,  or  Method- 
ists, or  Episcopalians,  or  Presby* 
terians ;  not  as  Ronrmn  Catholics  or 
Protestants;  still  less  as  foreigners 
in  language  or  spirit ;  but  as  Arner^ 
icans,  as  made  of  one  blood,  and 
citisens  of  the  same  free  country- 
educated  to  be  one  harmonious  peo- 
ple. This,  the  common  school  sys* 
tem,  if  wisely  and  liberally  con* 
ducted,  is  well  fitted,  in  part  at  least, 
to  accomplish.  While  it  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  complete  eduoa* 
tion,  and  allows  ample  opportunity 
for  instruction  and  training  in  denom* 
inational  peculiarities  elsewhere, 
it  yet  brings  the  children  of  aH  sects 
together,  gives  them,  to  a  limited 
extent,  a  eommon  or  like  educatio&,' 
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and,  by  such  education,  and  by  the 
commingling,  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship which  it  involves,  in  the 
early,  unprejudiced,  and  impressi- 
blo  periods  of  life,  assimilates  and 
unites  them.  And  it  is  with  serious 
regret  that  we  see  it  recommended, 
and  zealously  urged,  to  substitute 
for  this  common  school  system,  a 
system  of  dividing  children  into  sec- 
tarian schools  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  sectarian  pe- 
culiarities— a  system  which  is  fitted 
to  lay  deep  in  the  impressible  mind 
of  childhood  thQ  foundations  of* di- 
visions and  alienations — a  system 
well  fitted  to  drive  the  children  of 
foreigners,  and  especially  of  Roman 
Catholics,  into  clans  by  themselves, 
where  ignorance  and  prejudice  re- 
specting the  native  population,  and 
a  spirit  remote  from  the  American, 
and  hostile  to  the  Protestant,  will  be 
fostered  in  them. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
hme  witnessed,  for  some  years,  in- 
fluences, and  movements,  fitted  and 
intended  to  wear  off  the  sharpness 
of  sectarian  distinctions;  to  open 
and  reduce  the  walls  of  sectarian 
division  ;  and  to  soften  sectarian  as- 
perity— fitted  to  convince  men  that 
all  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  in  their 
sect;  to  help  them  see  whatever  is 
excellent  in  other  denominations ; 
and  to  dispose  them,  while  retaining 
an  attachment  to  their  own  peculiar* 
ities,  to  place  a  paramount  value 
upon  the  great  truths  in  which  all 
true  Christians  agree,  and  to  unite 
in  common  enterprises  and  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  great  objects  of 
a  common  Christianity.  And  it  is 
with  mortification  and  impatience 
that  we  now  see  a  movement  virtu- 
ally to  subvert  our  common  schools, 
so  beneficent  for  purposes^ of  unity 
and  harmony,  on  the  ground  that 
tbey  are  not  sufiiciently  sectarian — 
that  they  do  not  admit  sectarian  in- 
struction— will  not  allow,  as  text- 
books, the  Westminster  and  Church 
(Episcopal)  Catechisms.  Must  we, 
then,  carry  our  sectarianism   into 
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every  thing  7  Can  there  not  be  one 
of  the  many  spheres  of  educational 
influence,  where  all  may  meet  as 
on  common  ground  ?  Must  our 
children  be  all  distributed  into  de- 
nominational quarters,  and  shut  up 
therein,  for  fear  they  will,  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  day,  lack  the  teaching 
of  our  sectarian  peculiarities  ?  Is 
there  nothing,  not  even  a  day -school, 
which  we  may  undertake  without 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  or  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  Must 
we  carry  into  every  thing  our  sec- 
tarian manuals,  and  utter  every- 
where our  sectarian  shibboleths  ? 
Verily,  we  had  been  encouraged  to 
hope  for  better  things.  Verily,  this 
is  a  backward  movement,  a  narrow- 
ing and  belittling  operation,  in  this 
age  of  growing  Christian  union  and 
charity, which  we  vehemently  dislike. 

IV.  The  preceding  course  of  ar- 
gument fully  evinces  the  duty  of 
good  citizens  to  sustain  the  common 
schools  rather  than  introduce  the 
church  schools,  provided  the  vari- 
eties of  religious  belief  in  our  com- 
munities do  not  render  any  safe  and 
valuable  system  of  instruction  in  the 
former  impracticable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great,  and, 
so  far  as  appears,  the  only  objection 
to  the  common  school  system — the 
religious  objection.  "  If  (say  ma- 
ny) we  must  give  up  the  teaching 
of  our  religious  doctrines  in  com- 
mon schools,  then  give  us  parochial 
schools.  Deliver  us  from  an  irreli- 
gious education  for  the  young." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  some  good 
and  able  men,  not  illiberal,  or  espe- 
cially given  to  sectarianism,  have 
by  such  views  and  feelings  been  ted 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  church 
school  movement.  Our  own  state 
of  mind  was  for  a  time  such  that 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  their 
views  and  feelings.  And  if  it  had 
not  been,  their  character  and  general 
aims  would  preclude  us  from  speak- 
ing of  them  otherwise  than  with  re- 
spect and  affection.  We  feel  entire 
confidence  however,  that  a  full  inves- 
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tiga^on  of  the  subject,  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  views  which  have 
convinced  us,  will  remove  their  . 
anxieties  concerning  the  common 
school  system,  and  confirm  them  in 
its  support 

To  this  objection  we  would  give 
such  consideration  ais  the  character 
of  those  who  indulge  it,  and  its  re- 
lations to  our  subject  require.  And 
we  express,  at  the  ouUet,  our  strong 
conviction  that,  while  many  tkeo^ 
retical  difficulties  may  easily  be 
called  up  and  set  in  array ;  yet  if  the 
several  religious  denominations  will 
act  with  an  enlightened  public  spir- 
it, with  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  the  common  weal  by 
general  education,  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  can- 
dor, liberality  and  courtesy  toward 
each  other,  the  practical  difficulties 
will  be  found  very  few  and  small. 

We  begin  by  admitting  in  full,  if 
necessary  we  will  contend  for,  the 
principle,  that,  in  common  schools, 
schools  under  state  and  civil  patron- 
age, all  religious  denominations 
should  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
should  receive  impartial  treatment, 
and  should  all  be  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  their  religious  peculiari- 
ties. The  opposite  principle,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  adopted  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that 
in  this  country  the  state  or  civil  pow- 
er is  Christian  and  Protestant,  and 
therefore  that  schools  sustained  and 
directed*  in  part  thereby  are  Chris- 
tian and  Protestant,  and  that  who- 
ever attends  them  has  no  right  to 
object  10  a  rule  requiring  all  to  stu- 
dy Christian  and  Protestant  books 
and  doctrines,  we  wholly  disbelieve 
and  deny.  The  state,  the  civil  pow- 
er in  whatever  form,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  no  more  Protestant,  or  Chri^ 
tian,  than  it  is  Jewish,  or  Mohamme- 
dan. It  is  of  no  religion  whatever. 
It  is  simply  political,  interposing,  or 
having  the  right  to  interpose,  in  nuit- 
ters  of  religion,  only  by  protecting 
its  citizens  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  whatever  it  be:   of 


course  excepting  such  violatiooe  of 
civil  rights,  or  civil  morality,  as>Q|r 
may  commit  under  pretense,  or  a 
fanatical  sense,  of  religion.  If  a 
company  of  Mohammedans  ^hoal4 
take  up  their  residence  in  one  of  our 
New  England  towns,  they  would 
be  entitled  freely  to  build  their 
mosque, and  to  exercise  their  worship 
therein  ;  and  entitled,  also,  as  citi- 
zens, should  they  become  citizens,  to 
participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
common  schools,  on  the  same  ground 
with  others — entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  of  their  religious  pe- 
culiarities, either  by  having  a  sepa- 
rate school  or  otherwise,  which  the 
peculiarities  of  other  religious  d^ 
nominations  receive.  Such  is  the 
principle  of  our  political  institutions 
on  this  subject  And  such  it  ou{^ 
to  be.  This  only  is  in  accordanco 
with  that  entire  religious-  liberty 
which  is  recognized  by  the  constitiH 
tion  of  the  United  States.  This  only 
fully  guaranties  the  rights  of  c^o- 
science,  and  the  free,  unconstrained 
exercise  of  private  judgment  in  s^ 
cred  things.  This  best  promotes 
the  general  interests,  religious  as 
well  as  civil  and  social.  And  this 
alone  accords  with  the  nature  of 
true  religion;  which  is  not  aiki 
can  not  be  exercised  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  state  as  such)  but  only  by  in- 
dividuals, acting  in  their  several 
spheres,  public  and  private — is  not, 
and  can  not  be  a  corporation  or 
state  aflfair,  but  an  aflTair  of  the  indip 
vidual  soul,  between  that  soul  oa 
the  one  hand  and  God  and  men  oa 
the  other.  According  to  all  just 
ideas  of  religion,  a  state  religion  is 
an  absurdity,  a  self-contradiction. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  A 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  undoubtedly  Christian  and 
Protestant.  And  therefore,  the  coun- 
try  is  properly  called  Christian  and 
Protestant  Moreover,  they  who  are 
chosen  to  enact  and  execute  our 
laws  are  bound,  under  their  respon^ 
sibility  as  individual  men,  to  bo 
Christians,  and  to  a<a  in  all  their 
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poblie  dutm  each  under  the  ioflu* 
•nee  of  Christian  priDciple.  This 
truth  otn  oot  be  too  thoroughly  en- 
forced  and  felt  But  the  state,  as  a 
slate,  is  simply  political — is  of  no 
religious  deoomiDation,  or  religioo, 
whatever,  any  more  than  a  bank  or 
•o  iosurance  company — is  such  as 
to  fbrbtd  the  holding  of  its  offices, 
and  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
DO  more  by  infidels,  Mohammedans> 
Jews  or  Roman  Catholics,  than  by 
Chrtstians  and  Protestants.  It  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  such  that  all  politic 
cal  privileges  and  all  civil  advanta- 
ges afibrded  thereby,  are  accessible 
and  available  to  all  alike  of  what- 
ever rdigion.  The  sooner  Chris- 
tians, generally,  understainl  and  ac- 
knowledge this  truth,  the  better — 
the  better  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
comfort  and  hope,  and  the  better  for 
their  influence  on  the  general  in- 
terests. 

^This  principle  (some  will  say) 
i»«  strong  reason  with  0^  for  favor- 
iflg  church  schools ;  ibr,  whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  we  see  that  it  is  the 
pmciple,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
HHist  in  this  country,  if  it  does  not 
DOW,  govern  our  practice  in  common 
aehoola.'^  We  say,  however,  that 
evea  on  this  principle,  there  will  be 
DO  practical  difficulty,  if  there  be 
the  exercise  of  a  proper  spirit  of 
aeeommodatiofl  and  liberality.  This 
a  brief  examination  of  the  matter 
will  evince. 

Before  entering  on  this  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  ofier  a  pre- 
liminary observation. 

Education  in  common  schools  is 
Dot,  and  is  not  designed  to  be,  a 
complete  education.  The  common 
school  is  not  like  a  family  school,  in 
which  the  whole  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  child,  or  youth,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  its  life,  are  designed  and  pro- 
vided. It  occupies  the  child,  or 
youth,  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day ;  resigning  it,  for  the  remaining 
and  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  oth- 
er influence  and  trainings— that  of 
borne,  the  ftimily,  the  saoduary,  the 


Sabbath  school,  and  society.  So 
that,  if,  on  the  principle  of  division 
af  labor,  the  common  school  should 
give  no  religioua  instruction  what- 
ever, but  sliould  confine  itself  to 
secular  or  merely  intellectual  edu- 
cation, it  could  not  properly  be  said 
that  its  influence  would  be  unfavor- 
able to  religion,  much  less  that  it 
would  be  irreligious  or  atheistic. 
And  yet  this  often  has  been  said. 
The  opponents  of  state  schools,  and 
the  advocates  of  sectarian  schools, 
in  England  and  ig  this  country,  have 
very  laboriously  and  earnestly  rais- 
ed against  common  or  state  schools 
the  cry,  ^^  a  godless  education,*'  ^ 
"  atheistic  schools."  The  Secretary 
ef  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, (Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,)  says 
in  his  last  report  to  the  Assembly, 
*^  The  neglect  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools,  is  doing  more  to 
nurture  infidelity  and  immorality, 
than  ever  was  in  the  power  of  Vol- 
taire and  Paine.  •  •  •  Alas,  how 
many  children  are  common  schooled 
aul  of  heaven !"  The  italics  are 
not  ours.  And  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  declares  that  '^  the 
education  of  these  schools,  as  it  does 
not  include  the  positive  religious  el- 
ement, a  particular  system  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  is  irreligious  and 
atheistical."  Now  this,  surely,  is 
very  illogical,  not  to  say  narrow  and 
bigoted.  During  from  four  to  six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty -four,  chil- 
dren receive  instruction  in  common 
schools  exclusively  in  the  secular 
branches  of  education,  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  history,  &c.,  and 
during  the  other  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  leA  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  parents  and  guardians,  Sabbath 
school  teachers  and  pastors,  and  to 
the  influences  of  religious  society 
and  of  the  sanctuary ;  yet  they  re- 
ceive a  '^godless  education,"  that 
secular  instruction  is'^  irreligious  and 
atheistical,"  and  those  children  ,*'are 
common  schooled  out  of  heaven!" 
Is  this  good  logic,  or  good  sense  ? 
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We  fully  ad  mill  aod  if  necessary, 
would  strenuously  coutend,  tlmt,  of 
a  complete  education,  the  religious 
instruction  and  influence  is  an  es* 
sential  part,  and  far  the  most  impor- 
tant  part ;  and  that  it  should  be  giv- 
en in  all  the  periods  of  a  child's 
life.  Any  educational  institution 
therefore,  which  assumes  for  any 
considerable  period,  the  whole  edu- 
cation  and  training  of  a  child  or 
youth,  like  Girard  College,  or  Dr. 
Arnold's  Rugby  School,  or  the  ma- 
ny family  schools  in  this  country  for 
boys  or  misses;  and  yet  gives  no 
religious  instruction  and  training,  it 
justly  said  to  give  an  irreligious  and 
godless  education.  But  to  say  the 
same  of  a  day-school  which  gives 
only  secular  instruction — instruction 
that  does  not  discredit  or  interfere 
with,  but  prepares  the  way  for  and 
indirectly  aids,  religion,  during  only 
four  or  six  hours  in  the  day,  avow- 
edly leaving  religious  instruction  to 
other  and  better  teachers,  is  pal- 
pably illogical  and  unfair.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  general  ap- 
plication of  such  logic  ?  A  boy, 
who  lives  in  his  father's  family,  is 
employed  six  hours  a  day  in  a  me- 
chanic's manufactory,  or  in  a  mer- 
chant's store,  or  in  a  bank ;  but  ho 
receives,  during  those  hours,  no  di- 
rect doctrinal  or  theological  teach- 
ing; therefore  that  employment  is 
irreligious,  and  the  manufactory,  the 
store  and  the  bank  are  atheistic  I 
A  young  man  attends  a  course  of 
chemioal  lectures ;  but  in  those  lec- 
tures hears  no  theological  or  biblical 
teaching ;  therefore  his  chemical  in- 
struction is  irreligious,  and  the  chem- 
ical lectures  are  atheistic  1  A  young 
man  becomes  a  member  of  a  medi- 
cal school,  or  a  law  school ;  but  he 
hears  from  the  professors  of  medi- 
cine or  law  no  theological  instruc- 
tion; therefore  the  medical  school 
or  the  law  school  is  irreligious  and 
atheistic  I  Plainly  in  education,  as 
well  as  in  other  things,  there  must 
be— certainly  there  may  be — a  di- 
wmoa  of  labor ;  and  secular  teach* 


log  may  be  the  excliisive  depart- 
ment— it  must  be  the  chief  depart- 
ment-—of  the  day-school ;  while  ro^ 
ligious  teaching  is  provided  in  other 
and  better  ways.  And  religNMM 
teaching  may  be  none  the  lees  reli- 
gious, because  it  is  not  given  by  the 
individual  who  teaches  reading,  wri- 
ting and  arithmetic ;  and  the  teach- 
ing in  the  department  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  should  net 
be  accounted  irreligious  and  atlieis- 
tie  because  it  is  not  conjoined  or 
combined  with  theological  teaching. 

Let  us  now  see  how  little  diffi- 
culty the  members  of  various  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  those  of 
no  religious  denomination,  will  find 
in  the  practical  working  oC  com- 
mon schools,  if  they  will  bdt  unite 
in  their  support  with  a  little  mag- 
nanimity and  charity,  guarding 
against  a  disposition  either  to  en- 
croach or  be  jealous,  and  with  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  common  weal. 

We  will  suppose  two  plans,  eitiieT 
of  which  might  be  adopted,  or  one 
in  some  places,  and  the  other  kt 
other  places,  and  consider  the  work* 
ing  of  each^-the  plan  of  giving  re» 
ligious  instruction  in  the  schools^ 
aod  the  plan  of  giving  secular  in- 
struction only,  relying  on  other  in- 
strumentalities for  the  religious  part 
of  education. 

Under  the  first  plan  there  might 
be  quite  a  variety  of  practice  to  suit 
the  various  opinions  and  feelings  o( 
different  school  districts.  In  a  large 
proportion,  we  think  a  large  majority, 
of  those  districts  which  would  decide 
to  have  any  religious  instruction  in 
their  schools,  the  people  would  pre- 
fer the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  precepts,  and  of  those 
fundamental  Christian  doctrines  in 
which  evangelical  Protestant  church- 
es agree.  Objections  would  be  made, 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  those  doctrines  which  are 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  ortho- 
dox or  evangelical.  In  such  ca- 
ses there  would  be  no  objection  lo 
reading,  or  committing  to  memory. 
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the  H0I7  SerifPtyrea,  aod  to  teacbiog 
the  acriptaral  morality  and  piety,  as 
laid  down  ia  the  ten  commaQdments 
and  the  Chrietian  precepts,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Very  little  jealousy  has  been 
encountered  with  regard  to  religious 
kiAuence  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  England.  Almost  uniformly, 
in  the  country  lowns,  the  ministers 
of  different  denominations  are  the 
prominent  members  of  the  school 
committee  and  board  of  visiters ; 
and  they  usually  find  no  difficulty, 
when  on  their  visits,  in  communi- 
cating whatever  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  in  using  whatever  religious 
infkience,  their  judgment  approves. 
If  there  should  be  districts,  as 
probably  there  would  be  a  few,  in 
which  the  members  of  different  re- 
ligious denominations,  not  satisfied 
with  the  teaching  of  the  common 
Christianity,  should  insist  on  the 
teaching  of  their  distinctive  doc- 
trines, even  so  let  it  be.  Let  each 
scholar  read  or  study  his  own  Bible, 
and  his  own  catechism.  The  pupils 
might,  if  it  should  be  thought  most 
eonvenient  and  wise,  when  the  time 
ior  religious  instruction  arrived,  be 
classified  for  this  purpose — the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  with  their  Douay  or 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  cat- 
echism, in  one  class  ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians, with  their  Church  of  England 
catechism,  in  another  ;  the  Presby- 
terians or  Congregationalists,  with 
their  catechisms,  in  another;  and 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  with 
their  doctrinal  manuals,  each  in  an- 
other ;  and  if  there  should  be  other 
▼arietios,  let  them  be  classed  ac- 
cordingly. We  think  the  working 
of  this  would  be  admirable.  It 
would  be  a  spectacle  of  unity  in 
cliversity,  very  pleasant  to  see.  It 
would  form  an  early  habit  of  agree* 
log  to  disagree,  and  of  respecting 
each  the  religious  peculiarities  and 
associations  of  the  other,  which, 
without  danger,  would  tend  greatly 
to  charity  and  harmony  in  aAer  life. 
We  know  that  is  practicable:  for 


we  have  seen  it  practiced  for  many 
years  in  a  select  school.  We  well 
recollect,  that  in  our  early  days  we 
attended,  for  many  years,  an  excel- 
lent private  school,  in  which,  every 
Saturday  forenoon,  we  received  re- 
ligious instruction  on  this  elective 
affinity  principle.  We  studied  and 
recited  our  Westminster  Catechism 
side  by  side  with  another  who  stud- 
ied and  recited  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. And  we  well  remember  our 
boyish  grievance  in  having  so  much 
the  longest  lesson. 

Or,  finally,  if  any  districts  should 
be  found  in  which  are  some  per- 
sons who  insist  on  distinctively  sec- 
tarian teaching  in  the  school,  and 
yet  are  afraid  to  have  their  children 
in  the  same  room  where  the  cate- 
chetical manuefls  of  other  sects  are 
studied  and  recited  ;  or  some  per- 
sons who  object  to  any  religious 
teaching  at  all,  while  others  insist 
upon  it;  even  ihese  rare  and  ex- 
treme cases  could  be  accommoda- 
ted in  this  way — by  having  the  di- 
rect religious  teaching,  by  the  school 
teacher,  or  by  ministers  of  religion, 
confined  to  particular  school  hours ; 
and  leaving  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren during  those  hours  optional 
with  their  parents.  This  is  the 
method  recommended,  in  like  cases, 
by  Dr.  Vaughau. 

We  will  now  consider  the  other 
plan — ^the  plan  of  dispensing  entire- 
ly with  direct  religious  instruction 
in  the  common  schools,  and  assign- 
ing that  to  other  places  and  teach- 
ing—the plan  which  has  our  deci- 
ded preference.* 

*  ThiR  is  the  plan  preferred  by  (bat  en- 
lightened, statesman,  and  excellent  man. 
Lord  Morpeth.  **•  I  am  assuming  that  we 
can  not  attain  that  which  I  should  myself 
prefer — that  is,  schools  to  which  all  should 
resort,  and  by  which  all  should  be  t>ene- 
fitted  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  worship ;  to  attain  which  desira- 
ble end  I  am  ready,  aa  I  have  stated  to 
all  the  audiences  I  have  addressed  on  the 
subject,  to  forego  the  giving  of  any  special 
religious  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  routine  basinesi  of  the  school,  ttid  to 
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The  adoption  of  this  plan  aettloa 
entirely  the  whole  vexed  question 
about  sectarian  religious  teaching, 
by  avoiding  religious  teaching  alto- 
gether— a  fact  which  decidedly  re- 
commends the  plan,  provided  it  can 
be  practiced  without  detriment  to 
religious  interests.  That  it  can,  ex- 
perience abundantly  teaches.  It 
is  no  new  plan.  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed, essentially,  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  England  for  thirty 
or  forty  years.  There  has  been, 
probably,  some  variety  in  different 
districts.  In  a  few,  perhaps,  the 
catechism  has  been  taught,  though 
we  have  known  no  such  case  with- 
in thirty  years.  Usually  there  has 
been  no  direct  religious  instruction, 
except  when  the  school  visiters,  at 
the  close  of  their  examination,  have 
made  addresses  to  the  children  of  a 
moral  or  religious  character.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  read 
the  Bible  in  classes,  or  in  the  whole 
school  as  one  class.  But  this  with- 
out note  or  comment  can  hardly 
be  called  religious  instruction,  and 
probably  is,  for  religious  purposes, 
worse  than  nothing,  because  of  the 
irreverent  and  trifling  associations 
thereby  connected  with  that  sacred 
book  :  and  on  this  account  it  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  dispensed  with 
by  some  excellent  private  teachers. 
80  that  we  may  say  that  the  plan  of 
giving  no  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion, has,  in  its  essential  features, 
been  practiced  generally  in  the  com* 
mon  schools  of  New  England  for 
thirty  years.  And  yet  we  have  not 
found  that  the  children  of  New 
England  have  been  '*  common  schooU 
ed  out  o(  heaven.^'  We  have  not 
found  that  this  practice  has  ^^  done 
more  to  nurture  infidelity  and  im- 
morality than  ever  was  in  the  power 
of  Voltaire  or  Paine."    On  the  con. 

leave  that  to  their  own  pattore,  to  then* 
own  parents,  to  the  Sunday  school,  to 
their  own  sanctuaries,  and  to  the  no  lees 
precious  altar  of  the  family  hearth.*'^ 
SmscA  of  Lord  Morpttk,  €t  Wak^fiM,  m 
JhigmttUit. 


trary,  there  is  now  much  less  of  tn* 
fidelity  and  immorality  in  New  £ng« 
land  than  there  was  forty  years  ago. 
Nor  have  our  most  enlightened 
Christian  men  perceived,  in  the  re« 
suits  of  the  practice,  any  detriment 
to  religious  interests. 

There  is,  in  our  view,  a  manifest 
and  great  disadvantage  in  mixing  up 
the  teaching  of  sacred  truths  with 
the  hurry,  bustle,  irksomeness,  and 
restless  rogaery  of  a  day-schooL 
And  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
manifest  and  great  advantage  in 
having  such  teaching  by  itself,  where 
it  can  be  approached  with  becoming 
seriousness,  and  linked  with  solemn 
and  auxiliary  associations.  And 
therefore  we  prefer  a  division  of  la- 
bor in  the  work  of  education  ;  af 
signing  the  department  of  secular  in- 
struction to  day-schools,  and  that  of 
direct  religious  instruction  to  other, 
and  for  the  purpose  better,  instru- 
mentalities— Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers, the  sanctuary,  pastors,  the  ftim- 
ily,  and  especially  parents.  We 
would  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
such  teaching  in  any  measure  taken 
off  from  these  instrumentalities,  by 
the  idea  that  such  teaching  is  given 
in  the  day-school.  Indeed,  such 
teaching  is  chiefly  provided,  by 
judicious  parents  and  guardians, 
through  these  other  instrumental!* 
ties  ;  and  little  reliance  is  placed  by 
them  on  direct  religious  instruction 
in  day-schools,  even  where  it  il 
given.  We  regard  it  as  a  calamity 
to  encourage  in  any  way  the  falla- 
cious idea  that  direct  religious  in* 
struction  in  a  day-school  is  of  mtich 
value,  and  can  take  the  4>lace,  to 
any  extent,  of  such  instruction  gives 
elsewhere.  The  example  and  spir- 
it, the  insensible  influence,  of  a  tru- 
ly pious  teacher,  we  estimate  very 
highly.  Such  a  teacher  will  have 
an  important  religious  influence  on 
the  pupils,  though  giving  no  doe* 
trinal  instruction  :  while,  on  the  otb* 
er  hand,  a  teacher  of  an  irreligious 
and  triflrog  character,  though  teach' 
iDg  a  oatechim,  or  tlMology  ia  otb> 
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er  formi,  would  have  an  mfluence 
far  from  salutary.  We  cau  DOt  be 
too  careful  as  to  the  personal  char* 
acter  and  influence  of  our  teachers. 
But  as  to  theological  instructioo,  we 
cae  not  ordinarily  expect  them  to 
have  the  proper  qualifications  for  it ; 
nor  have  they,  in  a  day-school,  the 
proper  place  and  time  for  it.  It 
should  be  f^iven,  we  prefer  that  chil- 
-dren  should  receive  it,  in  other  pla* 
ces,  and  from  better  instructors. 

The  day-school  is,  indeed,  a  pow- 
erAil  auxiliary  to  religion,  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  it  teaches  el- 
enseotary  knowledge,  and  gives  the 
power  of  studying  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  books.  It  disciplines 
the  intellectual  faculties.  It  disci- 
plines the  will,  and  the  moral  feelings. 
By  a  proper  government,  it  teach- 
es and  necessiuites  subordination 
to  superiors,  subjugation  of  self-will 
and  self-indulgence,  regard  for  truth, 
control  of  the  temper,  industrious, 
patient  and  persevering  application, 
and  that  reverence  for  the  Deity  and 
sacred  things,  and  those  universal 
principles  of  morals,  in  which  all 
agree.  In  a  word,  the  daily  disci- 
pline of  a  school,  and  the  incidental 
moral  teaching  it  implies,  work  right 
principles  into  the  mkids  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  in  the  permanent 
form  of  habits.  So  that  the  day- 
school  is  an  important  preparative 
and  aid,  to  religious  teaching.  But 
its  direct  religious  or  doctrinal  in- 
sUruetion,  when  attempted,  is  of  ve- 
ry little  value,  if  it  is  not,  as  we 
think  it  is  on  the  whole,  worse  than 
nothing.  Of  course  there  are  man- 
ifest and  decided  exceptions — in  the 
case  of  teachers  of  peculiar  piety, 
and  competency  for  religious  in- 
struction. But  this  does  not  invali- 
date the  general  truth  :  which  is  at- 
tested by  enlightened  observation — 
the  observation  of  those  acquainted 
with  private  schools  in  which  reli- 
gious instruction  is  attempted,  (for, 
as  we  have  said,  there  has  been  al- 
most none  in  our  public  schools,) 
and  by  the  observation  of  those  who 


have  been  familiar  with  the  national 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  where 
somewhat  thorough  religious  teach- 
ing is  required.  Some  testimony  of 
this  latter  kind  we  will  adduce. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W. 
Noel,  whom  our  readers  know  as  an 
able  and  evangelical  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  a  report, 
which,  as  an  inspector  of  schools, 
he  addressed  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  after  having 
spent  two  months  in  visiting  195 
schools,  writes  thus — we  have  room 
for  only  a  short  extract — "But  it 
was  in  their  underatanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  daily  read,  that  I  regret- 
ted  to  find  the  most  advanced  chiU 
dren  of  the  national  schools  so  ex- 
tremely defective.  Not  only  were 
they  oAen  ignorant  of  the  principal 
facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
could  not  answer  even  the  simplest 
questions  upon  the  chapters  which 
they  had  most  recently  read.  Nor 
was  their  religious  ignorance  les- 
sened by  their  knowledge  of  the 
catechism.  I  several  times  exam- 
ined the  first  class  upon  a  portion  of 
the  eatechism,  and  I  never  once 
found  them  to  comprehend  it.  •  •  • 
Both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the 
monitors,  and  in  repeating  the  cate- 
chism, the  children  showed  a  mark- 
ed inattention  and  weariness,  occa- 
sionally varied,  when  the  master's 
eye  was  not  on  them,  by  tokens  of 
roguish  merriment  *  •  •^  Being 
thus  made  the  medium  through  which 
reading  and  spelling  are  taught,  it 
(the  Bible)  becomes  associated  in 
their  minds  with  all  the  rebukes  and 
punishments  to  which  bad  reading, 
or  false  spelling,  or  inattention  in 
class  exposes  them  ;  and  it  is  well 
if  being  thus  used  for  purposes  nev» 
er  designed^  it  do  not  become  per* 
manently  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
irksome  and  repulsive^ 

Equally  decisive,  and  more  di- 
rectly to  the  confirmation  of  our  po- 
sition, is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Vau- 
ghan. — "  For  our  own  part,  we  h%ve 
always  entertained  a  very  low  opin- 
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ion  of  the  religious  iDslructioD  giv- 
en  in  day-schools,  and  of  the  reli- 
gious impression  produced  by  it. 
We  have  thought  that  a  fuss  has 
been  made  about  it  wonderfully 
greater  than  the  thing  Itself  would 
justify.  It  has  reminded  us  too 
much  of  our  Oxford  religionists, 
who  would  pass  for  being  very  pi- 
ous because  prayers  are  read  in 
the  college  chapel  every  morning. 
We  admit  most  readily,  that  the 
training  of  a  good  day-school  may 
prepare  a  young  mind  for  receiv- 
ing religious  lessons  with  advantage 
from' the  lips  of  a  parent,'a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  or  a  minister;  but 
the  man  must  have  been  a  sorry  ob- 
server of  day-schools,  who  can  re- 
gard the  religious  instruction  obtain- 
ed there  as  being,  while  existing 
alone,  of  any  great  value."* 

^'  But,  while  I  believe  many  pious 
persons  are  most  honest  in  their  de- 
mand^ on  this  point,  and  while  I  ad- 
roit that  many  teachers  in  daily 
schools  do  their  best  to  give  a  reli- 
gious cast  to  their  instructions,  I  am 
still  obliged  to  repeat,  that  I  have  a 
very  humble  opinion  of  the  direct 
religious  instruction  which  is  given 
ui  day-schools,  or  that  can  ever  be 

fiven  in  such  institutions.  Nor  do 
speak  without  experience  on  this 
subject.  I  have  served  more  than 
one  apprenticeship  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  schools  on  the  British 
system,  and  the  great  benefit  of 
such  schools  I  have  always  found  to 
consist,  not  in  any  direct  religious 
impression  produced  by  them,  but 
in  their  adaptation  to  prepare  the 
young  for  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion with  advantage  elsewhere.  My 
experience,  in  this  respect,  must  be, 
I  feel  assured,  that  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  have  been  ob- 
servant of  the  working  of  day- 
schools.  In  other  departments,  men 
soon  become  alive  to  the  advantage 
of  a  division  of  labor;    and   why 

*  The  British  Quarterly  Review,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  271. 


should  not  popular  educatioo  par- 
take of  benefit  from  such  arrange- 
ments? Why  noight  not  one  part 
of  education  be  given  by  the  schooN 
master,  another  by  the  parent,  by 
the  minister  of  religion,  or  by  thi 
Sunday  school  teacher  ?  Does  re- 
ligion cease  to  be  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, because  not  taught  by  the  per- 
son who  teaches  reading  and  arith- 
metic ?  In  fact,  is  there  not  danger 
that  sacred  things  may  lose  some- 
thing of  their  sacredness  by  being 
mixed  up  with  the  rough  and  of^ea 
noisy  routine  of  a  day-school  ?  One 
would  think  that  to  give  religion  a 
place  apart  aAer  this  manner,  and 
to  approach  it  with  a  special  serious- 
ness, would  be  to  secure  attention  to 
it,  only  the  more  becoming  and  prom- 
ising. Sure  I  am,  there  are  many 
considerate  and  devout  persons  who 
would  prefer  such  a  method  purely 
on  account  of  its  better  religious 
tendency.  Let  the  day-school  in- 
culcate a  reverence  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  a  love  of  every  thing 
kind,  generous  and  noble- hearted, 
and  let  the  directly  religious  instruc- 
tion be  grafted  upon  such  teaching, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  agents, 
and  not  of  the  method,  if  you  do 
not  realize  a  scheme  of  popular  ed- 
ucation of  the  highest  value.  Nor 
can  I  doubt  that  the  intermixture  of 
the  children,  of  all  sects,  in  such 
schools,  would  tend  to  abate  our 
sectarian  animosities,  and  render  the 
next  generation,  in  that  respect,  an 
improvement  on  the  past."* 

Here  we  leave  the  subject.  It  is 
one  in  which  we  feel  the  deepest  in- 
terest :  for  it  is  one,  we  believe,  of 
great  moment.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend our  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions to  public  attention.  They 
seem  to  us,  not  only  true,  but  time- 
ly. There  has  been  manifested,  of 
late,  a  growing  disposition  to  dis- 
honor and  abandon  our  noble  and  be- 

*  Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  on  the  queation  of  popular  •£> 
ucatioo. 
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fttfieeot  tysteoi  of  coiattoii  schoolsi 
aDd  to  substitute  fbr  k  a  system  of 
sectarian  schools,  whtek  must  be  in- 
ferior in  charaeter,  aod  (what  is 
BAore  impoftam)  can  not  perform  the 
work  wbieh  common  schools,  when 
wieely  and  energeiieally  administer- 
ed, perform  so  well-**the  vhal  work 
of  general  education,  of  educating 
ihe  wh^le  people — a  system,  more- 
avBTf  hostile  to  social  and  civil  har** 
miDny*  Wa  can  not  but  think  thst 
if  the  snbject  is  fairly  placed  befiore 
^  public  mind,  ibis  movement  will 
be  arrested.  We  hope — perhaps  it 
is  hoping  agikinst  hope— that  our 


Pres^yteriao  irethrea  (old  aeboot) 
who  have  recommended  and  com- 
menced the  movement,  will  recede. 
Certainly  we  hope  that  no  other  de- 
Dominaiion  will  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Far  distant  be  the  day — let  it 
never  come^ — when,  in  our  beloved 
New  England,  the  time-tested  and 
time-honored  common  school  sys- 
tem shall  be  abandoned,  or  weak- 
ened. Rather  let  renewed,  perse- 
vering and  united  efforts  be  put 
forth  to  give  it  universally  that  per- 
fection, of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
wliich  al ready, «in  many  places,  it 
has  nearl]»  attained. 


REV.   MR.  BELLOWS 


ON   THE    MORAL    GOVERNMENT 
OF  GOD.« 


Thb  diaeourses  which  we  have 
taken  as  the  basis  of  our  article, 
while  severally  of  much  significance, 
dertfo  aa  additional  interest  from 
their  relation  to  one  another ;  a 
relation  which  wo  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to^explain^ 

The  first  is  an  ordination  sermon 
hy  the  Rev.  H.  Bellows,  pastor  of 
the  chnroh  of  the  Divine  Unity  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  chief- 
ly ressarkable  for  a  very  earnest, 
aod  very  orthodox,  exhibition  of  the 
object  and  eflR>rts  of  the  Christian 
tniakrter.  It  commences  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  charge  made  against  Cat- 
▼in  aad  his  school,  of  an  inordinate 


*  1.  Relation  cf  Christianity  to  Human 
JVbCurt.'-^A  Sermon  preached  at  the  or- 
disation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Knapp  as  col- 
league Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  6,  1847.  Published  by  request 
of  the  Society.    Boston. 

2.  J^Mture  of  the  JitonemmU>—A  Dis- 
course delivered  by  appointment  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  20, 1847.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Pastor  of  the 
Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York. 

3.  Doctrine  of  ihe  Jtimement. -^Th^ 
CbriithiD  Inquirer.    New  York. 
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attachment  to  the  epistolary  and 
doctrinal  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament* Against  this  charge  Mr. 
Bellows  offers  a  vindication,  which, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  indi- 
cates so  just  and  candid  a  view  of 
the  subject,  that  we  accept  it  with 
very  sincere  gratitude.  He  passes 
to  a  censure,  equally  just,  in  our 
opinion,  of  the  somewhat  vague  and 
unsettled  views  of  those  who  make 
this  objection,  and  specifies  their 
*^  want  of  a  Christian  theology,"  as 
a  serious  deficiency.  Entering  thus 
upon  his  subject,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  minister's 
efforts,  with  reference  to  ^^  the  end, 
the  obstacles,  and  the  instrumental- 
ity." So  entirely  is  the  sermoa 
conformed  to  the  views  frequently 
cherished  among  ourselves,  so  ex- 
act is  its  coincidence  of  statement 
with  a  certain  kind  of  evangelical 
preaching,  that  we  despair  of  con- 
veying any  just  view  of  it  without 
larger  extracts  than  our  limits  will 
allow.  The  object  of  the  preacher 
he  defines  to  be  ^^  a  fixed  and  at- 
tainable chancy.  It  is  a  new  heart 
that  he  is  to  create.  His  object  ia 
not  so  much  to  form  the  Chriotiaa 
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obani«terMt#  bofel  ibe  Ckral«D 
BatiM^  His  fum  W  th«  regeoeratien 
af  BMO,  oot  bis  developi»eDt/^  ^. 
Tbe  grand  obtlucU  u>  the  aovor 
veigoty  of  Go4  lA  tb«  soul,  be  inai»> 
laicMi  to  be  a  oatural  aod  bereditarv 
depravity ;  a  sometbiog  lyiog  back 
of  human  character,  and  for  which, 
though  oot  the  result  of  any  activity 
of  ours,  we  are  consciously  and 
justly  responsible.  His  stateraents 
under  this  head  are  somewhat  re^ 
markable,  and  fall  short  of  the 
highest  orthodoxy  only  in  fulling  to 
affirm  that  man's  d^ravity  is  IdaL 
He  says,  (p.  20,)  '^  1  feartBot  to  re- 
cognize an  alienation  of  the  natural 
man  from  God.  I  fear  oot  to  see  a 
native  proclivity  to  evil  in  man.  I 
hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  the 
influence  of  herediiary  depravity. 
Man  is  not  only  imperfect,  prone  to 
evil,  certain  to  fall  from  perfect  pu- 
rity and  obedience,  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  original  nature  as 
Adam  fell,  but  he  is  far  more  ea^po- 
sed  by  his  constitutional  relations  to 
sinful  progenitors,  aod  bis  ordinary 
exposure  to  sinful  parental  and  so* 
cial  influences  anterior  to  his  moral 
agency.  Nay,  further,  I  scruple 
oot  to  acknowledge  bis  accountable* 
ness  for  sin  which  he  can  not  but 
commit ,'*  6i£c»  This  is  certainly  a 
very  near  approach  to  standard  or- 
thodoxy. We  hesitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce it  after  a  highly  approved 
pattern  of  sound  undiscriminating 
and  resolute  orthodox  assertion. 
These  facts  justify,  in  Mr.  B.^s  opio* 
ion,  no  objection  to  the  purity  or 
justice  of  God,  unless  we  could 
^*  first  establish  the  point  that  there 
are  no  provisions  for  strengthening 
this  moral  feebleness,  and  mending 
this  nnful  bia$^  and  even  turning 
them  to  the  account  of  man^s  moraJ 
dignity  and  God's  glory .'* 

Admitting  himself  an  extended 
fcbeme  of  such  ^'  provisions,"  he 
maintains  that  moral  and  physical 
•vil  sustain  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  government,  are 
I  alika  of  moral  discipliAe  lie 


»ao ;  an4  ti»t  eeaseyiaatly ,  to  <to4 
^^  there  is  no  evil." 

The  iimtrMmintMip  by  whieii 
man's  recovery  is  ie  be  accomplieli* 
#d,  is  in  earnest  and  exieaded  phraaa 
declared  to  be  ''  Chxistian'Hy^''  as  die 
result  of  an  indispensable  divine  ior 
lerpositioo,  ^^  applied  to  bumao  na* 
lure." 

Tbe  diseourse  of  Dr.  Skianaf^ 
which  we  have  placed  seooad  ia  aa» 
der,  was  prepared  aod  published  by 
request  of  the  Syood,  to  which  il 
was  preached.  Our  design  deas 
not  permit  ua  to  examine  k  ftmtUom 
larly ;  though  we  can  net  paas  il 
by  without  some  expression  of  our 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  it.  It  is 
chaste,  yet  forcible  in  style,  artistia 
and  scholarlike  in  arrangement,  aod 
exceedingly  just  aod  vigerous  in  in 
reasonings.  The  view  maintained 
in  it  exhibits  the  atonement,  not  as 
a  aatisfiiKstion  to  any  vindicatory  im^ 
pulse  of  the  divine  nature,  iMit  as  a 
yneasure  rendered  iodispeasable  b|F 
the  perfection  of  the  divii^  charaei 
ler  and  gqvecnmeiit.  The  diviae 
character  being  the  graod  aeearit|F 
of  the  universe,  requires  the  /ulleal 
manifestation.  Where  traaegraseion 
has  occurred,  penalty  is  ardioarily 
the  iodispeoaable  means  of  this  maa* 
ifestation ;  and  if  penalty,  be  if  a* 
tematieally  forborne,  some  measure 
which  may  equally  illuatrale  thA 
emotions  and  purposea  of  God  ta* 
wards  sin,  beoomaa  of  tbe  higbesl 
necessity.  It  ought  perhaps  lo  ba 
observed,  however,  that  the  opetar 
tion  of  a  retributive  sentiment  ia 
the  infliction  of  literal  jmnishmsnty 
the  discourse  nowhere  denies ;  it  19 
only  in  reference  to  a  substitmed 
sufferer  that  Dr.  S.  questions  its 
influence.  With  this  limiUitioo,  we 
deem  his  argument  upon  the  sab* 
ject  altogether  correct.  The  dis- 
course, aAer  presenting  this  view  in 
a  most  distinct  and  discriminatii^ 
manner,  discusses  briefly,  but  deci- 
sively, the  whole  bodv  of  tbe  ca^> 
rent  obiections  to  the  doctrine,  and 
concludea  with  ao  amf^tic  rebuk^ 
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of  tiM  sin  wfabh  ekber^bspMs  or 
Aeoies  it  Oo  the  vhab,  w«  know 
»oi  where  lo  fiad  is  the  same  brief 
eompeoi^  an  aceouot  of  the  phiio* 
■spbioal  groofidt  oa  whieh  tho  ro* 
sealed  faat  of  the  atooemeat  rests, 
which  is  at  the  same  'time  so  eie< 
gaat  aad  so  cooeiiisive  as  thn. 

No.  8,  is  an  ua finished  series  of 
•siays  on  the  same  subjact,  in  the 
aahiniBS  of  the  Ohristiaa  Inqaifor, ' 
(a  Unitarian  paper  in  the  eity  of 
New  York,)  from  the  pen  of  Rot. 
Mr.  Beilows,  its  editor.  In  connec* 
lion  with  a  review  of  the  sarmoo 
last  mamkmed,  Mr.  B.  here  oofolds 
his  ooDoeplion  of  the  divine  gevero' 
■wni,  and  of  the  relatiooa  which  sin 
sostaios  to  it;  and  it  is  to  the  sya^ 
torn  of  theaghi  here  developed,  that 
we  wish  BAore  particularly  to  oaM 
attentioiK 

These  articles,  five  in  number^ 
are  somewhat  diffuse,  and  the  seve* 
lal  topies  of  thought  and  arfameal 
ase  not  formally  and  prominently 
ndkated.  We  are  obliged,  there- 
iMre,  to  select  Utf  ourselves  from 
the  body  ef-each  article,  such  state* 
Meats  as  seem  to  us  of  the  most  sig- 
aifieance ;  a  circumstance  which 
nust  be  our  excuse,  should  Mr.  B. 
think  that  we  fail  to  gi^vs  a  just  ex- 
hibition of  his  views. 

In  the  first  number  he  developa 
the  Unitarian  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, (disclaiming  that  name,  how^ 
ever,)  that  man  is  recoeciled  to  God 
by  the  inilueoce  of  the  life,  love, 
aiid  teachings  of  Christ.  In  the  sec- 
ead,  be  attributes  to  the  evangelical 
view  of  the  atooen>eot  an  iafiuence 
ef  a  highly  salutary  kind  in  the  past 
history  ef  the  church ;  but  thinke 
that  he  can  accept  ^  all  that  is  per- 
manent aqd  evangelical  in  the  doc- 
trine,^' while  be  "  rejects  the  theo- 
logical theory  which  has  handed  it 
down  to  US.'*  In  the  third,  he  en- 
ters upon  an  examination  of  Dr.  S.'s 
sermon,  and  freely  admits  that  the 
doctrine,  as  here  presented,  '^  is  free 
from  many  or  most  of  the  objec* 
tiens  comsMaly  arfed  agaioat  it.'' 


It  gives  OS  pleasure  to  record  these 
frank  and  concHiattag  statements, 
and  to  express  our  apprectatioa  of 
the  manliness  and  courtesy  in  which 
Mr.  B.  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  his 
remarks,  a  form  of  the  doctnae 
which  we  deem  so  elevated  and  aa- 
exoeptionable.  Nor  are  we  withoui 
hope  that  the  doctrine  may  yel 
con>e  to  stand  above  the  only  ob- 
jection which  he  distinctly  presents, 
viz.,  that  the  divine  nature  is  inca- 
pable of  suffering.  This  assump- 
tion, we  can  not  but  consider  utter- 
ly repugnant  to»  that  most  unques- 
tioned of  Unitarian  principles,  that 
the  divine  benevolence  forbids  the 
final  misery  of  the  wicked.  FoTi 
such  misery  can  cause  no  pain  to  a 
being  who  is  not  susceptible  of  pain ; 
and  if  infinite  benevolence  would 
act  be  pained  by  it,  it  is  diffiealt 
to  see  on  what  grounds  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  infliction.  Any 
ropugnance  of  our  sympathies  must, 
in  that  case,  be  referred  to  the  fact 
that  our  capacities  are  finite,  and 
will,  of  course,  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  we  expand  into  the  likeness 
of  the  ever  blessed  God.  The  two 
principles  can  not  by  any  ingenuity 
be  woven  into  the  same  scheme.  If 
God  is  not  susceptible  of  sufferiag, 
ail  objection  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment, loMcA  is  derived  from  the  di- 
9ine  benevolence^  falls  to  the  ground ; 
if  He  is,  the  only  objection  which 
Mr.  B.  deems  it  worth  while  to  urge 
against  our  views  of  the  atonement, 
is  swept  away. 

In  the  remaining  articles  of  the 
series,  Mr.  B.  exhibits  at  large  his 
conception  of  the  divine  government, 
and  aims  to  present  one  which,  while 
philosophical  and  just  in  itself,  shall 
dispense  with  all  necessity  of  aa 
atonement.  The  foundation  of  the 
system  is  laid  in  the  universality  of 
the  divine  purposes.  ^  We  con- 
ceive," he  says,  "  that  the  creation, 
history  and  destiny  of  the  race  ai 
roan,  is  a  whole ;  having  no  acei* 
dents,  exigencies,  or  unforeseen,  or 
vnpvovided  hi,  eireiimstaDees  b^ 
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loAgiDg  to  k."  '*  Taking  M§  www 
of  th«  matter  vb  have  no  ob^edioo 
to  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  falU  nor 
to  the  supposttioo  of  the  fall  of  the 
race  in  Adam,  because  it  conneda 
itaelf,  in  our  view,  directly  with  the 
rite  of  the  race  in  Christ,  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  6fc.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  philosophieai  or  moral  difiieuU 
ty  in  the  representative  character 
Adam  is  made  to  assume.  •  •  • 
His  acts  may  be  considered  fitly  as 
the  acts  of  the  race,  that  is,  in  his 
place  any  other  member  of  the  race 
would  have  acted  as  he  did.  *  ^ 
He  illustrated  ihe  fact  of  human  im- 
perfection and  weakness ;  the  fact 
that  in  the  order  of  God's  providence 
the  race  was  to  win  its  way  to  glory 
and  happiness  through  the  woful  ex- 
perience of  transgression ;  the  fact 
that  sin  vhu  to  become  a  great  o,ee»» 
ey  in  the  moral  development  of  tim 
human  race,^^ 

Sin  is  abundantly  declared  to  have 
entered  into  the  divine  plan,  not  as 
an  undesirable  element,  but  as  the 
indispensable  means  of  our  moral 
culture.  Of  course  the  idea  of  any 
proper  abhorrence  and  punishment 
of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator, 
i»  out  of  the  question :  and  the  di- 
vine government,  becomes  simply  a 
scheme  of  moral  development  and 
education.  Thus,  Mr.  B.  maintains 
Umt  *^  in  the  fall,''  our  first  parents 
^entered  upon  that  experience 
which  is  strictly  human  and  upon 
which  our  nature  was  originally 
framed  to  depend  for  its  culture  and 
trae  progress."  *' Christ  came,*  • 
■ot  to  enable  God  to  do  what  his  at- 
tributes would  not  allow  him  to  do 
before ;  hut  to  become  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  Almighty 
might  carry  on,  to  its  completion,  a 
work  of  moral  and  spiritual  educa- 
tion, always  in  his  purpose  and  «/• 
vHUfs  in  process.^^  He  maintains 
that  ^^  theologians  have  too  general* 
\f  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
tiiat  the  moral  government  of  God 
was  characteristically  a  penal  gor- 
;"  aad  frooaeds  to  shtfir 


that  the  valoe  ef  ai^  govaraflsent 
must  depend  on  ita  efficaey  as^a 
means  of  moral  ilium ioatieii ;  «ad 
ita  strength,  upon  the  hoM  k  gains 
oa  the  atiGdeiioBs  of  its  subjects  bf 
its  iocnlcatiom  of  trutb>  and  maui^ 
featations  of  'goodness  toward  them. 
So  high  is  his  ^stttaate  of  the  iila» 
minating  influence  of  moral  law, 
that  even  where  it  demands  aetvss 
which  sorpasses  all  our  oapachy  ol* 
obedience,  its  imposkioo  is  not  u«- 
just;  ^  its tinequalness  in  respect  of 
human  power  being  balanced  by  ita 
blessedness  in  respect  of  homan  ed- 
ucation." Man  being  thuanatata^ 
ly  unable  to  obey,  the  law  ooald  not 
liBve  been  designed  to  seoare  hia 
obedience,  but  only  his  edueattoaf 
and  consequently  disobedience  can 
not  in  justice  be  made  the  ground  of 
any  very  serious  procedures.  ^  if 
we  any  where  found,"  says  Mr.  fi., 
^*^  that  the  law  which  was  imte  deaths 
was  allowed  to  terminate  in  tieath  | 
or  that  man's  exposure  to  ram  wns 
permitted  to  be  retdized ;  if  man 
proving  in  all  cmtes  ineapMt  af 
keeping  the  law,  and  therefore  fall* 
k)g  under  the  ehadotoof  its  peaaU 
ties,  was  left  to  fall  under  the  aetnal 
substance  of  them^— then  would  ba 
the  time  to  eotnplainJ*^ 

Before  proceed'mg  to  any  argn* 
ment  upon  the  views  thus  presented, 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  grand  features  oA*  the 
system.  Moral  development,  '^  tiia 
moral  dianity  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  €rod,''  the  comprehensive  objeet 
of  the  divine  administratiott  ;  of 
this,  SIN  the  indi$pensabie  meant ; 
sin,  therefore^  no  real  evil ;  and  eon* 
sequently,  no  need  of  any  atone^ 
ment  for  it,  and  no  jostice  in  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  it.  Then 
too,  the  race  in  Adam  ;  sharing  his 
fall,  and  becoming  responsible  for 
*^  dispositions  opposed  to  goodness 
which  we  may  hicve  inherited^  and 
eon  not  wholly^  and  at  all  times,  re* 
m^"  moral  responsibility  ther@n>i^ 
and  the  whole  government 'of  Gc|§ 
tadesd,  a  meteafparattts^nf^'illii^ 
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miifctioo ;''  fan  which  ^  aH  the  vx* 
petieaecs  of  the  niee  are  mh€0iuUlf 
eM^mlitU  10  the  end  efer  kept  ia 
▼iew  ;''  aod  heace,  the  fiill  and  its 
oemiqeencea,  ee  Mr.  B.  dtMinctly 
mnouooesy  not  to  be  ^^  depbred  1*' 
We  ask  our  readers,  here  partieu* 
larly  to  niark  the  orthodox  priocU 
plea  of  theology  on  which  theee 
wide  and  terrihle  departures  from 
erangelieal  truth  are  jastifyiag 
thafiieelves.  We  beg  them  to  coi>> 
sider,  whether  those  prieciples  do 
not  lofieaHy  neeessitate  the  mehia* 
ehoiy  aod  dangeroas  issues  they 
have  reunited  ;  and  whether  it  is  net 
time  lor  ail,  who  lore  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  to  make  ep  their 
minds  to  an  earnest,  and  if  possi- 
ble discriminating,  repudiation  of 
principles,  liable  to  such  peroicious 
abase.  To  us,  it  is  no  small  satis« 
iKxtioR,  that  it  is  not  our  view  of  the 
government  of  God,  which  furnish- 
ee  to  Unitarian  error  the  foundatioti 
which  it  deems  more  sure  than  any 
it  can  itself  originate ;  and  for  which 
in  eoaseqoence,  it  seems  now  dis- 
posed to  abafidon  every  other. 

Our  first  inquiry,  in  reference  to 
this  attempt  to  harmonise  the  exis- 
lenoe  ef  evil  with  the  character  of 
God,  respects  the  extent  to  which 
this  vindication  of  evil  may  with 
propriety,  aod  nnist  with  consistency 
be  carried.  If  Adam's  sin  is,  after 
alt,  aot  to  be  deplored,  we  wcmid 
ask  whether  it  stands  distinguished 
in  this  respect,  from  other  acts  of 
dtsobedienee,  or  whether  Adam's 
sobseqneat  transgressions,  and  those 
of  his  posterity,  all  fall  within  -the 
same  category  with  the  first  For 
ourselves,  we  discern  no  reason  why 
^y  may  net,  and  must  not,  be 
viewed  alike.  Supposing  the  moml 
consequences  of  the  fall  to  be  really 
e«il,  we  can  not  see  that  the  im- 
measity  of  this  evil  at  all  hallows 
or  sanctifies  the  act  d  the  apostasy. 
Supposing  them  not  to  be  really  evil, 
we  can  not  see  why  those  conse- 
quences, or  any  one  of  them,  should 
be  deplored,  or  re§ieaed«    The  ar« 


Knents  adduced  hi  support  of  Mr. 
lows's  theory,  seem  to  us  abso- 
lutely to  require  this  extension  of  it. 
For,  if  the  tact,  that  God  from  the 
begionnig  foresaw  and  foreordained 
the  stn  of  Adam,  lends  any  pallia- 
tion to  that  act,tt  does  so  equally  to 
the  sin  of  David — of  Peter---of  ii>- 
das — tn  short  to  all  sin.  For  all  sin 
is  foreseen  and  foreordained  by  the 
Dtvioe  Mind  as  truly  as  was  that  of 
Eden.  If  Adam's  sin  has  beea 
nrmde  the  occasion  of  valuable  dia- 
eipline  to  himself  and  his  posterity, 
so  has  that  of  David.  So  has  all 
our  experience  of  moral  evil.  Who 
does  not  hold  that  all  sin  is  made  in 
some  way,  and  in  some  degree,  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
moral  development  of  man  ?  Plainly 
m  these  respects  all  sin  stands  upon 
the  same  ground  ;  it  enters  into  the 
same  plan,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, with  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  and  if 
thai  sin  aflbrds  no  occasion  of  re- 
gret, the  result  in  respect  to  all  sin, 
ia  very  obvious  and  very  significant. 
How  far  Mr.  B.  would  be  dispo- 
sed to  acquiesce  in  our  effort  to  press 
this  principle  to  its  logical  results, 
we  Sre  unable  to  say.  It  is  but  due 
to  him  to  state,  that  he  speaks  in  his 
sermon  of  the  "  heinousness" — and 
the  ''  desolation"  of  sin  ;  exhibits  its 
character  as  evil  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms — speaks  of  the  natural 
mind  as  ^^  above  all,  a  mind  to  which 
sin  is  not  the  deadliest  and  most 
dreaded  of  evils," — terms  actual 
alienation  from  God  ^'a  dreadful 
thing,"  6ic,  &c.  Indeed  the  strength 
of  his  expressions  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  most  or- 
thodox believer  in  the  evangelical 
scheme  to  surpass.  But  then  we 
find  it  quite  as 'expressly  laid  down 
that  in  this  universe  where  sin  has 
so  wide  a  sway,  "  there  is  no  evil** 
in  the  sight  of  God.  ^^  It  is  equally 
true  that  to  him  thbre  is  no  evil. 
•  •  •  And  who  does  not  see  that 
to  our  judgment  the  Almighty  is  al- 
ways justified  by  his  purpose  f 
Tftw  ia  our  only  meana  of  reoonci* 
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li»f  the  pbjMul  •▼!!  in  iW  wotW 
with  the  perfect  beneveleiice  of  Gbd. 
But  what  reaeoQ  have  we  lor  makkw 
aa  excepttoo  aa  it  respects  menu 
evil  ?  Why  noay  not  human  oatttre 
aod  himan  character  fall  uader  the 
law  to  which  ail  the  other  creattene 
aod  purpoeee  of  God  are  held — the 
law  hy  which  the  imperfect  precedes 
the  perfoot;  the  worse  the  better?'^ 
That  these  two  clasnes  of  passa* 
ges  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
ooe  another,  our  readers  will  scarce 
need  to  be  told.  Indeed  if  it  had 
been  the  object  of  Mr.  B.  to  fiame 
statements  which  should  be  so,  he 
could  scarcely  "have  done  it  more 
effectually.  While  he  maintains^ 
doubtless  in  all  sincerity,  that  ^^  sin 
is  the  deadliest  and  most  dreaded  of 
evils,"  he  tells  us  that  to  God  ^  there 
is  no  evil"  in  it.  While  he  pro* 
Dounces  ^^  a^uat  alienation  from  God 
a  dreadful  thing  wholly  independent 
of  the  causes  of  it,"  (Sermon,  p. 
16,)  he  also  says,  (Essay,  No.  HI,) 
^^  Adam^s  fall— K>r,  what  is  an  equiv« 
aleot  expression,  the  uniform  expe* 
rience  of  the  race  in  sin ;  the  uni» 
form  exposure  of  the  race  to  suffer* 
iog ;  the  uniform  aHenation  of  the 
race  from  God ;  the  uniform  need 
of  repentance  and  forgiveness,  is  a 
part  of  God^s  moral  governmeol 
of  which  we  recognize  the  fitness, 
beauty  and  necessity,"  dsc.  dec 
How  alienation  from  God  can  be  a 
dreadful  thing,  while  it  has  yet  ^^  fit- 
ness und  beauty  and  necessity"  as 
a  part  of  God^s  government ; — how 
sin  can  be  the  deadliest  of  evils 
while  yet  to  God  '^  there  is  no  evil," 
passes  all  understanding.  It  is  per* 
fectly  evident  however  that  Mr.  B. 
is  not  aware  of  any  inconsistency 
between  these  two  classes  of  state- 
■Mats.  We  think  therefore  that  we 
can  hardly  be  in  error  in  supposing, 
that  the  subject  of  the  atonement  in 
its  relations  to  the  government  of 
God,  is  a  new  ooe  to  him ;  and  that 
he  has  thrown  out  these  expressions, 
without  observing  whither  they  tead» 
We  would  beftr  thefofore  tiom  iaii 


pvttag  to>  Mm  mmy  of  the  xmmn 
<|ii0Bces  whish  seem  to  wb  moat  oh- 
▼iooslyand  indispatahly  to  flow  froea 
the  prtneiples  he  here  upholds.  If 
the  sin  of  Adaas  ia  not  to  be  &&p)h^ 
red  ;-»if  ain  is  really  a  means  of 
inorel  diseipJine,  which  eooupies  the 
same  relation  to  the  divicie  dharae-* 
ter  and  purposes  as  phyeieai  pain  ^-<- 
if  the  alienation  of  a  soul  AmnGod 
has  in  ii  a  fitness  and  beauty  aa  • 
aeeessary  part  of  its  morel  deevlop* 
ment ;— ^the  conelasion  fallows  irre* 
siettbly,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
aa  guik  or  blameworthiness  poesihlo 
aanoog  men*  Who  can  aestgn  or 
disoem  any  reason  lor  avoiding  aUiy 
any  ground  to  regret  or  ^  deplore^ 
sin>  any  obligation  to  repootof  sm,  ov 
indeed  any  possibility  of  repentanooy 
when  once  it  is  folly  adnaitled  that 
sin  is  a  great  agency  in  our  moral 
development^  in  which  omniaeieno0 
perceives  no  evil  ?  These  expraa* 
sions  go  evidently  to  such  An  ea* 
treme  length,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bellows  really 
adopta  or  understands  the  oonclu* 
sions  which  his  language  necessarily 
imfSlies.  And  yet  it  is  not  hb  Ian* 
guage  alone  that  suggests  them^ 
the  whole  scope  of  his  reasoninga 
in  respect  to  the  divine  admioisira- 
tion,  irresistibly  leads  to  the  eanio 
issues.  The  dogma  that  sin,  whoa 
viewed  by  a  mind  competent  lo  die* 
cam  all  its  relations  and  results  ia 
the  present  soheme,  is  no  real  evH« 
this  seems  the  foundation  of  his  phn 
losophy.  This  is  with  him  the  rea^ 
son  why  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  to 
be  deplored ;  to  us  it  is,  if  true,  • 
reason  why  it  was  on  the  whole  bel« 
ter  that  sin  should  occur  than  laou 
Evidently  it  is  a  reason  which,  could 
Adam  but  have  known  the  wholo 
truth,  would  have  justified  his  trena* 
gression ;  aod  which  we  most  seri« 
ously  believe  wodd  justify  all  trena* 
gression.  Indeed  Mr.  B.  seems  ve« 
ry  distinctly  to  place  Adam^s  ain 
and  its  consequences  on  the  sanoo 
greuod ;— "  If  we  be  asked,  do  we 
no^  deplore  Adaa'a^/ii^  and  tho 
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r  of  k^  we  ftfe  comp«Hed 
lo  my  m  Um  disUBotost  nmnmr,  No  1 
We  ooaceive  it  te  kave  been  as  ne« 
oessary  and  iadtspeiisable  a  part  of 
the  hmery  of  the  race,  and  the  mor* 
al  developmeBt  q£  the  raoe,  as  the 
le^atioQ  of  Moses,  or  the  missioo  of 
ChrisL"  This  uegaarded  tanguage 
we  will  not  Md  up  to  any  reptoach, 
for  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  B. 
would  noi  deltberately  maiatain  it 
io  the  ftbee  of  the  coasei^ieoces 
which  we  here  charge  upoa  it.  The 
si^ject  is  to  him  evidently  a  novel 
eae,  and  lookiBg  at  it  from  only  a 
akifle  point  of  view,  he  has  thrown 
out  expressions  which  deprive  sin  of 
all  its  heinottsness,  and  do  all  that 
philosopbioal  principles  ean,  to  re* 
ooQoiie  oooscience  to  the  deptavi^ 
which  exists  within  us. 

The  reason  for  God's  permistiofi 
aad  fbreordination  of  evil,  has  been, 
to  every  earnest  student  of  His  mor« 
al  governaient,  a  theme  of  anxious 
inquiry.  As  a  topic  which  stands 
lelated  to  every  great  truth,  and 
every  great  error,  in  the  phibeophy 
of  feUgion,  it  has  been  discussed  by 
the  lecMiiag  divines  of  the  Calvinistic 
body  with  an  earnestness  proper* 
tiooed  to  its  importance :  and  never 
BCKMNi  eaioestly,  never  more  ably, 
never  we  believe  with  happier  re« 
siiiUs,  than  in  the  recent  oontrover* 
sies  which  have  agitated  the  even* 
fslical  body  io  New  England.  1'he 
theofy  that  ^sin  i$  the  neeemarjf 
imam  4)f  tke  grmUMi  goad^'*  aAer 
having  been  warmly  and  ably  de* 
fooded,  hm  «t  length  been  formally 
abaadoiied  by  all  parties  among  us. 
No  one  now  proposes  to  defend  or 
professes  to  hold  it  This  theory  it 
aeejna  the  design  of  Mr.  Bellows  to 
bftog  forward  once  more.  His  view 
of  it  d'lf^Ts  only  in  a  single  unes* 
senital  particular,  from  that  of  the 
charapiooB  of  this  past  form  of  CaU 
vinisn^  They  deemed  the  greatest 
aqod  to  oonsist,  in  the  fulk»t  exhi* 
bitioQ'of  the  divine  perfections;  he 
places  it  in  the  fullest  developinmit 
of  qmnV  eepaeitftftg.     Neither  of 


o4]^t8  is  held,  in  either 
seheme,  in  total  exclusion  of  the 
other ;  but  the  one  gives  prominence 
to  the  manifestation  of  God,  the  oth» 
er  to  the  development  of  man. 
They  supposed  that  sin  furnished  an 
indispensable  occasion  for  the  dis*- 
play  of  punitive  justice  and  fbrgiv* 
ing  mercy ;  he  deems  it  an  indis^ 
pensable  element  of  the  moral  de* 
velopment  of  man.  With  this  dif* 
lerence  in  respect  to  the  end  of  the 
divine  government,  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  is  vindicated,  on  both 
schemes  of  thought,  on  grounds  ab- 
solutely identical ;  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  perfection  of  God's  ad- 
ministration— ^'  the  necessarp  meam 
pf  ike  greaU9t  geod^^  in  each.* 

The  theory  wilt  be  therefore  \6 
most  of  our  Cahrinisiic  readers,  an 
entirely  femiliar  one.  It  has  been 
with  US  a  theme  of  earnest  hnqtiiry 
and  debate ;  and  we  have  learned  to 
regard  it,  even  when  presented  in 
connection  with  our  own  scheiAe  of 
doctrine,  as  one  fraught  with  corr^ 
elusions  of  the  most  pernicfotis  and 
repulsive  kind.  At  the  same  time, 
it  stands,  in  the  orthodox  system,  in 
relatione  whieh  go  fhr  to  counteraef 
its  demoralising  tendencies.  View* 
ed  in  the  light  which  the  atonement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment  on  the  other, 
cast  upon  it,  there  seems  such  a 
terrible  earnestness  in  the  divine 
prohibitions  of  sin,  as  tends  power- 


*  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  under 
the  impreftsion  that  the  phrase  which  thus 
describes  sin,  is  nt  recent  origin,  and  is 
unsanctioned  by  the  standard  theological 
writers  of  New  England,  they  will  per- 
haps he  grateful  to  us  for  a  referenoe 
which  win  enable  ihem  to  correct  the  er- 
ror. Prom  Dr.  Stephen  West's  Essay  on 
Moral  Af  eney,  (p.  178,)  we  copy  the  fbl* 
lowing  expressioDs :  **  These  tniof  s  bo* 
ing  consiaercd,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good  ;'*  *  *  * 
<*  it  noat  certainly  fbliowa  that  oKtiml  evii 
was  a  Docassary  means  of  the  grestsst 
good."  See  Part  11,  sec.  i,  for  numerous 
expressions  of  the  same  kind|  in  every 
Tsriaty  of  pliiawoiagy. 
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ttxWj  to  restrain  the  mind  from  Ten* 
turing  any  thing  upoa  a  theory  which 
pronounces  it,  in  His  sight  no  ei^il. 
But  upon  a  scheme  which  denies 
heik  those  truths,  the  dogma  must 
•weep  to  its  conclusions,  with  a  force 
which  bodes  little  of  good  to  any 
interest  of  piety  or  truth  or  morality 
among  men. 

We  will  not  therefore  enter  upon 
any  extended  argunnent  against  this 
theory,  till  we  know  whether  our 
author  is  disposed  to  nmintain  it,  in 
full  view  of  its  logical  consequefl- 
ces.  The  fact  that  he  nowhere  no* 
tices,  or  promises  to  notice,  the  grave 
objection  we  urge,  confirms  us  in 
the  impression  that  he  has  uttered 
these  sentiments  in  haste  and  inad- 
vertence. He  will  perhaps  allow 
us  to  inquire,  how  far  he  would  ae« 
quiesce  in  the  extension  which  we 
have  felt  constrained  to  give  to  the 
reasonings  by  which  he  vindicates 
the  apostasy;  and  whether  he  is 
[^epared  to  take  issue  with  ^  those 
of  his  orthodox  brethren  for  whose 
opinions  he  has  the  most  respect,^' 
on  the  question  of  the  indispensa* 
bleness  of  sin  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  government.  For  pur- 
poses of  controversy  merely,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  favorable  to  our 
eause,  than  that  Unitarianism  should 
place  itself  before  the  public  on 
ground  which  we  have  explored  so 
thoroughly,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  which  we  understand  so  well ; 
but  lovinff  victory  less  than  truth, 
we  should  sincerely  regret  to  find 
our  opponents  borrowing  from  Cal- 
vinism only  its  errors  and  its  re- 
proach. 

In  the  high  appreciation  which 
Mr.  Bellows  entertains  of  the  edu- 
cational influences  of  the  divine 
government,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
express  a  cordial  agreement.  We 
can  not  think  however  that  his  analy- 
sis of  them  is  a  very  correct  one ; 
•r  that  he  places  any  just  estimate 
upon  the  relative  power  of  the  sev- 
eral elements.  He  says  that  ^^  it  is 
not  intended  to  deny  aU  OMral  eS- 


eaey  or  illtmshMtiM  tfj^peial  low. 
We  see  that  the  anBOoncenieDC  of  m 
penalty  is  the  passing  of  a  -morel 
judgment  on  the  ofiense,  and  th«c 
thus  penal  law  has  an  educating  in* 
fluenee  upon  a  community.^'  (Noc 
Y.)  Now  we  can  not  think  th^ 
this  scanty  eonoession  does  any  ju«* 
tice  to  the  vast  edueating  ii^uenoe 
of  simple  law.  Mr.  B.  treats  thd 
question  as  though  penal  law  d«> 
pended  for  its  power,  upon  the  ap» 
peal  it  makes  to  fear :  as  thongh  it 
were  a  question  of  the  relative  in* 
fluenoe  of  love  and  fear.  H  e  speaka 
of  *^  degrading  fear,  selfish  hope, 
and  servile  submission,'^  as  though 
these  were  the  great  sentiments 
which  law  addresses,  though  he 
would  not  ^*'  deny  a//"  illuminatiDg 
power  to  it.  Far  other  than  thit 
is  our  estimate  of  its  influence. 
While  we  ean  not  admit  that  either 
the  fear  of  Grod,  or  the  hope  of 
heaven,  is  altogether  a  base,  or  alte» 
gather  an  insignificant  thing,  there 
are  so  many  other  active  impulaea 
of  nature  to  which  the  law  of  heav* 
en  makes  its  appeal,  (and  which 
Mr.  B.  seems  almost  entirely  to  have 
overlooked,)  that  the  question  might 
be  argued  upon  these  alone. 

1.  First ;  apart  from  ail  consi^ 
eration  of  the  relative  power  of  dif» 
f(^rent  impulses  when  called  inio  oc* 
tiouy  there  is  in  the  instinct  of  sel^ 
preservation  a  tendency  to  act  which 
belongs  to  no  other.  Other  impul- 
ses, such  as  love,  and  gra^tudei 
whatever  their  power  when  eaeited> 
require  a  far  greater  amount  of 
thought  and  reflection  to  itimndaie 
them  to  action  than  this ;  inatten- 
tion, therefore,  ie  fatal  to  any  thing 
which  depends  upon  their  ieflueaoe. 
So  it  would  be  in  this  case,  but  the 
same  inattention  to  our  own  wanHi 
as  to  those  of  others,  is  not  poastble. 
A  man  sufiers  hie  betiefactor  to 
starve  in  the  etreet,  net  because  his 
avarice  is  stronger  than  gratitude, 
httt  from  mere  thoughtlessness  of 
the  other's  necessities.  A  man  who 
wottld  really  saeitfoe  mneb Jbr  hia 
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fMend  negUtets  an  opportunity  wbieii 
BMty  DO¥er  return,  of  rendering  him 
meet  eflsenlial  senrice,  simply  from 
inattention  ;  but  be  is  never  so  inat* 
t«ntive  to  his  own  interests.  There 
is  no  qilestion  in  these  cases  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  impulses 
concerned  ;  but  everj  one  sees  that 
the  one  acts  only  upon  reflection 
9md  the  other  instinctively.  The 
oeitainty  and  rapidity,  therefore, 
with  which  the  one  comes  into  action 
give  it  an  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  quite  apart  from  its  relative 
strength.  White  our  moral  vision 
is  00  feeble,  the  tendencies  of  our 
acts  so  obscure,  and  their  conse- 
quences so  remote,  not  to  say  un- 
certain, who  does  not  see  the  advan- 
tsge  of  a  law,  which  makes  its  dis- 
tinct and  impressive  appeal  to  an 
impube  so  sure  and  prompt  as  this  ? 

2.  Secondly ;  it  is  no  question  of 
tbe  relatwe  power  of  love  and  fear, 
which  our  idea  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment raises.  While  we  maintain 
the  necessity  of  penal  inflictions  for 
the  support  of  authority  when  sin 
has  occurred,  we  conceive  of  no  au- 
thority as  worthy  of  one  moment's 
respect,  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  the  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent aflfection.  Why  may  not  God, 
while  he  proclaims  the  dread  pen- 
alty of  his  law,  and  feels  himself 
•hut  up  to  the  necessity  of  its  inflic- 
tion, first,  place  the  creatures  whom 
he  assumes  to  govern,  in  a  scene 
where  each  object  of  nature,  and 
each  hour  of  Hfe,  shall  speak  of  his 
boundless  goodness  ?  Why  may 
BOt  beings,  over  whose  heads  this 
mighty  institute  extends  in  all  its 
solemnity,  And  eaeh  necessity  of 
fbeir  natures  kindly  cared  for — 
each  sense  an  inlet  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment—each  several  faculty  a  separ- 
ate world  of  blessing — vA\  each  cir- 
cumstance of  their  existence  shall 
become  a  radiant  testimony  of  their 
Creator's  love  ?  What  hinders  that 
the  ministry  of  angels  should  attend 
upon,  and  instruct  them  ?  that  God 
fatmself  should  viaii  and  conumme 
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with  them ;  and  Mding  each  soul 
thus  placed  on  its  probation  to  his 
paternal  bosom  breathe  words  of 
highest  wisdom,  and  of  deepest  af* 
Section  ?  Nay,  what  is  all  this  but 
a  faint  picture  of  what  actually  took 
place  in  Eden  ?  Our  scheme  is 
compatible,  therefore,  with  every 
influence  both  of  kindrfess,  and  of 
instruction,  which  could  be  devised 
to  bless  men  while  innocent,  in  any 
other;  and  to  say  that  guilt  consti- 
tutes no  obstacle  to  the  manifestation 
of  love,  is  to  assume  that  sin  is  no 
real  evil— ^  principle  which  would 
deprave  both  the  universe  and  its 
ruler,  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  act 
upon  it.  Mr.  B.  speaks  of  ^^  love 
and  lovers  eflbrts  to  instruct  and  en* 
lighten,''  6z;c.  What  love,  and  what 
instruction,  are  there  within  the 
compass  of  thought,  like  those  which 
grow  out  of  the  dread  necessity 
which  we  acknowledge  ? — the  love 
to  which  we  owe  *Mhe  unspeaka- 
ble gif^,'^  and  the  instruction  which 
radiates  from  the  cross  of  Christ  ? 

3.  But  one  of  the  grandest  in- 
fluences of  legal  penalty  lies  in  the 
powerful  stimulus  which  it  aflTords 
to  our  intellectual  fhculties.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  every  other 
conceivable.  The  stern  threatening 
of  an  overwhelming  infliction,  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  trans- 
gression, appeals  not  first,  nor  prin- 
cipally to  the  sentiment  of  fear.  Its 
first  eflfecl  is  to  awaken  utwder  and 
surprise.  The  impressive  denunci- 
ation of  sin  as  the  supreme  evil,  rous^ 
es  each  faculty  of  reason  and  re- 
flection to  discover  those  relations 
and  consequences  of  sin  which  ren* 
der  it,  to  infinite  wisdom  and  U>v«, 
the  object  of  such  intense  displeaa- 
ure.  How  dire  its  influence  on  the 
soul  itself;  how  dread  its  devasta- 
tions in  the  divine  government,  to 
call  for  a  counteraction  so  vigorous 
and  extreme  !  Following  those  sig- 
nificant indications  which  the  law 
holds  forth,  the  roind  goes  forward 
into  the  intemtaaMe  future— up  wari 
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Ip  the  far  throne  of  the  Most  li  igln*- 
down  into  the  deep  recesses  of  its 
own  nature — abroad  inioeach  unex- 
plored field  of  thought,  grasping 
with  each  movement,  more  and  more 
of  the  vastneas  of  the  relations 
which  unite  it  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. The  evil — the  real  evil— of 
sin — the  excellence  of  the  law — the 
value  of  obedience — the  awful  beau- 
ty of  holiness— become  subjects  of 
earnest  and  familiar  thought,  till 
they  stand  disolosed  in  all  their  glo- 
ry to  its  view.  And  now,  what  ed- 
ucating process  is  there,  we  would 
ask,  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
that  which  yields  this  mighty  stimu- 
lus to  our  intellectual  nature.  Love 
calls  forth  simply  love  in  return ; 
mercy  awakens  only  the  emotion  of 
gratitude.  What  sentiment  of  those 
on  which  Mr.  B.  relies,  awakens  cu- 
riosity— stimulates  imagination—ab- 
sorbs attention — constrains  thought 
— like  this  high  institute  of  law  ? 

4.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  only  up- 
on the  scheme  we  advocate,  that 
the  influence  even  of  instruction  as- 
sumes at  all  a  commanding  char- 
acter. For  what  more  can  instruc- 
tion do  in  its  highest  forms,  than  dis- 
close those  iendenciee  by  which  sin 
and  holiness  degrade  or  exalt  the 
soui  ?  What  more  can  it  do  in  re- 
spect to  sin  than  to  show  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  all  the  beautiful 
development  of  our  nature — enclave 
IM  to  base  impulses — fill  us  with 
sliame  and  remorse — and  work  thus 
our  utter  ruin  ?  Will  it  be  said  that 
all  this,  fully  disclosed,  is  enough  ? 
True,  if  it  be  efieetually  taught: 
but  observe  the  defect  of  the  teach- 
ing. While  we  see  these  to  be  the 
imdenciee  of  sin,  we  see  also  many 
an  instance  of  sin  in  which  they  do 
not  actually  or  perceptibly  follow. 
Sin  tends  to  overwhelm  the  soul 
with  remorse ;  but  the  man  whose 
hands  are  red  with  murder,  lies 
down  and  his  sleep  is  sweet.  ^'  Hu- 
nmn  nature  and  human  circumsian* 
ces,'^  says  Mr.  B.,  ^^are  all  contri- 
ved to  throw  honor  and  peaoe  opoa 


moral  worth,  and  fiaal  <j<i|(aiiipiati4 
wretchedness  upon  unworthimess.^' 
It  is  roost  true  :  but  what  certainty 
is  there  that  they  will  aciualip  a£* 
cemplish  the  work  they  were  ^^  oon* 
trived"  to  do  ?  How  much  honor 
and  peace  did  they  throw  round  the 
life  of  Paul,  or  of  bis  master  ?  How 
often  does  criitie  walk  unblushing 
through  the  land,  and  roako  its  way 
to  the  high  places  of  influence  and 
honor!  We  admit  the  tendency; 
and  this,  instruction  may  develop ; 
but  why  may  not  skilU  and  reeolu* 
tion,  and  daring,  set  tendencies  at 
defiance  hereaHer,  as  they  do  here* 
and  cheat  beholders  into  sympathy 
and  admiration  ?  Nothing,  evident* 
ly,  save  that  pledge  of  the  Infinite 
&uler«  which  constitutes  the  threat- 
ening of  penally,  can  relieve  iliem 
of  their  aspect  of  doubtfulness,  and 
give  them  place  and  infiuenee^moog 
tiie  realities  of  our  future  existence. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  rela* 
tive  influence  of  love  and  fear,  we 
base  our  argument,  and  maintain 
that  in  the  active  nature  of  the  sen* 
timents  to  which  it  appeals,  in  its 
compatibility  with  every  other  influ* 
ence  of  wisdom  and  of  love,  in  the 
intellectual  stimulus  it  furnishes,  and 
in  the  certainty  with  which  it  iov 
vests  the  general  tendencies  of 
things,  the  institute  of  penal  law 
finds  a  power  which  surpass^a 
immeasurably  that  of  any  other 
scheme  ;  one  which  stamps  it,  be* 
yond  mistake,  chief  among  all  the 
ways  of  God  in  his  moral  inter* 
course  with  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  against  Mr.  Bello%vs^s  scheme, 
lie  several  conclusive  objections. 

First,  it  is  not  a  gQvemmeni  at 
all.  Government  holds  an  influence 
of  authority  and  control  over  men  ; 
this  professes  to  be  only  a  scheme 
of  instruction.  It  is  a  nFiere  edu* 
cational  institute  in  tite  form  of  a 
governmem.  The  parent  who  guides 
the  hand  of  his  infant  to  a  physical 
oliyect,  and  instructs  it  thus  in  the 
neuiffe  and  quaUtiea  of  this  obiectt 
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wHes  be  vKHild  not  y¥i  Teotore  to 
gtre  a  eommand^  recognises  the  wide 
^wtioctioD  beiweea  the  iofluencee 
of  authority  and  instmctioo.  This 
•ysiem  is  one  of  illumtnaiion  sim- 
ply  and  purely.  Its  law  was  framed 
with  reference  to  our  capacities  of 
odmcalion^  not  of  obedience.  It  is 
promulgated  with  a^real  design  and 
preference  of  transgression,  for  the 
sake  of  the  invaluable  discipline  of 
which  sin  is  to  be  the  means.  Its 
penalty  is  threatened  with  no  inten- 
tion of  inflicting  it ;  and  if  it  were 
tn€icied  woutd  give  occasion  to 
"  complain.^*  He  who  falls  under 
Its  coiideinnation«  falls  under  what 
Mr.  B.  most  appropriately  terms  ^^  a 
shadow.''  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
this  professed  government  is  an  un- 
real thing  in  every  particular;  a 
mere  illuminating  apparatus,  bor- 
towiog  for  its  more  efficient  opera* 
Oun  the  forms  of  law  ? 

Next;  not  being  a  government 
in  fact,  it  faiU  entirely  to  secure 
the  eduealional  influences  of  one. 
What  influences  of  this  kind  it  for- 
cnally  repudiates,  we  have  already 
aeen.  For  the  rest,  its  law  has  not 
even  .the  power  of  ^^a  moral  judg- 
ment" upon  transgression,  because 
it  is  not  a  transcript  of  the  real  will 
of  the  lawgiver,  who  originally  de- 
signed its  violation.  Its  influenoe, 
loo,  of  kindness  and  love,  what  ob- 
afade  can  these  throw  in  the  way  of 
tin,  when  once  it  is  understood  that 
the  lawgiver  originally  framed  our 
nature  to  depend  upon  sin  for  its 
^*  culture  and  true  progress,'*  and  of 
course  that  he  really  prefers  it  ?  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  government  ope- 
rating by  the  influence  of  authority, 
nor  yet  a  government  operating  by 
the  influence  of  instruction  and  kind- 
ness ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  a 
government  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
stitute of  education. 

Its  value  for  purposes  of  this  na- 
ture, must  depend  on  the  simple 
Talue  of  the  truths  it  has  to  teach  ; 
and  what,  we  ask,  is  the  compre- 
hensive lesson  which  the  system  it- 


self and  the  experience  of  all  ks 
subjects  is  ever  exemplifying?  Why 
plainly,  that  in  the  view  of  Omnis- 
cience ^^  there  is  no  evil"  in  sin, 
and  that  God's  law  was  not  design- 
ed to  prevent,  but  rather  to  secure 
it  as  ^^  a  grand  agency  in  the  moral 
development  of  our  race."  What 
an  invaluable  education  the  divine 
government  will  have  furnished, 
and  on  what  u  hopeful  career  it  will 
be  entering,  when  each  of  its  sub- 
jects having  become  sufficiently  ^^  il- 
luminated," shall  begin  to  act  on  the 
sublime  principles  on  which  the 
government  itself  proceeds,  that  on 
a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  there  is  no  evil  in  sin  ! 

By  a  misopprehension,  which 
seems  to  us  somewhat  extraordin- 
ary, Mr.  B.  supposes  that  upon  our 
theory,  ^^  human  history,  and  all  that 
we  now  view  as  human  life,  a  scene 
of  probation^  of  temptation^  or  trials 
is  a  grand  perversion  of  the  divine 
plan  ;"  that  is,  that  a  system  of 
probation  was  not  the  one  originally 
designed  for  man  during  his  abode 
on  earth.  All  ideas  of  this  kind, 
however,  we  entirely  disclaim.  The 
only  question  between  us  at  this 
point  is,  not  whether  a  moral  being 
requires  a  process  of  discipline  in 
order  to  the  development  and  con- 
firnuition  of  his  character ;  but 
whether  sin  is  an  indispensable  ele* 
ment  \n  such  a  process.  Here  is  the 
whole  diflerence.  Man's  residence 
on  earth  was  designed  for  trial,  but 
not  for  sin. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  (to  exhibit 
our  own  view  of  the  subject,)  that 
in  the  simple  trial  to  which  his  piety 
was  first  subjected,  Adam  had  held 
fast  his  integrity ;  and  that  when 
this  obedience  had  become  habitual, 
the  sphere  of  his  moral  responsi- 
bility had  been  enlarged  by  other 
prohibitions.  Let  us  suppose  a  se- 
ries of  such  stages,  each  broader 
than  the  preceding,  successfully  tra- 
versed, till  the  moral  aflections,  at 
first  almost  powerless  to  resist  temp- 
tation, had  grown  into  impulses  of 
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st8  sbotfid  be  pa«t?  Ptcaote,  w<« 
reply,  it  b  entirely  possible  that 
such  ioterposition  would  have  de* 
feated  its  own  end,  and  deprived  the 
being  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed  o( 
all  the  benefit  of  the  triaL  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  these  moment* 
OU3  results  might  depend  upon  Ad* 
am^s  sponlaneov^  obedience,  if  so, 
the  idea  of  divine  interposition  is 
precluded  by  the  very  supposition ; 
and  x\ie  fact  that  it  did  not  take 
place,  furnishes  no  argument  agaiatt 
the  theory  that  obedience  on  his 
part  would  have  opened  to  our 
world  such  a  career  of  moral  bean* 
ty  and  blessedness  as  we  have  aioi* 
ed  to  describe. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  earth  wm 
not  adapted,  even  before  the  fall,  to 
be  the  theater  of  such  events  ?  The 
objection  lacks  proof;  but  if  it  di4 
not,  the  answer  is  easy ;  the  earth 
was  formed  in  foresight  of  the  fail, 
and  adapted  substantially  to  the  state 
of  things  arising  from  it. 

Is  it  deemed  fanciful  to  lodge  « 
capacity  of  such  mighty  results  io 
the  individual  bosom  in  which  the 
race  took  its  origin  ?  Nay,  it  is  not 
fanciful.  What  else  is  all  humaa 
history  than  the  record  of  men  who 
have  thus  molded  posterity  into  their 
own  image.  What  else  than  ihw, 
in  a  somewhat  humbler  degree^ 
was  the  life  of  Abraham  ?  of  Mo 
ses  ?  of  Paul  ?  of  Buny  an  ?  of  Wes^ 
ley  ?  And  if  here,  and  now,  the 
generation  wait  to  receive  religioua 
character  at  the  hand  of  one  rege»> 
erate  soul  that  is  instinct  with  the 
life  of  Grod,  why  should  it  be  deem* 
ed  ^^  puerile^^  to  attribute  even  these 
results  to  lioliness  such  as  we  have 
described,  enthroned,  like  the  angel 
.  standing  in  the  sun,  in  that  bosom 
from  which  our  nature  took  its  origin 
and  its  type. 

Least  of  all  can  such  an  objectioa 
be  urged  by  those  with  whom  we 
hold  this  argument.  They  deem  it 
not  visionary  to  attribute  all  the  ef> 
fioient  moral  infloences  which  now 
adorn  aiid  blest  our  betng,  to, as 


•uch  promptness  and  vigor  as  made 
them  the  controlling  impulses  of  his 
nature.  In  the  mean  time  his  pos- 
terity would  have  come  into  beiug 
under  influences  far  transcending 
any  that  our  world  now  knows.  The 
serene  piety  of  a  paj^nt  in  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world 
— in  daily  communion  with  a  vis- 
ible divinity,  would  have  been  from 
the  first  stamping  its  celestial  im- 
age upon  the  immortal  nature  yield- 
ed to  its  affection,  and  entrusted  to 
its  care. 

The  infant  piety  of  beings  upon 
whom  neither  the  fall  nor  the  curse 
had  wrought  its  deadly  work,  would 
have  begun  soon  to  emulate  paren- 
tal devotion.  As  the  race  multipli- 
ed, social  duties  had  tried  obedience, 
and  social  intercourse  had  given 
culture  to  affection.  A  piety  love- 
lier and  stronger  than  any  the  earth 
has  seen,  had  been  developed  and 
tested  under  nobler  institutes.  Plans 
to  prolong  this  reign  of  righteous- 
ness through  all  the  ages — efforts  to 
bind  the  present  and  the  future  yet 
closer  to  heaven,  had  given  scope 
to  the  highest  faculties,  and  tested 
man's  faithfulness  to  his  mighty 
charge.  Thus  had  man  lived  in 
dignity  and  simplicity,  striven  in 
hope  and  devotion  for  posterity  and 
for  God,  and  awaited  in  tranquil, 
joyful  expectation,  the  hour  when 
his  sancti^ed  character  should  gain 
such  maturity  in  holiness  as  earth 
could  give.  And  then  how  had  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereof,  borne  him  away,  not 
through  the  gloom  and  decay  at 
which  nature  now  shudders,  but 
through  the  blue  heaven  above  us 
to  scenes  where  ^et  more  of  God 
should  be  disclosed  to  his  adoring 
view  I 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  re- 
sults of  beauty  and  glory  were  fore- 
seen as  consequent  upon  Adam's 
obedience,  why  did  not  a  benevo- 
lent Creator  interpose  to  secure  it  ? 
Why  not  sustain  this  frail  and  un- 
stable virtue  till  the  tremeadous  cri- 
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•rigio  preoiaely  ftimilar.  To  wb^C 
but  the  sanctifying  influences  which 
grow  out  of  the  single  life  of  Jesus, 
do  they  attribute  ah  that  has  eleva- 
ted our  nature  in  the  past  ?  all  that 
promises  further  elevation  in  the 
future  ?  And  if  the  obedience  of 
one  man,  amid  all. human  corrup- 
tion, holds  so  efficient  a  recupera* 
live  influence  over  the  race  forever, 
why  need  we  shrink  from  aliribu- 
tiog  a  similar  efficiency  of  preserva- 
tion to  tbe  obedience  of  our  flrst  an- 
oestor  ?  Surely  they  who  find  such 
reclaiming  efficacy  in  the  life  of  the 
second  Adam^  may  not  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  the  sinless  life  of  the 
first  would  have  wrought  those  im- 
measurable results  of  blessing  which 
Ihe  evangelical  faith  ascribes  to  it. 

The  principle  on  which  these  dis- 
cussions of  Mr.    Bellows  proceed, 
seems  evidently  to  be,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  sin  aflbrds  to  a  moral 
being  an  element  of  useful  culture. 
We  have  heard  the  idea  from  other 
•oufces.     For  ourselves,  we  discern 
Bot  the  smallest  argument  to  relieve 
it  of  the  repulsive  aspect  in  which 
it  must  present  itself  to  a  mind  of 
any   religious   sensibility.     On   the 
eootrary,  it  seems  at  utter  variance 
with  much  of  our  most  familiar  ex- 
perience.    What  valuable  discipline 
iMve  we  ever  derived  from  this  un- 
clean  source?     What   benefit  ac- 
erues  to  our  voluntary  faculty  from 
lulVing  learned  to  act  in  defiance  of 
all  truth  and  all  authority  ?     What 
improvement  do  the  fine  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature  derive  from  having 
been  accustomed  to  pass  by  all  that 
h  ffand  and  ennobling,  and  fasten 
on  despicable  and  impure  things? 
What  conceivable  addition  is  made 
to  our  intellectual  wealth,  or  our  in- 
tellectual power,  by  acts  the  very 
essence  of  which   is  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  all  true  wisdom  ?     The 
whole  tendency  is  plainly  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  to  stultify  and  de- 
base the  mind. 

So  far  is  this  idea  from  the  truth, 
that  in  fact  we  have  no  reason  to 


eonclode  that  even  the  glorious  in* 
fluences  of  this'  redemptive  system 
can  ever  entirely  counteract  the 
pernicious  efliccts  of  sin.  Who  shall 
say  that  a  soul  long  subjected  to  a 
process  which  tends  powerful ly  to 
enfeeble  it  in  all  those  elements  of 
its  nature  which  must  constitute  the 
strength  of  holy  principle,  will  ever 
secure  tlie  harmonious  and  vigorous 
development  of  a  perfectly  sinless 
being.  Who  shall  say  that  this  pro- 
tracted and  extreme  conflict  with 
evil  will  not  leave  scars  to  mar  the 
beauty,  and  wounds  to  impair  the 
efficiency,  even  of  those  who  are 
victorious  in  it;  as  the  ordeal  by 
fire,  of  old,  lef\  its  inefiaceable 
marks  in  the  scathed  and  callous 
flesh  of  those  who  successfully  en- 
dured it. 

Still  farther ;  it  may  be  alledged 
as  a  decisive  fact  of  consciousness, 
that  all  the  discipline  we  are  con- 
scious of  having  received,  has  been 
gained  not  only  without  the  aid  of 
sin,  but  in  actual  and  vigorous  op- 
position to  all  that  would  lead  to  it. 
It  is  in  resisting  temptation,  not  in 
yielding  to  it,  that  the  soul  confirms 
itself  in  good.  It  is  the  great  law 
of  our  nature  that  aflTections  and  im- 
pulses of  whatever  kind  grow  by 
acting,  not  by  being  trampled  on. 
Benevolence  strengthens  with  each 
act  it  is  allowed  to  dictate,  and  di- 
minishes in  power  on  each  occasion 
that  it  is  overruled  and  suppressed 
by  sel  fish  or  covetous  passion.  Am- 
bition towers  higher  and  stands 
stronger  with  each  victory  that  it 
gains  over  the  love  of  justice  or  the 
sense  of  duty.  It  is  not  therefore 
by  sinning  that  the  soul  ever  gains 
the  least  of  the  valuable  discipline 
which  this  probationary  scene  fur- 
nishes. Transgression  tends  only 
to  future  weakness  and  blindness: 
leaves  only  a  mist  before  the  eye 
and  a  palsy  upon  the  arm  of  him 
who  ventures  beyond  the  sphere 
which  wisdom  and  love  assign  as 
ours.  All  the  development  which 
the  present  system  affords,  it  due  to 
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trialy  not  to  sin.  "  We  count  them 
blessed  which  endure.^^  How  en- 
tirely would  sin  have  destroyed  the 
beneficent  results  of  a  trial  hke  that 
ef  Abraham  ;  and  become  an  occa^ 
•ton  of  everlasting  regret ! 

But  it  is  the  life  of  Christ  which 
lends  the  highest  confirmation  to  the 
view  we  advocate.  On  the  theory 
oi  those  with  whom  we  argue,  here 
was  the  passage  of  a  purely  hunlan 
being  through  this  world  utterly  un- 
stained with  sin.  And  who  will 
stand  up  to  maintain  that  his  affec- 
tionate and  ingenuous  childhood, — 
his  thoughtful  and  auspicious  youth, 
-—his  lovely  and  nrwst  perfect  man-f 
hood,  had  been  improved  in  aught 
that  lends  t>eauty  or  dignity  to  hu- 
man character  by  the  smallest  ex- 
perience of  moral  evil  ?  It  were  ig- 
nominious to  say  it.  Yet  he  shared 
each  simple  impulse  of  our  common 
nature,  and  ^*  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are ;"  that  he  who 
would  hold  up  before  his  mind  the 
highest  ideal  of  moral  discipline  and 
its  benign  results,  might  see  that  in 
all  that  process  of  culture  which  thus 
sanctifies  and  adorns  our  nature,  sin 
has  literally  no  part.  Who  that 
compares  regenerate  character  in 
the  fairest  forms  it  assunies  among 
men,  with  the  character  of  Christ, 
can  fail  to  see  that,  precious  as  are 
the  spiritual  economies  which  sur- 
round us  in  this  system  of  fall  and 
redemption,  they  fail  utterly  to  ele- 
vate human  character  to  any  thing 
like  that  eminence  of^lory ,  to  which 
it  might  have  attained  ?  Who  can 
fail  to  see  in  the  light  of  such  an 
example,  that  sin  only  deforms  our 
nature,  only  obstructs  its  fair  and 
fine  development,  and  causes  the 
education  which  abounding  grace 
yet  achieves,  to  advance  toward  per- 
fection with  a  slow  and  halting  move- 
ment, and  reach  it  at  last  on  a  far 
lower  level,  than  that  on  which  un- 
fallen  nature  might  have  sped  its 
rapid  and  graceful  course  to  the 
same  bright  goal.  Indeed  there  are 
to  us  few  aspects  of  the  ineamation 


so  interesting,  as  that  which  exhibits 
Deity  assuming  our. nature,  and 
guarding  it  from  all  corrupting  con- 
tact with  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world,  for  ihe  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  race  and  the  universe,  a  spe* 
oimen  of  what  human  nature  was 
"originally  framed"  to  t>c; — and 
thus,  of  manifesting  the  value  of  the 
original  law  of  holiness,  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  that  law  was 
given,  and  the  odiousness  in  every 
aspect  of  the  sin  which  has  caused 
actual  human  nature,  even  in  the 
glory  o(  its  redeemed  state,  to  fall 
so  far  below  the  divine  ideal  of  it. 

That  system  of  influences  then, 
under  which  our  nature  receives  its 
development,  owes  no  part  of  the 
benign  culture  it  confers,  no  one  of 
its  glorious  fruits,  to  the  moral  evil 
which  it  contains.  Admitting  aft 
that  can  justly  be  claimed  for  it  on 
the  score  of  its  tendency  to  illum^ 
nate  and  establish  the  soul,  we  con« 
tend  that  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  sin  in  it,  is  the 
system  deteriorated.  The  present 
has  then  simply  taken  the  place  of 
a  more  perfect  and  beautiful  schenie, 
that  would  have  conducted  the  race, 
through  processes  of  trial  pursued 
imder  better  auspices,  to  happier  re- 
sults. Even  as  now  each  earnest 
and  devout  co-worker  with  God,  in- 
troduces into  the  system,  influences 
of  good  which  seem  never  to  die 
out  of  it,  we  believo  that  Adam,  fiad 
he  but  stood  in  his  uprightness,  might 
have  made  it  one  of  unfailing  power 
to  develop  the  soul  through  scenes 
of  more  than  Eden's  loveliness,  to 
a  piety  nobler,  and  more  beautiful, 
than  ever  can  bless  it  now.  We  do 
not  indeed  attribute  any  such  results 
to  a  single  act  in  its  isolation ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  act  in  which  he 
fell  might  have  become  the  turning 
point  ot  his  character,  and  bound 
him  to  holiness  as  it  really  did  to 
sin :  that  his  character,  once  con- 
firmed, might  have  become  then  as 
now,  the  model  of  character  in  his 
ianm^MUftte  offipriog,  and  through 
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Ihem  faa¥e  been  perpetuated  to  uih 
koowo  generaiions.  Alhhis  ra  cer- 
taiinly  possible ;  aod  though  we  may 
Bol  affirm  that  precieelif  these  re* 
suits  would  have  taken  place,  it  is 
Bot  to  be  questioned  that  some  ap- 
proximation to  them  would  have 
been  actually  realized.  In  the  assu- 
red conviction  that  obedience  would 
bave  brought  to  him,  as  to  us, 
strength  and  blessedness;  and  that 
obedience  ^Asn,  before  the  gigantie 
power  of  sin  had  enslaved  the  world, 
would  have  been  far  more  full  than 
BOW  of  auspicious  and  delightful  re- 
sults, we  contemplate  the  iutroduc- 
,  tioQ  of  evil  with  unmingled  pain. 
We  think  that  no  act  which  history 
records,  is  to  be  ^Ideplored^'  like 
that  which  dropped  this  deadly  drug 
into  the  very  fountain  of  our  being. 
With  no  wish,  and  no  willingness, 
to  denounce  the  errors  of  one  whose 
candor  both  ancient  and  modern  sys^ 


teme  seem  to  have  conspired  to  uwh 
lead,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our 
most  deliberate  and  cherished  con- 
victions, did  we  not  declare  that, 
both  in  judgment,  and  in  feeling, 
we  stand  at  the  widest  remove  from 
the  views  which  he  has  felt  at  liberty 
to  promulgate. 

But  our  remarks  have  extended 
far  beyond  our  design,  and  we  must 
bring  them  to  a  conclusion.  We 
have  sought  to  show,  because  we 
sincerely  believe,  that  from  investi- 
gations pursued  in  the  direction  of 
those  which  have  furnished  us  our 
subjects  of  remark,  little  good  result 
is  to  be  looked  for.  It  would  doubt- 
less bo  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
reasonings  should  beget  any  such 
(»>nviction  in  Mr.  Bellows  himself; 
and  we  have  only  to  say  therefore, 
that  we  shall  await  with  interest  and 
examine  with  respect  the  farther  de- 
velopment which  he  promises. 


IRELAND:    HER    SUFFERINGS    AND    THEIR    REMEDY. • 


We  approach  this  subject  with 
pain  and  diffidence.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  strongly  excited  for  the 
D^iserable,  degraded,  starvins  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  Not  only  are  we 
drawn  toward  them  by  the  common 
tie^of  humanity,  but  we  (the  wri- 
ter) confess  also  the  fellow-feeling 
of  consanguinity  with  the  emerald 


isle,  though  the  "white  boy''  of 
Tipperary,  or  the  wild  boy  of  Con- 
naught,  would  hardly  acknowledge 
the  remotest  kin  with  a  descend- 
ant of  the  covenanting  Scotchmen 
of  Derry  and  Coleraine.  Famine, 
which  we  have  hitherto  known  only 
from  the  page  of  history,  is  a  pres- 
ent reality.     A  nation  of  more  than 
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eight  mHHoDS  has  been  deprived  of 
lis  great  staple  article  of  food,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
perished  with  hunger,  or  with  the 
diseases  consequedt  upon  extreme 
privation.  We  have  heard  the  cry 
of  the  famishing ;  our  ears  have 
caught  the  distant  waiting  of  a  once 
blithe  and  mirthfVjl  land ;  and  we 
have  even  encountered  in  the  streets 
of  our  own  cities,  the  gaunt,  bag* 
gard  forms  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  fled  from  the  jaws 
of  famine  at  home  to  die  of  fever 
in  a  foreign  alms-house.  Our  first 
duty  on  being  informed  of  this  dis- 
tress, was  to  relieve  it.  It  was  no 
time  to  philosophize  when  men  were 
starving.  The  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  Maine  to  Lfouisiana, 
vied  with  each  other  in  prompt  and 
liberal  contributions  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  It 
was  nothing  that  those  poor  are  em- 
igrating by  thousands  to  our  own 
shores ;  it  was  nothing  that  New 
York  is  called  to  share  with  Liver- 
pool the  burden  of  Irish  pauperism 
and  crime ;  it  wsis  nothing  that  those 
miserable,  starving  creatures,  were 
of  another  nation,  and  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  in  part  responsible 
for  their  condition,  and  of  another 
and  an  uncongenial  religion,  which 
has  its  part  in  the  same  fearful  re- 
sponsibility ;  it  was  enough  that  they 
were  men,  and  that  they  were  starv- 
ing. Ship  loads  of  breadstuffs  were 
sent  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  re- 
lieve those  whose  necessities  were 
most  urgent ;  and  every  thing  was 
done  which  sympathy  and  kindness 
could  suggest  to  alleviate  misery 
under  the  embarrassment  of  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  suffering. 

A  year  has  elapsed,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  is  but  little  im- 
proved. Notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dant crops  of  1847,  notwithstanding 
the  uninterrupted  flow  of  charity 
from  England  and  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  that  famine,  and 
pestilence,  and  emigration,  have  dec- 
imated tba  population  in  a  single 


year,  there  is  in  Irdand  at  tkis  mch 
meat  an  amount  of  destitutton  an^ 
distress  which  we  can  hardly  esti* 
mate.  Evicted  cottiers,  discharged 
laborers,  and  a  shiftless,  ragged,  fam« 
ished  peasantry,  crowd  the  streets 
and  highways  of  town  and  country , 
presenting  a  picture  which  we  can 
not  look  upon  even  at  the  distance 
of  three  tiiousand  miles,  but  with 
sadness  and  horror.  Riots  and  mur« 
ders  have  become  freqtient  in  some 
districts,  indicating  the  extremity 
to  which  a  people  naturally  docile 
and  patient  under  sufleriogi  have 
been  reduced,  while  the  commei;* 
cial  embarrassments  of  England, 
the  insufiioienoy  of  all  the  mea9*> 
ures  hitherto  preposed  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  the  crippling  of  the  en* 
ergies  and  resources  of  the  country 
by  forced  measures  of  relief  in 
her  extremity,  the  physical  debility 
which  famine  has  induced,  and  tfa» 
general  apprehension  among  medi- 
cal men  of  the  return  of  the  chol- 
era, cause  us  to  fear  that  the  day 
of  Ireland^s  calamity  has  not  yet 
passed. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  a  sober  re- 
view of  a  subject  in  which  our  sym- 
pathies are  so  deeply  involved.  It 
is  diflicult  also  for  us  at  a  distapce,  to 
solve  the  complicated  problem  of 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  or 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  its  evils 
which  may  possibly  commend  itself 
to  those  who  are  called  to  legislalcr 
upon  them,  as  judicious  and  practi- 
cable. Yet  there  is  no  question 
in  which  we,  as  Americans  and  as 
philanthropists,  can  have  a  deeper 
interest.  In  Ireland  we  may  study 
the  workings-of  civil,  social,  and  ec- 
clesiastical systems,  which  we  to 
this  country  have  discarded ;  we 
may  there  trace  not  only  in  history, 
but  in  passing  events,  the  effects  of 
feudal  tenures,  of  a  non-resident  gov- 
ernment, of  an  established  church, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  a  fleld  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry,  that  Ireland  in* 
vitea  att^Btioo.     Her  superabundant 
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popokitiofi  is  ilkwharging  itself  upon 
our  shores  to  such  aa  extent,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  with* us  a 
practioal  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  people  of  Eu- 
rope in  whose  welfare  we  have  such 
ft  direct  petsonal  concern. 

The  actual  eondition  of  the  coun- 
try, in  respect  to  population  and  re- 
aources^  must  be  ascertained,  before 
we  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of 
its  present  evils.  The  population  of 
Ireland  is  about  eight  millions,  which 
is,  upon  an  average,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  every  square  mile,  or 
one  individual  for  every  two  and 
a  half  acres.  The#nuraber  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  kingdom  may  be  com- 
puted at  one  million  and  a  half,  two- 
thirds  of  which  live  in  what  are 
ealled  third  and  fourth  class  houses ; 
i.  e.  **'  in  mud  cabins  having  only 
one  room,  and  a  better  description 
of  cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but 
having  from  two  to  four  rooms  and 
windows.'**  About  fourteen  million 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  one  half  the 
extent  of  soil  under  cultivation  in 
England,  and  yet  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  laborers  in  Ireland  to 
those  in  England  is  as  five  to  two* 
We  have  here  the  phenomenon  of  a 
dense  rural  population — a  popula- 
tion more  dense  than  that  of  Eng- 
land with  her  vast  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  with 
her  numerous  great  towns — upon  a 
territory  two-thirds  of  which  is  in  a 
▼ery  imperfect  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  almost  entirely  unim- 
proved. This  density,  for  reasons 
which  shall  be  given  hereafter,  is 
the  result  of  a  recent  and  rapid  in- 
crease ;  the  population  having  more 
than  trebled  in  sixty  years.  Agri- 
cultural improvements  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  not  having  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population,  and  there 
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being  few  manufkcturee,  and  com- 
paratively  little  commerce  and  trade 
to  employ  her  surplus,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  there  are  at  least 
'^  double  the  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland  that,  with  its  existing  means 
of  production,  it  is  able  either  fully 
to  employ  or  to  maintain  in  a  mod- 
erate slate  of  comfort.*"  Yet  this 
population,  by  dint  of  pigs,  pota* 
toes,  and  the  poor-house,  has  main- 
tained not  only  its  existence,  but  its 
rate  of  increase ;  has  supported  a 
burdensome  religious  establishment, 
and  the  more  expensive  church  of 
its  own  preference ;  and  has  paid 
its  weekly  "rint"  with  exemplary 
patience,  for  O'Connell  and  "re- 
pale."  But  now  the  potatoes  are 
gone,  and  with  them  the  pigs,  and 
the  poor  laws  serve  only  to  perpet- 
uate the  misery  which  they  can  not 
relieve.  Happily,  taxes  levied  at 
Conciliation  Hall  have  gone  with 
O'Connell  himself. 

Nothing  could  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibit the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple as  their  dependence  upon  a  sin- 
gle root  for  subsistence.  The  lose 
of  one  crop,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  most  valuable,  has  reduced 
thousands  of  families  to  starvation. 
They  have  no  resources  out  of  their 
potato  pits,  and  these  can  yield  them 
no  more  sustenance  than  their  peat 
bogs.  They  have  not  been  accus* 
tomed  to  labor  for  wages,  or  to 
supply  their  wanls  through  the  usu- 
al channels  of  trade.  The  pig,  that 
universal  domestic  animal  among 
the  Irish,  which  furnished  manure 
for  the  little  patch  of  potato-land, 
and  was  then  sold  or  killed  to  pay 
the  rent,  lived  like  his  owner  upoa 
the  product  of  the  soil  to  which  he 
contributed  so  much,  and  now  that 
his  "  occupation's  gone,"  he  has 
thrown  up  his  perpetual  lease,  and 
abandoned  his  domicil.t   What  mu^ 

*  McCulloch. 

t  **  Vour  pic  baa  the  best  part  of  th# 
cabin."  "  Faith,  and  why  should'ot  he/' 
qaotb  Pat,  *<  token  he  pays  tk§riiU.** 
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he  the  cJAftituiion  of  a  ocmntry  wtiere 
the  very  pigs  can  not  subsist  I  And 
yet  in  February  of  last  year,  there 
was  found  in  the  county  of  Sligo, "  a 
'  liamlet  of  three  eottages,  with  out- 
houses, conteining  three  families 
(of  three  brothers)  numbering  in  all, 
ihirty-two  persons,^'  where  adults 
were,  "  lying  on  the  ground  in  fe- 
ver, unable  to  move,"  and  children 
with  their  little  limbs  withered  to 
bones  and  sinews,  and  their  faces 
and  stomachs  bloated  for  want  of 
food,  were  ''gnawing  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  of  a  pig  which  had  died 
in  an  qut-house.''*  So  comfortable 
and  contented  had  these  families 
been,  that  a  few  months  before  they 
had  refused  to  surrender  a  lease  of 
twelve  acres  for  £60. 

Nor  was  this  an  extreme  case. 
Painful  as  the  recital  is,  we  must 
mention  a  few  others  of  a  similar 
character,  taken  at  random  from 
the  multitude  reported  upon  the 
highest  authority.  This  part  of  our 
subject  we  would  gladly  pass  over 
in  silence  }  but  it  is  important  that 
we  should  realixe  the  extent  and 
aggravation  of  the  misery  which  we 
are  seekii^  to  alleviate. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson  Browne,  an  English 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  phi- 
lanthropy, visited  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  at  the  period  of 
gfeatesl  distress,  in  1847,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  actual  wants 
and  sufierings  of  the^  people,  and 
the  best  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief. He  oonfined  bis  observations 
to  the  Province  of  Connaught,  "  as 
the  part  which  had  been  least  visit- 
ed," and  particularly  to  the  county 
of  Mayo.  Concerning  foots  which 
be  narrates,  he  says  : 

"  In  making  these  statements,  my  ob- 
ject IS  not  to  harrow  the  fWelingt  of  my 
naders  by  the  most  horrible  eases  h  was 
poMible  to  collect.  I  wish  aimply  lo 
place  before  them  the  true  state  of  the 


•Correspondence,  Board  of  Works 
Series,  (part  2,)  p.  180.  Quoted  by 
Shrewsbury.  ' 


oouDlry,  M  seen  by  »a  mytsjn^issd  tfil- 

ness.     1  neitlier  sought  nor  Inqutredl  for 
solitary  cases  of  desiitiiiion,  nor  went  out 
of  the  way  to  find  particular  spotn  worae 
than  others.    I  aimply  wish  to  d«8oribs 
the  general  state  of  tbo  oouoiry,  and  lor 
that    purpose   copy   verbatim  the   notes 
which  were  made  on  the  spot.    I  walk- 
ed  over  as  much  space  as  was  coDvenieDt, 
through  a  streot,  along  a  lano,  or  by  a 
mountain  path,  entering  promisoueusly 
whatever  cabin  appeared  to  conlain  a  few 
people.     Having  questioned  the  latter,  I 
got  their  answers  authenticated  by  the 
minister,  or  some  respeoublo  inhabitaiH 
of  the  place,  and  thus  obuined  a  mors 
general  view  of  the  state  of  the  country 
than  isolated  cases  would  afford.    I  may 
add  that  I  invariably  beard  of  tkr  worso 
cases  than  those  1  witnessed,  from  poniM 
constantly  on  the  Kpot,  who  furnished  mo 
with   names,  and  all   particulars;  but  I 
forbear  speaking  of  anything  that  did  not 
come  under  my  own  observation.  »  »  •  • 
I  went  prepared  to  see  misery,   yeneral 
and  unprecedented,  such  as  had  scarcely 
been  equalled  in  extent  or  in  intensity; 
but  although  I  did  not  see  «Qe-tenth  part 
of  the  suffering    going   on  eoDtisnaliy 
ar«>und  me,  I  was  quite   uaprspiired  for 
what  I  met.     Death  seemed   to  pace  the 
streets— in  districts  where   I  had  before 
observed  a  fine  healthy  race  of  people, 
I   encountered   oollecikms  of  sktUelons, 
whoso  hag^rd  looks  spoke  volumes  of 
hopeless  misery.     Wretched  cuunienan- 
ces—emaciated  forms— the  dving  and  the 
dead— funerals  and  desotation  caught  the 
eye  on   every  side-buj.y  villages  wore 
beconjmg  cemeteries— cabins  were  being 
turned  into  charnel  houses.     I  was  awe 
struck.    To  appreciate  such  misery  we 
mast  behold  it/»— pp.  8,  9  and  11. 

We  give  a  few  cases  in  the  sim- 
ple, graphic  language  of  the  narra- 
tor,  that  our  readers  may  be  intro- 
duced to  those  scenes  of  wretched* 
ness  with  which  this  unhappy  coun- 
try  abounds.     The  first  is  from  the 

l^)!'^'^^^^"'"*>— PoP"'«tion  from 
6,000  to  6,000.  ^ 

"  lo  a  small  street,  called  <  Cockia 
street,  I  entered  promiscuously  a  wim* 
ber  of  cabins,  going  from  door  to  door 
and  examining  the  slate  of  each  family. 
The  result  was,  that  I  found  on  an  aver- 
age.  eight  or  ten  persons  oongirgated  to^ 
gelher  in  every  but,  wiihoiit  cloUiInt 
beyond  a  few  miserable  rags  to  covar 
them,  and  without  forniture,  bedding  or 
food.  To  describe  the  condition  ortlie 
jwet,  leimpossiblo;  bntsoaio  idea  may  be 
formed  by  coroparisoD  when  I  stote,  that 
without  the  slfghtest  exaggeraUoo,  Te 
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mmt  oomfertsbly  otf,  htd  •  tbin  slMilto- 
down  of  atraw  io  a  corner,  for  tbe  whole 
fmmWy  to  lie  upon,  with  one  or  two  tat- 
tered blankets,  aboat  the  size  of  a  con]*> 
iBon  hoiM-cloth  to  eover  them.  Their 
eahins  were  much  oat  of  repair,  from  tlie 
inabilitj  of  the  tenaiHs  to  thatch  them^ 
so  that  the  interiors  are  exposed  to  every 
ihH  of  rain  which  keeps  the  stsrving  iii- 
««tee  cold  as  well  as  Iranf  r^.  FiBalhr, 
Ihote-  who  go4  #  living  received  on  ine 
average,  lOd.  per  diem.  Indian  meal| 
the  cheapest  food  they  could  procure, 
was  selling  at  2s.  9d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs., 
and  bread  was  lid.  for  4  lbs.,  or  nearly 
^.  per  lb.  Therefore,  each  man  could 
procQre  for  his  day's  wages  3}  lbs.  of  food* 
A  man  receiving  lOd.  a  day,  has  generally 
»  hoesehoM  of  eight  and  frequttntly  teil 
«r  mors  persoas  to  sspport.  fhvs  eaefc 
person  would  get  less  than  half  a  pound 
of  bread  per  diem,  and  this  under  favora- 
tie  circumstances.  •  *  •  •  •  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  sorprise,  therefore,  that  I  found 
Ibe  mhabitanis  of  Cockle  street  little  more 
than  walking  skeletons — their  appearance 
was  shocking  in  the  extreme.  They 
•eemed  as  if  they  coold  not  live  through 
Hie  day,  and  yet  they  are  most  of  them 
fttU  draggii^  on  a  miserable  existence. 
Borne  were  standing  near  the  doors,  oth- 
ers seated  on  the  ground,  round  a  few 
eed*  of  half-burning  turf,  looking  melan- 
^loly  and  hopeless->so«ie  were  stretched 
ioa  a  bandful  of  straw,  unable  to  move 
from  exhaustion,  others  d^ing  without 
aid;  the  children  with  pallid  countenan- 
eee,  some  crying  to  their  helpless  parents 
Ibr  food,  ethers  saak  in  unconsciousness 
af  their  slate,  and  the  majority  with 
swollen  eyes  and  feet  denoung  the  last 
Utage  of  their  disease.'* 

We  can  not  follow  the  writer  in 
tbe  tietatia  of  hia  visits  to  the  cabins 
separately— the  m«morafi</aof  which, 
with  respect  to  names,  dates  and 
etroumstances,  are  given  with  a  roU 
nuteness  which  inspires  confidence 
••— tHit  must  leave  the  horrors  which 
be  every  where  witnessed  to  be  infers 
Ted  from  two  or  three  instances  se- 
lected at  random.  In  a  cabin  at 
Ballina,  he  found  eight  persons,  a 
widow,  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law, 
and  their  five  diildren,  subsisting  on 
ibwr  quarts  of  gruel  per  diem ;  the 
nan  lying  on  the  ground  dying  of 
dysentery.  This  gruel  or  ^'soup" 
as  it  was  called,  was  nothing  but  a 
thin  ^^  siirabout^^  containing  one  or 
two  ounces  of  meal  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter.    In  another  cabin  be  fouod  four 


pePMM^ — tl»  heed  of  the  &mily 
and  the  twe  children  lying  ill,  an4 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  tbe  wife  on  the  road,  which 
procured  about  five  ounces  of  bread 
for  each  per  diem.  At  West  port, 
fifteen  persons  were  found  in  one 
hovel,  who  had  had  but  two  quarts 
of  metd  among  them  for  three  daya^ 
who  were  without  fire  or  covering, 
and  several  sick  and  dying.  In 
Oastlebar,  tbe  principal  town  in 
Mayo,  he  found  in  a  cabin  twelve 
feet  by  eight,  ten  persons  without 
en^ployment,  four  of  them  adults, 
subsisting  on  six  quarts  of  watery 
soup  per  diem.  Three  of  the  chil- 
dren were  dying,  and  there  were 
but  two  blankets  to  cover  the  entire 
household,  in  another  cabin,  the 
wife  was  lying  dead  on  a  table  where 
she  had  just  breathed  her  last ;  the 
husband  was  sick  and  unable  to 
work,  with  three  children  of  his  own  • 
and  five  of  another  family  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Galway,  he  found  a  family  of  seven 
persons  who  had  been  for  a  whole 
day  without  food,  and  who  were  eat- 
ing a  morsel  of  sea-weed.  At 
Greatman's  Bay,  a  distracted  moth- 
er buried  her  children  alive,  and 
then  attempted  to  destroy  herself* 
Corpses  were  deposited  cofiinless  in 
holes  hastily  dug,  where  they  fre- 
quently became  tbe  prey  of  dogs  and 
eagles.  The  corpse  of  a  mother 
was  found  with  the  breasts  partially 
eaten  off  by  her  own  starving  infant* 
Similar  facts  are  narrated  by 
Pather  Mathew,  by  the  multitudi- 
nous correspondents  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  also  by  our  own  coun* 
tryman,  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  horroie  of 
famine.  Says  the  Irish  ^^  Apostle 
of  Temperance,^'  io  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  dated  Aug.  7,  18M, 
^'  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  I  pass- 
ed from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this 
doomed  plant  (the  potato)  bloomed 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  fieturning  on  tbe  dd  inst*, 
I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wide  W4UU 
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of  putrefffing  v^gttatum,  la  irnvj 
places  the  people  were  seated  on 
the  fences  of  their  decaying  gar^ 
dens,  wringing  their  hands  and  waiU 
ing  bitterly  the  destruction  that  had 
left  them  foodless." 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  April,  1847,  gives  the  following 
affecting  view  of  the  eondition  of 
the  country. 

^'  Pour  millions  of  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  always  up* 
on  the  verge  of  utter  destitution, 
have  been  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
sole  article  of  their  ordinary  food. 
Without  any  of  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels  of  commercial  intercourse,  by 
which  such  a  loss  could  be  supplied, 
the  country  has  had  no  means  of 
replacing  the  withdrawal  of  this  per* 
ished  subsistence,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  in  a  country 
that  is  called  civilized,  under  the 
•  protection  of  the  mightiest  monar- 
chy upon  earth,  and  almost  within  a 
day^s  communication  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  empire  in  the  world, 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  each  day  dying  of  starvation, 
and  the  wasted  corpses  of  many  left 
unburied  in  their  miserable  hovels, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  hungry  swine, 
or  to  escape  this  profanation  only  to 
diffuse  among  the  living  the  malaria 
of  pestilence  and  death.  ...  It  is 
an  incident  of  the  neglect  with  which 
the  people,  when  living,  have  been 
treated,  that  we  have  no  note  of 
them  when  dead.  The  occupation 
of  Death  has  not  been  interfered 
with,  even  by  registering  the  num- 
ber he  has  carried  off.  .  .  .  it  is 
4ong  since  the  coroners  gave  over  in 
despair  the  task  of  holding  inquests 
upon  the  bodies  of  those  whom 
starvation  had  stricken  down.  .  .  . 
^  Death  by  starvation'  has  ceased  to 
be  an  article  of  news?^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1847.  But  it  is  obvious  that  mis- 
ery so  general  and  so  appalling  cotild 
not  have  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
a  single  crop,  if  the  people  had  not 
been  previously  reduced  to  a  state 


of  privation  bor^rtng  on  iansine. 
Mrs.  Nicholson's  sprightly  volume 
gives  us  a  view  of  Irish  life  in  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  ibn 
famine,  when  ^Mhe  distress*'  wan 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  authoress 
wont  to  Ireland  u|>on  a  romantic  btit 
a  philanthropic  mission.  Having  b^ 
come  interested  in  the  Irish  as  t 
suffering  people,  through  her  chart- 
table  intercourse  with  them  in  tlie 
garrets  and  cellars  of  New  York^ 
she  went  at  her  own  expeose,^*'  to 
see  the  poor  peasant  by  way-side 
and  in  bog,  in  the  field  and  by  his 
peat  fire,  and  to  read  to  him  the  st»- 
ry  of  Calvary."  She  traveled  alone 
and  principally  on  foot,  visiting  not 
only  the  poor  of  the  cities,  but  i\m 
rural  population  of  several  coun^ 
ties,  and  often  lodging  in  their  hum- 
ble cabins  and  partaking  of  their 
humble  fare.  The  latter,  howevee, 
was  no  privation  to  her ;  for  beinff 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Graham,  and 
having  kept  a  boarding-house  io 
New  York  upon  his  dietetical  sys- 
tem, what  greater  luxury  could  she 
have  asked  than  the  ubiquitous  po- 
tato served  up  in  true  Irish  style? 
We  believe  that  the  only  iostanoe 
in  which  she  refused  it,  was  when 
she  had  seen  the  mistress  of  the 
cabin  wash  the  delectable  ^  lumpers^ 
with  her  feet,  and  in  tbe  pot  in  which 
they  were  to  be  boiled.  She  coon* 
monly  made  her  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  peasantry  by  sitting  down  to 
their  mess  of  potatoes  and  salt,  even 
without  the  accompaniment  of  *^  tay 
and  bread  ;"  and  luckily  for  her,  the 
rot  had  not  then  become  general. 
Her  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
common  people  enabled  her  to  gatb* 
er  up  many  facts  touching  their  coo* 
ditton,  which  escape  the  notice  of 
those  who  furnish  us  with  ^  Pencil- 
ings  by  the  Way"  and  sketches  of 
"  Killamey  Lakes" — "from  the  tops 
of  coaches  and  from  smoking  din* 
ner  tables."  To  those  who  wish  to 
be  inirodtjced  to  Irish  life  in  all  its 
mirthful  and  its  sad  realKies,  we  re- 
cocniAeod  tbe  narrative  of  this  fe- 
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male  **  ttrenger  in  Ireland,'*  as  in- 
stru^t¥e  and  truthfnl,  and  all  the 
more  entertaining  beeauee  of  the 
eccasiona!  eccentrictties  of  the  wri* 
ter.  It  is  worth  a  dosen  ^^  Paddia- 
nae."  Mrs.  N.  assures  qs  '^  that  no- 
thing has  been  added  to  meet  the  stale 
of  the  rhmine  of  1846  and  1847. 
Pacts  are  related  as  they  occurred 
and  were  described  io  1844  and 
1846 ;  and  these  facts  then  indica- 
ted that  an  explosion  must  soon  take 
piace^  and  that  Ireland  must  be  turn- 
ed inside  out ;  so  that  all  the  world 
migtit  see  that,  deformed  as  may  be 
her  surface,  her  vitals  show  a  dis- 
ease hereditary,  obstinate,  and  still 
more  odious,  which  opiates  or  otni- 
menis  can  not  cure.^'* 

But  the  most  graphic  picture  of 
the  destitution  of  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land antecedent  to  the  famine,  is 
given  in  Lord  George  Hill's  "Facts 
from  Gweedore" — a  dbtrict  on  the 
«ea*shope  of  Donegal.  A  few  years 
since  one  Patrick  McKye,  then  mas- 
ter of  the  national  school  in  the  par- 
ish of  Tuilaghobegley,  barony  of 
Kilmacrennan,  county  of  Donegal, 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  ta- 
king an  inventory  of  the  household 
effects  and  farming  utensils  of  the 
emire  parish,  containing  oboiit  nine 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  presenting 
it  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  This  curious  doc- 
ument found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers, and  is  republished  in  Lord 
George's  interesting  pamphlet.  The 
enumeration  of  sundry  articles  net 
to  be  found,  is  a  piece  of  genuine 
Irish  humor,  which  relieves  the  som- 
bre aspect  of  the  catalogue.  We 
give  the  list  verbatim ;  it  rivals  that 
of  the  "  oW  curiosity  shop"  itself. 

1  cart.  20  ihoveli. 

No  wii«el  csr.  ^  rake*. 

No  coach  or  any  otb*  7  table- forks, 

•r  Tebicle.  93  chain. 

1  plough.  243  stools. 

16  harrnwi.  10  iron  grates. 

8  saddles.  No  swine  (bogs  or 

2  pillows.  pig*)* 
11  bridles.  27  geese. 

*Prefase. 


3  larksys. 
2  feather-beds. 
8  cliafT-beds. 

2  stables. 

6  eow-hooses. 
1  naiioiuU  BckoU. 
No  other  school. 
1  priest. 
Ab  other  resident 

gentlemmni 
No  twnnel. 
No  clock. 

3  watches. 

8  brass  candlesticks. 
Ne    looking-glass 

above  3d.  in  price. 
JVa  hoots  nor  spurs. 
No  fruit-trees. 


No  portnips. 

No  turnips. 

No  carrots. 

No  clover,  or  any 
other  gardes  Teg- 
•tables,  but  pota- 
toes and  cabbages. 

Not  more  than  ten 
square  fVetofglasa 
in  windows  in  tha 
whole,  with  tks 
exception  of  the 
chapel  and  priest's 
house  and  school 
house,  McDoHH 
brain's  bouse,  and 
the  constabulary 
barrack. 


He  Stated  moreover,  that  the  wo- 
men were  literally  shiftless,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  men  and 
women  could  not  afford  shoes  to 
their  feet ;  nor  could  many  of  them 
afford  a  second  bed,  but  whole  fam- 
ilies of  sons  and  daughters  of  ma- 
ture age,  would  lie  indiscriminately 
together  with  their  parents,  and  all 
in  a  state  of  nudity. 

The  land  was  harrowed  with  mead- 
ow-rakes,  and  so  small  were  the 
farms,  that  from  four  to  ten  could  be 
harrowed  with  one  rake  in  a  single 
day.  Man  and  beast  were  housed  to- 
gether, some  houses  having  from  ten 
to  fifteen  tons  of  dung  in  them,  and 
being  cleaned  out  only  once  a  year. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  wor- 
thy national  schoolmaster  of  the  par- 
ish of  Tuilaghobegley  found  his 
school  continually  decreasing,  while 
he  had  to  support  a  family  .of  nine 
persons  upon  £S  a  year. 

To  what  is  such  abject  and  uni- 
versal misery  to  be  attributed? 
The  proximate  cause  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop.  But  long 
before  this  disaster,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral and  an  increasing  distress  among 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  who  as 
we  have  remarked  compose  the  bulk 
of  her  population  ;  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  property  and  of  society, 
which  rendered  the  failure  of  a  sin- 
gle esculent,  and  that  among  the 
cheapest  and  the  poorest,  a  decree 
of  starvation  against  millions,  four- 
fifths  of  whose  yearly  allowance  of 
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food  was  thtn  e«it  off  at  a  stroke. 
The  evil  lies  much  deeper  than  the 
potato- rot)  or  than  the  famine  of 
which  it  was  the  occasional  cause. 
There  were  antecedent  causes  in 
the  structure  and  habits  of  society, 
and  in  the  tenure  of  property,  which 
were  fully  developed  in  that  una- 
Toidable  and  fatal  calamity.  If  the 
interest  in  the  state  of  Ireland  which 
that  calamity  has  awakened  in  Par- 
liament and  throughout  England, 
shall  lead  to  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  prime  causes  of  her  degra- 
dation, the  fansine  will  prove  to  have 
been  a  national  blessing. 

It  is  hastily  inferred  from  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  potato  has 
formed  their  principal  food,  that  the 
soil  of  Ireland  is  incapable  of  sus- 
taining her  population.  Even  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  seems  to  incline  to 
this  opinion.  We  have  already  said 
that  Ireland  *'  with  its  existing  means 
of  production,^'  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting its  present  population.  But 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  ca- 
pable of  being  very  much  increas- 
ed, and  there  are  vast  natural  re- 
sources as  yet  undeveloped.  The 
soil  of  Ireland,  leaving  out  of  view 
of  course  the  bogs  and  mountains, 
which,  as  at  present  unimproved, 
constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole, — the  cultivable  soil  of  Ire- 
land is  in  general  superior  to  that  of 
England,  and  equal  to  that  of  any 
•part  of  Europe.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  a  *^  loam,  resting  on  a  substratum 
of  limestone,"  which  though  com- 
monly shallow,  is  very  fertile,  and 
which  in  some  counties  is  deep,  fine 
and  friable.  As  a  grazing  country, 
Ireland  has  no  superior  in  Europe. 
The  climate  is  generally  temperate 
and  equable,  though  excessively  hu- 
mid. This  latter  circumstance  per- 
haps renders  the  soil  more  suitable 
for  grazing  than  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  peculiarity  noticed  in  the 
most  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
country.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
^at  Ireland  exports  grain  in  large 


Mid  tnereaslng  quantitiM  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1600  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  barley,  oats 
and  oatmeal,  rye,  peas  and  beans 
exported,  was  oii4y  8,288  quarters ) 
in  1618  it  was  1,204,733  quartart, 
and  in  1686  it  had  reached  a,4T4,803 
quarters,  or  27,794,416  bushels,  of 
which  one-sixth  was  wheat.  This 
has  been  about  the  average  since^ 
and  even  last  year  the  exportation 
exceeded  two  millions  of  quarters^ 
The  exports  of  Ireland,  eonsittkig 
chiefly  of  corn  and  flour,  butteri 
P^^y  ogS'i  cattle,  dse.,  have^  fre- 
quently exceeded  in  Talue  her  im» 
ports,  which  are  chiefly  coal,  salt, 
cotton  and  woollen  maBufactuf6% 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  ^.  This  oer^ 
tainly  does  not  k>ok  like  kieapacily 
for  domestic  prosperity.  A  country 
with  the  balance  of  tra<le  so  oAeil 
in  her  favor,  and  that  on  account  of 
domestic  productions,  can  not  be  m 
retrievably  ruined  by  any  calamity, 
however  wide-spread  or  disastroiMi 
True,  this  balance  may  not  all  i«^ 
torn  to  Ireland  in  specie ;  it  may  be 
converted  to  the  uses  of  *  abaeetee* 
Irish  proprietors,  residing  on  tha 
eastern  side  of  the  channel ;  but  the 
fact  itself  is  instructive. 

But  we  have  more  speciflc  (esti* 
mony  to  the  abundant  physical  re* 
sources  of  Ireland.  In  the  address 
of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Improvf^ 
ment  Society ,^^  for  1646,  it  is  sta* 
ted,' that  **  there  is  not  an  estate  m 
Ireland,  scarcely  a  farm,  in  which^ 
by  judicious  drainage,  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil  may  not  ba 
brought  out,  and  luxuriant  crops  re* 
ward  the  labor  upon  land  previously 
regarded  as  barren.  In  every  dis- 
trict may  be  seen  tracts  in  vrhieh 
labor  might  be  expended  with  ad* 
vantage  ;  and  in  all  these  districta 
are  to  be  found  masses  of  people  in 
want  of  food,  or  of  wages  to  pur- 
chase food.  It  is  for  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  to  place  the 
wants  of  the  land  and  the  wants 
of  the  people  in  suitable  connec* 
tion ;  to  support  the. one,  by  em* 
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fU^'mn  ibem  in  coooeotion  with  the 
•iher."» 

^^  Mr.  Barron,  an  exp«rieiieed  land 
agent,  stated  before  Lord  Deron's 
eommissioo,  thai  the  county  of  Wa« 
lerford  alone  might  be  made  to  pro* 
dtice  five  Ume$  as  much  an  it  doet 
iwip.  Mr.  Blacker  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane  shew  that  if  Ireland  were  only 
as  well  cultivated  on  the  average  as 
the  county  of  Armagh,  its  produce 
wcMiid  be  trebled  ;  but  if  a$  toell  as 
iht  besi  cultivated  farms  in  the  conn* 
ty  of  Armagh,  of  an  average  fertili- 
ty, it  would  be  multiplied  seven-fold. 
Tbe  eapacity,  therefore,  of  the  Irish 
soil,  to  repay  over  and  over  again, 
with  profit,  almost  any  conceivable 
amount  which  could  be  expended 
a  the  employment  of  the  now  idle 
aad  wasted  labor  that  encumbers  it, 
is  tacoDtestable.  And  in  these  cal- 
euUktions  no  acooont  is  taken  of  the 
waste  lands,  fisheries,  mines,  water- 
power,  commercial  capabilities,  and 
other  as  yet  almost  untouched  but 
teeming  resources  of  the  island.^'t 

The  facilities  for  commerce  and 
for  manuftiotures,  furnished  by  nu- 
merous navigable  rivers  and  their 
tributaries;  by  a  sea-coast  many 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  gulfs,  af- 
Anrdiog  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bors; by  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
iron  and  marble,  as  yet  almost  un- 
worked ;  and  by  extensive  and  pro- 
ducUve  fisheries,  hold  out  induce- 
nents  for  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal and  lai>or  second  only  to  those 
presented  by  the  sister  kingdom. 
Tbe  deficiency  of  coal  is  indeed  a 
serious  drawback  to  certain  depart- 
ments of  manufacture ;  but  others 
have  been  checked  by  injudicious 
legislation,  and  by  the  unsettled  slate 
of  the  country. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
woolen  manufacture  was  carried  on 
extensively  in  Ireland,  but  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English  manufacturers 
led  to  iu  suppression.    ^^  Ireland  had 

*  Quoted  by  Scrope^        t  Scrope. 


a  large  woofea  mannfactvre.  h 
reared  artisans ;  it  employed  agri* 
cultural  latSor;  it  raised  tents;  tt 
created  capital.  These  are  the  re- 
sources that  England  at  this  day, 
forgetting  the  history  of  the  nations, 
rebukes  Ireland  for  being  without, 
and  these  are  the  resources  that 
England  by  force  destroyed.  She 
suppressed  that  manufacture ;  the 
English  Parliament  declared  it  an 
injury  to  her  own,  and  her  crea- 
tures. The  Irish  Parliament,  that  is, 
a  colony  of  English  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  levied  a  duty  on  the  ex- 
port, that  destroyed  the  trade.*'* 
The  following  fact  may  explain 
why  it  is  that  poor  Pat  is  so  often 
"  without  a  coat  to  his  back,"  "  It 
was  rumored  in  England,  (A.  D., 
1698,)  that  the  Irish  were  making 
coats  for  their  own  backs, — nay, 
that  they  had  even  had  the  audacity 
to  set  up  extensive  woolen  manu- 
factures, to  the  manifest  detriment 
of  those  which  constituted  the  sta* 
pie  trade  of  England.  At  first  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  prepared  for  quieting  these 
national  apprehensions  ;  but,  giving 
up  this  course,  they  voted  another 
address  to  the  King.  The  tone  of 
this  address,  which  will  disgust  every 
liberal  mind,  was  like  a  political 
anathema  and  excommunication. 
According  to  this  document  the  Irish 
owed  the  universal  gifts  of  light  and 
air,  life,  and  soil  to  tread  upon,  more 
to  the  English  Parliament,  than  to 
God  Almighty.  They  (the  Com- 
mons of  England)  implored  his  ma- 
jesty's protection  and  favor  in  this 
matter;  and  that  he  would  make  it 
his  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those 
he  employs  in  Ireland,  to  use  their 
utmost  diligence  to  hinder  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  from  Ireland,  ex- 
cept to  be  imported  hither,  and  for 
the  discouraging  the  woolen  manu- 
factures and  encouraging  the  lineA 
manufactures  in  Ireland :  to  which 
tbe  Commons  of  England  should  aN 

*  **  Ireland*t  Claim/*  by  Thorn. 
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ways  b«  ready  to  give  tbetr  utoiKMt 
awitttance.  To  this  address  his  ma* 
jesty  (William  ill.)  mtfda  answer, 
that  be  should  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  promote  the  trade  of  Eog land, 
aod  to  discourage  the  woolen  and 
encourage  the  linen  manufacture  in 
Ireland."* 

This  policy  of  repressing  the  pro- 
ductive genius  and  industry  of  Ire« 
land  by  legislation,  has  been  perse* 
vered  in  by  the  British  government 
with  little  relaxation  to  this  day. 
The  value  of  the  wool  produced 
in  Ireland  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  authority  at  £SOQfiOO 
per  annum.  If  the  domestic  wool- 
en manufacture  had  been  left  to  be 
regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  it  would  have  given  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  now  destitute  and 
starving.  The  linen  manufacture, 
coming  less  into  competition  with 
British  labor,  has  been  more  favored. 
The  value  of  the  linen  annually  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  is  <£4,000,00(K 
And  yet,  says  Mr.  Browne,  ^  in 
every  part  of  Connaught  I  found 
the  signs  of  past  manufactures  and 
commerce.  In  the  cabins  were  bro- 
ken spinning  wheels,  in  some  of  the 
cottages  dilapidated  looms:  people 
talked  of  flax  which  used  to  grow, 
and  of  kelp  and  limestone  once  ex- 
ported." (p.  75.)  Such  are  the 
natural  resources  of  a  country  whose 
people  are  beggars.  The  solution 
of  the  miseries  of  Ireland  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  want  of  capacity  in 
the  soil  to  sustain  as  large  a  popula- 
tion as  any  soil  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Shall  we  then  find  the  solutton  of 
this  problem  in  the  native  character 
of  the  Irish ;  in  their  indolence  and 
thriAlessness,  and  proneness  to  friv- 
olty  and  vice  ?  So  the  author  of 
*^  Paddiana"  would  have  us  believe, 
who  describes  the  Irish  as  a  people 
^  whose  besotted  ignorance  is  such 
that  you  can  not  amke  them  under- 

*  Pictorial  History  of  Enghind,  vol.  ir, 
p.  83. 


stand  what  ia  beat  ibr  tbem,  or  that 
you  are  trying  to  benefit  them  ;  who 
have  a  native  cunaing  and  aptitude 
to  defeat  yoin*  echemea;  aad  whft 
have  BO  sease  of  indepeodeoce  ^ 
shame  of  beggary."*  According 
to  this  writer,  the  Irish  aj«  as  yet 
^^  half  savages  ;"  *'*•  there  is,  froaa 
high  to  low,  a  want  of  prtnetpl* 
amongst  them.  They  spend  witk* 
out  thought,  and  accept  without 
shame :  the  old  spirit  of  *'  coshering* 
is  still  strong  amongst  them,  and 
they  are  ready  to  bestow  their  Wr* 
dens  or  their  company  upon  any  oim 
who  will,  under  any  circumslanoea, 
accept  the  charge."! 

But  we  are  not  willing  to  receiw 
our  impressions  of  Irish  characler 
from  a  writer,  whose  wit  is  but  a 
small  compensation  for  his  otase* 
nity  and  profaneness  ;  whose  aaso* 
ciaiions  are  with  barracks  aod  black* 
guards ;  who  ransacks  the  history 
of  a  *^  brave,  good-huaaored,  geoe? 
rous,  and  nose- led  people,"  only  to 
divert  himself  with  the  ^'scrapea 
into  which  they  have  4>een  brought 
in  all  ages,  by  their  kings,  theif 
ehiefs,  their  priests,  and  their  pau 
riots ;  aod  whose  most  gratefol  re- 
collection of  Ireland, — ^tbe  tncidaot 
which  he  mentioas  *^  for  the  pleaa* 
u re  the  recollection  gives  [him]"— - 
is  that  at  a  military  ball  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  he  ^^  did  drink 
stronger  and  hotter  punch — in  great* 
er  quantities,  and  at  a  faster  pace-** 
than  it  has  ever  been  [bis]  fortuoa 
to  do  before  or  sioce^nay,  in  €iajr 
three  months  of  [his]  lile.*^ 

Happily  we  have  other  authoritiea 
upon  which  to  ibrm  an  estimate  of 
Irish  character.  The  report  of  the 
^^  committee  on  the  state  of  the  poof 
in  Ireland,"  presented  to  Parliameot 
in  1823,  and  drawn  up,  we  believei, 
by  the  present  Premier,  states  that 
^^  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  peo* 
pie  a  great  anxiety  for  labor.  The 
peasantry  of  the  west  and  south  qnit 

•  Vol.  ii,  p.  131.    t  Vol.  ii,  pp.  264,SG5. 
t  Vol.*.  page  353. 
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tbttir  bonMt  at  pftfti^mlsr  tiiMs  of 
rtie  year,  in  search  of  employment 
Mr.  Nimmo,  the  civH  engineer,  when 
ejMmiiMd  before  the  committee  of 
1819«  elated  that  many  hnndreds  of 
tbe  peasantry  of  Kerry  had  wilting^ 
ty  hired  themselves  as  laborers  in 
tiie  netghboriBg  connty  of  Limerick, 
wxfowrpmtee  a  day;  and  a  member 
of  ihe  committee  stated  that  he  has 
known  many  of  them  to  quit  their 
komes  in  search  of  employment,  of- 
fering to  work  for  the  merest  sub* 
sistence  that  coald  be  obtained,  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages ; 
for  two  pence  a  day,  in  short,  for 
any  thing  that  would  purchase  food 
enough  to  keep  them  attve  for  the 
ensukig  twenty- four  hours.  When 
able  to  obtain  labor  by  contract,  or 
task-work,  as  it  is  called,  the  peae- 
aotry  are  frequently  known  to  over- 
eiork  themselves  in  a  manner  inju* 
lieiis  to  their  health.  The  inhabit* 
•ots  of  those  peninsulas  of  the  south- 
west of  Ireland  which  are  washed 
by  the  Atlantic,  carry  the  sea- weed 
aad  the  calcareous  sands  of  the 
coast  many  miles  inland ;  and  where 
the  mountains  are  steep,  or  roads 
have  Tiot  been  opened,  these  ma* 
Hures  are  earned  two  or  three  miles 
inland  on  the  backs  of  the  peas* 
antry.  From  the  above  facts,  your 
committee  have  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  so  far  from  being 
uniformly  inaelwe  and  idle^  ike 
peasanirf  of  Ireland  have  the 
gretHeH  deeire  to  procure  employ* 

The  Irish  Railway  Commission* 
ers  in  their  second  report  of  1643, 
•peak  of  the  population  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  as  ^*  a  robust,  active  race, 
capable  of  great  ezertbn,  ignorant, 
but  eager  for  instruction,  and  readi- 
ly trained  under  judicious  manage* 
ment  to  habits  of  order  and  indus* 
fry."t 

Testimonials  to  the  same  efiect 
might  be  multiptied  from  the  vo- 
luminous   correspondence   of    the 
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^  Board  of  Works,''  and  from  the 
reports  of  Parliamentary  Commie* 
sioners  opotf  the  conduct  and  char* 
acter  of  the  Irish  poor.  We  select 
a  few  at  random  from  the  copious 
quotations  of  various  authors  before 
us.  Mr.  Dixon,  a  proprietor  of  coal 
pits,  near  Glasgow,  says,  "  We  de- 
oidedly  prefer  the  Irish  to  the  High* 
landers.  They  are  disposed  to 
learn  anything  you  may  put  them 
to." 

Mr.  Jas.  Holmes,  a  plasterer,  at 
Birmingham,  says,  ^^  I  consider  them 
very  valuable  laborers.  We  could 
not  do  without  them.  If  treated 
kindly,  they  will  do  anything  for 
3rou.  I  would  trust  them  in  anything 
about  my  house.  Before  I  came  to 
Birmingham  1  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  employing  an  Irishman. 
Now  I  would  sooner  have  an  Irish* 
OMin  than  an  Englishman  for  a  la* 
borer.  An  Englishman  could  not 
do  the  work  they  do.  When  you 
pesh  them,  they  have  a  willingness 
to  oblige  which  the  English  have 
not.  They  would  die  under  any* 
thing  before  they  would  be  beat. 
They  would  go  at  hard  work  till 
they  drop,  l^fore  another  man 
should  excel  them.  They  show  at 
much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  the 
same  class  of  English.'' 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testinK)* 
ny  of  several  of  the  principal  build* 
ers  of  Liverpool.  ^*  In  general,  the 
Irish  are  faithful,  steady  to  their 
work,  and  almost  invariably  honest 
They  are  usually  very  intelligent, 
and  remarkably  quick  and  sharp. 
Many  of  them  lay  up  their  wages 
to  send  to  their  families  and  rela* 
tives  at  home." 

The  Irish  yearly  resort  in  great 
numbers  to  the  sister  island,  to  as- 
sist in  gathering  in  the  harvest 
They  are  surpassed  by  no  class  of 
laborers  in  this  sort  of  field  work. 
"  I  have  been  assured,"  says  Mr. 
Browne,  ^^  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
south  of  Scotland,  that  on  his  estate 
he  has  always  found  the  Irish  reap- 
ers beat  the  sturdy  Lowland  labor- 
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DUMt  able  workinea.  Ho  aMed^ 
Xktd  io  plftciog  the  oim  agaiiMi  the 
other,  he  has  known  the  odde  to  bo 
•■  four  to  three  is  ftivor  of  PaL*' 

We  have  goae  into  these  perticu* 
laro  because  a  certatii  clase  of  wri* 
tera  describe  the  Irish  peasantry  as 
loeuraMy  indolentf  dishooestf  vi« 
ciotts,  disorderly,  and  improvident. 
The  author  of  Psaddiana,  gravely 
assures  us  that  '*  there  is  not  a  farm* 
er  in  Ireland  who  would  blush  to 
withhold  his  seed^wbeat  and  let  his 
land  lie  Ibllow,  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  probability  that  the  Grovern* 
ment  would  find  hisseed  and  till  his 
land  for  him.^*  Indeed  1  The  shame- 
less, thriftless  creatures !  Where 
shall  we  find  farmeiv  or  any  other 
class  of  laborers  whose  industry 
would  not  be  relaxed  if  govern- 
ment should  volunteer  to  support 
tliem  ?  ^^  To  say  that  the  Irishman 
will  not  work,  because  he  has  not 
worked,  is  a  fallacy.  Man  ever 
accommodates  himself  to  tlie  cir- 
cumstances in  which  ho  ii  placed. 
The  native  of  Ireland  was  idle  be* 
cause  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
be  industrious.  The  earth  produced 
for  him  a  root  which  required  little 
er  no  cultivation.  Upon  this,  he 
lived,  and  by  it  he  paid  his  little 
root,  and  half  clothed  his  family. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  potato  was 
a  cause  of  his  idleness,  it  was  a 
eorse.  It  has  disappeared  and  his 
oireumstances  are  now  altered  :  he 
is  no  longer  a  husbandman,  for  the 
staple  of  his  husbandry  has  slipped 
out  of  his  hand.  Death  stares  him 
in  the  face, — he  hears  the  voice, 
work  or  die! — the  natural  instinct 
of  the  man  is  strong  in  him  and  he 
prefers  the  work  to  death."*  Even 
Archbishop  Whateley  seems  to  hold 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  oon* 
tempt.  He  gives  it  as  the  resuH  of 
an  experience  of  twelve  or  fiAeen 
yeara^  resideoce  among  them,- that 
Ihey  are  in  general  indolent,  improv- 

*  Bfewns,  page  70. 


idem  and  wortblesa.  But  tt  appears 
that  laborers  under  his  observation 
have  been  employed  cootmoaiy  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  wiiges,  and  sovm* 
tioies  in  useless  drudgery,  destgaed 
as  a  test,  or  a  mere  pretext  of  em* 
plojFOieiit,  such  as  di|^ing  holes  and 
filling  ihem  up  again,  or  ioweriog 
harmless  hills  and  raising  ioDoceal 
hollows."  In  such  cases  the  nat«h 
ral  stisBulus  to  exertion  is  waniiog. 
Men  will  not  work  vigofously  to  ao* 
eoroplish  what  will  be  as  useless  to 
others  as  it  is  anprofitaMe  to  aliens 
selves.  We  have«  rarely  seen  an 
Irish  beggar  in  this  country  wte 
would  not  go  with  alacrity  to  earn  a 
few  shillings  at  the  wood  pile,  bitf 
we  doubt  whether  one  could  be  bir* 
ed  to  shovel  dirt  back  and  forth  aU 
day  long  as  a  mere  test  of  bis  yM^ 
ingness  to  work.  Tbo  Irish  in  this 
country,  as  a  class,  are  industrioiM 
and  frugal.  They  perform  our  mosI 
laborious  work.  They  dig  oor  os* 
nals,  repair  our  highways  and  buiU 
our  railroads ;  they  bear  our  bntt 
dens,  and  assist  in  every  descri^ 
tion  of  household  labor.  If  ignore 
ant,  they  are  teachable ;  if  carelesoi 
they  are  capable  of  improvofnont  | 
and  they  will  apply  themselves 
cheerfully  to  anything  that  promio* 
es  adequate  remuneration.  That 
they  are  saving,  the  books  of  depo»* 
ite  in  our  Savings  Banks  will  tesli* 
fy  ;  that  they  have  not  lost  their  n^ 
tive  generosity,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  year,  at  least 
one  million  of  dollars  was  remttied 
in  small  sums  by  the  Irish  in  this 
oountry  to  their  sufieriag  kindred  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  are  a  mirthful^ 
fuo-loving  people,  easily  betrayed 
into  excesses ;  but  (hay  are  now  as 
a  nation,  temperate  and  moral,  and 
a  hardworking  race  when  4aJi«r 
brings  profit,  or  even  ensures  supr 
port  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
lr4sh  peasant  will  labor  as  efiiaieol- 
ly  upon  his  leased  farm  of  five  or 
ten  acres  as  the  New  England  far^ 
mer  labors  upon  his  own  homestead  ; 
nor  do  we  deny  that  indolence  and 
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iinyforWtoaea  arv  frtvulog  ^icm  of 
lAw  Irisli  poor  ;  but  these  tre  not 
artgiiMit  aad  kiottf«bU  tfait»  of  otiar* 
mtteti  tkby  are  oot  tbe  ofittpring  of 
MLiure  but  of  oircuinslaDoeS)  and 
tbe  Imb  ueder  proper  cuilMre,  in 
bduetry,  thrift  aad  enterprieey  could 
aooa  vie  with  any  people  except 
porhapa  this  ^^  univoraai  Yaokae  na* 


We  shall  aow  briefly  indicate 
mme  of  the  principal  caueea  of  the 
redueed  state  ef  Ireland.  The  s«h 
perficial  observer  seizes  upon  a  sia* 
gle  faet,  such  as  ^^  absenteeism,^* 
"^  the  uniM  of  1800,"  ''  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,"  **  the  establtsbed 
ehurch,"  ^*  primogettiture  and  en- 
lail,"  or  ^  the  eoen-iaws,"  and  nwkes 
that  aeeoa«t  for  all  the  oalaoiitiea 
that  hare  befiillen  an  anhappy  peo« 
pie  for  nearly  half  a  oeatory,  and 
of  coarse  finds  a  remedy  for  theif 
miseries  in  the  immediate  and  un- 
oaoditional  removal  of  tbatond  fatal 
eaaee.  Bishop  Hughes  specifies 
tiiree  causes  of  the  existing  state  of 
beland,  vtsi.,  ^  inoompleteness  of 
aaw)aest,"  ^sbad  government,"  and 
^^a  defective  or  vicious  system  of 
saaial  eeenomy."*  The  second  of 
these  was  a  csnsoquence  of  the 
first.  The  right  of  supreme  do- 
nkiton  over  tiM  scmI  of  Ireland  hav« 
hif  been  assumed  by  the  English 
sovereign  without  the  thorough  sub* 
jiigation  of  the  country  by  the  sword, 
eoiiflieiing  interestsarose  which  gave 
eeaasion  to  endless  jealousies  and 
eoilistons  between  the  native  and 
the  foreign  population.  The  laws 
were  unsealed  and  were  administer* 
ed  wkh  more  regard  to  power  than 
fight;  the  tenure  ef  property  he^ 
ewne  confused^  uncertain  and  cotn- 
plicated ;  diflereot  and  contradictory 
eedes  obtained  in  different  sections 
el  the  country,  and  sometimea  in 
the  same  section  among  different 
classes;  and  every  thing  was  in 
that  chaotic  state  incident  to  the 
want    of   a   supreme    government 


*  Leclttr*,  p.  5. 


lUmly  eslaUisbed  and   rrmigniind 
by  all. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  British 
government  in  Ireland,  with  all  its 
imperfections  and  excesses,  has  beea 
a  great  benefit  to  the  country ;  just 
as  British  rule  in  In4ia,  though  be* 
gun  in  injustice  and  perpetuated  by 
abuses,  has  been  of  tocaJculable 
benefit  to  the  people — an  improve* 
ment  upon  the  previous  social  and 
civil  state,  and  a  channel  through 
which  the  blessings  of  modern  civ* 
iUzation  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
east.  At  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.  in  the  twelfth  century,  thie 
country  was  divided  into  several 
peuy  sovereignties^  or  semi^inde- 
pendent  states,  each  having  its  own 
chieftain,  or  ta$nM  ;  and  these  weva 
perpetually  at  war  aasong  them* 
aelves.  The  people  were  rude  ami 
barbarous,  ignorant  of  the  necessary 
arts  of  life,  unskilled  in  husbandry, 
and  almoat  without  the  rudiments  of 
civilization.  By  the  ctistom  of  tenia* 
try,  land  was  held  only  by  a  life  ea* 
tate,  to  which  the  proprietor  was  ad* 
mitted  by  the  eleetion  of  the  dan, 
and  from  which  be  might  be  expelU 
ed  by  a  change  in  the  popular  will. 
Property  was  continually  fluctuating, 
(^  new  partitions  of  lands  were  made 
almost  daily,"  and  bloody  feuds 
were  engendered  anK>ng  faroiliea  by 
the  law  of  inheritance,  which  4|ave 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  to  the 
OAOst  worthy  of  his  name  and  blood, 
that  is,  to  whoever  of  his  kin  might 
be  best  able  to  hold  it  against  the 
rest.  The  asost  atrocioua  crimes 
either  went  unptinished,  or  were 
**  compounded  for  by  the  payment 
of  an  eric^  or  fine ;"  the  judgea  or 
hrekomi  were  hereditary,  and  the 
lawa  were  administered  in  the  open 
air.  The  oonquest  of  Henry  11.  ia 
fact  secured  to  the  British  crown 
only  about  one*third  of  the  island— 
the  southeastern  section,  wlitch  was 
long  known  as  tlie  English  pah; 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
island  was  assumed,  and  also  tlie 
right  to  disfoea  of  its  teiritory.     Yet 
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Ihe  M^aiiiBion  of  the  more  power- 
ful Irish  chieftains,  was  only  nomt- 
na),  even  within  the  pale;  and  as 
the  invaders  did  nothing  to  oonctH- 
ate  the  native  population,  but  on  the 
contrary  enacted  laws  against  their 
customs  and  their  language,  oppress- 
ed them  in  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  treated  them  as  aliens 
and  enemies,  there  were  perpetua* 
ted  upon  the  same  soil  two  distinct 
and  hostile  races,  under  oonflicting 
oodes  and  institutions,  never  inter* 
marrying,  and  always  in  a  state  of 
virtual  war.  Here  is  the  first  greed 
cause  of  the  evils  of  Ireland.  Eng- 
land attempted  to  hold  and  to  govern 
the  country  without  having  acttially 
possessed  herself  of  it,  and  without 
merging  its  native  population  with 
her  own, — to  compel  the  allegiancei 
of  a  people  by  arbitrary  measures 
which  served  only  to  keep  them  in 
^^  a  chronic  stale  of  exasperation.'^* 
At  length  aAer  many  a  bloody  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  re- 
Etin  their  rights,  the  supremacy  of 
ngland  was  so  far  established,  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  determined,  ^Mhat  do 
Parliament  should  in  future  be  hold- 
en  in  Ireland  witheut  license  from 
the  King ;  and  that  no  bill  or  dmd 
of  a  law  should  be  submitted  to  its 
oonsideration  without  having  been 
previously  sent  over  to  Engktnd  by 
the  Irish  government  for  the  appro- 
val, alteration  or  rejection  of  the 
King."  Under  James  L  some  pro- 
gress was  made  toward  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Ireland,  by  the  abolition  of 
arte  and  of  tamsirif  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  the 
island  was  thoroughly  subdued.  The 
storming  of  Drogheda  and  its  sub- 
ae<}uent  fate,  terrible  as  it  was,  sa- 
ved the  further  eiusion  of  blood, 
and  established  the  EiVglish  suprem- 
acy in  every  part  of  Irel^and.  *♦  Tlie 
soil  was  transferred  to  new  proprie- 
tors" by  the  general  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  rebels,  amounting 

*  Uiabargh  lUvkw. 


to  about  fouT'Jffifm  of  tira  whole. 
Prom  that  time,  with  the  eiceptioft 
of  occasional  insurreetioos,  the  Irish 
have  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Grreat  Britam,  which  was  formally 
confirmed  by  the  "  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick'' under  William  ill,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne, — a  treaty  whieh 
was  soon  violated  by  the  victorio«« 
party,  who  trampled  upon  the  rights 
which  they  had  solemnly  covenant- 
ed to  respect,  and  who  made  a  coq^ 
qoered  people  the  viotnns  of  the 
most  uorelenting  political  and  eeda- 
siastical  proscription.  The  same 
revolution  which* in  England  result- 
ed in  the  enlarged  liberty  of  the 
great  bcidy  of  the  people,  in  IreianH 
resuhed  in  ^ihe  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  smaller  number, 
at  the  expense  of  the  civil  libeniee 
and  properties  of  the  far  greater 
part ;  and  at  the  expense  of  the  p<^ 
litrcal  liberties  of  the  whole,  h 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  not  a  revoUi* 
tton,  but  a  conquest — ike  deprw^ 
iion  of  9ome  miilions  €f  f€opk  «f 
all  ike  rigkf^  of  dlizins,  amd  mil 
interesl  in  ike  amUkution^  in  and 
to  wkick  they  were  bom^* 

But  one  more  attempt  was  mode 
to  recover  the  independence  of  ire* 
land,— the  rebellion  of  1798,  an4 
that  having  been  suppressed,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  disbanded,  and 
a  legislative  union  was  edited  he* 
tween  the  two  countries.  That 
union  has  been  too  nuich  a  fiction— 
the  iion  entering  into  parmership 
with  a  patient  beast  of  burden  fof 
his  own  advantage.  The  Irish  have 
slill  been  treated  too  much  as  ^^  aliens 
in  blood,  language  and  religion.^* 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  \m* 
tory  of  Ireland,  it  is  manifest  that 
one  prominent  cause,  perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  the  preeeot  prostm* 
tion  of  the  country,  is  the  manner 
in  which  property  has  been  acquired 
and  lield.  Strangers  of  another 
race  and  of  another  religion,  chteAy 


*  Burke,  Letter  to  Sir  N.  LtDxrishe, 
M.  P. 
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■rtMenU  iMiTiBg  no  looal  at- 
tachmeBt  to  the  cooetry  or  the  poo- 
pW,  have  come  inlo  poaeeesion  of 
Urge  estaiaa  by  acta  of  confiacation 
decreed  agaioat  the  origiaal  pfopri- 
etors,  for  preauming  lo  assert  their 
iodepofideoca.  The  new  proprie- 
tora  have  not  Mi  aufficient  coafi- 
denea  m  the  stability  of  possessions 
raating  upoa  such  a  basis,  or  in  thair 
paraooal  saeuriiy  among  a  diaafieot* 
.ad  popiilaiion«  to  expend  mach  time, 
labor  or  money  on  the  improvement 
of  thair  aatatea.  Their  policy  baa 
heoD  to  aecura.the  Jargest  possible 
jbcoma  with  the  least  poaaible  ex* 
pandiaira.  Thia  baa  led  to  the  in- 
tfodiietton  of  a  olasa  of  men  betwaen 
the  landlord  aad  the  immediate  oc- 
aupiera  of  the  soil>  called  middle- 
OMDv  who  having  leased  the  eatate 
of  the  Umner^  itadarlet  it  to  the  lat* 
ter  at  such  rales  as  will  pay  their 
own  rent  and  yield  them  the  largest 
profit.  The  proprietor  makes  the 
beat  bargain  wiih  the  middleman 
that  he  oan,  aod  the  middleman  like 
the  pubitcaA  of  aid,  extorts  the  at* 
moat  &pthiag  from  the  sub-tenant. 
The  middleman  having  no  perma- 
aeot  iatoreat  in  an  estate  which 
indeed  the  proprietor  himself  can 
hardly  he\  to  be  bis  own — his  ob* 
jact  ia  not  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  but  the  reali- 
satioa  of  the  largest  present  income 
which  it  can  be  made  to  yield. 
Hence  estates  have  been  subdivided 
by  under«letting,  until  according  to 
McCullough,  **few  of  the  tillage 
farms  extend  to  forty  acres;  the 
great  majority  being  about  five 
acraa,  aad  varying  from  five  to  ten 
and  fifteen  acres."  Now  though 
^a  little  farm  well-tilled'  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  large  estate  imper- 
fectly cultivated,  yet  since  the  ten- 
ant of  a  few  acres  under  an  exor- 
bitant rent  has  no  permanent  inter- 
aat  in  the  soil,  like  that  iVhich  the 
ownership  in  fee  simple  would  im- 
part, there  is  wanting  every  stimu- 
lus to  cultivation  and  improvement 
but  that  of  oeceasity,  and  the  miattta 


aobdivisioa  of  the  lead  baevmes  an 
enormous  evil.  "  Such  a  thing  aa 
a  bam  ia  hardly  known  among  the 
amaller  occupiers :  aod  the  com  is 
not  ttofrequentty  thrashed  on  the 
public  roads,  which  serve  as  bam 
floors."  In  some  parts  of  Ireland 
the  land  is  still  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed by  attaching  the  implement 
to  the  horse's  tail. 

The  Irishman  is  emphatically  *^  of 
the  earth,  earthy."  He  covets  a  hit 
of  laad  as  the  greatest  of  all  poa* 
aaasiona.  Having  obtained  a  l^se, 
he  bastio  further  solicitude  than  to 
pay  his  rent.  This  he  has  hitheilo 
done  by  oecasional  wages  and  the 
sale  of  a  pig,  while  the  little  patch 
of  ground  for  which  he  pays  so 
dear,  bos  yielded  him  potatoes  for 
nine  months'  sustenance.  The  fa* 
cility  for  procuring  a  crop  of  oats 
and  of  potatoes  sufficient  for  a  fam- 
ily aod  for  the  limited  stock  of  a 
small  farmer,  has  encouraged  early 
marriageaand  stimulated  the  growth 
of  population.  Leased  farms  of  a 
fow  acres  have  been  broken  up  into 
infinitesimal  patches  for  hopeful 
aona.  Each  man  *  votes  himself  a 
farm,'  though  it  be  but  a  potato* 
patch,  aa  the  first  condition  of  mat- 
rimony. ^^  In  Ireland,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  685,309  farme, 
nearly  one- half  are  between  one 
and  five  acres  in  extent,  and  nearly 
five-sixths  are  between  one  and  fif- 
teen acres.  But,  great  as  is  the 
number  of  small  occupiers,  the  la- 
borers without  any  land  at  all,  or 
with  nothing  but  small  garden-plols, 
are  far  more  numerous.  Besides^ 
not  only  can  few  or  none  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  less  than  fifWn  acres 
have  any  occasion  to  hire  laborers, 
but  most  of  them,  aAer  tilling  their 
own  fields,  have  a  good  deal  of  spare 
time,  in  which  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  hired  themselves.  Of 
larger  farmers,  there  are  only 
12^7,266;  and  these,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  too  poor  to  hire  more 
assistance  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  thair  fialda  from  ly* 
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Mg  wMl^t  and  (oo  ignemot jmmI  •piv- 
UieM  to  adopt  a  better  style  ef  cuh 
tare,  if  tbey  bad  the  moans.'** 

This  tendeacy  to  the  imaute  sub- 
division of  land,  has  been  incteased 
in  many  instances  by  the  desire  of 
large  proprietors  to  multiply  free^ 
holders  upon  their  estates,  like  the 
eommon  practice  of  conveying  real 
estate  to  constitute  a  ^  freeman'*  un* 
der  the  former  statute  of  Connecti- 
eut.  Bttt-a  system,  more  pernicious 
still,  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
Ifsland,  is  that  known  as  con»merer^ 
^  the  letting  of  small  slips  of  land, 
iNirying  from  a  perch  to  half  an 
acre,  for  a  single  season^  to  bo 
planted  with  potatoes,  or  cropped." 
This  land  is  commonly  paid  for  hi 
labor,  and  the  rent  varies  from  £2 
to  ^10  or  ^12  an  acre,  according 
to  circumsUinces ;  if  nnmurod  it  can 
seldom  bo  bad  for  less  than  <£7  per 
acre.  The  agricultural  laborer  earns 
ott  an  average  only  6d,  a  day,  and 
he  is  often  obliged  to  abandon  his 
little  con-acre  crop  for  the  rent» 
which  leaves  him  no  alternative  but 
to  beg  or  suirve.  Of  course  in 
Iheso  circumstances  the  failure  of  a 
ofop  is  starvation. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  sys« 
torn  of  joint-possession  or  rundtde 
exists^  not  only  with  respect  to  land, 
but  also  with  respect  to  chaUels. 
Thus  in  the  Gweedofo  district  al- 
ready reierred  to,  om  individual  had 
his  share  of  land  in  little  patches  in 
forty-two  different  places,  without 
fence,  diicb,  or  other  landmark  ;  a 
half-acre  of  oats  was  held  by  twen- 
ty-two persons ;  a  horse  had  three 
owners,  and  went  always  with  one 
foot  unshod  for  want  of  a  fourth ; 
and  sheep  had  difierent  proprietors 
for  their  fore  and  hind  quarters,  so 
that  the  poor  animals  might  be  seen 
with  one  extremity  bore,  (the  wool 
having  boon  cut  or  pulled  off  by  its 
owner,)  and  the  other  still  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  natural    growth. 

*  Thornton  on  Over-popnUtion.  Quo- 
ted bf  flhrswfbory. 


SsK^h  a  eooKHtM  of  propofty  fliw 
dttoes  endless  wrangKng  and  litiga* 
tion.  Where  land  is  held  in  coaa- 
aaon,  the  indtistrious  most  oupfotl 
the  idle  aitd  the  vicio«M» 

In  addition  to  the  evils  resukhig 
from  these  absurd  methods  of  tea* 
uro,  Ireland  is  called  to  contend 
with  the  gigantic  evil  of  abseatco 
isai.  She  is  yearly  draiood  of  hor 
resources,  to  support  her  owo  bp* 
bi4ity  and  proprietaries  upo«  oaothor 
soil.  The  produce  of  nm  estate  ia 
sent  to  England  to  be  sold,  but  tho 
avails  instc^  of  beiog  expeadod  in 
improvements  on  the  estate,  mahtnf 
labor  for  wages  abaadaot,  go  to  mm* 
tatfl  the  appearance  of  tho  ptoprio* 
tor  in  cotm  life  in  London*  With 
sooM  ooble  exceptions,  the  nnofai 
policy  of  the  Irish  landholder  ap* 
pears  to  be  to  got  every  thing  from 
the  land  and  the  tenantry,  and  to 
give  back  nothing.  Yet  in  jaalioo 
to  proprietors  it  shoaM  he  said,  that 
estates  in  Irehind  are  quite  ejrten* 
sively  encumbered  with  joivtures, 
perpetuity  leases  and  ontailiwonts  of 
various  sorts,  and  are  also  heavily 
mortgaged.*  There  wore  twelve 
hundred  suits  of  foreoiosiiva  ia  a 
single  torm  of  the  Irish  coturts. 

Next  to  that  minute  subdivision  of 
load,  which  has  been  aptly  termed 

*  An  illutlnition  of  the  snprafitaUs 
condiiioQ  of  landix]  property  ia  Ireland, 
if  furninhed  by  the  folfowinc  fact. 

*«The  estate  of  Lord  Atmeniton  in 
Sligo,  waa  let,  about  aixtj  or  aeventy 
yean  ago,  in  lac^e  farroa,  for  three  lives, 
or  thirty-one  years.  In  the  case  of  one 
dennminaiion,  comprising  a  surface  of 
at>out  1400  acres,  wliere  there  Were  ma 
leasee,  there  ware  found  at  the  expisatioai 
of  tlie  leases  3b0  tenants  ;  oUier  chtnoosi* 
nations  were  very  much  more  subdivided, 
giving  but  an  acre  and  a  half  to  each  ten- 
ant. Taking  the  nudi<»er  of  occupiera.  at 
iar  as  it  can  be  estimated  from  Mr.  Kio- 
caid's  evidence,  at  at>oul  2l)00,  and  tha 
rental  of  the  estate  at  about  £4000,  al- 
lowing one  shilling  n  day  as  the  cost  of 
Ibeding  each  oeeopier  and  Ms  finnily,  vl^er 
have  £100  per  day  as  the  outlay  neoee- 
sary  to  keep  the  people  alive,  or  an  out- 
lay  of  the  whole  rental,  £4000,  in  forty 
days.'*— L«tt«r»  on  the  Siate  of  helmnd,  hi 
dmMmi^B^m$. 
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ift  part  growing  oat  of  it,  and  in 
fHMi  augmeattog  it^-the  babit  of  da* 
peading  ao  Um  potato  as  the  staple 
article  of  food.  We  think  it  was 
Gabbett  who  denouoced  the  potato, 
wbaa  it  begao  to  be  so  extensively 
cultivated  in  Ireland,  as  ^  the  raal 
of  all  evil,'^  and  who  predicted  its 
iritimate  ftiiiure.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  has  repeatedly 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  po- 
tato as  the  ooianoon  food  of  thsr 
peasantry.  The  potato  is  easily  cui* 
ttvaled,  and  yields  abundantly,  bat 
it  is>a  perishable  crop,  and  too  bulky 
ior  easy  transportation.  It  can  not 
ba  kept  from  one  season  to  another, 
aad  therefiare  no  provision  can  be 
wado  Am*  the  contingency  of  a  fail- 
ttie  of  the  crop.  This  has  been  a 
fery  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
ia  tbe  provinces  of  Monster  and 
CoiMiaught,  where  aometinoes  for  a 
series  of  years  the  failure  has  been 
so  axtensive  as  to  reqaire  vast  ap* 
propriatioos  from  government  to 
keep  the  people  from  starvation. 
The  humidity  of  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  unfa> 
vorabie  to  this  plant;  and  it  is  a 
iaaiter  of  astooiahment,  that  aAer 
stioh  painful  eaperianoe,  and  such 
repeated  warnings,  the  people  should 
have  persisted  in  depending  upon  a 
neaos  of  subsistence  so  precarious. 
The  awful  events  of  1847,  will  serve 
to  arouse  all  parties  to  the  necessity 
of  a  radieal  change  in  this  particu- 
lar. By  the  general  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  the  produce  of  9,000,000 
aorea  was  cut  off,  and  four*fiAhs 
of  the  food  of  the  peasantry  was 
destroyed.  It  ts  computed  that  be- 
tween four  and  six  millions  of  per- 
sona in  Ireland  live  solely  on  pota- 
toes. An  acre  prodtices  on  an  av- 
erage eight  tons  of  potatoes,  so  that 
at  the  average  rate  of  eight  pouiida 
a  day  to  each  individual,  two  mil- 
lions of  acres  would  furnish  food 
for  nKMre  than  twelve  millions.  The 
same  surface  in  wheat  would  not 
sustain  more  than  one^tbird- tbe  num* 


ber.  Bat  an  able-bodfed  man  ts  ra- 
ted at  fourteen  pounds  of  poiutoes  as 
food  for  one  day,  and  so  uncertain 
and  so  perishable  is  this  crop,  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  it  has  been 
annually  consumed  upon  the  soil. 

Mr.  Thornton,  describing  the  con« 
dition  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
says : 

'*  Their  food  contisti  of  the  potato 
alone,  witliout  meal,  and  in  moai  casea 
wiiliout  milk;  thttir  cabins  are  wretched 
hovels;  their  bed*  straw;  the  wages  of 
ittbor  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  up- 
on an  average  not  more  than  wL  a  day. 
Poverty  and  misery  have  deprived  I  hem 
of  ull  energy ;  Inbor  brings  no  adequate 
return  ;  and  every   motive  to  exertion  is 

destroyed In  ihe  moat  A«Hifishiiic 

counties  of  Ulster,  Armaghi  Dkiwn  and 
Antrim,  where  the  traveler  from  the 
south  or  wffSt  is  most  struck  with  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  ctittages  and 
iheir  inhabitants,  tbe  agriculiural  latiorar 
in  manv  places  can  not  earn  his  shilling 
a  day  oftener  than  three  dsys  in  the  week, 
on  an  average  throughout  the  year.  In 
winter,  frum  Decern^  to  March,  he  has 
acarcely  any  thing  to  do ,  but  at  that  sea- 
son, nevertlielcHs,  he  is  oAen  best  provi- 
ded with  food,  as  it  is  not  unusual  fur  him 
to  rent  a  bit  of  potato  land  fVnm  a  farmer, 
which  he  pavs  for  with  lalKir,  and  the 
produce  of  wliich  mainiains  him  in  Um 
winter  months.  His  hardest  time  is  in 
summer,  fVom  May  or  June  till  August, 
when  he  is  again  oat  of  work,  and  has 
baaidea  pretty  well  axhaHated  hb  stock  of 
notatoes;  and  then,  unless  he  migrates  to 
England  or  Scotland  for  the  harvest,  his 
onUr  resource  is  the  mendicancy  of  his 
wihi  and  children  ;  for  he  himself  can 
seldom  t>e  compelled  to  l>eg  by  tbe  cruel- 
est  privations. 

In  other  rases  the  peasant  has  a  bit  of 
.  land  of  about  a  rood  in  extent,  which  he 
Boroetimes  holds  on  condition  of  manur- 
ing it :  but  for  which  he  is  much  mor* 
frequently  obliged  to  pay  a  most  extrava- 
gant rem— seldom  at  a  lower  rate  than 
£8,  and  generally,  if  the  land  tie  let  to 
htm  manured,  as  high  as  £7  per  acre« 
From  this  con-acro.  as  it  is  railed,  he  nay 
get  nine  barrels,  each  containing  forty- 
two  stone  of  p<»tatoes,  on  which  he  may 
make  shi(\to  maintain  himself  till  spring, 
when  employment  t»egins.  But  in  May 
or  June  he  is  again  out  of  work ;  his  po- 
tatoes have  been  long  since  eaten ;  and 
melancholy  are  the  expedients  to  which 
be  is  then  reduced.  Perhaps  he  may  get 
some  food  on  credit  from  the  iarroars ;  and 
although  he  has  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent  for  it  above  the  market  price,  he 
tfaiaka  hioiaelf  laeky,  bacauas  he  hopes 
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der  to  ensure  payment  of  bin  debt 

When  in  the  idle  season  a  mm  it  fortu- 
iMte  ^noofh  to  get  a  job,  it  b  comnioil 
for  the  fiimer  to  give  htm  his  wag«f  in 
tke  morning,  in  ordttr  that  he  may  buy 
food  for  briMikfa^it,  and  so  gain  strength  to 
do  W\t  wifk.  Men  with  less  powers  of 
•ndnraiioe  than  tho  rent,  sometimes  eat 
up  their  se«d  potato^,  and  with  Uimn 
their  only  means  of  subsistence  during 
tlie  ensuing  winter;  or  they  grub  up 
young  roots  in  June  or  July,  when  they 
are  no  bigger  than  marbles,  and  as  unnt 
fnt  food  trum  their  quality  as  from  tbeir 
size.'* 

There  are  alwa3r8  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year  when  potatoes 
are  scarce,  and  the  people  must 
have  recourse  to  other  food.  Oat* 
meal  has  hitherto  been  the  principal 
substitute ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  general  substitute,  for  there  is 
nothing  poorer  or  cheaper  than  po- 
tatoes, as  a  staple  article  of  food. 
In  a  wheat  country,  if  a  crop  fails, 
though  there  may  be  general  dis* 
tress  and  dearness  of  food,  there 
will  be  no  starvation  ;  for  a  people 
who  in  common  times  live  upon 
wheat,  can  easily  obtain  something 
inferior  to  live  upon  in  a  season  of 
scarcity.  Thus,  in  1800-1,  when 
Great  Britain  was  visited  by  a  fa- 
mine, so  that  wheat  rose  nearly  to 
;^6  per  quarter,  there  was  great  dis- 
tress among  all  classes,  but  there 
were  few  cases  of  starvation  even 
among  the  poorest.  But  what  help 
is  there  for  a  people  who  account 
their  "  meal  year"  their  misfortune. 
The  Irish  peasantry  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  almost  entirely 
without  money ;  so  that  when  their 
potatoes  failed,  they  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  procure  a  substitute, 
however  cheap. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  liiis  feature  of  Irish  life, 
by  such  incvients  as  the  following. 
Meeting  a  company  of  laborers  re- 
pairing the  road,  she  asked,  ^*  How 
much  do  you  get  a  day  ?"  *'  Eight 
pence,  ma'am ;  and  its  little  of  the 
time  we  get  tliat.*'  ^*  And  what  do 
you  eat?**  "Eat  ma'am,  we  eat 
potatoes  when  we  can  get  'em,  and 


right  glad  too  we  are  t»  have  'em.** 
''And  have  you  bo  bread  ?"  ''  Bread  1 
ma'am.  Faith  1  that  we  4oah  %  if  we 
can  get  a  sup  of  milk  ooee  a  ^y^ 
or  a  little  salt,  it's  all  we  look  for." 
''  And  how  can  you  live  on  suek 
scanty  fare  ?"  ^  We  canH  die^  pUm 
Ood  !  emd  se  we  mmet  /ttre." 

''  Place  God,"  they  can  die  noir, 
peer  creatures,  if  that  was  all  they 
wished. 

While  the  destruction  of  the  po- 
tato crop  was  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  famine,  the  fact  that  her 
immense  rural  population  has  hith* 
erto  subsisted  on  a  crop  so  easily 
cultivated,  and  yet  so  preoarious 
^nd  so  perishable,  thus  living  at  the 
lowest  point  of  subsistence  and  ef 
civilization,  and  yet  increasing  in  a 
frightful  ratio,  this  almost  universal 
dependence  on  the  potato  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  the 
miseries  of  Ireland.  For  years  past, 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  have  been  ^  living, 
or  rather  struggling  through  a  mis- 
erable existence,  upon  the  resuk  of 
a  precarious  employment,  (avera- 
ging about  tweaiy*two  weeks  of  the 
whole  year,  as  given  \u  evklefiee  1^ 
the  poor-law  oommis^ionerB,)  anid 
the  accident  of  a  potato  crop,  or  the 
alms  of  tliose  but  one  degree  leas 
afflicted  than  themselves."  llie 
famine  has  fully  exposed  this  mise* 
rable  condition  of  things.  It  is  one 
of  those  severe,  btit  wise  and 
kind  dispensations  of  Providence,  by 
which  an  enormous  social  evil  is 
made  to  cure  itself.  Hereafter  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  a  staple 
more  reliable  than  the  potato.  In* 
dian  meal,  which  was  at  first  known 
among  the  peasantry  us  **•  Peel'e 
brimstone,"  and  which  was  admin« 
istered  by  the  ton  as  an  unpalatable 
medicament,  will  gradtially  become 
a  favorite  aliment  The  sjrstem  of 
property  and  of  society  will  be  re- 
organtaed ;  domestic  economy  will 
be  improved  ;  comfort,  health,  and 
utility  will  begin  to  be  consulted  'm 
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tb«  rude  cabin  of  the  peaMfit ;  the 
kitchen,  the  chamber,  ODd  the  tia- 
bte,  will  DO  longer  be  tn  one ;  the 
oven  will  displace  the  iron  pot,  and 
spoons  and  fbrks  will  supersede  na« 
(ure^s  utensils.  From  the  lowest 
point  of  depression  we  mark  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Time  must  develop 
and  perfect  h. 


'  But  we  most  postpone  our  redeo* 
tions  apon  Irish  reform  till  a  future 
number.  We  do  ibis  with  the  pain* 
ful  thought,  that  while  every  steamer 
is  bringing  us  fresh  tidings  of  dia* 
order  and  distress  from  that  un* 
happy  land,  our  subject  can  not 
grow  old. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES:  — AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES  AND  RAILROADS. 


The  energy  displayed  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  tatter  years  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  the  number  of 
men  furnished  to  recruit  her  army 
and  navy,  and  the  sums  of  money 
raised  to  support  her  colonial  estab* 
Ifohnrient,  were  such  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  the  attentive 
reader  of  history,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  extent  and  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
compared  with  the  resources  of  the 
dominions  of  Buonaparte  and  bis 
dependent  allies,  which  in  the  year 
1812  embraced  almost  the  whole 
European  continent,  when  he  calls 
to  mind  the  genius  and  military  pow- 
er of  the  French  emperor,  and  when 
he  considers  the  progress  and  issue 
t>f  the  contest,  will  experience  sim- 
ilar enrK>tions  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree. No  where  does  the  political 
economist  find  presented  for  his  in- 
vestigation, matter  which  demands 
mor6  serious  and  careful  study. 
Where  in  the  annals  of  authentic 
history,  is  recorded  a  parallel  to  the 
fact,  that  in  the  years  1813,  1814 
and  1815,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  a  population  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions, raised  by  loans  and  taxes  five 
hundred  and  ten  million  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  $2,448,000,000.* 

*  Porter*«  PArUameBtiiry  Tablet,  qiio- 
ted  in  filackwood'f  Magazine.  The 
pound  sterling  if  estimated  at  $4430,  which 
IS  its  average  value.  - 

Vox.  VL  M 


During  the  same  period  the  ib* 
dustrial  interests  of  the  nation,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  use 
of  a  word  whose  convenience  has 
within  a  few  years  given  it  currency! 
were  in  a  state  of  great  activity  and 
prosperity.  Indeed  this  fact  alone 
can  explain  how  such  exertions  and 
such  expenditures  were  possible. 
The  commerce  of  continental  £u« 
rope  having  been  annihilated,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  having  been 
fettered  by  our  foolish  embargo,  the 
ships  of  England  sailed  through  eve* 
ry  sea  without  a  rival  or  competi- 
tor. Her  manufacturers  supplied  the 
world  with  their  fabrics,  obtaining 
profits  unreduced  by  the  competilioa 
of  foreigners ;  for  the  ^^  continental 
system"  of  Napoleon  was  hardly 
more  successful  in  excluding  them 
from  Germany  and  Russia,  than  was 
the  broom  of  the  venerable  lady 
commemorated  by  Sidney  Smith,  in 
keeping  the  waves  of  the  ocean  out 
of  her  domiciU  The  supplies  of 
food  required  by  the  government  for 
the  army  and  navy,  added  to  the 
usual  wants  of  the  country,  enabled 
the  farmer  to  obtain  high  prices  for 
every  thing  he  bad  to  sell.  All 
classes  therefore  were  able  to  pay 
taxes,  which  were  imposed,  in  the 
memorable  language  of  Sydney 
Smhh,  "  upon  every  article  whiek 
entera  into  the  mouth,  or  coven  the 
back,  or  is  placed  under  the  fbot-^ 
tipoo  every  thing  wUeh  itis  plea» 
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wai  to  see,  hear,  feel,  emell  or  taste 
•*M>n  e?ery  tiring  on  eartb,  and  the 
waters  under  xhe  earth — on  every 
thing  that  oomee  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — on  the  ermine 
which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the 
rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on 
the  poor  man^s  salt,  and  the  rich 
man^s  spice^-on  the  brass  nails  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the 
bride." 

Since  the  year  1815,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Uniied  Kingdom  has  in- 
creased more  than  thirty  per  cent. ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  her  resour- 
ces have  increased  in  an  equal  proper- 
4ion.  To  an  attentive  observer,  it  has 
been  evident  for  some  years  that  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  were 
less  healthy  than  heretofore,  and 
that  many  things  which  to  a  super- 
ficial eye  seemed  like  vigorous 
growth,  were  in  truth  the  result  of 
diseased  action.  To  most  men  this 
•tatement  would  have  seemed,  a 
year  since,  almost  paradoxical ;  at 
the  present  time  not>ne,  we  believe, 
would  hesitate  to  admit  its  truth. 

In  our  last  number  we  suggested 
to  our  readers  some  thoughts  re- 
spectioff  the  causes  of  the  financial 
crisis  of  England.  That  article  be- 
ing limited  Eoth  by  time  and  space, 
was  less  thorough  and  minute  in  the 
examination  than  we  wished.  We 
propose  at  the  present  time  to  con- 
sider somewhat  in  detail,  the  situa- 
tion of  Gr^at  Britain  in  several  re- 
spects, and  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
of  manufactures,  and — what  has  re- 
cently begun  to  rival  these  in  impor- 
tance—of  railways;  and  to  com- 
pare her  situation  and  prospects  as 
to  these  particulars,  with  those  of 
our  own  country. 

The  national*  debt  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  too  important  an  element  of 
her  political  organization,  and  exerts 
too  great  influence  upon  her  pros- 
perity, not  tQ  demand  careful  exam- 
imtion  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature. 
Were  it  due  wholly  to  her  own  citi- 
i  it  might  be  refwded  as  »eiUier 


increasing  nor  diminishing  ti>e  na- 
tional wealth ;  since  if  it  were  an« 
aihilated  by  a  simple  act  of  repudi^ 
ation,  the  amount  of  tangible  actual 
property  in  the  country  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  at  present. 
But  this  view  would  be  exceediegly 
imperfect  and  superficial.  The  <tebl 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  miliioa 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  annual  in- 
terest is  more  than  half  the  national 
income,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  persons  receive  from  this 
source  a  sufficient  revenue  to  main* 
tain  their  families  without  their  own 
exertions;  but  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  there  are  nearly  half  a 
million ;  and  these  with  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  pensioners  of  gov* 
ernment,  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
multitude  of  smaller  divisions,  con- 
stitute the  class  of  n<m^producert ; 
—of  those.  wl)o. contribute  nethinff 
by  their  indVA^  to  the  nationu 
wealth,  and  whp\are  supported  by 
the  labor  of  others.  This  class  ex* 
ists  in  every  country,  but  with  us  it 
is  so  small  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
perceptible  efiect  upon  our  social 
organisation ;  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
very  numerous  and  powerful,  con- 
trolling  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  affecting  every  department 
of  its  industry.  To  support  this 
class  in  idleness  and  luxury,  all  oth- 
er members  of  the  community  are 
taxed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  endu- 
rance. In  a  time  of  general  pros- 
perity their  numbers  and  influence 
attract  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion;  but  noio,  when  the  pressure 
of  every  burden  seems  augmented 
tenfold,  the  most  ignorant  and  un* 
reflecting  laborer  can  hardly  fail  to 
realize  that  were  there  not  so  many 
who  eat  but  do  not  work,  his  own 
labor  would  secure  for  him  a  more 
adequate  support ;  and  the  political 
economist  will  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  national  debt  of  England  ia 
among  the  most  efficient  of  the 
causes  which  have  embarrassed  the 
industry  and  impaired  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people. 
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It  is  tt8l6d  in  m  rocest  ntmiber  of 
^aekwood^fl  Mmgasine,  that  the 
]f6aHy  valiM  of  the  real  or  heritable 
property  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  ascenaiaed  by  official  documents, 
is  ninety  million  pounds  sterling,  or 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  million 
dollars;  and  this  at  twenty-iive 
3PeQrs  purchase,  which  we  bslieve  to 
bt  the  usual  estimate,  gKres  the  ab- 
solute value,  i^,250,000,000,  or 
•  10,800,000^.  This  vast  amoust, 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  land  for  cui- 
tivation,  is  almost  without  sotcep- 
tioB  leased  by  the  owner  to  the  cul- 
tivator ;  the  exceptions,  where  the 
occupant  is  the  owner  of  the  land, 
being  hardly  more  numerous,  or 
more  important  in  a  general  esti- 
mate, than  are  cases  of  an  opposite 
character  in  our  own  country. 

We  can  not,  perhaps,  bewer  pre- 
sent our  views  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Great  Britain,  than 
by  eootassting  them  with  those  of 
the  youngest  member  in  our  con- 
federacy of  slates — Wisconsin.  The 
isbind  of  Great  Britain  contains 
about  eighty-five  thousand  square 
miles,  or  almost  fifty-five  million 
acres :  Wisconsin  is  four-fifths  as 
large.  The  soil  of  Wisconsin  is  nat- 
urally more  fertile,  and  a  larger 
portion  of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is  more 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  than  in 
England  and  Scotland.  These  are 
the  only  particulars  in  which  these 
oountries  can  be  compared  :  in  ev- 
ery other  we  shall  contrast  them. 
There  are  m  England  and  Wales 
more  than  three  hundred  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile;  in  Scot- 
land, about  ninety ;  in  Wisconsin, 
three.  In  the  former  countries  every 
acre  which  promises  a  tolerable  re- 
ward to  industry,  is  cultivated  with 
a  degree  of  skill  and  care  of  which 
few  of  us  form  a  conception ;  in 
the  latter,  the  traveler  oAen  passes 
ten  or  twenty  miles,  through  prairies 
of  unsurpassed  fertility,  without 
meeting  an  inhabitant,  while  the 
imperfect  and  careless  manner  in 


which  the  land  is  tilled,  would  ex- 
cite extreme  astonishment  in  an 
English  farmer.  In  England,  the 
average  value  of  an  acre  of  land 
may,  we  are  informed,  be  roughly 
estimated  at  fifty  pounds,  or  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  in 
Wisconsin,  our  President  will  sell 
for  the  same  price  two  hundred 
acres. 

From  this  comparison  we  infer, 
and  we  believe  that  our  readers  will 
allow  that  the  inference  is  not  un- 
warranted, that  unless  the  policy  of 
the  British  government  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  bread  slufiTs  from 
foreign  countries  should  be  modi* 
fied,  the  value  of  their  land  is  des- 
tined to  a  steady  and  permanent  de- 
cline. Previous  to  the  recent  change 
in  the  English  corn  laws,*  the  ^*  sli- 
ding scale^'  prevented  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  from  abroad,  except 
in  times  of  scarcity  and  extreme 
high  prices,  and  the  price  in  the 
London  market  was  rarely  so  low 
as  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  usually 
exceeded  two  dolJara  a  bushel.  The 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  will  be  highly 
prosperous  if  he  can  sell  his  wheat 
at  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  which  is 
about  equal  to  two  dollare  and  fifty 
cents  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  at 
times  it  can  be  transported  from 
Milwaukie  to  Liverpool  for  an  equal 
amount.  The  British  duty,  af)er 
March  5,  1849,  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
less  than  twelve  cents  a  barrel  for 
flour.  How  can  the  English  farmer 
buy  or  hire  land  valued  at  two  or 
three  hundred  dollara  an  acre,  pay 
the  taxes,  tithes  and  poor  rates, 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
national  industry,  and  compete  sue* 
cessfully  with  his  American  rival. 
Nor  can  he  cherish  the  hope  that 
in  equalioation  of  prices,  the  value 
of  land  in  Wisconsin  will  rise  so  as 
to  meet  him  half  way.  Should  this 
take  place,  he  roust  sustain  the 
competition  of  Nebraskii,  Minesola, 
and  other  districts  stretching  into 
the  far  west,  which  will  in  a  few 
yeaiv  become  populous  states* 
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We  hftve  m  ovr  awn  ommlry  mi 
iHustratioB  of  the  manoer  ia  whick 
the  causes  we  have  suggested  ope- 
rate. SooQ  aC^er  the  completioo  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  lauds  in  Westera 
New  York  began  to  incrsMe  hi 
price,  and  rose  steadily  in  value 
until  they  were  sold  in  many  cases 
at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dol« 
lars  an  acre.  But  as  soon  as  Ohio 
and  Michigan  began  to  produce 
wheat  in  quantities  greatly  exceed* 
ing  their  own  consumption,  and 
were  able  to  deliver  in  Buffiilo  sev* 
eral  millions  of  bushels  annually, 
the  value  of  these  lands  began  to 
decline.  A  year  or  two  since  we 
were  informed  that  the  depreciation 
was  so  great,  that  lands  which  some 
years  before  had  been  mortgaged 
for  two-fhirds  or  three-fourths  of 
their  value,  would  not  at  that  time 
sell  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
The  same  thing  is  strikingly  evinced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  twenty-four  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  comprising 
some  of  the  roost  fertile  in  the  cen* 
tral  and  western  parts  of  the  state« 
was  less  in  1845  than  in  1840. 

Though  it  may  appear  to  our 
readers  a  new  and  unwarranted 
view  of  the  subjeet,  it  seems  to  us 
not  impossible  that  an  approxima- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  value  of 
labor  in  the  two  countries,  which 
would  lend  to  the  same  result.  It  is 
universally  known  that  in  England 
there  has  for  many  years  been  so 
great  a  surplus  of  labor,  that  its  wa- 
ns barely  sufficed  to  support  life. 
m  this  country,  and  partictilarty  in 
the  new  states,  wages  have,  from  the 
opposite  reason,  been  high  ;  so  high, 
that  few  of  us  can  realise,  what  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  there  has 
keen  more  than  one  instance  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
able-bodied  men,  in  large  numbers, 
kave  applied  for  work,  asking  no 
oompensation  except  their  food.  If 
Ike  emigration  from  Europe  to  this 
CKHintcy  skeuM  tooreaseia  theaaaM 


ratio  m  for  tbfaa  yean  past,  wa 
shall  daring  the  next  ten  years  re^ 

eeive  in  this  manner  an  average  ac- 
cession to  o«ir  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million  annually,  mast 
of  whom  will  be  young  and  mkldie- 
aged.  Whether  so  many  of  these 
will  come  from  Great  Britain  as  la 
time  to  increase  the  rate  of  wa- 
ges by  diminishing  the  comparative 
number  of  laborers,  and  whether  90 
large  an  aceession  te  our  popular 
tion  will  not  lessen  the  prices  of  lap 
bor  by  occasioning  an  over  supply, 
it  ts  not  safe  to  predict,  but  it  cer^ 
tainly  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

We  do  not  wish  to  bo  understood 
as  expressing  an  opmion  that  the 
change  in  the  policy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain respecting  her  com  laws,  was 
unwise.  On  that  point  we  shaU 
not  enter,  as  we  have  neither  time  . 
nor  space  for  even  a  hasty  examin* 
ation  of  the  subject.  We  shall  on- 
ly quote  the  view  suggested  to  ue 
by  a  very  intelligent  Englishman, 
when  we  stated  to  him  some  of  the 
evils  that  might  result  from  her 
present  course.  He  told  us  that  the 
English  government  were  oblifed 
to  sacri6ce  in  pari  the  intaresta 
either  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  menu* 
footurer,  and  decided  to  protect  tho 
latter  rather  than  the  former. 

From  the  agriculture  we  wiH 
turn  our  attention  to  the  manufiM^ 
tares  of  Groat  Britain.  Previous 
to  the  peace  which  terminated  the 
long  and  desolating  wars  with  Na- 
poleon,  Great  Britain  was  almost 
the  only  manufacturiiig  nation  m 
the  civilised  world.  Our  own  ma» 
ufactures  were  in  their  infaaey, 
hardly  extending  beyond  the  coaw- 
est  fabrics,  and  the  most  common 
implements  of  agrieulture.  Franca 
and  Germany  produced  some  art*- 
eles  of  prime  necessity  for  the  sup» 
ply  of  their  own  wants,  but  with 
little  skill  and  success  ;  and  notwitk^ 
standing  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  the  wants  of  those  coun- 
tries were  principally  supplied  by 
British  artisans.    Immediately  aAar 
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iW  dott  of  ihe^  war,  bnmtttie  qamii/^ 
lilies  of  English  goods  were  tolcl 
to  tbe  difierent  oatioQe  of  the  eoati* 
oeoi,  while  tbe  Brttieh  corn  laws 
prevented  the  agrte«llursJ  products 
of  these  countries  from  being  re- 
ceived in  payneot  The  cones* 
quent  drain  upon  their  resources 
was  such,  that^the  governments  of 
France  and  Gertaatiy  soon  perceiv* 
ed  that,  unless  some  remedy  were 
applied,  their  subjects  would  be  re* 
duced  to  ruin.  They,  therefore,  by 
the  imposition  of  heavy  duties,  dis- 
OQuraged  the  importation  of  many 
kinds  of  foreign  goods,  and  thus 
promoted  their  manufacture  at  home. 
And  as  manuiectories  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  hardware,  were 
established,  and  flourished,  the  rate 
of  duty  on  /oreign  goods  was  in- 
creased, and  the  importation  of  ma- 
ay  descriptions  virtually  prohibited, 
in  our  own  country  the  same  re- 
sult has  been  attained.  The  tariff 
of  1816  can  be  hardly  said  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  protection  of 
American  manufactures,  for  these 
were  then  so  msignificant  in  extent 
that  they  were  scarcely  deemed 
worthy  of  protection  by  our  gov- 
ernment. It  Js  true  that  they  had 
excited  the  jealousy  of  our  English 
rivals,  «s  is  evident  from  a  celebra- 
ted speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  and 
thai  some  of  our  statesmen,  among 
whom  Henry  Clay  was  preeminenr, 
had  even  before  this  period  deemed 
the  establishment  of  a  large  manu^ 
fiM^turing  interest  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  the  resources  of  tbe 
country.  But  the  attention  of  our 
ctttsens,  and  especially  of  those  of 
New  England,  being  directed  to 
manufactures  by  the  Uiriff  of  1616, 
the  success  of  their  efibrts  led  to 
tbe  imposition  of  higher  duties  in 
1834  and  1828:  and  though  the 
policy  of  our  country  has  since 
been  fluctuating,  our  manufacturers 
have  acquired  such  skill  and  capi- 
tal, that  in  many  bfsnches  they  are 
independent  of  tariffs  and  the  pre- 
taclioa  of  goveromoot^    To  illun- 


trale  tbe  rapidity  aad  extent  of  tht 
ohange,  we  wouki  mention  (hat  ftA 
teen  years  since  aboni  nine^tentks 
of  the  hardware  goods  sold  in  this 
country  were  imported,  while  we 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  about 
two-thirds  are  made  at  home. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  tbe 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  eon* 
tinent  and  the  United  Stales,  Oreaft 
Britain  has  been  deprived  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  valuable  cusioio- 
ers  for  some  of  her  productions, 
and  has  experienced  so  severe  com- 
petitbn  with  respect  to  others,  thai 
her  pro6ts  have  been  very  seriously 
reduced.  Nor  has  the  evil  stopped 
here.  The  German  and  Amerk;an 
manufactuirer  has  not  only  supplied 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  goeds 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
import  from  England,  but  he  has 
extended  his  operations,  and  carried 
his  hardware  and  coarse  cottons  to 
Brazil,  to  4bc  Levant,  and  to  Chin*. 
It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  in  coo- 
nection  with  some  others,  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  goods  sent  from 
England  to  the  East  Indies  has  so 
seriously  diminished  within  the  last 
three  years. 

There  are  so  many  causes  that 
affect  differently  the  various  branch- 
es of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  and  modify  their  pros- 
perity, that  we  can  not  present  at  a 
single  view  a  correct  description  oi( 
their  present  condition.  The  man- 
ufacture of  pig  and  bar  iron  has 
been  for  several  years  past  ex- 
tremely profitable,  owing  to  the  im- 
B>ense  demand  for  the  construction 
of  railroads;  but  at  the  present  time, 
in  consequence  of  many  of  those 
roads  being  suspended,  the  price  has 
Allien  below  the  cost  of  production. 
It  was  recently  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  that  ^*  cotton  manufactured 
goods  were  exported  cheaper  than 
tbe  raw  material  from  which  they 
were  formed  could  be  imported  in- 
to the  country.*'  Those  who  are 
•cquaioted  with  the  prices  at  whieh 
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such  goods  liaro  nioently  been  toM 
in  this  country,  will  readily  believa 
that  the  assortioa  i»  correct.  It  n 
very  evident  that  maouracturers 
have  experienced  their  full  share  of 
the  disasters  which  have  recently 
aflTected  all  classes  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  them  have  become  insol- 
vent, and  a  much  larger  number 
have  probably  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  manufacturing  es* 
tablishments  in  this  country  have 
for  the  last  five  years  been  in  a  situ* 
ation  of  great  prosperity,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  result- 
ing principally  from  this  cause,  has 
been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
period  in  our  national  history.  At 
the  present  time,  owing  to  foreign 
competition,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  our  national  finances,  resulting 
from  the  Mexican  war,  and  to  the 
consequent  stagnation  of  business, 
several  branches  of  iq^ustry  are 
embarrassed,  and  all  are  depressed  ; 
we  can  not  but  hope  that  the  de- 
pression will  be  temporary,  and  that 
the  causes  which  have  produced  jt 
will  in  a  short  time  cease  to  op- 
erate. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  we 
think  that  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  depressed  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  must  continue  for 
a  long  time  to  produce  similar  re- 
sults. In  competing  with  the  man- 
ufacturers of  Grermany,  they  en- 
counter labor  at  even  lower  prices 
than  their  own,  with  skill  and  com- 
mand of  machinery  which  have  for 
many  years  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  with  abundant  capital  at 
low  prices.  Nor  is  there  any  pros- 
pect that  the  governments  of  £u^ 
rope  or  this  country  will  cease  to 
impose  so  high  duties  as  very  seri- 
ously to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods.  And  we  think 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  find  in  the  superior 
iotelligeoce  and  energy  of  the  ope- 
ratives, in  their  ingenuity  and  skiH 
ta  the  ioventioo  H  nnobiiieryy-  ia 


their  abundant  and  cheap  water 
power,  united  to  their  large  and 
rapidiy  increasing  home  market 
sufficieot  advantages  to  counterbal- 
ance  the  didlerence  in  the  price  of 
labor,  and  to  enable  them  to  com* 
pete  successfully  with  their  floglish 
rivals. 

The  employment  of  associated 
capital  in  large  amounts,  and  under 
such  regulations  that  it  is  not  expo** 
eed  to  many  of  the  contingencies 
and  embarrassments  which  attend  in- 
dividoal  enterprise,  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  almost  exp 
elusively  confined  to  New  BnglandL 
The  manufactories  of  Lowell,  em- 
ploying nearly  twelve  millions  of 
capital,  are  conducted  in  this  man^ 
ner,  aiid  are  a  favorable  illustration 
of  its  advantages.  It  would  be  foiw 
eign  from  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  system.  It  is 
sufficient  to  renmrk,  that  not  being 
disturbed  by  the  death  or  withdraw- 
al of  a  partner,  and  ustialiy  com- 
mencing with  funds  more  adequale 
to  the  business  than  can  be  furnish- 
ed by  individuals,  such  companies 
have  commonly  proved  permaaeat 
and  successful. 

The  manufacturing  systems  of 
the  two  nations  should  be  compared, 
not  only  with  regard  to  their  elTects 
upon  the  national  wealth,  but  like- 
wise upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  operatives.  This 
comparison  is  one  which  can  not 
fail  to  awaken  in  an  intelligem 
American,  feelings  of  the  highest 
satisfaction.  The  concurrent  test»» 
mony  of  all  writers  on  the  subject, 
assures  tis,  that  the  great  mass  of 
English  operatives  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  not  only  of  the  elements 
of  education,  and  the  first  principies 
of  religion,  but  of  almost  every 
thing  else  not  imnnediately  connect- 
ed with  their  individual  employ- 
ments. Entering  the  manufactory  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  spending  their 
whole  lives  in  an  employment  which 
is  varied  only  to  suit  their  streoflli 
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•nd  size,  exhausted  by  working  ia 
a  coa6ned  aod  unhealthy  atnnoa- 
pbere  to  a  degree  often  beyond  their 
airength,  with  wages  insufficient  to 
procure  sufficient  food  and  com* 
ibrtable  clothes  and  dwellings,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  opera* 
tives  of  Manchester  and  Leeds 
should  have  the  opportunity  or  wish 
to  acquire  knowledge.  As  to  their 
moral  character,  we  will  mention  a 
hci  communicated  to  us  by  a  high- 
ly respectable  and  intelligent  menu* 
iacturer  of  Sheffield.  He  stated  that 
the  house  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected employed  five  hundred  work- 
n>en  ;  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
oou^d  do  as  mOch  work  as  they  re- 
quired, if  they  worked  steadily  ;  but 
that  so  much  time  was  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  prevailing  habits  of  in- 
temperance, that  they  were  obliged 
to  retain  the  number  we  have  men- 
tioned in  their  employ.  That  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  females  em- 
^oyed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Manches* 
ter  arc  licentious,  is  universally  re- 
ported. Of  course  these  remarks  ap- 
ply more  to  some  branches  of  menu* 
Pictures  than  to  others,  and  are  true 
in  the  highest  degree  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  roost  concentrated.  We  re- 
fer any  of  our  readers  who  wish  a 
more  extended  view  of  this  subject, 
and  who  are  willing  to  read  details  of 
oppression  and  suffering,  to  ^^  Helen 
Fleetwood,''  by  the  late  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  ;  in  which  work  that  dis- 
tinguished writer  gives  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  life  in  a  manufacturing 
town ;  also  to  the  Rev.  John  Mitch* 
•irs  "  Notes  from  Over  Sea.'** 
The  precarious  tenure  of  employ- 

•  Thut  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
laborinx  cleMei  are  ignorant,  immoral, 
and  debased,  with  their  physical  wants 
very  Iroperfectly  supplied,  and  their 
claims  as  moral  and  religious  beings  aU 
mofft  wholly  neglected,  is  so  abundantly 
o|>vious,  thnt  xfe  hardly  need  refer  to  Par- 
liamentary reports  or  to  books  of  travels, 
fi>r  every  Britiith  review  and  magazine 
asserts  tne  fact  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  and  each  of  them  proposes  a  dif- 
Unni  rsOMdy. 


ment  has  a  disastrous  efiect  at  times 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  operatives.  It  was  recently  stated 
by  the  police  of  Manchester,  that  of 
the  wliole  number  in  that  city  about 
one-fourth  were  wholly  unemploy- 
ed, one-fourth  were  working  short 
time,  and  lees  than  half  were  em- 
ployed full  time.  As  full  employ- 
ment will  earn  a  meagre  and  insuf- 
ficient subsistence,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workmen 
in  that  town  were  partially  or  wholly 
dependent  on  the  poor  fund  for  sup- 
port, and  were  greatly  exposed  to 
sufi^ring  and  to  crime.  The  system 
of  "  trades  unions,^*  and  *'  strikes," 
to  which  we  shall  barely  allude, 
exerts  a  most  unfavorable  infiuence 
upon  the  operatives,  and  is  at  times 
highly  injurious  to  the  national  pros- 
perity. Nor  are  the  arbitrary  re- 
strictions to  which  many  of  them 
are  subjected,  such  as  requiring 
seven  years  apprenticeship  before 
they  are  allowed  to  work  at  a  par- 
ticular trade,  the  prohibition  of  re- 
moving from  one  place  to  another 
except  on  certain  conditions,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, less  pernicious. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  compare  them  in  detail  with 
their  English  rivals,  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars we  have  enumerated.  In 
almost  every  respect  there  is  a  com- 
plete contrast.  Our  workmen  are, 
as  a  body,  well  paid,  well  fed,  in- 
dustrious, healthy,  and  prosperous ; 
and  are  of  course  respectable  and 
valuable  members  of  the  commu* 
nity.  With  respect  to  intelligence, 
morality  and  religion,  our  manufac- 
turing  towns  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  average  of  our  population. 
To  illustrate  this  by  a  single  exam- 
ple, we  would  mention,  that  in 
Lowell  no  female  is  allowed  to  work 
in  the  manufactories  who  does  not 
sustain  a  good  moral  character,  that 
those  employed  in  that  town  have 
in  the  aggregate  about  a  mtUioii  do^ 
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lars  in  the  savingat  bunk,  tint  a  lar* 

Sr  proportion  of  them  are  inem« 
rs  of  Christian  churches  than 
probably  of  the  whole  population 
of  Massachusetts,  and  that  most  of 
them,  after  remaining  there  long 
enough  to  earn  a  ^  fitting  out*  for 
themselves,  or  to  assist  in  support* 
ing  their  parents,  or  educating  their 
brothers,  return  home  and  become 
the  wives  of  farmers.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  conviction 
that  the  manufacturing  system  of 
New  England,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Union,  has  been  of  decided 
benefit,  not  only  in  augmenting 
greatly  the  national  wealth,  but  in 
eferating  the  tone  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. 

If  our  readers  regard  the  views 
we  have  expressed  as  founded  on 
truth,  they  will  concur  with  .us  in 
the  opinion  that -the  radical  defect 
in  the  social  system  of  England  is 
the  depressed  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
community.  In  refinement  of  man- 
ners, in  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, in  all  the  amenities  which  ren- 
der home  dear,  and  diffhse  a  charm 
over  social  intercourse,  ttie  middle 
and  upper  ranks  of  Great  Britain 
are  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any 
nation  of  Christendom ;  but  the  line 
which  separates  these  classes  from 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
operatives,  is  deep  and  wide. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that 
the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  fail 
to  recognize  the  obligation  resting 
on  them  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  lead  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  poor;  and 
that  unless  an  entire  change  takes 
place  in  this  respect,  the  days  of 
her  preeminent  power  and  great- 
ness are  numbered.  It  is  foreign 
from  our  present  purpose  to  state  in 
detail  what  measures  we  think  they 
ought  to  adopt  That  the  church 
establishment  should  be  so  modified 
that  dissenters  should  not  be  requir- 
ed to  contribute  to  its  support,  and 
thftt  a  large  pait  of  ita  weahh  abould 


be  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
slate ;  that  the  system  of  taxatioii 
should  be  changed,  so  that  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  especially  the 
nobility,  should  contribute  far  mere 
to  the  support  of  government  than 
they  now  do ;  that  the  gam^  laws 
shouid  be  abolished;  that  official 
salaries  and  pensions  should  be  very 
much  reduced ;  that  many  old  and 
venerable  abuses  and  monopoliae 
should  be  done  away;  are  points 
concerning  which  we  can  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt. 

We  have  already  intimated  that 
we  regard  with  distrust  the  recent 
changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
England,  and  strtl  more  those  which 
appear  to  be  contemplated,  it  is 
always  unsafe  to  make  radical  and 
knportant  changes  in  the  pdicy  of  a 
nation,  in  times  of  general  emtMir- 
rassment  and  distress.  Relief  is  so 
much  wanted,  that  sufficient  regard 
will  not  be  given  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  the  measures  by  which  it  is 
sought.  The  producers  of  food,  the 
colonies,  and  the  shipping  intefest, 
have  long  been  protected  against  the 
competition  of  foreigners.  From 
two  of  these  interests  this  proteetioa 
has  been  suddenly  and  almost  en- 
tirely withdrawn ;  and  the  most  re- 
cent intelligence  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ship  owner  will  booq 
experience  the  same  fate.  We  have 
already  stated  what  we  believe  will 
be  the  result  of  the  competition  be- 
tween the  English  fhrmer  and  hia 
foreign  rivals.  From  the  East  and 
West  Indies  we  receive  the  meet 
gloomy  accounts  of  commercial  em- 
barrassment and  depressed  prices, 
and  forebodings  of  continued  and 
augmented  evils.  Our  neighbors  on 
our  northern  frontier,  having  their 
timber  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  Baltic,  and  their  pro- 
visions undersold  by  ourselves,  are 
beginning  to  ^^  calculate  the  value  of 
the  union,**  and  to  inquire  whether 
they  would  not  be  more  prosperous 
and  happy,  if  separated  frorin  the 
mother  country,  and  left  to  their  own 
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imwiitad  but  untefered  energies. 
And  if  tbe  eavigatioci  laws  of  Eog* 
Iftsd,  tbat  memorial  of  tbe  statee- 
■Mfiship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  are 
mpeeled,  and  Uie  sbipa  of  Norwaj^ 
of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  United 
Stales,  are  admitted  to  free  oompe- 
tkioD  with  her  own,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  erelong  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England  will 
begin  to  show  signs  of  decay.  And 
unless  changes  take  place  in  the  rel- 
ative condition  of  Great  Britain  and 
our  own  land,  which  can  not  be 
sow  anticipated^  we  think  it  probable 
that  while  we  increase  in  wealth  and 
power  with  a  rapidity  hardly  ever 
equaled  in  the  history  of  natioBS, 
eur  mother  country,  if  she  does  not 
like  the  house  of  Saul  wax  weaker 
and  weaker,  will  at  least  remain 
stationary. 

If  we  examine  the  railroads  of 
England  and  compare  them  with  our 
ewut  we  shall  arrive  at  results  very 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  agriculture  of 
the  two  nations.  In  this  as  in  the 
former  case,  every  thing  in  Great 
Britain  is  done  in  a  manner  very 
thocough  and  very  expensive,  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  situation 
ef  a  nation  of  abundant  resources 
and  cireumscribed  territory.  In  our 
own  country  on  the  other  hand,  rail- 
roads are  buUt  at  comparatively 
moderate  cost,  the  engineer  being 
commonly  more  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing tbe  work  at  the  minimum 
expense,  than  of  attaining  the  max- 
imum power  and  speed,  remember- 
ing that  our  wealth  is  limited,  while 
alnlost  ^  the  whole  boundless  conti- 
nent is  ours.' 

The  first  railroad  in  Great  Britain 
was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic, only  about  twenty  years  ago,  but 
they  have  been  regarded  with  so 
much  favor  by  tbe  community,  that 
last  year  there  were  in  operation 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
of  railways,  which  had  been  con- 
structed and  equipped  at  an  expense 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty  million 
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doUars.  And  during  the  year  4Si7, 
notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 
financial  embarrassments,  the  ^calls' 
for  money  to  pay  for  roads  in  the 
process  of  construction  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  mil* 
lion  dollars,  in  addition  to  more  than 
thirty  millions,  furnished  by  British 
capital  and  expended  in  foreign 
countries.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  statement  that  the  railroads 
already  completed  in  Great  Britain^ 
have  cost  on  an  average  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
mile.  This  immense  amount  has 
been  expended  in  preliminary  out* 
lays,  which  in  some  cases,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing charters,  owing  to  tbe  vicious 
^stem  of  legislation,  have  amount-* 
ed  to  half  a  million  dollars ; — in  the 
purchase  of  tbe  necessary  lands  at 
enormous  prices  ;^n  preparing  the 
road  bed,  which  is  made  with  grades 
and  curves  more  favorable,  and  of 
course  more  expensive,  than  are  re* 
quired  in  this  country; — in  laying 
the  superstructure,  which  is  in  all 
eases  a  double  track,  of  very  heavy 
iron,  and  laid  in  the  most  thorough 
and  permanent  manner ;  in  locomo- 
tives and  cars  for  the  equipment  of 
the  road  ;  and  in  incidental  expen* 
ses,  an  item  covering  salaries  and 
interest,  together  with  many  other 
things  of  which  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge from  our  own  experience. 

To  give  a  similar  view  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  we  would 
remark  that  there  are  now  in  opera- 
tion more  than  ^^e  thousand  miles 
of  railways,  and  that  these  have 
cost  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  or  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  A  large  majority 
of  those  built  previous  to  1846,  were 
built  with  flat  rail  and  very  imper- 
fectly constructed  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  road  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction  which  has 
not  a  heavy  rail,  and  is  not  built 
with  suitable  regard  to  safety  and 
durability,  while  on  many  of  the 
o4d  loads  tbe  light  rail  has  been  or 
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will  BOOQ  be  replaced  with  heavy 
iroo. 

With  respect  to  the  productive* 
ness  of  railroads  in  the  two  coim- 
tries,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
present  adequate  and  satisfactory 
statements.  Many  of  the  compa* 
nies  in  this  country  have  expended 
their  income  in  payment  of  debts 
or  in  extending  and  improving  their 
roads,  and  there  are  many  in  dis* 
tant  parts  of  the  Union,  respecting 
which  it  is  difficult  to  procure  the 
necessary  information.  There  are 
in  this  country  and  probably  in 
Great  Britain  many  roads  construct* 
ed  several  years  since,  which  in  con- 
sequence of  the  business  being  im* 
perfectly  understood,  of  bad  man- 
a;gement,  of  the  high  prices  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  or  of  other  causes, 
have  cost  far  more  than  would  now 
be  required  to  build  them  or  than 
they  sre  worth.  The  Housatonic 
railroad  for  instance,  and  the  road 
from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  coald 
now  be  built  for  one  half  the  sum 
they  have  actually  cost.  We  doubt 
whether  there  are  two  roads  in  New 
England  which  have  not  during  the 
last  year  earned  seven  per  cent,  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  build  them  ; 
and  we  believe  that  their  aggregate 
income  would  give  a  dividend  of  ten 
percent,  on  their  cost  if  estimated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  roads  in 
Massachusetts  have  during  the  year 
1847,  earned  in  the  aggregate,  a 
sum  equal  to  eight  per  cent,  on  their 
cost..  Of  the  roads  out  of  New 
England  a  few  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive ;  some  of  them,  the  Michi- 
gan Central  road  being  one,  have 
been  probably  more  so  than  any  of 
the  New  England  'roads.  Many  of 
the  roads  at  the  south  and  west,  for 
some  of  the  reasons  which  we  have 
stated  above,  have  yielded  no  income 
to  their  owners.  It  is  stated  that  the 
>Lggregate  income  of  the  roads  in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  past  year, 
was  a  little  over  four  per  cent,  upon 
their  cost.  It  should,  hoivever,  be 
remembered  that  the  year  1647 


in  this  country  a  period  of  extvaor- 
dinary  prosperity,  but  in  Great  Bril* 
aiu,  of  unusual  disaster,  and  tiMtt 
from  this  cause  our  roads  have  been 
more  prosperous  and  theirs  less  so 
than  usual. 

If  the  views  we  have  expressed 
respecting  the  prospects  of  the  msBp 
ufticturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  the  two  nations  are  correct,  ic 
will  be.  readily  inferred  that  money 
invested  in  American  railroads,  wtU 
yield  larger  returns  than  will  be  re- 
ceived from  British  investments. 
Their  railroads  are  built  at  very 
great  expense,  through  an  extremely 
populous  and  highly  cultivated  coua* 
try,  abounding  with  manufacturing 
establishments ;  while  many  of  oure 
pass  through  regions  in  which  hard- 
ly one-tenth  the  resources  for  man* 
ufactures  and  agriculture  are  de- 
veloped. Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  some  of  the  roads  in  the  southern 
and  western  states.  Of  course,  rail- 
roads will  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  countries  through  which  they 
pass.  Nor  do  we  entertaui  a  doubly 
that  the  railroad  mania  which  ha&pre* 
vailed  in  England  for  some  time  has 
led  to  the  construction  of  many  works 
which  will  be  almost  entirely  um» 
productive,  and  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended upon  them  will  have  been 
so  great  as  very  seriously  to  diasin- 
ish  the  average  income  of  the  whole 
system.  AtA  we  are  fully  convin- 
ced  that  railroads  judiciously  con* 
structed  and  well  built,  will  be  in- 
creasingly valuable,  and  that  invest* 
ments  in  them  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
safer  than  in  most  other  descriptions 
of  property,  as  they  are  lefss  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  frauds  of  officers 
than  banking  institutions,  and  less 
exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  busi- 
nness  than  manufactures  or  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  evident  that  every  railroad 
judiciously  located  is  beneficiat  .to 
the  community,  provided  two  con«» 
ditions  are  observed ;  that  it  shall 
not  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 
that  it  shftli  Bot  withdraw  wnooey 
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froMr  tiM  orimatry  purtaits  of  Imsi- 
BMB  wbiob  can  not  be  spared  with* 
out  iiiitiry.  But  very  many  rail* 
foadB  iMtve  been  built,  both  in  this 
eouDtr^  and  in  Great  Britain,  in 
which  one  or  both  of  those  condi- 
tions have  been  violated.  Disregard 
of  the  latter  is  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  financial  convulsions  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  our  own  expenditures, 
though  comparatively  very  small, 
have  combined  with  other  causes  in 
producing  much  embarrassment  in 
the  commercial  business  of  this 
eouBtry.  We  hope  that  this  embar- 
rassment may  have  a  favorable  ef* 
fiset  io  checking  what  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  among  ourselves  a  rail- 
wi^  mania,  ta  illustrate  and  prove 
which  danger  we  will  state  only  two 
fiitcts  ;  that  railroads  are  now  being 
built  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  which 
will  cost  about  ten  millions  dollars, 
and  that  more  than  sixty  applications 
for  railrpad  charters  have  been  made 
to  the  legtslatttre  of  Massachusetts 
at  its  present  session.  We  ought, 
also,  to  remember  that  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, no  money  is  sent  out  of  the 
aoontry  when  a  railroad  is  built, 
that  the  material  and  labor  are  whoU 
ly  British,  while  in  our  own  case, 
we  oAeo  purchase  English  iron  with 
American  gold. 

But  we  shall  take  a  very  superfi- 
oial  view  of  the  comparative  bene- 
ftts  of  railways  to  the  two  countries, 
if  we  do  not  consider  the  relative 
«ze,  and  previous  advaatages  of  the 
two  nations.  In  England,  owing 
to  the  exeellent  public  roads,  and  to 
eaaals,  every  part  of  the  country 
was  acc^stble  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money.  The 
laiiway  was  therefore  a  conven- 
ience, not  an  article  of  prime  ne- 
cessity. In  our  own  land,  notwith- 
standing our  rivers,  canals  and  lakes, 
there  are  vast  regions  from  which 
the  expense  of  transponing  produce 
to  market  greatly  exceeds  the  cost 
of  producing  it,  and  where  the  trav- 
eler during  a  considerable  part  of 


the  year  mtist  plod  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  four  miles  an  hour.*  We 
will  refer,  to  show  son>e  of  the  ben- 
efits of  railroads  to  a  thinly  settled 
country,  to  the  Michigan  Central 
road.  This  road  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  long,  extending  from 
Detroit  directly  across  the  state.  Be- 
fore it  was  built,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  farmer  residing  fifty  or  a 
hundred  milus  from  that  city,  to 
carry  his  wheat  or  flour  by  wagons 
over  very  bad  roads;  and  as  tha 
soil  of  the  central  parts  of  the  state, 
though  productive,  was  not  exuber- 
antly fertile  like  a  great  part  of  Ill- 
inois and  Wisconsin,  the  tide  of  em- 
igration seemed  likely  to  be  divert*- 
ed  from  the  state.  By  building  the 
road,  a  belt  of  land  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  long  and  forty  broad,  is 
brought  within  twenty  miles  of  a 
market,  and  we  do  not  consider  it 
an  extravagant  estimate,  to  assume 
that  this  tract,  embracing  more  than 
four  million  acres  of  land,  will  with- 
in ten  years  be  worth  on  an  aver- 
age, two  dollars  an  acre  more  than 
if  the  road  had  not  been  construct- 
ed. Similar  calculations  might  be 
presented,  respecting  roads  which 
are  chartered  or  proposed,  and  which 
will  traverse  the  immense  prairies 
of  the  northwestern  states  or  the 
cotton  fields  of  tlie  south.  Wheth- 
er the  project  for  a  road  to  the  Pa- 
cific should  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
ject oC  serious  consideration  for  the 
present  generation,  we  will  not  say : 
we  would  remark,  however,  that  it 
might  have  been  built  for  a  smaller 
amount  than  the  Mexican  war  has 
cost. 

Regarding  England  as  the  home 
of  Cromwell,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  as  the  birth-place  of  our  pil- 
grim fathers,  as  the  bulwark,  for 
many  generations  of  our  holy  Pro- 
testant religion,  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  great  work  of  subduing  this  re- 

•  In  October  last,  the  writer  of  tbii  ar- 
ticle, passed  fifleeo  hours  in  going  forty 
miles  in  the  mail  stage,  on  the  most  im- 
portant pablio  road  in  Illiaoii. 
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▼olted  world  to  the  obedieoce  of 
Christ ;  wo  can  not  hut  contemplale 
her  future  prospects  with  deep  aod 
anxious  interest.  We  earnestly  do- 
aire  that  she  may  adopt  such  meai«> 


ures  that  her  ignoraai  aad  dagracUd 
population  may  be  enligh&en^,  thai 
her  poor  may  be  fed,  aod  that  the 
light  of  the  gospel  «iay  skiae  {(Mih% 
enlightening  all  her  dwaUingB. 


PEACE  — AND    WHAT    NEXT? 


So  we  are  to  have  peace  with 
Mexico.  The  form  of  a  treaty  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  President  and 
Senate ;  and  it  only  remains  for  our 
General-io-chief  and  our  diploraatie 
commissioners  to  find  at  Queretaro, 
or  elsewhere— or  to  set  up  if  they 
ean  not  find — some  shadow  or  pre* 
tense  of  a  government  from  which 
that  treaty,  as  we  call  it,  shall  re* 
eelve  some  sort  of  ratification. 
Then  the  war  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  ^'  by  the  act  of  Mexico," 
will  be  declared  to  be  ended,  *^  by 
the  act  of  Mexico." 

This  whole  matter  of  making  a 
treaty,  is  little  else  than  a  sham. 
All  men  know — the  President  and 
Senate  not  excepted — that  there  is 
not  in  Mexico  any  government  that 
is  competent  to  make  a  treaty  in  be- 
half of  the  Mexican  people ;  much 
less  is  there  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, any  government  which  is  com* 
potent  to  keep  a  treaty.  How  is  it 
then,  that  we  are  to  have  peace  ? 
Setting  aside  the  formalities  of  no* 
gotiation  and  ratification,  thoee  thin 
pretenses  under  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  set  forth,  and  looking  simply 
at  the  arrangement  itself  as  an  ar* 
rangement  having  all  its  validity 
from  the  will  of  our  government, 
what  is  it?  Simply  the  arrange* 
ment  which  was  recommended 
eighteen  months  ago  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, by  Gen.  Taylor,  by  Com. 
Perry,  and  indeed  by  every  man 
who  looked  at  the  case  with  even 
half  an  eye.  We  announce  our  de- 
termination to  keep  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Mexican  territory  which  we 
have  conquered  and  which   is  as 


conveniently  contiguous  to  our  omm 
as  Naboth^s  vineyard  was  to  Ahah^ 
palace  grounds.  We  draw  a-laa# 
upon  the  map,  marking  with  ^^  red 
ink"  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  and  aa* 
suming  that  line  for  oar  ffoatian 
we  undertake  to  defend  it.  Beyoad 
the  line  which  we  have  drawn,  there 
may  be  pronunciamenios^  revolor 
tions,  dictatorships ;  aod  we  give 
ourselves  no  concern.  But  this  side 
of  the  line,  we  hold  the  sovereigntyi 
and  we  will  keep  iu  Along  thai 
line  we  will  naintain  whatever  mill* 
tary  force  shall  be  necessary  to  keep 
invasion  at  a  distance.  One  fketioa 
aAer  another — ascendant  lor  the 
hour  at  the  city  of  the  Astecs,  tnaj 
swagger  about  the  honor  of  ^^tha 
magnanimous  Mexican  nation,"  aad 
may  swear  to  restore  the  intagritjr 
of  the  republic.  But  aiong  the  lina 
which  we  have  made  our  baoadaiijp^ 
our  forts  and  stations,  oomaian^Mig 
all  the  passes,  and  garrisoned  with 
a  standing  6>fceof  twenty  thoasaad 
meL,  shall  keep  the  tefrilory  wa 
have  conquered,  so  that  no  Meid* 
can  shal  1  dare  to  show  himself  m 
arms,  till  it  shall  be  occupied  with  a 
populatioo  of  our  own  citioens  aUa 
to  keep  it  for  tbemselvea.  Nobodf 
supposes  that  the  papar  called  « 
treaty,  whatever  pretended  rati4ifla* 
tion  it  may  receive  at  Queretara  m 
elsewhere,  can  give  us  any  right  ta 
those  provinces  which  we  had  ool 
before,  or  can  enable  us  to  hold 
those  provinces  with  one  soldier  less 
or  one  gqn  less  than  if  the  faroe  of 
negotiation  and  ratification,  had  oar- 
er been  enacted.  We  get  peace  not 
by  a  compact  with  any  actual  Max* 
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iewft  g9«ehiteeiit,  set  by  a  compAci 
to  wbieli  ^  Nkxicaa  people  nre  io 
any  senae  a  pafty^  or  which  they 
mU\  refftrd  ••  of  any  biDdmg  force, 
bat  onfy  by  eeatiog  fHHn  the  ac« 
live  pn)eectttion  of  the  war,  while 
we  coftteot  euneireo  with  holdittg 
by  more  etrefifth  just  as  mooh  of 
the  Mexicae  territory  at  we  cfaoeee 
lo  keep. 

And  what  have  we  got  ?  Peace, 
ioch  ae  it  is.  Peace,  guarded  with 
a  atandiBg  army  of  tweiHy  thousand 
neii,  ami  a  tine  of  military  stations 
•trotohed  across  the  continent.  And 
whet  else  ?  We  were  to  have  "  in- 
detmity  for  the  past  and  security 
Ibr  the  future,'^  and  nothing  less—* 
.^  the  whole  or  none."  "  Indemnity 
Ibr  the  pest,"  as  the  past  was  at  thie 
•eaunencement  of  the  war,  was  es- 
limated  to  be  some  five  millions  of 
dollars  dtte  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
eitmient  to  ettisens  of  the  United 
Sfsnea.  "  Security  for  the  future," 
was  security  against  any  depreda- 
tions on  our  ettisens  hereai\er  by 
Mexican  functionaries, — security  in 
vther  words,  that  in  all  time  to  come 
ihere  shall  be  in  Mexico  a  govern* 
went  not  only  able  and  willing  to 
pay  its  just  debts,  but  able  and  will- 
mg  to  restrain  its  functionaries  from 
ail  injustice  towards  our  citizens. 
This  is  what  we  were  to  get.  Have 
we  got  il  ?  We  have  expended  a 
hundred  millions  of  treasure, — per- 
iMips  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  bunared 
Mid  hfif  millioos  when  the  accounts 
mn  all  settled.  We  have  lost  some 
twenty  thousand  lives.  We  give  up 
«ll  our  claims  against  Mexico  in  be- 
half of  oar  citrseos,  and  become 
bound  to  pay  those  claims  ourselves. 
And  what  do  we  get?  We  have 
0Onq«ered  for  Texas  a  boundary 
which  she  could  never  have  con- 
quered for  herself,  and  which  she 
Bever  dakned  but  in  the  merest  gas- 
conade. We  have  gaine<i  not  for 
the  Union,  but  for  that  one  state,  an 
area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  square  miles.  We 
iMife  made  thai  state  of  Tejtas  more 


than  aeven   ttnles  as  large  as  the 
"  empire  stale"  of  New  York.     All 
the  public  lands  this  side  of  ^^  the 
Bio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source  and  thence  due  north  to  the 
42^  north  latitude,"  are  the  publio 
lands,  not  of  the  United  States,  hot 
only  of  the  state  of  Texas.     What 
else  have  we  gained  ?     ^^  We,  the 
people    of  the   United   States,"-* 
what  have  we  gained  for  ourselves 
by  this  lavish  expenditure  of  treas- 
ure and  of  blood  ?     We  have  gain- 
ed Upper  California  and  that  part  of 
New  Mexico  which  lies  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande.     Is  this  our  indemnity 
for  the  past  ?     No,  we  pay  for  it, 
not  only  the  hundred  or   hundred 
and  fifty  millions  which  the  war  has 
cost  us,  but  fifteen  millions  more. 
For  Upper  California  and   half  of 
New  Mexico,  with  their  wild  moun- 
tain ranges  and  th^ir  vast  deserts, 
which  is  all  that  we  get,  we  give^* 
besides  renouncing  our  claim  for  five 
millions   of  indemnity — no  less  a 
price  in  money  than  we  gave  for  Lou- 
isiana including  the  Mississippi  and 
all  that  lies  beyond  it.     No   man 
will  pretend  that  we  give  Mexico  a 
dime  less  than  all  the  real  value  of 
whatever  we  retain  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.     Where  then  is  tliat  "  in- 
demnity," for  which  the  war  was  to  be 
prolonged  indefinitely  ?   And  where 
IS  our  "security  for  the  future?" 
Will  any  man  tell  us  that  the  treaty, 
so  called,  a6fbrds  us  any  security  ? 
What  guarantee  have  we  that  hence* 
forward  there  shall  be  in  Mexico  a 
government  more  honest  or  more 
capable  than  the  government  which 
they  have    bad    heretofore?      AU 
our  security  against  Mexican  aggretp 
sion  lies  in  our  power  to  defend  the 
line  which  we  have  taken — a  securi- 
ty identical  with  what  we  should  have 
Imd  if  we  had  taken  that  line  a  twelve- 
month ago,  and  had  then  announced 
our  purpose  to  defend   it  againat 
whatever  government  or  whatever 
anarchy  might  dare  to  araail  it. 

Such,  then,  according  to  present 
appearances,  is  to  be  the  termina- 
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tion  of  the  war  in  which  we  tiivolv* 
ed  ouraelves  by  adroitting  Texas 
into  our  confederacy.  The  gain,  as 
was  expected,  and  as  was  probably 
intended,  redounds  to  Texas  and  to 
the  holders  of  'texan  scrip.  For 
all  this  addition  to  her  territory— fbr 
the  acquisition  of  millions  of  acres 
to  which  she  had  no  more  shadow 
of  a  right  than  she  has  to  the  island 
of  Caba,  Texas  pays  nothing.  The 
^man  in  the  blanket,"  that  rene- 
fsrie  from  civilization,  Sam  Hous* 
ton,  has  outwitted  and  cheated  not 
only  President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Cal- 
hoon,  but  President  Polk  also,  and 
all  the  democracy  of  the  Union. 
The  whole  operation,  from  the  first 
appeal  to  Mr.  Tyler^s  vanity  down 
to  the  present  moment,  shows  that 
Houston  is  sharp  in  a  bargain — ^too 
sharp  for  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  dealing.  Through  his  adroit* 
ness,  the  quarrel  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  which  Texas  could  not 
settle,  has  been  settled  by  the  resist* 
less  weight  of  our  power  and  our 
resources.  We  have  taken  up  the 
quarrel  as  our  own;  the  common 
treasure  and  the  common  blood  of 
all  the  United  States,  have  been 
squandered  in  the  conflict ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  Texas  is  to  be  the 
greatest,  and  erelong  the  most  pow* 
erful  state  in  the  Union. 

But  after  all  the  ciise  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  might  be.  In  one  respect  the 
peace — supposing  that  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  peace  in  the  manner  propo- 
sed-^is  even  honorable  to  our  coun* 
try.  We  might  have  taken  from 
Mexico  much  more  of  her  territory 
than  we  have  taken  ;  for  we  had 
■such  more  in  our  undisturbed  pos^ 
session,  and  some  other  frontier, 
still  more  advanced,  might  have 
been  defended  as  easily  as  that 
which  we  assume  for  our  boundary. 
But  we  content  ourselves  with  com- 
paratively little,  when  we  might 
have  had  much.  Nor  is  this  all. 
What  we  have  determined  to  keep, 
we  might  have  kept  without  paying 
lor  it,  just  as  easily  as  we  can  keep 


it  after  the  twenty  miltimis  shall 
have  been  paid.  But  we  pay  at  a 
magnificent  rate  for  all  we  take. 
Instead  of  doing  as  the  British  did 
in  China^nstead^  of  taking  what 
we  think  will  be  comrefiient  for  our 
use,  and  then  exacting  an  hidemtnty 
of  twenty  millions  from  those  whom 
we  have  conqnered,  we  pay  iIm 
twenty  millions  ourselves,  and  the 
indemnity  goes*— as  of  right  it  should 
go-^to  the  party  that  has  suffered 
most,  and  is  most  in  need  of  it.  Alt 
this,  we  claim,  is  really  creditable 
to  our  country.  In  the  long  histoiy 
of  conquest  and  national  robbery, 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  we  do  not 
remember  any  thing  half  so  genera 
oas.  Alexander  df  Macedon  had 
some  heroic  traits ;  but  the  thought 
of  paying  for  any  of  the  countries 
which  he  overran  with  fire  and  swords 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him. 
The  Romans  were  a  remarkaMy 
*'  progressive"  people,  and  they  bad 
a  '^  manifest  destiny"  to  fulfill ;  but 
when  did  the  Romans  pay,  or  prom* 
ise  to  pay,  for  any  of  the  countries 
which  they  conquered  and  annexed 
to  their  widening  dominion  ?  When 
the  Huns,  the  Goths  and  the  Van* 
dais,  came  down  from  the  North  oft 
the  decaying  Roman  empire,  as  our 
armies  have  come  down  upon  en* 
feebled  and  decaying  Mexico,  exe* 
cuting  the  vetigeance  of  God,  they 
did  not  pay  fbr  the  fiiir  provinces 
they  conquered.  The  Saracens  were 
an  enterprising  people  in  their  day ; 
they  went  on  annexing  for  sevend 
ages  ;  but  they  never  paid  fbr  BgyfA 
or  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  the  poe» 
sessions  which  they  held  so  long  io 
Spain.  The  Turks  took  ConMsnti* 
Rople  four  centuries  ago ;  but  to  this 
day  they  have  never  paid  for  it.  la 
more  modern  times,  Napoleon  seems 
always  to  have  thought  that  the  esc- 
pense  of  conquering  was  enough^ 
without  assuming  the  additional  ex* 
pense  of  paying  for  what  he  con* 
quered.  Nor  have  the  British  ever 
had  a  thought  of  taxing  themselves 
to  pay  for  a  siogie  tore  of  all  diett 
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eoiMyuesls  in  Indki.  Bo  ftir  as  our 
TOftdtng  hiforiBs  ut,  this  paying  Uvt 
tliese  M^ican  provinces,  and  pay- 
iog  for  tbem  bo  magm^oentty,  aAer 
having  conqueyed  them,  and  while 
■tiU  holding  them  and  expecting  to 
Md  tbeni  only  by  mete  force,  is 
tiie  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  paying 
fbr  these  pfoviaces,  when  we  might 
just  as  well  have  them  without  pay- 
kig,  is  certainly  creditable  to  our 
•ountry  ;  though  our  taking  them 
and  hokUng  them,  in  the  old  vray 
•f  conquest  and  armed  strength,  is 
deoidedly  vulgar,  putting  us  on  a 
level,  in  that  respect,  with  other  ace- 

fressive  and  conquering  races,  the 
^itish,  the  French,  the  Turks  and 
Saracens,  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
and  the  old  Romans.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  example,  so  far  as 
it  is  creditable,  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  world.  If  other  nations  who 
may  hereaAer  pursue  the  career  of 
eoMiuest,  will  do  as  we  have  done, 
this  Mexican  war  of  ours  will  be* 
dome  quite  an  epoch  in  history. 
One  improvement  may  lead  to  an- 
other ;  and  who  can  tell  that  ulti- 
mately there  may  not  be  found  some 
way  of  conducting  wars  of  invasion 
and  conquest  ^^  upon  Christian  prin- 
•iples  ?" 

But  it  is  not  oar  purjM>se  to  dis* 
eoss  in  detail  the  programme  of  a 
peace  which  has  been  published  un* 
der  the  name  of  a  treaty.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  Senate  on 
that  paper,  may  be  taken  as  evi« 
dence  of  a  purpose  on  their  part  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close.  We  may 
assume  there/bre,  that  the  war,  so 
fiir  as  active  hostilities  are  implied 
in  the  word,  is  virtually  ended  ;  that 
•ur  armies  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
their  present  advanced  positions  $ 
that  the  boundary  between  the  ter* 
n4ory  which  we  claim  and  hold  as 
our  own,  and  that  which  we  ac- 
knowledge as  belonging  to  Mexico, 
10  to  be  as  described  in  the  paper 
referred  to ;  that  those  Mexicans  re- 
aiding  this  side  of  the  new  houodary 


who  choose  to  retain  their  allegianoe 
to  Mexico^  will  be  allowed  freely  to 
do  so  and  to  sell  their  property  and 
remove,  or  to  remain  where  they 
are ;  while  such  as  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege,  will 
become  citizens  of  the  United  Slates ; 
and  that  these  territories  aAer  a  suf- 
ficient pupilage,  and  aAer  having 
become  sufficiently  populous  and 
properly  organized  Jo  be  invested 
with  sovereignty,  are  to  be  admitted 
as  sovereign  states  of  this  great 
Union.  Assuming  all  this  as  de- 
termined, we  look  to  see  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  it  in  respect  to  oup 
public  afiairs,  and  how  it  affects  our 
interests  and  duties  as  citizens. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place, 
that  certain  great  and  grave  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  the  minds 
of  good  citizens,  are  disposed  of. 
Certain  great  issues  have  been  be- 
fore the  country,  but  are  ik)w  no 
k)nger  to  be  delmted.  It  is  no  long- 
er a  question  what  shall  be  done  to 
bring  this  most  mischievous  and  de- 
moralizing war  to  a  concli»6ion. 
The  war  is  to  be  ended.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ought  to  vote  sup- 
plies for  the  prosecutio.n  of  the  war. 
All  the  supplies  now  needed  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  are  supplies  to 
pay  the  debts  already  contracted, 
aiK)  supplies  to  keep  the  peace  upon 
our  new  Mexican  frontier.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  war 
•hall  end  in  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory beyond  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas.  The  territory  is  acqui- 
red and  will  never  be  given  up.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  expect  that  Flor- 
ida will  be  ceded  back  to  Spain,  and 
Louisiana  to  the  French  republic, 
as  to  expect  that  the  provinces  now 
acquired  will  pass  again  into  the 
possession  of  Mexico.  All  these 
questions  belong  now  to  the  past. 
So  far  as  parties  have  been  organi- 
zed upon  these  questions,  the  par- 
ties must  find  some  other  issues  or 
roust  be  disorganized.  Neither  the 
war  question  in  any  of  iu  forms, 
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Dor  any  form  of  the  questioo  touch- 
iog  the  policy  of  aequtnng  new  ter^ 
ritory,  is  now  before  the  American 
people  as  a  question  to  be  by  them 
decided.  Id  a  word,  at!  the  issues 
presented  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech 
at  Lexington  last  autumn,  are  al- 
ready obsolete. 

But  in  the  next  place,  who  does 
Dot  see  that  another  question,  which 
both  the  great  political  parlies  have 
been  anxious  to  evade  lest  it  should 
swallow  up  ail  questions  and  all  par- 
ties together,  is  not  disposed  of.  The 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
beyond  Texas,  must  now  be  met.  It 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  mercenary 
statesmen  and  the  asses  which  they 
ride,  like  the  angel  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  the  way  of  the  mercenary 
prophet. 

The  inevitableness  of  this  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  ar- 
rangements must  now  be  made,  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  in  Congress, 
for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  countries  which  we  have  ac- 
quired beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  At 
this  moment,  whatever  government 
exists  in  those  countries  is  simply  a 
»yitary  government  like  that  which 
exists  at  Vera  Cruz  or  at  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  nor  can  any  other  kind  of 
a  government  be  established  there, 
even  temporarily,  till  it  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Congress.  Mean- 
while all  law  is  in  abeyance  except 
as  put  in  force  by  orders  from  the 
military  commander.  No  old  law 
^can  be  repealed ;  no  new  law  can 
be  made ;  inter  anna  silent  leges. 
The  municipal  or  local  magistrate, 
if  he  proceeds  in  his  functions,  pro- 
ceeds by  an  authority  derived  not 
from  the  old  civil  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  from  a  ^'general  order'* 
dated  at  ''  Head  Quarters.''  The 
levying  of  taxes  for  local  purposes, 
the  enforced  paytnent  of  debts,  the 
adjustment  of  controversies  among 
individuals,  the  settlement  of  estates, 
the  protection  of  personal  rights,  the 
punbhment  of  crimes,  must  all  be 


left  undone,  or  must  be  dene  by  llw 
aothority  inaeparable  from  a  con- 
qeest  and  military  ocoupaiion.  N^ 
civil  order  can  be  establielied  tliere, 
till  tbe  legisktive  power  of  the  gov« 
emmeot  for  which  those  territoriee 
have  been  eooquefed,  and  to  wbieki 
they  are  now  regarded  as  belong* 
iog,  shall  establish  it  That  legialft* 
tive  power  is  lodged  nowhere  else 
than  in  Congress.  Till  Congress 
shall  by  an  Act  of  legislattOD  pro- 
vide son>e  civil  government  fov 
those  territories,  and  put  tbe  inbabi>» 
itants  under  tbe  protection  of  some 
system  of  laws,  the  only  govens* 
ment  there  is  the  govermneet  of  m 
military  commander,  and  the  only 
law  is  that  commander's  sense  of 
right  and  of  expediency,  within  tbe 
limits  of  hisrespensibilUy  tobismiW 
itary  superiors.  Congress  then  is 
under  an  immediato  necessity  of  set* 
ting  to  remove  from  those  terriiorias 
the  merely  military  govemmeBt  im» 
der  which  they  now  are,  and  m 
give  them,  in  the  language  of  oet 
institotions,  a  regular  ^  territoriiii 
government"  with  a  system  of  \amU 
But  what  shall  those  kws  bef 
The  sovereignty  over  tiMMe  terriie* 
nes  is  not  in  the  fifty  thousand  es 
the  hundred  thousand  Mexican  in- 
habitants that  happen  to  be  resideal 
upon  that  soil  at  tbe  moment  of  the 
transfer.  It  is  not  for  tbem  there* 
fore  to  say  what  the  laws  shall  he 
that  are  to  govern  them  and  those 
who  with  them  are  to  oooupy  thet 
sotL  hereafter.  Congress  mast  de» 
termine  that  question.  Tbe  most 
obvious  and  reasonable  method  ef 
determining  it  would  be  by  enao^ 
ing  that  the  lawe  heretofore  exial» 
ing  in  that  country,  so  for  as  th^ 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  coostitw- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  shall  ceiH 
tinue  in  force  till  repealed  er  modiA* 
ed  by  subsequent  acts  of  legislation. 
Such  a  provision  inserted  in  an  set 
for  the  establishment  of  territnriat 
governments  in  New  Mexieo  «Di 
California,  is  the  only  arfangenent 
wbioh  wwkd  be  ^omislort  wtHi  aasp 
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)9{jmt6tm  towMrd  the  eon* 
quered  people.  No  change  io  tbeir 
kws  should  take  plaoe  m,  pteseot 
#Kcept  eoeh  change  m  is  tusepani* 
fale  from  their  new  polnioal  relan 
liens.  This  is  just  what  was  done 
fmt  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
when  they  passed  under  the  sove*- 
mgn  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  represented  in  Con« 
gress.  This  is  jest  what  was  done 
ie  the  case  of  Florida.  It  is,  per« 
hapSf  within  the  constitutional  pow* 
er  ef  Congress  to  declare  that  all 
tlie  laws  by  which  the  provinces  we 
ftre  now  aeqtnring,  have  heretofore 
been  goveriMd,  are  henceforth  null ; 
and  to  introduce  there  some  entirely 
dtfbneiit  body  of  laws,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  legislative  power: — but 
what  an  act  of  oppression  would 
^t  be  ^  It  would  be  tbe  very  wick- 
edoess  which  Nicholas  of  Russia  is 
now  perpetrating  against  the  infaab^ 
Hants  of  oooqoered  aad^isnieraber* 
ed  Polaad;  the  very  wickedness 
which  was  the  starting  point,  tbe 
erigiaal  sin,  of  all  the  misrule 
whioh  England  has  perpetrated  i» 
Iretaad*  ft  would  be  what  England 
ki  ail  her  career  of  annexation  and 
eonqnest,  has  never  done  save  to 
that  unhappy  isie  whiohy  aAer  sia 
^eatttriee  of  oppression,  she  has  not 
fet  subdued. 

If  then  the  legielatifve  power  of 
tlie  Union,  whioh  is  now  the  only 
^ower  that  can  give  laws  to  the 

Krvkices  we  have  acquired  from 
xico,  shall  concede  to  the  inbab- 
kants  of  those  provinces  the  whole 
Wdy  ef  their  ancient  laws  so  far  as 
those  laws  can  be  enacted  by  Con> 
gress  under  the  constitution  of  the 
UiHted  Biates,— what  will  be  the  re« 
suit  ?  First  of  all,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  In  those  provinces, 
ill  that  portbn  of  their  laws  by 
which  eidusive  privileges  and  seciH 
lar  powers  are  given  to  the  Roman 
Clatholic  religion  aisd  priesthood, 
Mis  to  the  gnmod;  because  it  is 
written  in  the  constitution  that 
*^  €(fngn9$  siiall  Kiake  no  law  rn* 
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speotingM  estabHsblneQl  of  raligioii, 
er  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Next,  all  human  beings 
oa  that  soil,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Pacific,  of  whatever  lineage  or 
eomplexioo,  are  free;  for  by  the 
laws  of  Mexico— laws  that  were  in 
full  Ibrce  throughout  those  provin- 
ces at  the  moment  of  our  conquest 
-^the  relation  of  owner  and  slave 
can  not  exist  upon  that  soil.  The 
terriUH'y  which  we  have  conquered 
is  free  territory  and  has  been  such 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and 
Congress  can  establish  no  govern- 
ment over  itr-*«an  not  make  the 
first  movement  in  the  discharge  of 
the  high  responsibility  which  the  ao« 
quisition  throws  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States — without  (Aciding 
whether  that  territory  shall  be  freei 
territory  still. 

The  capitalists  of  the  SoiHh — ool 
the  free  white  people,  but  the  capi* 
talists— the  comparatively  few  owa* 
ere  and  vendeie  of  slaves,  who  are 
of  the  ari^ocracy  there,  and  who 
therefore  think  themselves  the  peo- 
ple-^have  set  up  a  demand  that  not 
Texas  alone,  but  all  the  regions  be- 
yond, shall  be  converted  by  act  of 
Congress  into  a  market  lor  slaves. 
Thus  shall  the  price  of  human  flesh' 
be  kept  up  in  the  shambles  of  Nor* 
folk  and  Richmond.  Thus  South 
Carolina  and  the  seaboard  of  Geor* 
gia,  DOW  that  they  begin  to  sufler 
from  the  exhaustion  of  their  soil, 
and  from  all  the  impoverishment  ee 
infallibly,  though  slowly  produced  . 
1^  their  semi-barbarous  orgaoiza« 
tioo  of  society,  shall  feel  thenbeelves 
rich  again  for  a  season,  in  the  i«* 
creased  price  of  negroes.  The  poU 
iticiaiis  of  the  South,  whoee  sympa* 
thies  of  course  are  not  with  the  laboi^ 
ers  of  their  constituencies,  b\A  witb 
the  capitalists,  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  gained  ia  the  an* 
nexation  and  enlargement  of  Texas. 
They  demand  that  the  free  soil  be- 
yond shall  become,  by  act  of  Con* 
ffress,  the  extended  area  not  of  free* 
oem  but  of  sbvefy.    They  demead 
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thftt  the  legMrtsfl9»  oftke  Unioo 
•hall  take  care  to  infuse  into  the  gv* 
g^nimiion  of  thote  territories  the 
viriis  of  slaverj.  Congress  must 
do  this  for  ihem,  and  must  do  it  kf 
the  votes  of  men  deputed  from  the 
free  labor  states^  and  representiiig 
the  sturdy  masses  of  our  free  la* 
boring  populutbn.  Thus  shall  slave* 
holding  Slates  be  estat>iished  to 
maintain  for  ages  to  come  the  as* 
eendencj  which  the  slavery  fKMver 
has  so  long  had  in  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  the  federal  goiwrnmeiit. 
And  now  the  question  is,  Shall  the 
demand  thus  made  by  Soutliern  cap* 
halfsts  and  Southern  politicians  be 
eooceded  ?  We  must  meet  that 
question.     It  can  not  be  got  rid  of. 

Oui^  present  purpose  is  not  to 
argue  the  question,  but  only  to  show 
what  the  question  is,  and  that  tt 
must  be  decided.  We  are  not  now 
attempting  to  show  what  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
function,  may  do,  or  what  it  may 
Bot  do,  in  relation  to  the  ezteosioa 
of  slavery,  without  violating  the  con* 
stitution.  Nor,  admitting  that  it  has 
all  the  power  which  the  demand  ia 
questfoe  presupposes,  do  we  now 
inquire  what  it  may  do,  or  may  not 
do,  in  relation  to  slavery,  without 
violating  those  eternal  priocipkes  of 
right  which  God  will  not  permit  to 
be  violated  with  impunity.  We  are 
only  oallittg  the  attention  of  our 
fellow^izens  to  the  question  aetu* 
ally  impeading,  to  the  importance 
of  it,  and  to  xhti  fact  that  it  can  not 
be  evaded.  We  are  not  political 
partisans ;  we  are  neither  deinocrata 
in  the  modem  party  sense,  nor  whtge, 
nor  adherents  of  any  third  or  fourth 
party ;  but  we  are  freemen  ;  we  are 
Americans ;  we  are  responsible  to 
God  for  all  the  influenee  we  oaa 
«Kert  at  such  a  crisis  upoo  each  a 
question  ^  and  we  call  upon  our  M* 
)ow*citizens  of  all  parties,  and  upon 
those  who  are  of  no  party,  to  lo^ 
at  the  transcendent  importance  of 
the  question  which  has  now  arisen* 
and  to  act  for  the  honor  and  tks 


wtMiffe  of  iMr  eoMMy  is  tholeae 
of  God. 

Look  at  the  aature  of  the  qneoi 
tioo«  Look  at  it  as  a  queetioo  ef 
public  safety.  It  is  the  ooeation 
whether  to  the  elemeiUs  of  disaffeoi' 
tion  and  disturbance  already  exists 
ing  in  those  provinees*-*whether  to 
a  population  of  half  tamed  ladianni 
and  long  emencipaled  negroea,  and 
conquered  8paoisbCieoles,on  whoas 
the  boon  of  American  citinenshiy 
has  been  in  a  measars  forced, ^md 
wboae  revengeful  spirits  bum  with 
a  religioua  hate  of  Yankee  immmt 
tion,  we  shall  attempt  to  add  that  ne 
less  combustible  element^— a  populft» 
tion  of  negro  slaves.  It  is  tlw  quee^ 
tion  whetbsr  upon  that  frontier,  sep* 
arated  from  Mexico  by  no  natunA 
barriers,  we  will  place  a  population 
6om  which  runaway  slaves  will  be 
eoasiantly  escaping  le  freedom  upon 
Mexieaa  eoil^fugitives  whom  im 
treaty  requires  the  Mexioana  to  sur« 
fender,  whom  the  law  of  nature  ami 
of  natural  sympathiea  requtres  them 
mther  to  protect,  and  whom  tho 
masters  will  therefore  ptirsue  in  aik» 
my  of  arms,  shooting  them  dova 
if  th^  resist,  and  bringing  ihani 
back  in  chains*  It  is  tiM  qoestina 
whether  wo  wtH  bring  ufon  on^ 
selves  tho  certaiotar  of  cnnntnnt 
bloodshed  on  that  distant  frontioTf 
and  of  speedy  and  perpetual  war. 

Look  at  it  as  a  q wetion  of  poHtionl 
economy.  It  is  the  question  whether 
we  shall  put  theae  new  acquiaitiona 
of  ours  to  such  a  use  as  shall  asost 
augment  the  great  aggrefste  of  oor 
national  wealth,  and  the  rewnnk  of 
the  national  industry.  Itistheqnee* 
tion  whether  the  population  tbnt  is 
to  spread  over  the  hills  and  moun* 
tain  plains  of  that  vast  and  wild  in* 
torior,  and  that  will  fill  those  shoU 
tered  nooks  and  narrow  vales  inte 
which  the  sof^  west  wind  blows  from 
the  Pacific,  shall  be  a  pastoral  and 
fhrming  populatiooi  fVee,  induairioMa 
and  civilized,  requiring  for  their 
oonsumptioo,  in  an  in£^ite  snf^ 
ply,  the  cotton  imd  mm*  ^  ^ 
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of  the  North,  ood  the  foMmi  bai^ 
ireM  of  tlM  Wfltc,  ood  I»yi0g  ^ 
«ll  they  eoMumo  in  the  piodiictt  of 
their  iodtisiry ;  or  a  slaire  producing 
people,  requiring  for  their  coosami^ 
tioa  elmoei  noilmig  of  the  prodtioti 
of  other  portioiit  of  the  Union,  and 
oootrthuring  to  the  internal  cofii-> 
merce  of  the  nation  nothing*  or  aU 
«MM  nothing,  but  slaves  bom  in  the 
hmgofatkig  air  of  the  far  inland 
moantainn,  to  be  eoneumed  by  tM 
te  torrid  caaefielda  and  pestilential 
aamonas  arouod  the  gulf  of  liexioe. 

Look  at  it  as  a  qoestionof  natioa- 
«l  dfgaitf  and  reputation.  It  is  the 
qnestioB  whether  the  arms  and  re- 
eonrces  of  the  American  people 
have  been  eroplojed,  their  blood 
peered  out  on  fields  of  battle,  and 
Iheir  treasure  hrrished,  to  force  on 
oonqoered  and  reluctant  provinces, 
titet  disgracefbl  barbarism,  that 
ieoff  and  hissing  of  the  civilized 
wortdy  the  tnstitotioo  tsi  negro  sla- 
wry. 

Look  at  it  as  a  moral  question 
—a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
io  legMdailon.  The  question  is  not, 
what  is  expedient  in  order  to  our 
getting  along  for  the  present  with 
an  exacting  and  uaserupulous  aris* 
tscraey,  threatening  to  dissolve  the 


Unieo  If  they  ean  mat  have  \hm 
way? — but,  what  is  righl-^hew 
ehall  we  get  along  nader  the  gov* 
ommeot  of  God,  with  his  eternal 
and  omnipotent  justioe  ?  The  quee- 
lioQ  is  not,  what  is  destiny  ?— but 
wliat  is  right?  Right,  O  atheist, 
is  greater  and  more  awful  thafi  dee* 
tiny.  Do  right,  and  let  destiny  ears 
for  itself. 

Reader,  as  you  are  an  Americaa 
freeman,  responsible  to  God  for  the 
trost  devolved  upon  yoe,  see  that 
you  do  not  overlook  the  intportance 
of  this  questioB.  The  question  is 
one  of  a  grandeur  so  manifest,  that 
(a  the  view  of  any  right  minded 
man,  it  makes  all  other  pending 
questions  of  our  national  polilios  in- 
significant. Whoshall  be  president 
-—who  shall  be  senator— who  shall 
be  judge— -questions  like  these  are 
of  no  mon>ent,  save  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  crisis. 
Questions  about  the  tariff*  and  the 
treasury  may  be  postponed  ;  but  this 
question  stands  before  os  in  its  au- 
gust greatness,  and  it  will  not  down 
at  our  bidding.  It  will  be  answer^ 
ed.  He  who  would  sacrifice  suoh 
a  question  to  any  temporary,  person- 
al or  party  interests,  wrongs  his 
own  moral  nature,  and  betrays  the 
great  cause  of  universal  humanity* 


SUFPLEMENT   TO   ARTICLE   ON   THE   BUBSTITUTION 
OF    SECTARIAN    FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— p.  830. 


SiiroB  our  article  on  the  Substitu- 
tion of  Sectarian  for  Public  or  Com- 
mon Schools  was  printed,  we  have 
received,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
very  able  and  earnest  friend  of  pop- 
ular education,  the  statistical  infor- 
mation to  which  we  alltided  in  our 
note  on  page  238,  as  folly  support- 
ing our  position  that  the  children  of 
our  immigrant  Roman  Gutholic  pop- 
ulation, can  be  made,  by  wise  and 
liberal  noeaeures,  to  share  the  bene- 
fits of  oar  oommon  sehools^    This 


information,  which,  we  are  assured, 
^  may  be  inr>plicitly  relied  on,*'  is  so 
satisfactory  and  important,  that  we 
give  it  here  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plement. 

The  first  communication  is  from 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Lowell,  Marf!h  ?•,  IBM. 

My  Dear  S^,— Yours  of  the  4th 
insr.  was  duly  received,  with  iaqui- 
ries  which  I  proceed  to  answer. 

1.  Do  the  children  of  our  foreign 
or  immigrant  populatteo,  espeoially 
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lo  tbe  6fs4  aeitkHneftt  of  Lowell 
ia  1822,  owiog  to  aevemi  cauaofti 
lb*  Irish  w«r#  ooUocted  aad  butk 
tl^ir  dwelliags  clueily  ia  one  quar- 
tarn  00  a  tniot  of  laod  kaown  ever 
aiaoe  as  tbe  Acr^  A  large  popu- 
ktioD  was  hore  gathered,  destitute 
of  Dearly  every  means  of  moral  aii4 
iolaUactual  impiov^meiit  It  was 
«ot  lo  be  expeoled  that  a  eooim^Mitj 
thus  situated  and  aegbcted,  so  Bear 
a  |M)fulotts  towa  of  New  England 
people,  oould  be  viewod  with  iodif* 
ferenoe;  oa  tbe  coDtrary,. it  would 
be  watched  with  great  anxiety  and 
apprebensioo.  Acoordingly,  by  tbe 
advioe  and  efforts  of  pbilanibropic 
pefsoos,  a  room  was  soon  rented 
and  supplied  with  fuel  and  other  ne- 
pessaries,  aad  a  teacher  phioed  thece 
who  was  remunerated  by  a  small 
weekly  voluntary  tax,  I  think,  six 
«ent8  a  w^ek:fer  each  child.  From 
the  poverty  and  iadifierence  of  these 
parents,  however,  the  school  was  aU 
ways  languishing  and  became  ex- 
lincL  From  time  to  tim0  it:  revived, 
and  then  after  moaths  dtr  feebleness 
again  failed. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
May,  1690,  an  article  was  inserted 
in  the  warrant,  ibr  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  ^^  consider*  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  population/^  A  committee 
thus  appointed,  reported  in  April, 
1831,  in  favor  of  such  a  school. 
This  report  was  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  as  our  schools  were  then 
carried  on  in  districts,  the  sum  of 
fiAy  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  naaioteoance  of  a  separate  dis- 
trict school  for  the  Irish.  .  Here  was 
the  first  municipal  regulation  rela- 
ting to  this  matter,  and  tbe  origin  of 
the  separation  between  the  two  ra- 
ces. This  district  school  had  many 
vicissitttdes  for  three  years,  kept 
only  a  part  of  the  year  as  our  other 
district  sebools  were,  and  was  often 
fnspeadeH  haoatise  a  suitable  rooie 
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aottU'oetWIiai;  0»tliawM»tft 
was  uDsatisfaoiery  as  in  1894.  Tbe 
Catholic  priest  bete  appears  to  have 
been  carrying  on  a  private  seheal 
mider  bis  church,  which  had  be«i 
erected  in  this  quarter.  In  183&i 
this  gentleman  aoade  fotoaal  applir 
cation  to  the  school  cooMnitlee  for 
aid,  and  was  present  at  seveml  of 
their  meetings.  The  result  of  these 
delibeiaiioiis  is  thue  detailed  in  the 
aaaual  report  of  the  school  eoMinit* 
tee  in  Maicb,  1896. 

*^  It  ii  known  to  tbe  eitizeas  gear 
erally,  that  various  fruitless  atteaiplp 
have  been  hitherto  made  to  extend 
the  benefito  of  our  pabiie  aeheois 
more  lully  to  oar  Irish  populatioB. 
Those  attempts  have  been  htiberte 
frostraisd,  chiefly  perhaps  by  a  oat^ 
ural  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  pastors  of  placing  their 
children  under  Protestant  teachers* 
and  in  a  measure  also,  by  tbe  aw* 
tual  prejudices  and  coosequent  dis»> 
greemenui  ameDg  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  children  themselvjBs.  Your 
eommittee  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  these  difficulties  appear 
to  have  been  overcome,  and  tbe 
above  roost  desirable  object  to  have 
been  finally  accomplished. 

«'  In  June  last.  Rev.  Mr.  Coootly 
of.  tfiQ  Catholic  church  applied  to 
the  commiuee  for  such  aid  as  they 
might  be  able  to  give  to  his  exer- 
tions for  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  the  children  under  hio 
charge.  The  committee  entered 
readily  and  fully  into  his  viewa,  and 
in  subsequent  interviews  a  plan  was 
matured  and  has  since  been  put  into 
operation.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  following  conditions  were 
insisted  on  as  indispensable,  before 
any  approprkitbn  of  the  public  mo- 
ney could  be  made : 

"  1.  Thai  the  instructors  must  be 
examined  as  to  their  qualifications 
by  tbe  committee,  and  receive  their 
appointmeitt  from  them. 

"2.  Tli^  the  books,  exercises 
and  studies  should  be  all  prescribed 
and  regulated  by  the  committee,  and 
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Utugbl  or  alk>wed«# 

''  3.  That  th6M  tekools  should  he 
pbottd,  a«  Pttpods  tbe  examtoaikMh 
UMpoctioo  and  goaeral  supenrkioo 
of  the  comoiitfee,  on  fM'eoiBely  tbe 
mme  footiog  with  tho  oiher  schools 
»f  the  town. 

''  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Cooolly  k 
was  urged  that  to  faeilitate  his  ef> 
forts,  and  to  render  the  scheme  ac- 
#e^table  to  his  parishiooere,  tbe  io* 
structors  must  be  of  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  aad  that  the  books  prescribed 
abould  contain  no  staleanents  of  facts 
ftoc  admitted  by  ibat  Aiilh,  nor  any 
lemarks  reflecting  injuriously  upon 
their  system  of  belief,  lliese  con- 
ditions were  asseated  to  by  the  con>- 
fisiOee ;  the  books  in  use  in  our  oth* 
•r  public  schools  were  submitted  to 
kia  inspection,  and  were  by*  him 
AiUy  approved.  On  these  princi* 
fries  there  were  established  that  year, 
Ihree  schools  far  the  Irish.*' 

I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  give 
jrou  these  prdiminary- remarks,  ia 
order  to  explain  our  present  post- 
tioe.  By  this  mutual  conciliation^ 
we  easily  secured  incalculable  ad- 
vantages ;  and  from  these  small  be- 
ginnings have  grown  up  a  class  of 
large  and  highly  respectable  schools, 
gathered  from  our  most  degraded 
population.  The  Irish  children  may 
now  be  found  in  every  school  in  the 
city  in  considerable  numbers,  even 
ita  our  high  school,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  separate  Irish  schools  are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  chiefly  be- 
eause  the  latter  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  densest  Irish  population. 

We  have  had  occasionally  aCath^ 
olic  priest  who  has  tried  to  interfere, 
but  without  success.  It  is  now  years 
since  these  schools  have  been  for  a 
moment  disturbed.  All  jealousy 
seems  so  to  have  disappeared,  that 
I  And  now  that  we  have  but  four 
Catholic  teachers  in  our  employ,  and 
these  females,  while  we  have  nine 
schools  of  Irish  children  exclusively. 
The  original  condition  has  gradually 
and  undesignedly  been  falling  into 


aegleet.  The  Iriih  paieals,  the 
more  respectable  of  them,  attend 
tbe  exhibitions  of  their  children  with 
great  delight  and  pride.  These  sep- 
arate Irish  schools,  in  point  of  di^ 
cipline,  are  admirable,  and  in  attaiiH 
aaents  are  quite  respectable. 

The  number  of  Irish  children 
(and  all  our  immigrants  are  Irish  al- 
most) who  have  been  members  of 
our  public  schools  the  past  year,  I 
astimate  at  1600.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  giving  you  the  number  of 
our  Irish  population :  and  doubtless 
tbe  number  of  children  of  Irish  pa- 
rents who  attend  no  school  is  larga. 
In  every  city,  thia  is  a  fearful  ele» 
ment  of  danger  to  us,  and  can  not 
be  viewed  hut  with  the  greatest  con^ 
oern.  We  have,  however,  the  coi^ 
solation  of  believing  that  incalculft* 
ble  good  is  resulting  to  those  who 
are  dmwn  within  the  influence  of 
this  great  safeguard  of  our  liberties 

2.  Are  any,  a^d  how  many  de- 
terred from  attending  the  poblia 
schools,  on  religious  grotmds  only  t 

The  number  must  be  extremal j 
small :  and  if  any,  I  could  have  no 
means  of  enumerating  them. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  aad 
gratefully  yours, 

John  O.  Greeic. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  second  communication  is  from 
Fall  River,  Mass.  We  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  There  are  in  that 
place  fourteen  public  day-schools. 
The  average  attendance  of  each  of 
these,  for  a  week  in  March,  1848, 
is  given,  in  figures  approximating 
the  truth  as  near  as  practicable,  and 
likewise  the  attendance,  in  each,  of 
Roman  Catholic  children.  The  sum 
of  the  former  is  1 189.  The  sum  of 
the  latter  is  209.  Two  hundred 
and  nine  Roman  Catholic  children, 
out  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  children  in  the  public  day- 
schools. 

There  are  in  the  same  town  two 
Roman  Catholic  schools ;  one  taught 
tinder  the  eye  of  the  priest,  an4 
partly  charitabfe ;  tbe  other  entireljr 
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«f  a  pmate  character.  The  •for- 
mar  avem^es  sixty,  the  latter  thirtj 
pupils.  These  are  all  who  are 
known  by  our  informant  to  be  ^^  de- 
terred from  attending  the  publie 
schools  on  religious  ground." 

The  third  communication  is  from 
Boston.     We  quote  the  following. 

^^I  can  not  say  what  portion  of 
our  foreign  population  attend  our 
public  schools,  not  knowing  how 
many  there  are  in  the  city.  But  of 
9888  children  in  the  primary  schools 
on  the  last  day  of  January,  1848, 
4644  were  reported  as  of  foreign 
parentage.  This  is  by  do  means 
the  whole  number,  as  many  teach- 
ers do  not  report  how  many  they 
have,  but  say  ^  a  few,'  ^  a  great  ma- 
ny,' ^  a  large  proportion,'  ^  1  can  not 
say  how  many,'  &c. 

^^  Some  of  the  children  are  Ger- 
mans, English,  &e.,  but  the  greater 
number  are  undoubtedly  Irish. 

^^I  am  not  aware  that  any  are 
kept  away  from  our  schools  on  re- 
ligious grounds.  I  know  one  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  who  not  only 
encourages  the  attendance  of  hw 
children  at  our  primary  schools,  but 
provides  them  with  clothing  and  the 


necessary  bodes,  dse.  to  eiiabie  nvMi 
to  do  so.  He  Mks  been,  or  sent,  to 
me  many  times  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission ;  and  I  presume  1  have  ad- 
mitted thirty  or  forty  children  at  bis 
request  within  three  months.  I  hare 
to-day  admitted  five.  He  also  oc- 
casionally goes  into  the  schools,  and 
sees  that  they  attend,  and  appears 
to  take  much  interest  in  their  attend** 
ing.  He  tells  roe  that  the  Bishop 
and  their  clergy  feel  friendly  lo  oor 
schools." 

To  this  information  we  need  not 
add  any  comments*  h  fully  sns* 
tains  our  position,  and  is  fitted 
greatly  to  gratify  the  friends  of  pop* 
ular  education  and  of  our  coumry* 
We  fire  happy  to  be  able  to  give  it^ 
and  express  hereby  our  obligations 
to  those  who  have  comraunicatsd  it 
to  us.  The  statements  in  the  last 
communication  require  us  to  qualiiV, 
as  we  do  with  great  pleasure,  an  ob- 
servation in  the  first  part  of  our  ar- 
ticle, respecting  the  general  opposi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesh 
hood  to  the  attendance  of  Romaa 
Catholic  children  upon  the  publie 
schools. 
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The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Ca» 
inu  Comeliui  Taciiut^  with  notes 
for  Colleges.  By  W.  S.  Tylbh, 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Liatin 
Languages,  in  Amherst  College. 
New  York  and  Liondoo :  Wiley  dc 
Putnam.    1847. 

This  book  hat  already  l>een  favorably 
noticed  by  several  other  journals,  and  the 
commendations  which  it  has  received, 
though  generally  too  indiscriminate,  have 
nevertheless  not  been  bestowed  without 
reason.^  The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been 
to  furnish  the  students  of  our  colleges 
with  the  most  approved  text  of  these  two 
treatises  of  Tacitus,  together  with  such 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  same, 
as,  in  bis  judgment,  were  needed.  He 
has  accordingly  adopted.  *'  in  the  main," 
the  text  of  Waltheri  Introducing  a  few 


such  deviations  fW>m  him  aa  ware  iof^ 
aesied  by  other  critics  and  approved  bf 
nis  own  judgment ;  and  for  **  notes"  hat 
endeavored  **  to  embody  in  small  coropatt 
the  most  valuable  roaults  of  the  labors  of 
such  recent  German  editors  at  Grimm^ 
GQntber,GrubAr,Kie8slinfi,Dronke,Roth, 
Ruperti  and  Walther."  This  was  a  labo- 
rious undertaking.  Indeed,  it  wonJd  bs 
no  sliglit  task  thoroughly  to  digest  the 
condensed  yet  voluminous  commentaries 
of  Ruperti  alone  on  this  author.  Bat 
when  to  this  is  added  the  similar  study  of 
each  of  the  commentators  named  abova^ 
at  well  as  the  others,  atiU  mora  numei^ 
ous,  whose  names  appear  on  page  75,  the 
whole  to  be  followed  by  a  careful  compar- 
iton  of  them  all,  one  with  another,  the 
labor  becomet  well  nigh  formidable.  It, 
therefore,  in  executing  his  plan,  the  edi* 
tor  is  found  somctimet  to  have  misappre- 
hended hit  autboritiet,  or  to  bava  aitri- 
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^bM  to  oM  wHtt  hdnimH  lo  MiotiMr,  it 
should  not  in  «tl  cMes  b«  neoewarily  a 
matter  of  turpriM.  Nothing,  however, 
h  more  important  In  a  worli  of  this  kind, 
tlwa  mtmnwef ;  for,  as  it  doritea  valno,  to 
9  great  extoet,  from  the  authority  of  great 
names,  it  is  desirable  that  we  know  that 
their  opinions  are  truly  reported. 

Brnfoa  ths  derived  notes,  there  are 
many  Ibmished  by  the  editor  himself, 
which,  with  the  others,  form  a  comment- 
ary of  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and 
are  destined,  we  doubt  not.  to  render  val- 
ttaUa  aid  to  tboso  for  whom  th«  book 
waa  panie«larly  desijgned. 

As  th«  editor  has  io  his  preface  intima- 
ted an  intention  of  giving  the  public  an 
hnprored  edition  of  his  bonk,  it  may  not 
be  amisB  to  ilhistrale  the  fiiult  which  we 
kmwe  histed  at  above,  by  wmarking  (or  a 
moment  on  a  few  points  presenting  them- 
selves within  the  compass  of  half-a-dozen 
pagea,  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  work, 
prasunnng,  however,  that  the  errors  dis- 
Qossed  are  generally  auch  as  would  have 
been  corrected  by  toe  editor  himself,  had 
he  once  more  carefully  revised  his  manu- 
Kript  bafore  aeadiiig  it  to  the  press. 

If  we  tofo  to  page  1^  we  find  the  (bl« 
lowing  note.  '^  Jiuctut  Oeutnus,  awdiing 
ocean,  *  •  ♦  WFalch]  says :  ocean  boast- 
fiiUy  ieteribod,  but  not  so  well."  Now 
8»  Atr  te  Walsh  from  translating  mtetiu  by 
dia  worda  hoag^Ulf  dtteriktA^  that  he  re- 
jiDcts  mmctut  from  the  text,  snd  adopts  and 
defends  the  conjecture  of  Lipsius,  who 
substitutes  sietitr,  and  gives  the  sentence 
asfbllowa:  Ains  Isrra  si  A«s<t«,  Atne  vicdcs 
Oeaamu  milit^ri  joctatUi*  emnpararentur. 

The  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
page  IS  on  the  following  passage :  CaU- 
dtmiam  ineaUnies  jtofuRy  jtartOu  magno^ 
mt^/oro/kmmfUtimaattdcigwiUy^ppvg* 
flMMSs  aittro, sasleito  mdifrti, m$him,yifro- 
soeaiifss,  addiderani.  In  his  note  the 
•ditor  says :  **  OpnugnMsse  depends  on/o- 
MM.  *  *  *  80  Gro[ooyitts],  I>r[eBkeJ, 
Wrukh],  ate.  W[arthe]r  would  supply 
before  opfugnMuc^  nH  nunHatum  ut,  as 
implied  in  ttie  context,  which  comes  to 
tbo  same  resnlt.*'  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
BOt  oBly  a  very  imperfect,  but  also  an  in* 
aorrect  account  of  Waltber'a  iaterpreU- 
tion  of  this  contested  passage.  In  the 
first  place,  It  represents  that  this  critic 
tod  Watch  essentially  agree,  whereas  they 
dMfer  as  widely  as  two  intelligent  com- 
«eotalor8  well  could ;  and  aecondly,  the 
only  point  of  difference  which  is  men- 
tioaeo,  is  stated  incorrectly.  For  Wal- 
tlier  does  not  supply  wtntiaiwm  eH  ht^ore 
9ffmgnM$$€^  but  tfitr  that  word,  and  pa- 
renthetically. He  makes  opfmpuusc  de- 
pend not  on  this  supplied  verb,  nor  on 
fammj  (which  construction  he  maintains 
would  require  adortos,)  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  tenae  of  the  infinitive,  on  the 
participle  adrnH.    He  differs  still  more 


widely  IVom  Waleh  in  bis  censtfoelion  ef 
the  words  p0rmiM^ignotiM4  The  latter 
makes  mmjore  sgree  with /ame.  Walther 
makes  it  agree  with  paratUy  and  thus 
fives  an  entirely  different  turn  to  that 
part  of  the  sentence,  so  that  it  must  be 
translated  :  after  great  preparation^  wkUk 
was  exaggerated  oif  report ^  as  things  if»- 
kmown  are  wont  to  be.  We  do  not  main* 
Uin  that  W«ltber*s  interpretstion  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other,  but  that  they  differ 
widely,  roust,  we  think,  be  apparent. 

On  the  next  paae,  we  are  told  that 
Q»4»d,  the  first  word  of  chapter  96,  is  the 
**  relative  for  the  demonstrative."  But  is 
thia  exactly  true?  Has  not  food  a  use 
and  a  significance  here  which  the  demon- 
strative would  not  have  ?  It  may  be  that  in 
English,  where  we  do  not  link  together  our 
sentences  and  periods  ss  it  is  customary  to 
do  in  Latin,  we  should  use  the  demon- 
strative to  begin  a  sentence  like  this.  But 
in  ssying  this  we  assert  something  very 
different  from  the  proposition  in  the  note. 
We  allude  to  this  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant error,  in  order  to  make  our  objeotioa 
to  tbe  use  of  such  phraseology  in  general. 
We  believe  that  learners  are  oflen  misled 
by  being  told  that  this  or  that  word,  or 
ease,  or  tense,  or  mood,  is  used  for  a» 
other,  as  if  the  substitution  couAd  be  made 
without  some  change,  greater  or  less,  in 
tbe  thought  expresMd,  or  some  violation 
ef  the  rules  of  the  language,  while  the 
truth  is,  that  it  can  very  rmly  be  done. 
We  find  the  same  note  repeated  in  ex- 
planation of  the  first  word  cujus,  of  the 
next  chapter. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  chapter  oem* 
mencea  thus:  <2iiod  nisi  patades  tsxis* 
sent.  By  a  reference  to  chapter  12,  we  are 
told  that  '*  quod^^propisT  fiod,  and  means 
wKer^ore,  so  that."  Prof.  Tyler  is  here, 
we  think,  at  variance  with  his  nest  authecw 
Jties.  Does  not  Frennd  (see  fuod,  VII) 
point  out  the  true  use  of  this  particle  in  this 
passace  as  well  ss  in  the  others  alluded  to  ? 
see  also  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  §  807. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  165,  we  find  the 
note,  **  Fortivm  virsncm,  inilUary  mom, 
Dr[onke].  This  is  net  Dronke's  inter- 
pretation, but  Ernesti's,  quoted  by  Dr., 
to  be  sure,  as  also  by  the  editor  of  the 
Tacitus  found  in  Lemaire's  series,  and 
probably  by  others. 

Psce  166.  **  (^um— facers  ^Mt  ea  fth 
eerei?*  Why  is  this  simple  rase  of  the 
subjunctive  explsined,  while  mstimarei  in 
chapter  5,  and  quaerereiur  in  chapter  14, 
are  passed  by  unnoticed  P 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  lim- 
its of  a  **  short  notice,"  and  time  and  the 
printer  forbid  us  to  enlsrge.  We  will 
therefore  turn  but  one  leaf  more,  and 
close  our  remarks  with  a  word  on  two  of 
the  notes  on  page  169.  In  the  middle 
of  the  page  stands  the  following :  *'  Ques 
— {vod.    QMods^od  attinet  ad :  wkom. 
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{U  is  not  becauM)  they  kmve  rt$iMed,  kui 
tk&ff  W€re  09trtaken.**  If  ptod^euodat^ 
ltfu£  ad,  what  is  the  object  of  nd  f  i^od 
m  said  tometiiiiee  lo  combine  in  ittelf  all 
that  is  expreaaed  bj  fuod  aHmet  ad  id^ 
fufd.  But  is  there  any  neceaaity  of  tiving 
Ihia  word  any  other  than  its  more  ordinary 
meaning  in  thia  passage  }  The  text  ia  aa 
followa  :  fK«s  fuod  tmndem  inverustis^  non 
f^stUeruntf  ma  dsprektnti  sumU  We  do 
not  see  that  a  literal  translation  of  these 
words  will  be  any  more  obscure  than  that 
contained  in  the  note,  thus :  and  beeaus4 
foa  have  at  l9ngtk  fmind  tkem,  they  kmw^ 
wH  resisted,  hu  have  been  overtaken.  Ac* 
ricola  apprehends  that  some  of  his  sol- 
diers may  infer  that  the  Caledonians  have 
come  to  a  aund  to  oppoae  them,  becauao 
tliey  (the  RooMins)  have  at  length  found 
them  in  their  remote  reireata.  He  denies 
this  concisely  in  the  words  given. 

**  ^nquaginta  annis.  So  many  years, 
it  might  be  said  to  be  in  round  nnmbers^ 
tboogli  actually  aomewhat  less  than  liAy 
years  since  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Jo- 
lius  Cesar."  We  know  not  how  to  ae- 
eount  for  the  obvious  and  grave  error  of 
this  note.  Julius  Cssar  invaded  Britata 
■K>re  than  fifty  yeara  before  Chriat,  and 
the  exhortation  which  thia  note  aims  to 
explain,  was  delivered  by  Agricola  to  his 
aeldiers  more  than  eighty  years  after  tho 
eomfllenoeiiieiK  of  the  Christian  era ;  the 
iolerval,  tberelbre,  in  ronnd  nttmbers,  was 
one  hundred  and  forty,  instead  of  Mj 
years.  But  Tacitus  does  not  allude  to  the 
first  expedition  against  Britain  in  this  pas* 
aoge.  He  himaelf  informs  us,  in  chapter 
13,  that  after  Julius  CBsar^  campaigns 
io  that  island,  ila  inhabiianfa  enjoyed 
i|ui«t  ftrom  Roman  vexation  during  the 
•occesaive  reigne  of  Aaguatas,  Tiberida 
and  Catigala,  till  C/bm&ts  renewed  the 
pvoject  or  bringing  them  into  subjection, 
(A.  O.  43.)  rrom  that  year  to  the  time 
when  Agncola  is  represented  as  speaking 
ia  the  paMage  under  coneideration,  was  a 
period  of  upwarda  of  forty  years ;  and 
this  is  the  period  which  Agricola  has  in 
nind,  calling  it  in  round  numbera  fifty 
years. 

We  had  intended  to  oorament  on  some 
other  points,  which  we  think  call  for 
criticism  on  the  few  pages  to  which  wo 
have  confined  our  remaAs ;  but  we  have 
eaid  enough  to  indicate  the  natnre  of  the 
inaocuraciea  of  which  we  complain.  For 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  the  editor  deserves 
ood  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  public 

Chasers  Apostolical  Constitit- 
TiONS. — The  work  claiming  to  be 

.  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy 
ApoUleey  including  the  canons; 
Whi$ton*$  Version,  revised  from 
the  Greek;  with  a  Prixe  Essay ^ 


at  the  Ukwersiiy  fff  SotM^  iijNm 
the  Origin  and  Contents.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  ;  by  Irak 
Chasb,D.D.  NewYork:a  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company,  200  Broad* 
way.  Philadelphia:  George  S* 
AppletoB,  146  Chestnut  StrMt, 
1848. 

The  Apostolical  Consttttitioos,  of 
which  we  have  here  an  elei^tm 
translation,  is  one  of  the  most  iii»» 

f^ortaot  relics  of  Christian  antiquity, 
ts  claim  to  an  Apostolical  origia  is 
now  universally  rejected  by  the 
Yearned,  some  assigning  it  to  the 
third  century,  and  others  to  a  period 
as  late  as  the  sixth.  No  work  of  a 
similar  title  is  mentioned  by  any 
writer  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  early  in  the  fiAh, 
when  Epiphanius  quotei^  from  the 
^Constitution  of  the  Apostles,** 
which,  he  says,  though  held  of  doubt* 
ful  authority  by  many,  is  not  to  be 
condemned  since  it  contains  a  true 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  laws.*'  No  other  distinct 
mention  of  such  a  work  occurs  in 
any  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
nor  until  after  the  death  of  Theodo- 
si  us  the  Great,  about  a  hundred 
years  later.  This  is  all  the  evidenoe 
of  the  existence  of  the  work  which 
the  first  five  centuries  furnish,  un- 
less, as  is  conjectured  by  some,  £u* 
sebius  and  Athanasius  refer  to  it  uo* 
der  the  title  of  the  "  Teachings'*  or 
"Doctrine**  of  the  Apostles.  It 
was  formally  condemned  as  spuri* 
ous  by  the  Trultan  couiKil,  A.  D.| 
692.  The  reader  will  perceive 
from  these  facts  that  this  work  de« 
serves  no  credit  as  an  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
primitive  church.  Even  if  it  had 
as  early  an  origin  as  the  third  cen* 
tury,  it  was  no  doubt  subsequently 
interpolated,  and  the  character  of  it 
essentially  altered.  In  doctrine,  it 
is  Arian ;  in  church  government. 
Episcopal ;  and  in  support  of  both 
it  is  of  about  equal  authofity-^tb«t 
hr,  of  00  authority  whatever.-   Al' 
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fhoagh  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
eame  from  one  hand,  yet  it  mani- 
festly underwent  alterations  daring 
two  ot  three  centuries  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  reigning  influ- 
ence in  the  church.  It  came  into 
existence  in  a  corrupt  age,  after 
the  doctrine  had  become  current 
that  deception  may  oe  lawftjlly 
practiced  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  after  the  want  must  have  been 
felt  for  apostolic  authority  to  sup- 
port the  new  ecclesiastical  ideas  and 
usages.  The  age  which  produced 
it  gave  birth  also  to  a  multitude  of 
other  forgeries  which  were  easily 
imposed  on  the  world  as  the  genuine 
works  of  the  authors,  whose  names 
they  bear.  Whoever  reflects  upon 
the  success  of  some  modern  authors 
in  imposing  their  works  upon  the 
public  as  the  productions  of  former 
times,  can  easily  see  with  what  fa- 
cility the  fraud  might  be  commit- 
ted in  an  age  destitute  of  critics  and 
printing  presses,  especially  if  the 
books  were  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  interests  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  into  whose  hands  copies 
woold  first  fklt,  and  who  alone 
would  t>e  competent  to  detect  and 
expose  the  forgery.  In  such  an  age 
a  book  might  be  written  with  the 
fmme  of  an  ancient  author  attached, 
with  no  design  to  deceive ;  vet  af- 
terwards, when  its  real  authorship 
had  died  out  of  mind,  it  might  be 
received  without  question  as  the 
work  of  him  whose  name  it  bears. 
Such,  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
suppositions,  was  the  origin  of  the 
work  before  us.  It  was  designed  to 
realisKe  the  ideas  which  at  the  time 
of  its  composition  had  begun  to 
prevail,  of  a  Catholic  church,  under 
a  hierarchy,  constituted  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
The  first  book  which  is  short,  is  oc- 
eupied  mainly  with  rules  for  moral 
conduct  and  gives  but  few  precepts 
respecting  discipline.  The  second 
which  is  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  work,  contains  some  precepts 
respecting  the  character  and  con- 
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duct  of  the  bishop,  but  is  principal* 
ly  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
•ubordinale  relation  in  which  the  Ia« 
ity  stand  to  the  bishops.  ^^The 
whole  aim  is  to  exalt  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  bishops  above  all, 
and  in  them  to  set  forth  the  repre- 
sentatives, not  only  of  the  church, 
but  of  God.*^  It  distinctly  exhibits 
the  germ  of  that  hierarchical  princi- 
ple on  which  rested,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, the  whole  sovereign  power  of 
the  priests,  not  over  the  church 
only,  but  also  over  the  state.  The 
bishop  is  to  be  supreme,  but  all  other 
church  officers  are  represented  as 
worthy  of  great  honor.  The  re- 
■aaining  books  contain  precepts  coo- 
eeming  all  the  relations  of  ecclesi- 
astical life,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal ;  concerning  festivals  and  fasts, 
divisions  and  schisms,  and  ritual 
and  liturgical  regulations.  The 
eighth  or  last  book  contains  the 
apostolical  canons,  eighty-five  in 
number,  many  of  which  undoubted- 
ly date  back  as  far  as  the  second 
century,  others  as  late  as  the  fourth. 
The  prize  essay  of  Dr.  Krabbe  of  the 
University  of  Kiel,  p.  236,  is  a  very 
lucid  and  able  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion of  every  point  of  interest 
connected  with  these  ancient  wri- 
tings, and  adds  immensely  to  the 
value  of  the  volume.  We  have  spo- 
ken of  the  "  Constitutions,"  includ- 
ing the  "  Canons,**  as  one  of  the  most 
important  relics  of  Christian  antiqui- 
ty. Pbr  although  they  can  not  bcitst 
of  apostolic  authority,  they  throw 
much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  usa- 
ges of  the  early  centuries,  to  which 
they  must  be  referred,  and  also  on 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  those 
times.  We  can  not  better  express 
this  judgment  than  in  the  following 
words  of  the  translator's  preface : 

<<Jn  reading  these  Constitutions  and 
Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the  Christ ian  of 
the  present  day  will  be  likely  to  exclaim, 
a  splendid  specitnen  of  pious  fraud  !  A 
strange  mixture  of  good  and  of  evil !  Ha 
will  readily  perceive,  however,  that  be 
has  before  him  documents  exceedingly 
iaportant  for  illustrating  the  ecclesiasu- 
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ctl  biiCoqr  of  a  rerj  remote  period ;— • 
period  during  a  portion  of  whioli,  at  least, 
heathenism  was  domfnant;  the  sighing 
•f  Christian  priaoiiera  was  heard;  the 
blood  of  martjrs  was  flowing.  Here, 
too,  are  seen  indications  of  the  bitter 
eontroversies  which  rent  the  church  be- 
f>re  and  after  the  Nicene  CeunctI,  assem- 
bled bj  ConstantHie  the  Great,  A.D.  325 ; 
here,  some  of  the  seminal  principles  from 
which  gradually  arose  monasticism  and 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  other  great  de- 
partures fVom  the  spirit  and  praetiee  of 
*  the  primitJTe  Christiaiis.  And  yet,  with- 
all  the  error,  and  superstition,  and  bitter- 
oess,  and  fraud,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
true,  so  much  that  is  opposed  to  supersti- 
tion, so  much  of  kinJness,  moderation, 
and  wisdom,  so  much  of  intelligenoe, 
and  of  acquaintance  with  the  sscred 
Scriptures,  so  much  that  is  elevated  and 
manifestly  Christian,  so  much  that  incul- 
eates  holiness  upon  the  elergy  and  upon 
the  laitjr,  so  much  that  is  appropriate  and 
impressive  in  some  of  the  liturgical  pie- 
ces ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  such 
a  tone  of  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that, 
Ml  the  abaeoce  of  the  liffhts  which  we  now 
enjoy,  multitudes  might  easily  have  ad- 
mitted the  claims  here  set  forth  to  apos- 
tolical authority.** 


The  PhiUtophy  of  Chriiiian  Per- 
feclioH^  embracing  a  Psychologi" 
col  sltUemeni  of  some  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Chrislianily  on  which 

.  the  doctrine  rests^  together  with 
a  practical  examination  ofthepe* 
culiar  views  of  several  recent  wri* 
ters  on  this  subject.  Philadelphia : 
SoriA  &  Ball.     1848. 

This  work  is  aiu)nyiiious ;  yet 
internal  evidence  shows  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  disciple  of  Wesley, 
whose  views  on  the  subject  of  Chris* 
tian  perfection,  it  aims  to  establish. 
Whoever  the  author  is,  the  ability 
he  displays  in  the  entire  manage* 
ment  of  his  subject,  is  of  a  character 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  sacred 
profession  in  any  sect.  The  theme 
18  one  so  familiar  in  all  its  parts, 
that  it  does  not  seetn  to  require  of 
JUS  a  full  synopsis  of  the  contents  of 
this  particular  work,  though  it  is 
managed  witb  uoeommoa  original* 
ky  and  ibrce ;  nor  do  our  limits  al- 
low us  to  exhibit  more  than  a  few 
leading  poiAts,  pa/iicularly  those  on 


which  the  wrtisr^s  Ttews  dUbr  from 
the  received  ideas  of  his  class.  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  work, 
considering  the  source  from  which 
it  comes,  is  the  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity,  which 
is  incorporated  in  Wesley  s  system 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  evangeli- 
cal creeds  of  his  day.  On  this  point 
our  author^s  views  accord  well  with 
the  most  prevalent  belief  of  our 
New  England  divines — to  us  a  most 
hopeful  indication.  We  sympathize 
strongly  with  all  free  thinking  and 
free  writing — as  we  do  with  a  free 
press— always  excepting  the  licen* 
tious  use— expecting  from  freedom 
better  fruits,  on  the  large  scale,  than 
from  constraint  aiul  servility.  And 
it  cheers  us  to  find  a  writer  of  our 
author^s  strength,  seeking,  indepen* 
dent  of  authority,  to  rectify  the  mis- 
takes of  his  sect,  by  a  calm  and 
rigid  demonstration  of  better  views. 
It  is  gratifying  also  to  ^d  him  a 
strenuous  diefender  of  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  divine  law  deliv* 
ered  to  man  before  the  apostasy, 
and  setting  it  forth  as  the  rule  and 
standard  of  Christian  duty.  The 
opinion  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  Wesley  and  his  followers,  that 
the  *^  law  of  love'^  is  the  standar4 
of  Christian  perfection,  and  that  this 
falls  short  of  the  claims  of  the  orig<* 
inal  law,  the  standard  of  obligation 
to  beings  perfectly  pure.  In  this 
our  author  claims  that  the  meaninff 
of  Wesley  has  been  mistaken,,  and 
that  be  in  fact  held  that  the  orig^ 
inal  ^Maw  is  abolished  only  as  a 
law  of  tM>r^<-— only  in  the  sense 
of  admitting  no  repeatance^'  and 
pardon — that  ''*•  man  is  not  now  tq 
be  judged  by  it  as  originally  admin- 
istered— undeviating  obedience  no 
longer  being  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion.'' W^e  rejoice  to  hear  this  dis* 
claimer,  and  hope  it  may  prove  ta 
be  the  voice  of  the  whole  deoomia* 
ation.  There  was  doubtless  a  con* 
fusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tha 
^reat  founder  of  Methodism  on  thia 
important  topic,  and  he  has  not  al* 
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ways  expreMed  himself  in  peHl»ct 
self-consistency.  But  if  his  foflow- 
era  can  only  accept  the  views  of 
this  treatise,  there  is  no  bneer  any 
diflerence  of  opinion  on  thts  point 
between  them  and  as,  and  one  more 

rt  of  union  is  established.  Hav* 
„  found  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  forbid  the 
obedience  of  the  Christian  to  the 
whole  divine  law,  at  any  given  time, 
our  author  easily  concludes  that 
Christian  perfection  is  attainable  in 
this  life.  But  he  rests  the  proof  of 
the  fact  of  such  attainment,  if  we 
understand  him,  solely  on  the  testi* 
iDony  of  those  who  profess  to  reach 
ft.  They  have  the  evidence,  he 
thinks,  in  their  own  confctatMneff, 
that  the  perfect  love  of  Grod  is  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts ;  and  he  also 
thinks  that  they  may  be  assured  of 
the  same  fact  by  ^Mhe  witness  of  the 
Spirit.^'  Itisinthispartof  the  work 
that  the  usual  vigor  of  our  author 
fails  him,  and  he  makes  out  but  a 
.  sorry  argument  in  support  of  the 
main  point  to  be  established.  As 
a  Wesleyan,  wrilmgon  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  perfection,  it  was  in- 
cambent  on  him  to  furnish  proof 
—not  that  perfection  is  attainable, 
and  its  attainment  a  duty — not  (we 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  many  of 
our  brethren)  that  some  may  have  be-  ^ 
come  perfect — but  that  conscious-  ^ 
ness  may  assure  the  believer  that 
the  love  of  God  in  him  is  the  purest 
and4ntensest  within  his  capacity  of 
fbeting — the  full  extent  of  all  divine 
daims  upon  htm.  His  conscious- 
ness, or,  if  yqp  please,  '^  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,"  nray  assure  him 
that  he  loves  God — that  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian—but  how  it  can  reveal  to  him 
rtmt  the  love  he  feels  measures  his 
capachy  and  obligation — that  he  is 
perfect  in  love — it  surpasses  our 
ability  to  perceive.  Nor  do  we  won- 
der that  our  author  has  left  this 
question  untouched,  for  if  it  had 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  his 
ehsar  mind,  he  would  have  seen  his 
position  to  be  uotonable.    No  maa 


can  measure  the  strength  of  his  af- 
fections, and  ascertain  their  exact 
relation  to  his  capacity  and  duty. 
He  can  only  know  that  he  loves  one 
object  more  than  another ;  and  that 
he  loves  one  ardently  while  he  loves 
another  less ;  but  whether  his  a(^ 
lections  have  all  the  strength  of  the 
highest  virtue,  it  is  not  within  his 
capacity  nor  (or  his  interest  to  know. . 
He  may  have  the  Christian  hope,' 
and  even  araurance,  without  know- 
ing that  his  obedience  to  God  ts 
complete,  wanting  nothing.  It  is 
well  for  him  to  believe,  that  there  ik 
some  deficiency  yet  to  be  supplied  ^ 
some  ornament  of  the  Spirit  with 
which  his  soul  is  not  yet  adorned ; 
something  worthy  stilt  to  be  a^ 
tained. 


ToRRST^s  Nbandbr.— G'enemZ  HU* 
lory  of  the  Christian  Religi(m 
and  Churchy  from  the  Gemum  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neander^  transla* 
ted  Jrom  the  firsts  and  altered 
throughout  according  to  the  sec* 
and  edition.  By  Joseph  Torhbt, 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Volume  second: 
comprising  the  second  great  Di- 
vision of  the  History.  Boston  : 
pabf  ished  by  Crocker  6c  Brewster. 

This  volume  covers  a  most  inter* 
esting  period  of  church  history  from 
the  end  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, A.  D,  812,  to  the  time  of  Grego-^ 
ry  the  Great,  A.  D.  590.  During 
this  period  the  church  underwent  the 
most  important  changes,  in  relation 
to  the  state,  to  her  own  organizationi 
and  to  her  doctrines  and  discipline. 
The  power  of  the  clerical  orders 
which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times  constantly  encroaching  ott 
the  univereal  priesthood  and  equal 
brotherhood  of  the  apostolic  age, 
now  gained  the  entire  ascendency. 
The  progress  of  this  usurpation  i^ 
distinctly  traced  from  its  beginnings 
up  to  the  final  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  over  the  ehorehetf 
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oC  (W  weiU  During  \hm  psriod, 
the  church  emerged  i'rom  that  stale 
of  external  danger  and  depreaaioa, 
in  which  pagan  persecution  bad 
held  her,  into  a  slate  of  security  and 
putward  power  and  splendor,  more 
fiivorahle  lo  the  multiplication  of 
converts  to  a  nominal  Christianitj 
than  to  purity  of  faith  and  prac* 
tice.  In  this  period  also,  the  great 
controversies  of  the  ancient  church 
respecting  the  mode  of  the  divine 
i^xistence,  the  nature  of  Christ, 
original  sin,  free-will,  &c.  arose; 
fuui  many  of  the  most  distinguished, 
both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers, 
flourished,. as  Athanasius,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Pelagius,  Ari- 
ye  and  Augustine. 

In  this  great  work  of  the  first  ec- 
clesiastical historian  in  the  world, 
there  is  everywhere  apparent  the 
Christian  spirit,  not  superficial,  but 
profound  as  his  learning,  a  deep 
current  pervading  the  whole  narra* 
Uve,  and  especially  those  parts 
which  relate  the  experience  of  si^ch 
men  as  Chrysostqp  and  Augustine, 
la  a  discriminating  portraiture  of 
character,  he  exoeis  all  the  other 
historians  of  the  ancient  Christian 
church;  and  he  thus  carries  the 
reader  back,  to  commune  with  the 
men  of  those  times,  and  mingle  in 
their  conflicts.  He  displays  in  his 
account  of  the  controversies,  to  some 
of  which  we  have  alluded,  an  abil- 
ity as  a  dogmatic  historian,  not  in- 
ferior to  his  nice  power  of  discrim- 
inating character  and  tracing  events 
to  their  causes.  We  should  tike  to 
l^ive  all  he  has  said  of  Pelagius  and 
Augustine,  combined  in  a  volume, 
for  general  circulation.  We  are 
bappy  to  express  our  satisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
lator has  executed  his  arduous  task 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
it  being  much  superior  in  style  to 
the  first  which  bears  more  marks  of 
the  German  original.  We  are  hap- 
py also  of  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing a  second  time,  our  senas  of  obli- 
fitioA  to  him  for  thie  invaluable 


CMtfibutioa  to  Eogiieh  tbeelcyoal 
literature. 


Cleveland^  Compendium  of  Emg- 
lisk  L%leralure.--'E.  C.  &l  J.  Riddle, 
No.  6  South  Fulih  street,  Philadel- 
phia,  have  just  published  a  Coau 
pendium  of  English  Literature,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  from  Sir  John 
Mandeville  to  William  Cowper,  con- 
sisting of  biographical  fetches  of 
the  authors,  choice  selections  from 
their  works,  with  notes  explanatory 
and  illustrative^  and  directing  to  the 
best  editions  and  to  various  criti* 
cisms.  By  Charles  Dexter  Clevo- 
land.  This  work  is  designed  as  a 
text-book  for  the  highest  classes  in 
schools  and  academies,  as  well  as 
for  private  reading ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, furnished  with  a  course  of 
questions  for  examination,  which  re* 
quire  the  scholar  to  be  able  to  state 
the  principal » events  in  the  life  of 
each  wrKer,  to  give  a  more  or  less 
particular  account  of  his  works«  to 
repeat,  it  may  be^  some  of  his  finest 
passages,  to  tell  in  whose  reign  he 
fioori^ed,  and  who  were  his  distin- 
guished cotemporsries,  &c.*6(e. ;  to 
that  he  may  in  the  end  have  im* 
pressed  on  his  memory  the  history 
of  English  literature.  The  want  of 
such  a  wo^k  has  long  been  felt ;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  find  the  want  sup* 
plied  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory. 
The  selections  appear  to  us  to  bo 
made  with  good  taste  and  judgment 
They  are  adapted  to  enrich  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  with  noble  sentiments 
and  principles ;  to  inspire  in  him  & 
love  for  literary  excellence ;  and  lo 
form  his  taste  upon  the  model  of 
the  masters  of  the  language ;  while 
at  the  same  tinie,  they  acquaint  him 
with  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  several  writers,  and  guide  him  in 
a  more  ext/epsive  course  of  reading. 
The  author,  is  no  doubt  indebted  in 
part  for  his  qualifications  for  this 
work,  to  his  position,  for  many  yeavs, 
at  the  head  of  a  female  seminary; 
and  his  ^^  Compendium^'  we  suppose, 
if  ,ttte^^«suU  of  a  long  course  i;^ 
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of  bra  own  pupils.  We  comtaeod 
ii  to  Um  attentioB  of  parent  and 
taaobeiB,  «•  a  woik,  ori^oal  io  plaii« 
I^PPy  ^^  axecutioo,  and  pfomising 
to  open  a  new  era  in  the  popular 
atudy  of  Engtisb  literature. 


art  Carter^  58  Canal  street,  New 
York,  jttbe  American,  polisher  of 
f^  the  Miaceliaoies,  embracing  re« 
viaws,  essays,  and  addresses,  of  the 
lale  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.''  The 
work  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  Author,  and  by  his  funeral 
aercnoa,  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bruce,  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  elo^ 
quent  and  discriminating  discourse. 
The  Miscellanies  themselves  need 
p»  oommendation.  They  may  re« 
ceive  as  they  deserve,  some  further 
notice  from  us,  in  an  article  devoted 
Io  the  life,  character  and  writings  of 
ihia  aminent  philosophy,  philan- 
thropist and  divine. 


Schmiiz^s  History  of  Rome* — 
The  enterprising  publishers,  Alien, 
Morrill  &  Ward  well,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  have  issued  an  edition,  from 
the  sheais  of  the  English  house,  as 
they  appeared,  of  a  new  ^*  History 
of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  death  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  192, 
by  Dr,  Leonhard  Scbmits,  F.R.S.E., 
Rector  of  the  High  SebooU  Edin- 
burgh.'' Other  houses,  we  believe, 
have  felt  encouraged  by  the  high 
sepntaiton  of  the  author,  to  publish 
his  work  in  this  country,  paying  no 
respect  to  the  rtile  of  hocKur,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  protection  of 
copyright,  concedes  to  the  first  pub- 
Usher  the  exclusive  poaeesaion  of 
the  market.  Dr.  Schmitz  is  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  NielMihr,  whoee  Lectures 
on  Roman  Hiatory ,  hOf  several  years 
ago,  gave  to  the  English  reader* 
In  the  work  before  us,  his  design  is 
to  provide  a  history  of  Rome  for 
the  use  of  schoob  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  for  goneral  raadioft  am^ 


JM^jung  tike  rea^Mef  the  investig** 
iions  of  German  scholars,  from  Nie* 
buhr  downwards.  1'he  period  over 
which  ha  has  extended  the  history^ 
is  the  most  important  to  be  studied 
in  the  annals  of  Rome,  embraciiif 
persons^  institutions  and  events  cf 
the  greatest  interest  and  moat  in- 
structive to  the  young.  He  was 
qualified  for  this  task,  by  his  famiU 
iar  acquaintance  with  both  the  Ger- 
man and  English  languages,  afford* 
ing  him  the  materials  of  history  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  enabling 
him  to  convey  into  "  English  undo* 
filed"  the  fruits  of  German  reseavoh, 
during  the  last  half  century. 

HrOEAULIOS    AMD     MBCHANXOa.'— Jl 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Ac* 
count  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Afo- 
ckines  for  raising  Waler^  on* 
dent  and  modem ;  toUh  obsenta^ 
tions  on  various  subjects  connect'* 
ed  ufith  the  Mechanic  Arts^  indu^ 
ding  th£  Progressive  Ih^eiop^ 
mmt  of  the  Steam^Engine,  De* 
seriptions  of  every  variety  of  Bel* 
lows^  Piston^  and  Rotary  Pmnpe^ 
I  Fire-engines^  Water-Rams^  Free* 
sure-engines^  Air- Machines^  Eolif 
piles^  S^,  Remarks  on  Andeni 
Wells,  Air-Beds,  Cog-WheeU^ 
Blowpipes,  Bellows  of  varume 
People,  Magic  GobleU,  Steam 
Idols%  and  other  Machinery  of 
Ancient  Temples.  To  which  are 
added  Esperiments  on  Blowing 
and  Spouting  Tithes,  and  other 
original  Devices,  Nature^s  Modes 
and  Machinery  for  raising  Wa» 
ter.  Historical  Notices  respecting 
Syphons,  Fountains,  Water  Or* 
gans,  Clepsydne,  Pipes,  Vahu, 
Cocks,  4^.  In  Five  Books.  By 
Thomas  Ewbank.  Illustrated  by 
dOO  engravings. 

This  work  is  now  in  a  course  of 
republication  by  Greeley  &  Mc- 
Elrath,  Tribune  Buildings,  N.  Y., 
in  eight  parts  or  numbers  at25eent8 
each — half  the  price  of  the  previous 
editions,.     We    have   lodtad  ima 
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some  of  the  nam^era  with  interest, 
finding  them  not  dry  details  of  art 
apart  from  ail  ornament,  and  inteili- 
gtble  only  to  men  of  science,  bat 
replete  with  historical  incidents, 
sometimes  instructive  and  always 
amusing,  so  that  the  reader  is  be* 
guiled  through  alt  the  tasks  impos* 
c!d*on  his  attention  by  the  scientific 
parts  of  the  work.  It  is  not  only 
entertaining  as  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  th«  mechanic  arts,  in  re- 
spect particularly  to.  hydraulics,  but 
•ommunicates  information  of  great 
importance  both  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  practical  mechanician.  The 
first  book  in  eighteen  chapters  com- 
prises a  narrative  of  the  various 
primitive  and  ancient  devices  for 
rai&ing  water  ;  the  second,  in  seven 
chapters,  describes  the  machines 
for  raising  water  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  third,  in  nine 
chapters,  develops  the  mechanics 
for  rais'mg  water  by  compressure, 
independently  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluence \  the  fourth,  in  nine  chap* 
ters,  displays  the  machines  for  rais- 
ing water,  chiefly  of  modern  origin, 
including  early  applications  of  steam 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  fifth,  in 
nine  chapters,  unfolds  the  novel  de- 
vices for  raising  water,  with  an  ac- 
count of  syphons,  cocks,  valves, 
elepsydrsB,  &c. ;  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  which  condenses  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  fountains ;  and  this  is  *^  fol- 
lowed by  an  attractive  elucidation  of 
hydraulic  organs.'*  This  synopsis, 
though  very  imperfect,  will  suggest 
to  the  reader,  who  feels  an  interest 
in  such  topics,  what  a  rich  fund  of 
information  he  may  expect  to  And 
in  this  volume. 


Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Discows* 
es;  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D., 
Pres.  of  Williams  College.  Bos- 
ton :  T.  R.  Marvin,  1847. 

This  collection  includes  all  the 
previous  publications  of  the  author 
which  have  appeared  in  periodicals. 


or  in  separate  pamphlets.  It  com^ 
mences  with  an  Essay  on  Myste- 
ry, first  published  in  the  Joornal  of 
Science  for  1606,  which  we  re- 
member well  to  have  read  in  oar 
boyhood  with  peculiar  interest.  It 
gives  an  exhibition  of  the  mind  of 
the  author,  not  oniy  as  illustrated  by 
his  method  of  treating  vai^ous  top- 
ics, but  also  in  its  progress—through 
more  than  twenty  years.  We  need 
not  say  that  these  discourses  are  all 
interesting  and  attractive,  nor  that 
some  of  them  are  of  the  very  high* 
est  order  of  merit.  There  is  a  feli- 
city and  charm  about  alt  the  efToits 
of  Dr.  Hopkins  which  need  no 
praise  from  us — but  which  we  coimt 
it  a  privilege  to  praise — tnasmuoK 
as  he  is  one  of  the  men  of  whom 
our  common  New  England  has  mo0t 
reason  to  be  proud. 

A  Practical  Course  of  French 
Orofnmar  based  on  OiltndorffU 
New  Method^  being  an  enlarged 
and  improved  plan^  calculated  to 
insure  faeilify  in  conversation^  to* 
gefker  with  an  analylieal  knowh 
edge  of  ike  language.  '  For  the 
use  of  American  Students.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  By  G.  J.  HiraBtt 
Sanders.  GrifRth  &  Smith,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Sanders  as 
a  teacher  of  the  French  language, 
enabled  him  to  discover  some  im- 
perfections in  the  French  and  Lon- 
don editions  of  OllendorfTs  New 
Method,  reprinted  in  this  country  ; 
and  this  work  is  the  result  of  an  en- 
deavor on  his  part  to  furnish  one  on 
the  same  plan,  in  which,  he  says, 
the  models  are  more  systematically 
arranged,  and  other  important  im* 
provements  introduced.  Not  hav- 
ing at  hand  the  means  of  compar- 
ing the  two  works,  we  pronounce 
no  opinion  of  their  relative  merits, 
but  recommend  this  to  teachers  as 
admirably  adapted  to  fkcilitate  tbo 
acquisition  of  the  French  language. 
Oliendorir*s  plan  is  too  well  known, 
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and  its  rsputatton  too  w^ll  Mtablbb* 
ed,  to  Deed  any  commeiid  ation. 

Neles  CrilictU^  Eaplanatary  and 
Practical  on  the  Book  ef  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  2  vols.  8vo.  By 
Alb&rt  Barnes.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  New  York : 
Leavitt,  Trow  <fe  Co.,  191  Broad- 
way. 

Thb  Author  of  this  work  has  the 
merit  of  having  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  disseminate  anrK)Dg  the 
mass  of  Christians  in  this  country, 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
scriptures— critical  in  respect  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text.  His  volumes  upon 
the  New  Testament  have  been  for 
years  in  the  hands  of  Sabbath  school 
teachers  and  scholars,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  ade- 
quate helps  to  the  thorough  mastery 
of  their  lessons.  Others,  in  other 
relations,  have  derived  an  equal  ben- 
efit from  the  possession  of  these 
cheap  yet  ample  commentaries  on 
the  word  of  Goid.  The  volumes  be- 
fore us  on  the  "  Evangelical  Proph- 
et,^' we  regard  as  the  Author^s 
ck^  d^CBftvre^  on  account  of  the  crit- 
ical difficulties  encountered,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  has  sur- 
mounted them. 


We  find  by  us  a  number  of 
pamphlets,  some  of  which  deserve 
a  more  extended  notice  than  we  are 
able  to  bestow  on  them  collectively. 
Prof.  Porter's  "  Plea  for  Libraries," 
has  been  repuUiihed  in  this  form 
by  "  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West;"  and  is  sent 
fbrth  *^  in  the  hope  that  it  may  ar- 
test  the  attention  of  many  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  the  ability  and  the 
heart  to  do  a  noble  work  for  the 
West,"  by  contributing  to  furnish 
its  infant  colleges  with  ample  libra- 
ries— a  hope  which  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  should  be  realized. 

A  discourse  on  ^^  The  Moral  In- 


iuence  of  Manuiaeluffiag  Towae," 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  contains  many 
just  and  weighty  thotights  on  a 
subject,  of  growing  interest  to  this 
country.  On  one  incidental  point 
we  think  his  reasoning  unsound. 
Speaking  of  the  deficiency  of  church 
sittings  in  our  large  manufacturing 
towns,  be  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  not  more  than  one  half  the  peo* 
pie  in  any  of  them  can  be  brought 
under  the  appropriate  influences  of 
the  Sabbath.  He  instances  Lowell 
and  Manchester,  where  the  number 
of  church  sittings  is  only  equal  to 
about  one  half  the  population  ;  and 
his  inference  is,  ^^  that  about  one 
kalfo^  the  population  must  necessa- 
rily be  excluded  ;"  and  that  *^  great 
multitudes  must  be  habitually  absent 
from  the  salutary  atmosphere  of  the 
house  of  God," — overlooking  the 
fact,  that  a  large  number  of  the  in* 
habitants  are  under  the  church-going 
age — others  sick  and  superannuated 
— «nd  thousands  attending  but  once 
a  day,  alternating  with  other  mem- 
bers of  their  fomilies — besides  an« 
other  class  who  would  not  enter  the 
house  of  God  were  one  erected  in 
every  street. 

It  may  seem  late  in  the  day  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  spirited 
poem  of  Mr.  Luzerne  Ray,  one  of  our 
valued  contributors,  delivered  at 
the  last  anniversary  of  the  Alpha 
of  Connecticut.  We  advert  to  its 
publication  in  the  way  of  an  adver- 
tisement to  any  of  our  readers  who 
who  may  wish  to  possess  a  copy — 
having  listened  to  its  delivery  with 
that  high  satisfaction  which  every 
one  capable  of  appreciating  poetic 
conception,  harmony  and  sentiment, 
must  have  experienced. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  two  discourses,  delivered 
before  literary  societies  by  the  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh,  M.  C.  from  Ver- 
mont. Subjects:  "The  American 
Historical  School,"  and  ^^  Human 
Knowledge."  In  the  former,  he 
points  out  *Mhe  general  character 
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of  existing  Irislorical  litertture,  \\m 
V8e«  of  historical  ktiowledge,  ami 
the  oonditions  which  the  peculiar 
eharacter  of  our  idstitutieos  requires 
ta  the  AmericaD  historical  school  ;*' 
the  latter^  in  despite  of  its  unprom- 
istng  title,  is  the  eloquent  oration 
pronounced  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Cambridge,  in  1647. 
Both  of  these  discourses  display 
the  erudition  and  philosophical  spirit 
for  which  the  author  is  distinguished. 
It  is  no  small  honor  to  Vermont, 
reflecting  honor  also  upon  the  whole 
country,  that  she  is  represented  in 
the  national  legislature,  by  one  of 
the  ripest  scholars  of  the  age. 

*^  The  Position  and  Duties  of  the 
North  with  regard  to  Slavery,"  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, is  now  published  by  itself 
for  general  circulation — a  distinc* 
tion  of  which  it  is  eminently  worthy. 
It  exposes  the  sophistical  arguments 
by  which  interested  parties  have 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  slavery — showing 
that  the  people  of  the  free  states  are 
responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  its 
existence,  and  pointing  out  the  meas- 
ures which  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  pursue.  Whoever  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  sound  views  on 


this  great  and  vital  question,  can 
do  it  in  no  way  more  effectually 
than  by  extending  the  circulation 
of  this  pamphlet.  Published  by 
Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
1848. 

"The  Thirty-First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American  Colonizattoo 
Society,"  for  1848,  is  a  document 
of  unusual  importance,  containing  a 
full  history  of  the  organization  of 
^e  colony  of  Liberia  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  the  national  con- 
stitution, the  inaugural  address  of 
the  first  President,  and  other  papers 
of  deep  interest.  The  government 
is  not  constituted  upon  the  model  of 
the  United  States,  but  has  features 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  our 
country,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  that  people.  We  may 
mention  as  among  the  most  pe- 
culiar features,  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  the  exclusion  of  all  but  per- 
sons of  color  from  citt^nshlp,  and 
the  exemption  of  the  property  of 
married  women  from  responsibility 
for  the  debts  of  their  husbands. 
The  population  of  the  new  RepQb« 
lie,  now  more  than  eighty  thousand, 
together  with  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  people  in  all  that  con* 
stitutes  national  greatness,  is  pro- 
phetic of  a  splendid  career  of  social 
prosperity. 


Postscript. — ^The  note  on  page  211  is  not  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 
of  the  article,  but  editorial.  Our  design  was  merely  to  express  »ur  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Secretary  Mann,  by  making,  in  au  official  report,  an  offensive 
statement  of  the  views  entertained  by  a  portion  of  his  fellow^iiizens  on 
an  important  point  of  religious  doctrine,  has  given  occasion  for  the  suspi- 
eion  that  he  intended  to  use  the  influence  of  his  office  for  a  sectarian 
purpose.     If  however  the  effect  shall  be  to  lead  some  of  the  editorial 

Suardians  of  orthodoxy  in  Massachusetts,  to  renounce  abd  denounce  the 
ogma  of  physical  depravity,  the  churches  of  that  Commonwealth  will  be 
in  some  sense  indebted  to  the  Secretary. 
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COMMON    SCHOOLS     AND    TH£IR   RELATIONS   TO 
HIGHISR   SEMINARIES. 


The  system  of  common  or  free 
schools  so  general ly  prevalent  in 
this  country  is  mentioned  with  praise 
in  all  lands.  It  has  conferred  a  most 
honorable  distinction  on  that  section 
of  the  American  Union,  where  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  training  of  all 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  state, 
at  the  public  expense,  were  first  es- 
tablished, and  where,  from  the  first, 
they  have  been  sustained  with  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  in  the 
popular  mind. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  New 
England  that  along  with  so  many  of 
the  elements  of  her  most  ancient 
institutions,  infused  into  the  national 
character,  this  principle  especially 
of  universal  popular  education,  has 
already  become  a  national  sentiment. 

The  fathers  of  New  England 
were  fortunate,  not  only  in  their  ef- 
forts to  found  a  new  empire  which 
should  be  the  home  of  a  free  people, 
but  they  were  fortunate  also  above 
all  other  founders  of  new  states, 
that  they  apprehended  clearly  from 
the  first,  the  grand  features  of  a 
policy  which  must  prevail,  when 
their  infant  institutions  should  be- 
come vigorous  and  mature.  They 
founded  a  new  and  noble  empire, 
and  designated  the  true  methods  of 
making  that  empire  immortal. 

Vol.  VI.  40 


Fully  aware  that  their  83r8tems  of 
civil  and  church  polity  implied  as 
an  absolute  condition  of  success,  the 
existence  of  great  "  maturity  of 
reason^'  and  a  high  standard  of  pub- 
lic morality,  they  aimed  both  to  in- 
struct the  people  and  the  teachers 
of  the  people  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Thus  would  the  com- 
monwealth be  furnished  with  wise 
counselors  and  the  churches  with 
learned  pastors,  and  the  people 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  in- 
structions of  their  public  teachers, 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
conduct  o(  all  their  public  servants. 

Their  efforts  grew  out  of  their 
firm  convictions  that  the  truth  for 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  contended  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, would  make  free,  even  as 
they  themselves  were  free,  both 
their  descendants  and  all  who  should 
embrace  it  They  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  forms  and 
results  of  European  civilization,  and 
they  were  willing  to  abandon  them 
in  the  hope  of  "  a  better  country.'' 
They  most  highly  prized  the  schools 
and  universities  of  the  old  world, 
for  their  leading  statesmen  and  pas- 
tors had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  those  seats  of  learning,  and  it 
was  by  means  of  the  mental  train- 
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ing  thus  enjoyed,  that  their  own 
views  of  civil  polity  and  religious 
doctrine  were  formed,  and  they 
were  thus  enabled  afterwards  to  es- 
tablish, wisely  and  judiciously,  the 
foundations  of  a  new  state. 

Knowing  that  they  themselves 
must  pass  away,  and  leave  to  others 
their  labors  unfinished,  they  saw 
that  their  own  great  conceptions  and 
their  own  far*si^hted  policy  would 
he  poorly  transmitted  to  future  ages 
by  tradition.  They  knew  the  utter 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  com- 
monwealth irfter  their  model,  if  the 
people  were  ignorant  or  swayed  by 
brute  passion.  Their  rulers  must  be 
mea  of  enlightened  wisdom,  while 
both  the  rulers  and  the  people  were 
to  be  alike  submissive  to  the  re- 
straints of  Christian  morality.  And 
therefore,  as  the  author  of  the  first 
written  history*  of  Harvard  College 
l^is  told  us,  ^^  For  some  little  white 
there  were  very  hopeful  efiects  of 
the  pains  taken  by  certain  men  of 
great  worth  and  skill,  to  bring  up 
some  in  their  own  privcUe  families 
for  public  services.  But  much  of 
uncertainty  and  of  inconveniency 
in  this  way  was  in  that  little  time 
discovered;  and  they  soon  deter- 
mined that  set  schools  are  so  neces- 
sary, there  is  no  doing  without  them. 
Wherefore  a  college  must  now  be 
thought  upon — a  college,  the  best 
thing  New  England  ever  thought 
upon.^*  Thus  did  they  found  their 
university,  and  every  where  in  all 
the  settlements,  as  soon  as  comfort- 
able habitations  bad  been  provided 
for  themselves,  the  house  of  public 
worship  and  the  house  for  public  in- 
struction arose  simultaneously,  thus 
showing  the  inseparable  connection 
in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  colonists 
between  their  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  ami  the  life  of  their 
infant  commonwealths. 

The  system  of  popular  education 
ia  New  Ensland,  was  one  which 
was  designed,  not  only  to  meet  the 

*  Matb«r*s  MagBsUa.    Book  3. 


wants  of  the  people  in  the  first  gen- 
erations, but  it  was  wisely  adapted 
to  all  the  changes  of  growth  and 
progress  from  the  feeblest  beginnings 
to  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  the 
national  life.  In  the  year  1647, 
eleven  y^rs  after  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  ordered, 
^^  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fath- 
ers, that  every  township,  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  households,  shall 
appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to 
read  and  write,  and  when  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  &milies  they  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  bneing  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  noay  be  fitted  for  the 
university." 

The  general  outlines  of  this  sys- 
tem, thus  early  completed,  have  re- 
mained to  this  day  essentially  un- 
changed. The  division  into  thre^ 
grades  of  schools,  arose  naturally 
from  the  wants  of  the  community  ; 
each  claiming  the  popular  sympathy 
and  support  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance ;  each  contributing 
essentially  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
entire  system  of  public  instruction. 
^  The  fathers  of  New  England 
paid  but  little  regard  to  the  K>rmi 
of  European  society  when  they 
formed  their  civil  constitutions. 
They  looked  with  still  less  favor 
upon  most  of  the  systems  of  church 
polity  belonging  to  the  old  world. 
They  thought  the  tri-fold  distinction 
of  orders  and  officers  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  though  ancient,  was 
yet  unscriptural.  They  merged  th^ 
titles  and  duties  of  bishop,  presbyter 
and  deacon  into  that  of  a  pastor  of 
a  laity  church.  But  in  their  system 
of  public  education,  we  find  three 
grades  of  offices  and  three  orders 
of  teachers  clearly  developed.  We 
think  these  distinctions  will  be  likely 
to  remain  so  long  as  the  genuine 
Puritanism  of  New  England  con- 
tinues in  a  thriving  condition. 
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The  New  England  system  of 
popular  educatton  imiy  well  claim, 
therefore,  the  ^admiratioQ  of  the 
world,  as  being  the  earliest  ever  de* 
rised,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful.  It  is  yet  in  the  full  vigor 
of  youth,  though  it  be  among  the 
oldest  of  our  ancient  institutions. 
It  has  contributed  very  much  to 
make  us  what  we  are,  as  a  free  and 
mighty  people.  It  is  that  on  which 
we  must  still  depend  for  all  we  hope 
to  be. 

In  very  recent  times  systems  of 
popular  instruction  have  been  form- 
ed in  other  lands,  and  much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  their  success. 
They  have  been  introduced  into 
countries  where  the  manners  of  the 
people  and  the  whole  social  organi- 
zation has  differed  entirely  from 
our  own.  These  efforts  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Europe,  claim  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  America.  Their  sys- 
tems of  education  should  be  men- 
tioned to  the  lasting  renown  of  the 
enlightened  statesmen  who  formed 
and  introduced  them.  In  these  days 
when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
watching  with  such  interest  the  pop- 
ular revolutions  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, the  influence  and  results  of 
popular  education  should  be  noticed 
in  those  countries  where  so  much 
has  been  done  to  disseminate  ele- 
mentary instruction  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  should  be  at- 
tentively examined  by  such  as  would 
seek  to  improve  the  schools  of  our 
Own  land.  Whatever  illustrates  the 
philosophy  of  popular  education; 
whatever  pertaips  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  school  manage- 
ment; whatever  contributes  to  the 
elevation  of  teaching  as  a  useful 
and  honorable  profession,  should  be 
greeted  with  entire  liberality,  thoueh 
coming  from  a  foreign  land.  As 
the  Romans  when  masters  of  the 
world,  hesitated  not  to  imitate  the 
arms  of  their  vanquished  foes 
wherein  they  surpassed  their  own, 
•o  should  we  never  deem  it  dis- 


honorable to  adopt  improvementSi 
let  them  come  from  what  source 
they  may.  At  the  same  time  let 
not  a  blind  admiration  of  foreign 
systems  of  education  cause  t»  to 
forget  that  we  have  a  S3rstem  of  out 
own,  with  features  stronglv  markeil 
as  American ;  a  system  long  tried 
and  successful.  Especially  should 
the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  va- 
rious systems  be  compared.  The 
most  complete  educational  processes 
applied  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  will  not  transform  in 
a  single  generation,  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  an  entire  people  into 
those  of  a  people  different  m  tern* 
perament  and  accomplishing  a  difier* 
ent  destiny.  The  forms  of  govern- 
ment throughout  Europe  may  be 
revolutionized ;  the  thrones  of  every 
monarch  may  share  the  fate  of  that 
of  LfOois  Phillippe,  but  the  French 
or  Grerman  republican  will  not 
therefore  resemble  a  citizen  of  the 
Unhed  States,  save  only  in  the  fuel- 
ing of  hostility  to  monarchy.  Politi- 
cal revolutions  may  affect  greatly 
the  foreign  relations  of  a  people  ; 
but  when  an  entire  change  is  made 
in  all  the  educational  influences 
which  form  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation,  then  the  very  life 
of  the  nation  is  affected.  The  old 
nation  dies  and  a  new  empire  is 
bom. 

In  this  transition  period,  there- 
fbre,  when  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  as  to  the  stability 
and  character  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  European  nations,  it  be- 
comes us  to  watch  with  jealousy,  the 
tendencies  of  these  new  movements 
on  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
our  own  people.  And  when  modes 
and  systems  of  education  are  pre- 
sented for  our  adoption,  with  the 
asurance  that  they  have  worked 
well  in  foreign  countries,  we  shookl 
look  at  the  ultimate  designs  of  theee 
systems  where  they  originated,  and 
ascertain  whether  they  conflict  with 
the  great  ends  of  the  American 
system  of  popular  education.  Noth- 
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iagmafks  the  whole  structure  of 
Americaa  society  more  than  the 
perfect  supremacy  of  the  principle 
cf  ackptatioQ  which  is  made  the 
lest  o(  every  thing  which  claims  to 
he  useful.  Let  this  test  be  applied 
lo  every  proposed  modification  of 
tiie  American  system  of  edueatioQ 
ooming  from  a  foreign  land. 

Nor  will  this  censorship,  be  it 
ever  so  rigidly  applied,  delay  the 
progress  of  real  improvement.  It 
will  not  tend  to  lower  at  all  the 
standard  of  attainments,  or  diminish 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  pupils, 
w  ai^  of  our  literary  institutions. 
In  these  respects  our  predecessors 
have  never  laid  any  claim  to  per^ 
fection — and  there  is  yet  to  be 
reached  a  limit  not  discerned  by 
our  eyes  in  the  prpgress  of  im- 
provement. This  fact,  however, 
does  not  render  it  the  less  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  plans  and  search  for 
the  true  aims  of  those  who  havO: 
gone  before  us.  They  have  done, 
that  which  entitles  them  to  the  grat- 
itude of  all  their  descendants.  They 
have  committed  to  us  the  comple- 
tion of  a  work  not  yet  accomplished 
though  perfect  in  its  design,  like  the 
building  of  the  ancient  cathedrals, 
needing  generations  and  centuries 
even,  yet  perhaps,  to  complete  the 
original  plan* 

But  do  we  not  claim  more  for  our 
predecessors  than  is  actually  their 
due?  How  can  we  presume  to 
speak  with  respect  of  the  schools 
and  modes  of  instruction  belonging 
even  to  recent  periods  in  our  his- 
tory ?  It  is  thought  proper  to  exidi 
the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  our  fath- 
ers for  what  they  did  in  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  and  religious  free* 
dom,  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
managements  of  schools  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  the  present  age  is 
80  much  in  advance  of  fonaer  times 
that  we  may  say — 

**  Let  the  dead  past  bury  he  dead.** 

We  recur  not  to  the  past  because 
we  think  the  former  days  were  bet- 


ter or  equal  to  these  m  respect  to 
the  facilities  pr  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Every  grade  of  schools  in 
this  country  has  exhibited  most  sur- 
prising marks  of  progress  in  ail  that 
pertains  to  the  machinery  of  educa* 
tion.  ^'  It  is  wonderful,'^  said  Pres* 
ident  Woolsey  in  his  inaugural  ad« 
dress,  ^^what  improvements  have 
been  made  in  collegiate  iostroction 
during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,^* 
the  period  of  his  predecessor's  ad- 
ministration. The  standard  of  at- 
tainments in  the  preparatory  schools 
has  advanced  in  proportion,  so  that 
the  amount  of  classical  learning 
now  acquired  at  Andover  and  Exe- 
ter by  candidates  for  the  freshmen 
classes  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  is 
greater  than  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion at  those  colleges  half  a  cen- 
tury since.  And  common  schools 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  in 
respeot  to  external  appearances, 
would  compare  with  the  same  grade 
of  schools  in  our  times,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  plain  sideboard 
of  General  Washington  compares 
with  the  princely  furniture,  which 
surrounds  it  in  the  East  room  of  the 
President's  palace. 

If  all  the  essential  forms  and  in* 
stitutions  of  society  in  the  first  days 
of  the  republic  were  simple  and  un- 
obtrusive, aind  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  conveniences  and  re- 
finements of  modern  modes  of  life, 
still  those  times  were  adorned  by 
the  presence  of  shining  virtues  and 
noble  men.  The  same  facilities  for 
instruction  were  not  enjoyed,  but  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  all  learning 
was  well  understood  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  afiairs  in 
church  and  state. 

Whenever  questions  of  political 
philosophy  or  theories  of  civil  gov- 
ernment or  church  polity  are  dis- 
cussed, nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  refer  to  ancient  usages  and 
constitutions,  not  indeed  for  Uie  pur* 
pose  of  imitating  the  external  forms, 
now  grown  obsolete,  but  to  seareh 
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fer  the  elemental  principles  of  tru^ 
which  gave  vitality  to  those  forms, 
tod  stiil  live  ia  those  that  have  su« 
perseded  them. 

Can  nothing  be  learned  in  the 
philosophy  of  popular  education,— 
Its  proper  uses  and  ends  in  such  a 
country  as  this,  from  the  study  of  a 
sjTstem  as  ancient  as  the  settlement 
of  the  country?  Can  not  some- 
thing  be  learned  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  each  grade  of  our  schools 
to  each  other,  and  bow  they  stand 
connected  with  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
study  of  a  system  which  dates  back 
to  Plymouth  Rock  for  its  origin, 
and  which  has  been  sustained  ever 
since  with  unwavering  consUmcy, 
with  an  ever  growing  interest  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  literary  institu- 
tions of  every  grade  in  this  country 
differ  very  much  from  the  schools 
of  Europe,  even  from  those  bearing 
the  same  name.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  an  institution,  modeled  af- 
ter the  English  or  German  univer- 
sities, will  be  established  in  this 
country,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  mature  ages 
of  American  civilization,  there  will 
be  found  on  this  soil,  institutions  of 
learning  equal  in  respectability  to 
those  of  the  old  world. 

The  same  will  hold  true  of  schools 
of  lower  grades.  The  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  pupils 
in  different  countries,  will  render 
necessary,  different  standards  of  at- 
tainment, and  call  for  various  modes 
of  teaching,  and  different  modes  of 
discipline.  If  this  rule  were  ob- 
served when  comparisons  are  insti- 
tuted between  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  there 
would  be  less  of  that  wholesale  dis- 
paragement of  our  higher  schools 
we  sometimes  hear,  because  we 
have  not  as  yet  in  this  country  a 
grade  of  institutions  similar  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  would 
be  less  tendency  to  discard  institu- 
tions f  roperly  and  naturally  Ameri- 


can.   Let  Paris  rule,  as  hitherto, 
the  fashions  of  the  civilis&ed  worid, 
if  she  must.     Let  her  pride  herself 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  whose 
monthly  mandates  all  our  republican 
tailors  and  mantua-makers  tremble 
lo  disobey,  but  why  must  we  follow 
the  speculations  of  French  lepubK- 
cans  and  socialists  as  genuine  phi- 
losophy ?     Why  bow  with  so  much 
reverence  to  theories  of  social  and 
political  life,  whose  ^^  local  habita- 
tion^' is  in  the  Cloud  Land  of  Ger- 
man transoendentism  ?    The  ready 
credence  given  to  many  foreign  the- 
ories of  education,  and  the  earnest 
effort  to  realize  them  by  introducing 
them  into  our  institutions,  at  the 
same  time  discarding  what  is  prop- 
erly the  growth  of  our  own  soil, 
proves  any  thing,  but  a  free  and  in- 
dependent spirit.    The  position  we 
occupy,  the  destiny  we  are  to  ac- 
complish, one  would  think,  might 
teach  us  what  a  truly  noble  and 
proud  people  would  not  be  slow  to 
learn.     While  it  is  most  evident  that 
the  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge 
have  greatly  increased  and  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  modes  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion,  in  all  our  schools  of  every 
grade,  are  we  quite  sure  that  an  ap- 
prehension,  clear  and   definite  in 
proportion  to  these  facilities   and 
improvements,  prevails  as  to  the 
proper  uses  of  learning  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  public  welfare  ?     It  is 
no  disparagement  to   modern   im- 
provements, to  say  that  if  our  pre- 
decessors did  not  enjoy  our  advan- 
tages for  acquiring  learning,  they 
did  very  clearly  appreciate  its  prop- 
er and  highest  ends,  and  because 
their  means  were  limited  and  tl^ 
processes  of  acquisition  more  ex- 
pensive and  laborious,  they  might 
perhaps,  for  these  reasons,  be  less 
liable  to  mistake  the  means  for  thel 
ends  of  learning,  and  be  less  likely 
to  suffer  the  show  of  mere  knowl- 
edge to  take  the  place  of  true  intel- 
lectual culture.    And,  most  certain- 
ly, it  was  because  the  relations  of 
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iMiniog  to  tb«  wants  of  MxHety  iir 
New  England,  were  clearly  seen, 
that  even  the  scanty  means  of  our 
Others  were  so  productive  of  nseful 
results,  and  the  schools  which  now 
might  be  called  comparatively  poor, 
were,  to  former  generations,  a  price* 
less  blessing. 

It  is  now  oAen  a  theme  for  pleas« 
antry,  to  hold  up,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  young,  the  rude,  rough 
apparatus  of  education,  such  as  used 
to  be  employed  no  longer  ago  than 
the  recollection  of  the  **  oldest  in- 
habitants,'* and  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  scholars  of  those  days 
because  nothing  better  could  be  had. 
We  meet  these  contrasts,  not  only 
in  the  lectures  of  common  school 
agents,  on  the  best  methods  of  con- 
structing school-houses  and  ventila- 
ting school-rooms.  The  shades  of 
President  Stiles  and  the  Dominie 
Sampsons  of  **  sixty  years  since,*' 
are  not  allowed  to  repose  quietly  on 
commencement  festivals  and  Col- 
lege Alumni  meetings. 

And  if  half  a  century  has  wrought 
such  changes,  what  shall  be  thought 
of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  stilt 
more  primitive  times?  History  is 
not  wholly  silent  respecting  the 
jBcbools  and  coNeges  of  the  first  ages 
of  New  England.  We  have  heard 
of  Master  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the 
^  father  of  Connecticut  schoolmas- 
ters," who  early  settled  in  New 
Haven  colony  and  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-four,  having  been  a  "skill- 
ful, painful,  and  faithful  schoolmas- 
ter for  seventy  years."  It  seems 
that  teaching  was  a  regular  profes- 
sion in  those  days.  Cheever  was 
the  author  of  an  Accidence,  a  fa- 
mous school-book  in  its  day,  he  be- 
ing the  6r8t,  so  far  as  we  know, 
among  the  New  England  school- 
masters, to  write  his  own  text-book 
of  instruction ;  thus  early  setting  an 
example  which  many  of  the  best 
teachers  of  our  times  seem  ambi- 
tious to  imitate. 

Cotton  Mather  has  mentioned  in 
his  Magnalia,  one  Nathaniel  Eaton, 


the  teacher  ef  the  first  grammar 
school  in  Cambridge,  which,  under 
his  successor.  President  Dunster, 
was  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
college.  Being  somibwhat  avari* 
cious  and  excessively  severe  in 
school  discipline,  and  finally  having 
ap&statized  from  the  Puritans  and 
become  an  Episcopalian,  Mather 
says,  that  "he  was  a  blade  who 
nrarvelously  deceived  the  expecta- 
tions of  good  men  concerning  him, 
and  yet  he  was  a  rare  scholar  and 
made  many  more  such,  though  they* 
Were  taught  in  the  school  of  Tyran- 
nus." 

It  may  perhaps  be  soberly  thought 
by  some  that  the  schools  and  teach- 
ers of  the  first  generations  were  of 
no  real  service.  Placed  by  the  side 
of  the  schools  of  this  wonderful 
era,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such 
meager  fbundations,  such  rude  ap- 
paratus, such  wretched  text-books 
have  served  any  valuable  ends? 
Surely  our  "  patent  modes  of  teach- 
ing," our  beautiful  apparatus  and 
spacious  school  edifices,  our  text- 
books of  such  rare  excellence  and 
in  such  numbers  too,  that  a  new 
work  in  every  science  is  published 
once  a  quarter,  must  have  all  sprung 
at  once  from  a  perfect  chaos  of  igno- 
rance, and  it  can  not  be  possible  that 
this  glorious  era  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge which  we  witness,  is  in  any 
way  related  to  those  barbarous  ages. 
So  far  as  regards  the  present  con- 
dition or  future  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  would  it  not  have  been 
about  as  well  if  Harvard  and  Yale 
had  each  been  founded  at  least  a 
ceiitury  later  in  their  respective 
commonwealths  ? 

It  does  however  appear  to  be  a 
fact  attested  by  veritable  history, 
that  New  England,  at  least  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  was  a  land  fiimous 
fbr  its  free  schools,  that  at  that  time, 
the  foundations  of  a  great  nation 
were  laid  by  a  people  unsurpassed 
in  the  world  for  their  general  intel- 
Hgehce,  and  that  even  then  the  sys- 
tem of  edoeatioii  which  now  is  our 
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homady  hftd  ecfhtoi  for  ganemtioiMi 

and  had  been  sustained  without  tho 
aid  of  boards  of  education  or  other 
usaful  ageuiciea  on  which  we  depend 
for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
The  Puritans  did  really  more  than 
devise  an  excellent  theory  of  popu* 
lar  education.  They  transmitted- to 
after  ages  more  than  the  record  of 
a  well  meant  endeavor,  although 
the  fact,  that  they  origuiated  the  con- 
ception and  designated  the  method 
by  which  all  the  youth  of  the  com- 
monwealth might  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  -eaucation,  has  gained 
for  them  the  admiration  of  m^mklnd. 
But  they  reduced  their  immortal 
conception  to  a  historic  reality. 
Not  in  some  fancy  model  of  a  re* 
public,  but  in  their  earliest  constitu- 
tions we  And  this  recognized  as  an 
elemental  principle,  thai  every  per* 
son  is  born  with  the  right  of  in- 
struction, that  if  parents  or  guardi- 
dians  fail  to  fulfill  their  own  natural 
obligations  in  this  matter,  their  chiU 
dren  must  be  educated  by  the  state. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here  in  their 
great  endeavor  to  form  a  free  and 
enlightened  commonwealth.  The 
common  school  with  them  was  nei- 
ther the  beginning  nor  the  end  of 
measures  deemed  by  them  essential 
The  entire  system  of  education  in 
New  England  was  popular  in  all  its 
parts.  That  system  embraced  the 
university  and  the  college  no  leas 
than  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  This  was  the  ancient  the- 
ory. It  ought  to  be  the  modern  the- 
ory. A  system  with  all  its  parts  so 
vitally  interwoven,  should  never  be 
separated  so  as  to  leave  the  interests 
of  the  higher  or  lower  grade  of 
schools  to  the  care  and  sympathies 
of  different  classes  of  the  commu* 
nity.  The  higher  can  not  dispense 
with  the  lower.  The  lower  can 
never  be  so  much  improved  as  thai 
the  higher  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  college,  therefore,  must  sever 
forget  or  fail  to  fulfill  its  popular 
functions,  nor  should  any  theory  of 
commQu  school  oducationi  be  fpr  a 


moment  saootieimdt  which  exctodne 
the  principle  of  an  intimate  and 
vital  relation  of  dependence  upon 
the  higher  seminaries.  We  some- 
times hear  it  said  with  apparent 
seriousness,  that  the  common  school 
is  the  ^^  people^s  college,''  as  though 
there  was  any  thing  but  rhetoric  ia 
the  phrase,  or  any  thing  but  an  abuse 
of  language  and  the  grossest  error 
as  to  the  true  idea  of  a  college. 
Still  more  frequently  is  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  Jacobinical  editors 
and  flippant  demagogues,  that  col* 
leges  and  higher  seminaries  exi^ 
for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  class^ 
and  are  therefore  aristocratic  rather 
than  popular  in  their  uses  and  ten* 
dences.  Incalculable  mischief  is 
the  result  of  these  most  dangerous 
errors,  for  on  the  one  hand,  they  tend 
to  diminish  the  proper  influence  of 
the  higher  semumries,  to  weaken 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  mind  in 
their  prosperity,  and  create  a  preju* 
dice  against  those  who  ei^oy  their 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the^  introduce  the  most  extravagant 
notions  and  systems  of  popular  ed- 
tieation.  Opinionsare  maintained  by 
the  professed  advocates  of  universal 
education,  utterly  subversive  of  all 
the  great  ends  for  which  our  anoes* 
tors  established  their  system  of  free 
schools. 

Until  a  recent  period  the  true  re^ 
lation  of  dependence  of  the  lower 
institutions  upon  the  higher  seminar 
ries,  was  every  where  admitted, 
even  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
fathers  cherished  the  college  with 
their  warmest  sympathies,  and,  ia 
proportion  to  their  means,  with  lib- 
eral contributions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  went  forth  from  the 
universities  and  higher  seminaries, 
the  strongest  impulses  and  influen- 
ces in  favor  of  popular  education. 
If  the  mutual  relations  of  the  higher 
and  lower  seminaries  be  looked  at 
historically,  it  will  be  found  that 
progressive  movements  have  begun 
in  the  higher  and  not  in  the  lower 
seminaries.    The  eleyalion  of  the 
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fltandard  of  admisBioD  to  the  coHegos 
has  beea  followed  hj  a  correspond- 
ing  advanoemeot  in  the  course  of 
instructioD  id  academies  and  bieh 
schools.  Better  furnished  candi* 
datee  being  thus  prepared  for  the 
learned  professions  and  the  business 
of  teaching,  a  quickened  activity  is 
thus  imparted  to  all  the  lower  grades 
of  schools  in  succession,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  popular  mind  is 
increased  in  favor  of  improvement 
and  progress  in  every  department  of 
the  general  system,  so  that  no  more 
safe  or  certain  plan  of  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  primary  schools 
could  be  devised,  than  to  enlist  a 
deep  interest  among  the  people  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries. 

Such  has  been  the  practical  work- 
ing  of  the  system  which  has  hith- 
erto prevailed.  But  unless  we  mis- 
take, signs  of  a  new  order  of  things 
are  manifest  It  is  becoming  fash- 
ionable of  late,  to  entrust  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the 
^  body  politic,  to  the  oversight  of 
particular  associations  and  agents. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  mode  of  conducting 
many  of  the  moral  and  religious  en- 
terprises of  the  day.  However  effi- 
cient such  an  arrangement  may  be 
in  enterprises  where  the  business  is 
chiefly  executive  and  financial,  we 
doubt  the  expediency  of  introducing 
the  *^  division  of  labor''  principle  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  by 
providing  for  one  particular  class  of 
schools  so  exclusively,  as  to  create 
a  strong  public  impression  which 
shall  also  be  exclusive,  and  thus  be- 
come prejudicial  to  another  great  in- 
terest The  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Education  established  in  New 
England,  are  men  high  in  the  re- 
^>ect  and  confidence  of  the  respec- 
tive states  to  which  they  belong. 
They  have  devoted  themselves  to 
their  patriotic  work  with  great  zeal 
and  success.  But  their  duty  is  lim- 
ited to  the  oversight  of  the  primary 
aehocds.    la  the  vdomiaous  reports 


presented  to  tile  legislatnres  of  their 
respective  commonwealths,  no  in* 
formation  is  given  respecting  the 
condition  of  academies  or  colleges. 
The  state  of  New  York  furnishes 
an  exception,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  having  under  their  super- 
vision all  the  public  literary  institu- 
tions, which  have  received  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  state. 

We  think  the  tendency  of  the  ar- 
rangement generally  in  use,  is  to 
lead  the  people  to  think  that  com- 
mon schools  alone  can  properly 
claim  the  symfMithy  and  support  aC 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  the 
higher  institutions  must  be  sustained 
by  individual  munificence,  though 
they  confer  on  the  whole  population 
incalculable  benefits.  We  believe 
our  colleges  will  be  sustained,  and 
continue  to  pour  fbrth  blessings, 
though  lefl  to  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  liberal  education.  Still 
it  is  very  obvious,  that  a  large  part 
of  our  population  are  indifierent  to 
their  prosperity,  while  by  not  a  few 
they  are  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
open  hostility.  The  existence  of 
these  adverse  popular  prejudices, 
tends  greatly  to  circumscribe  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  and 
who  in  general  fully  appreciate  the 
sreat  work  Uiey  aim  to  do,  and  are 
doing.  Most  of  the  commonwealths 
of  New  England  have  long  since 
withdrawn  all  patronage  from  col- 
leges and  academies.  And  where 
it  is  not  altogether  withheld,  it  is 
given  as  it  were  grudgingly,  with 
extreme  hesitancy,  more  from  mo- 
tives of  partisan  policy,  than  from 
any  real  interest  felt  in  behalf  of 
those  institutions,  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  people.  That  state  who  re- 
joices in  the  appellation  of  ^^  Modi- 
er  of  States,''  makes  her  boast  of 
her  School  Fund,  which  is  indeed 
managed  by  a  most  prudent  and  dis- 
creet financier,  and  thus  aflbrds  am- 
ple means  to  produce  most  meager 
results ;  .while  Yale  College,  her  rich* 
est,  proudest  oroanient,  has  long 
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tiace  ceMed  to  look  fbr  legbkitife 
endowroentB,  though  resorted  to  as 
«  National  University  by  students 
from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Even 
Massachusetts  has  lost  heraneienl 
venown,  gained  by  her  early  liber- 
ality to  Harvard  University.  While 
we  write)  we  are  pained  to  learn 
that  a  roost  useful  project  designed 
to  benefit  all  her  colleges,  has  failed 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

It  is  said  we  must  educate  the 
children  of  the  people  m  the  schools 
of  the  people,  as  though  the  chll- 
tlren  of  the  people,  and  those  too 
from  whom  the  people  have  most  to 
hope,  do  not  find  as  ready  admission 
to  the  higher  as  the  lower  semina- 
ries, if  they  wish  to  enter ;  as  though 
the  children  of  the  people  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents in  all  our  oollegee  and  high 
schools.  It  is  a  most  injurious  as- 
persion, let  who  will  utter  it,  that 
the  advantages  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions are  specially  designed  to  fo- 
yer particular  classee  or  particular 
professions,  or  that  the  sons  of  the 
rich  and  honored  in  the  world,  in 
this  way  derive  exclusive  benefits 
and  privileges,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  European  unif  ersities.  This 
assertion,  which  we  oAen  hear  in 
some  quarters,  is  the  offspring  of 
unpardonable  ignorance,  or  else  it 
is  bom  of  sheer  malignity.  So  far 
is  it  from  the  truth,  that  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  tend  to  create 
or  foster  such  distinctions,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  in 
our  most  thriving  institutions,  are 
the  sons  not  of  the  affluent,  but  of 
the  honest  poor :  many  of  them  in- 
deed boasting  of  a  parentage  be- 
longing to  nature's  nobility,  though 
unknown  to  ftime.  And  if  there 
can  be  found  on  earth  a  realization 
of  that  dream  of  politicians,  a  re- 
public where  there  is  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges, 
*and  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  social 
sympathy  and  good  fellowship,  ab- 
sokitely  iodependeat  of  the  facdi- 
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'tiout  distinctioiis  wfaieh  prevail  ebe^ 
where,  that  realization  is  a  commu- 
nity of  studenb  in  aD  Amenoaa 
ooiiege. 

The  patriotic  motive  is  appealed 
to  with  the  greatest  success  io  the 
cause  of  common  schools ;  for  the 
benefits  of  the  primary  schools  are 
brought  in  a  direct  and  tangible  fom 
to  every  man^  door.  But  because 
the  advantages  received  by  the  com- 
munity from  the  higher  seminariet, 
are  less  easy  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  popular  mind,  it  does  not  follow 
on  that  account,  that  they  are  lees 
real  or  less  essential  to  the  true  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  the  state. 

That  the  public  safety  requires 
that  all  (he  youth  of  the  land  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  is  received  as  an  axiom. 
Indeed  it  is  strongly  recommended 
by  high  public  functionaries  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  to  employ 
compulsory  measures  to  ibrce  by. 
fines  and  penalties  the  attendance  oaf 
the  children  at  the  public,  schools. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  expe- 
diency of  such  measures,  the  end 
aimed  at  is  most  important.  But  it 
is  equally  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  entire  community  of  the 
very  same  persons  benefitted  by  the 
primary  sehool,  that  the  seminaries 
shall  be  most  efficiently  sustained, 
which  are  to  train  up  the  public  ser- 
vants and  teachers  of  the  people. 

The  impression  is  quite  too  com- 
mon, that  the  advantages  of  a  lib- 
eral education  are  rather  individual 
than  general,  personal  rather  than 
popular*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advaa* 
tages  of  the  higher  institutions,  thisk 
too  little  of  their  universal  relatioos, 
and  too  frequently  embrace  the  pop- 
ular error,  that  when  young  men  re- 
sort to  the  academy  and  tl^  college 
to  benefit  themselves,  whatsoever  is 
thus  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the 
atate>  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inci- 
dental good,  and  not  as  a  leading 
aim  of  the  higher  seminaries 

What  ia  t&  ultimate  iom§a  of 
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ihn  higher  iiMtUottODs  If  leftniiiig, 
«nd  w&t  are  their  rektioiis  to  the 
etale  ?  The  student  may  properly 
look  at  objects  to  be  gained,  which 
to  him  are  purely  personal.  The 
parent  and  guardian  will  also  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  seme  indi- 
vidual ends.  But  the  teacher,  the 
philanthropist,  the  statesman,  will 
taka  their  observations  from  a  dif^ 
ferent  stand*po»nt.  And  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  young  and  the  public  guardi- 
ans of  the  state,  will  when  the  end 
o&the  college  course  of  study  and 
discipline  has  been  reached,  find 
that  the  greatest  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual coincides  with  that  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  right  thst  the 
student  should  regard  as  an  end, 
whatever  tends  to  (it  him  for  future 
service  in  the  active  professions. 
Let  him  explore  the  rich  treasures 
of  science.  Liet  him  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  models  of  taste 
and  style,  in  eloquence  and  in  com- 
position* Let  him  so  far  as  possi- 
ble be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
classic  art,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  inimitable  conceptions  and  the 
immortal  forms  of  classic  beauty. 
And  that  be  may  be  urged  as  much 
as  possible  to  intellectual  effort,  let 
htm  be  affected  by  the  incentives  of 
a  generous  ambition,  which  operate 
so  powerfully  and  incessantly  on 
college  ground.  These  motives  and 
methods  of  discipline,  the  ratio  con* 
fomuUioque  doc/rifueof  Cioero,  must 
fesult  in  personal  advantages  to  the 
student  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
power  of  efficient  thought,  the  fa- 
cility of  appropriate  expression  is 
acquired.  The  noind  is  liberalized, 
in  the  sense  of  refining  the  taste  by 
sttbieoting  it  to  that  high  standard  of 
criticism  which  is  formed,  not  from 
the  fancies  of  the  passing  times,  nor 
from  the  bold  and  strikmc  conceits 
of  some  wayward  though  leading 
mind,  but  from  a  standard  of  criti- 
cism, which  is  the  resultant  of  the 
studies  and  mental  training  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  l]«8t  teach- 


ers and  the  best  scMars  on  the  same 
ground.  The  mind  also,  in  this 
way,  becomes  liberalized,  in  the 
sense  of  being  set  free  from  the 
dominion  of  wrong  biases,  from  un* 
founded  prejudices,  from  all  tbe  un- 
real phantoms,  the  idohy  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  them,  wJiich  forever  be- 
set uneducaied  or  partially  educated 
minds,  and  hold  so  many  in  hope- 
less bondage.  There  is  also  a  ben* 
efit  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
general  interests  of  society,  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal 
arts,  whereby  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  discov- 
eries are  nrmde  of  the  greatest  utility. 
But  important  as  these  benefits 
are  to  the  student,  when  regarded  as 
personal  ends,  yet  by  the  university 
itself,  and  the  stute  in  which  it  ex- 
ists, these  ends  become  the  means 
to  an  object  greater  than  all,  viz., 
the  true  glory  of  the  state  and  the 
progress  of  tbe  immortal  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  There 
is  a  higher  interest  connected  with 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, than  the  tuition  in  tbe  vari- 
ous departments  of  useful  learning, 
received  by  the  students  during  the 
period  of  their  residence  at  college. 
England  has  a  motive  greater  than 
that  of  conferring  upon  mankind 
those  general  benefit  which  we 
and  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue 
enjoy,  from  having  in  enduring  liters 
ature  the  works  of  her  master  minds, 
educated  in  those  time-honored  in- 
stitutions. That  great  end  to  which 
we  refer,  is  vital  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  British  empire.  It  per- 
tains to  that  which  perpetuates  tbe 
national  life.  It  is  that  which  tends 
to  reproduce  in  the-  successive  gen- 
erations of  the  British  race,  those 
high  characteristics  and  sentiments, 
that  have  made  illustrious  the  Brit- 
ish name.  It  is  not  in  the  halls  of 
Westminster,  nor  at  Windsor  Castle, 
nor  in  the  royal  cabinets  and  armo- 
ries of  Tower  Hill,  but  in  the  an-^ 
oient  universities,  that  the  great  heart 
of  England  beat9.    There  in  those 
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ieati  of  leamtog,  wiiere  are  gath- 
ered the  memories  of  ber  long  (ine 
of  iilustrious  scholars  and  statee- 
men— there  where  the  proudest  as-^ 
sociations  of  national  honor,  are 
deepest  felt  by  susceptible  and  gen- 
erous minds— 4here  where  are  kept 
the  records  of  the  national  renown 
from  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  the 
Aons  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
of  England  come  to  be  educated. 
And  b^use  of  the  influences  thus 
formed  and  the  sentiments  there  in- 
spired, there  are  produced  elements 
of  national  strength  and  vitality  of 
such  importance,  that  Great  Britain 
could  better  afford  to  lose  all  her 
military  defenses,  and  every  ship  of 
that  navy  which  has  given  her  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

We  haitHy  need  here  remark, 
what  ^^  forces  of  strength''  would  ac- 
crue to  these  resources  of  national 
energy,  if  the  testa  were  abolished 
which  exclude  dissenters  from  the 
English  universities.  In  return  ibr 
the  privileges,  which  such  men  as 
Archbishop  Whateley,  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  and  others,  have  wished  to 
be  extended  by  the  government  to 
the  non-Episcopal  population,  the 
state  would  receive  a  tribute  of  in- 
creased patriotic  regard,  richer  far 
than  the  income  derived  from  all 
foreign  dependencies. 

Now  have  we  the  same  element 
of  strength,  in  the  constitution  ot 
American  society,  which  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  productive 
of  general  advantages,  similar  in 
kind  to  those  received  by  England 
from  her  universities  ?  We  answer, 
yes ;  a  system  far  better  adapted  to 
our  need — a  system  equally  efficient 
for  good,  and  vitally  connected  with 
all  the  great  interests  entrusted  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  state. 

Our  higher  seminaries  wero  not 
funded  to  educate  the  sons  of  a  le- 
gally recognized  nobility,  for  none 
such  have  ever  inhabited  our  soil ; 
nor  even  to  educate  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  old  English  sense  of 
Uie  word  gentleman,  for  of  that  class 


few  ever  emigmted  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  stAce  a  geatlemaii,  aoeordiog 
to  the  old  English  notioQ,  was  ^^  one 
whose  rank  made  it  unbecoming 
and  degrading  for  him  to  labor,  and 
whose  estate  rendered  labor  uane* 
cessary,*'  But  it  was  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  might  be  eotx>« 
bled  by  the  possession,  or  by  the  in- 
fkience  of  enlightened  minds,  that 
they  might  thus  be  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gentlemen,  in  the  better  and 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  ^  which 
embraces  all  the  admirable  and  high 
moral  traits  of  manhood."  It  was 
that  labor  might  be  redeemed  from 
degradation,  and  the  constitution  of 
God  vindicated,  who  wisely  ordain* 
ed  the  destiny  of  labor  as  one  of 
happiness  and  honor.  From  the 
earliest  times,  these  great  objects 
have  been  appreciated  no  whers 
with  more  clearness,  than  in  our 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
no  instrumentality  has  been  more 
efficient  in  promoting  them.  It  was 
the  training  of  the  young  men  in 
the  colleges  of  New  England,  and 
their  influence  in  the  community, 
that  kept  alive  and  caused  to  take 
deep  root  the  germs  of  popuU&r  lib- 
erty, planted  by  the  fathers,  and 
which  slowly  and  surely  develop* 
ing,  were  one  day  to  ripen  into  fix- 
ed sentiments  and  written  constitu- 
tions. The  early  teachers  of  New 
England  did  much  to  form  a  style 
of  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
that  should  be  American  and  not 
European.  They  did  much  to  weak- 
en the  sentiment  of  foreign  vassal- 
age, and  kindle  a  national  spirit 
They  did  much  to  imbue  the  popti>- 
lar  mind,  not  so  much  with  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  for  the  king,  as  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  author- 
ity of  their  own  commonwealths; 
and  especially  did  they  exert  a  com- 
manding influence  to  enthrone  the 
altars  of  Grod,  not  under  Gotbie 
arches,  in  temples  consecrated  afVer 
the  manner  of  the  Jewish  or  Papal 
ritual,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  an  in- 
telligent and  Christian  pec^le. 
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Vnih  w6  elaim  ao  much  for  tbt 
higber  MinUiart^SY  aa  having  exert* 
ed  8o  in»ponant  an  influence  in  giv- 
ing form  and  obaracter  to  the  insti* 
tutions  under  which  we  now  live, 
we  do  not  forget  that  these  moat 
happy  resttlti  coyJd  not  have  beeo 
.Accoinpliahfid  without  the  cooatant 
cooperation  of  the  primary  aehooia. 
We  helieve  that  the  agency  of  the 
higher  achoola  oa  the  leading  minda 
of  the  community  was  greater  in 
£Drmer  days  than  at  present,  but  at 
BO  period  has  any  department  of 
the  system  worked  independeoXly 
or  otherwise  than  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  others.  And  in  this  re* 
apect  there  is  a  striking  contrast  be* 
tween  the  workings  of  the  Ameri* 
83r«tem  of  edueatioci  and  that  of  any 
foreigo  huod. 

For  there  is  no  intimate  relation 
between  the  ancient  public  schools 
of  Englattd  and  the  comparatively 
lecent  measures  to  educate  in  soma 
degree  the  peasaatry  and  operatives 
of  the  larger  towns.  The  British 
empire  attaii^d  to  its  present  de- 
gree of  influence  among  the  nations 
by  other  means  than  by  promoting 
popular  education.  It  was  enough 
that  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  educated  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  The  same  will 
Bold  true  in  other  countries  where 
atill  mere  has  been  done  and  excel- 
lent schools  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  classes.  But  these  mod- 
el primary  schools,  as  some  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  them,  have  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  gymna- 
ainm  or  the  university.  The  nor- 
mal 83rstem  of  state  schools  in  Pros* 
.  aia,  which  has  been  conducted  with 
such  consummate  ability  and  suc- 
cess, has  specific  purposes  to  ac- 
complish which  would  meet  with  no 
sympathy  with  the  public  sentiment 
in  this  country.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  the  result  of  the  great  pop- 
ular revolutions  bow  in  progress. 
One  eflfect  may  be  to  modify  essen- 
tially the  ends  of  popular  instruc- 
tion which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 


Some  idea  amy  be  forasd  of  IfaB 
flwstem  from  the  recent  work  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  **  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Future.'* 

This  author,  lately  one  of  the  . 
ministers  o£  William  Frederick  aod 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  through- 
out JQurope,  tells  us  that  the  saven*> 
teen  thousand  schoolnwsters  of  PnK 
testant  Prussia  are  trained  in  the 
following  manner  for  their  profes* 
sion. — After  having  been  thorough- 
ly educated  until  their  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  year  in  the  higher  schoola 
where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught, 
they  are  then  trained  from  two  to 
three  years  in  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Protestant  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters.  They 
are  then  considered  as  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  establishnoent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  hold  their  place 
of  teacher  as  a  national  office ; 
each  teacher,  to  use  the  exact  lan« 
puage  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  ^^  hold- 
mg  a  ^nuine  churchmanly  and 
national  profession,  being  connected 
with  the  pastor  of  the  parish  in  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  sometimes 
in  cases  of  necessity  acting  as  his 
deputy  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  as  far  as  this  consists  in 
preaching;  the  schoolmaster  in 
Prussia  being  in  fact  the  minister's 
deacon  for  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation.  Here,  then,  we 
have,  as  it  appears,  a  very  substau* 
tial  living  branch  of  the  real  Diaco* 
Bate  in  the  aposioiic  sense,  that  is, 
of  the  system  of  helpers  or  assistants 
in  the  church.*' 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  normal 
school  system  of  Prussia  as  develop* 
ed  by  one  of  the  court  ministry, 
who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est praise.  He  calls  it ''  an  admira* 
ble  system,  having  grown  up  in  the 
church  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
state,  and  that  in  heavy  and  sorrow- 
ful times  both  for  government  and 
people,  that  is,  from  1807  to  1815.'* 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  in  fa^ 
vor  of  normal  schools,  and  in  aer# 
ecal  of  the  New  Bagiaiid  staid 
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•ueh  tasthiitions  bav6  been  ecrtftb* 
IMied.  They  are  nanied  after  the 
Prussian  model,  and  their  general 
design  is  to  train  teachers  for  the 
primary  schools.  We  concetre 
they  can  hardly  resemble  the  Pros** 
siao  normal  schools  in  any  other 
particulars,  inasmuch  as  in  order  to 
be  suocessfal  they  must  coincide  in 
the  main  with  the  general  features 
of  the  grammar  school  or  academy, 
one  great  design  of  which  has  ever 
been  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  pri* 
mary  schools. 

If  indeed  the  whole  system  of 
American  popular  education  is  to 
be  reconstructed,  and  the  common 
school  is  to  be  separated  from  ita 
ancient  and  natural  alliance  with 
the  grammar  school  and  college, 
and  henceforth  to  chiim  popular 
sympathy  as  having  popular  aims, 
while  the  higher  seminaries  are  to 
be  left  to  the  sympathies  of  their 
alumni  as  having  other  than  popular 
aims,  then  indeed  must  there  be  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  proper  means 
of  common  school  instruction.  But 
if  there  is  to  be,  as  formerly,  a 
common  aim  and  sympathy,  then 
let  it  be  regarded  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  one  of  the  legits 
imate  purposee  of  the  higher  semi- 
naries, of  every  grade,  to  provide 
suitable  teachers  for  every  grade  of 
the  lower.  And  if  the  business  of 
teaching  is  to  rank  in  usefulness 
with  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions, let  the  present  normal  schools 
of  New  England  be  supplied  with 
the  most  accomplished  teachers, 
and  let  them  be  the  resort  not  of 
those  only  who  have  completed  the 
studies  of  the  common  school  and 
the  academy,  but  let  the  graduate 
of  college  also  reitort  there,  so  that 
in  this  profession  as  well  as  in  oth- 
ers, all  questions  relating  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  education,  as  welt  as 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction, may  be  examined  by  ma- 
ture and  disciplined  minds.  But 
when  all  is  done  that  can  be  done 
Sue  the  elevation  of  the  common 


aohool,  (and  the  work  of  improve* 
meot  is  yet  in  its  early  stages  of 
progress,)  siill  we  'most  earnestly 
protest  against  the  assumption,  that 
die  common  school  in  its  moat  per* 
fbct  state,  will  render  the  higher 
schools  less  important.  There  will 
then  be  a  greater  demand  than  evev*^ 
for  their  controlling  conservative  iiH 
fluenees.  On  this  condition  only  ie 
it  possible  that  what  is  claimed  for 
the  common  school,  as  a  means  of 
social  elevation,  as  a  safeguard  of 
freedom,  as  the  hope  of  coming 
ages,  can  be  true.  This  9ine  qua 
non  condition  of  their  utility,  we  do 
not  often  hear  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
jects of  radical  reformers  and  in 
the  speeches  of  political  dema* 
gogues,  who  seek  for  popular  favor 
by  promoting  popular  delusions. 
There  is  a  light  shining  from  the 
more  abundant  sources  of  knowl^ 
edge  and  truth,  from  whose  pres* 
ence  £eilse  pretenders  in  philosophy 
and  time  serving  politicians  find  it 
agreeable  for  themselves  to  retire, 
and  gladly  would  they  keep  others 
also  from  the  light. 

This  absolute  condition  of  the 
highest  success  of  primary  schools, 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by  those 
whose  zeal  in  their  defense  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation.  Some  ap« 
pear  to  forget  all  other  agencies  of 
doing  good,  in  their  exclusive  regard 
for  one  class  of  instrumentalities^ 
to  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
iiuman  happiness.  Hence  in  teach* 
ers'  conventions,  invidious  comparf* 
sons  are  sometimes  introduced  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  tlie 
business  of  teaching  and  that  of 
other  professions.  For  our  part,  we 
would  do  honor  to  the  faithful  teach^ 
er  in  every  grade  and  department 
of  instruction.  In  New  England 
the  faithful,  successful  teacher  has 
never  failed  to  secure  respect.  And 
our  belief  is,  that  the  eommtilie  vin*- 
adum  which  unites  the  aims  and 
sympathies  of  all  the  learned  profes* 
sioos  with  that  of  teaching,  will  be 
kept    bright  and  burnished.     We 
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hafve  always  adttitred  tlw  Itbemt 
•ptrit  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  the 
author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  in  his 
remark,  that  ^^  all  the  liberal  profes* 
•ions  hare  their  origin  in  a  common 
design  to  remedy  the  woes  occa^ 
stoned  to  ^e  hnman  race  by  Adam's 
MV^  Some  appear  to  hare  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  we  have  witness* 
ed  amusing  devices  to  raise  what  is 
called  the  *^  dignity  of  the  teacher's 
profession,''  from  what  is  thought  to 
De  a  position  much  too  low  in  the 
public  mind.  If  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  proper  remedies  should 
be  sought.  We  have  no  great  ob- 
jection if  teachers'  conventions  and 
associations  pass  resolutions  of  self- 
commendation,  though  this  process 
of  acquiring  ^^  doe  dignity,"  reminds 
OS  of  the  experiment  sometimes 
made  by  boys,  untaught  in  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  action  and  reaction, 
who  try  to  elevate  themselves  to  a 
more  conspicuous  position  by  means 
of  their  boot  straps.  Still  we  are  in* 
dined  to  think  this  method  to  win  pop- 
ular consideration,  will  not  general- 
ly diminish  the  amount  op  the  utility 
of  the  services  of  teachers,  nor  les- 
sen the  public  appreciation  of  them. 
When  however  unfavorable  com- 
parisons are  introduced  into  popu- 
lar assemblies,  and  common  school 
teachers  and  those  who  are  special- 
ly devoted  to  the  cause  of  common 
school  education,  resort  to  the  very 
old  method  of  self-exaltation,  that 
of  pulling  others  down,  they  will  do 
a  greater  injury  to  the  higher  insti- 
tations  and  eventually  to  themselves, 
from  the  fact,  that  their  great  ser- 
vices to  the  public  being  known  and 
felt  by  all  men,  must  give  them  an 
advantage  in  such  a  strife  over  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  defend  pop- 
alar  interests  no  less  vital,  though 
not  so  readily  seen  and  estimated 
by  the  people  according  to  their 
worth.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
friends  of  the  higher  institutions 
should  earnestly  protest  against  alt 
such  unwarrantable  assumptions, 
and  resist  all   popular  tendencies 


caioohited  to  ^mthish  their  popular- 
influence.  Let  them  speak  freely 
not  arrogantly,  but  without  fear,  not 
as  those  ^having  authority,"  nor 
3Fet  by  dictation  or  permission  ^  as 
the  scribes." 

fiut  give  us  self'fnade  men,  it  is  said 
-^Washington  and  Franklin  never 
studied  Grreek  or  Latin,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  this  free  coun- 
try graduated  at  the  common  school 
^ust  as  though  there  was  a  real- 
feu  ndation  for  the  designation  we 
often  hear  of  a  self-made  dans  in 
the  community,  as  though  any  man 
in  such  a  country  as  ours  could  pos- 
sibly arrive  at  an  eminence  truly 
respectable  and  honorable  by  any 
means  in  college  or  oot,  in  an  hon- 
est calling,  except  by  efforts  purely 
and  personally  his  own-— •as  though 
all  young  men  who  do  not  study 
what  Washington  and  Franklin  did 
not  study,  will  therefore  become 
Washingtons  and  Franklins. 

If  there  is  one  popular  error  more 
detrimental  to  the  prepress  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  which  consists  in  not  ap- 
prehending the  true  uses  of  classi- 
cal studies  as  a  means  of  education. 
We  think  the  impression  is  quite 
general,  that  there  is  no  particular 
relation  existing  between  the  means 
of  mental  discipline  furnished  in  the 
higher  schools  and  those  in  the  low- 
er— that,  therefore,  the  college  stud- 
ies do  not  directly  prepare  a  teacher 
the  belter  for  service  in  an  Englbh 
school — and  of  course,  .progress  in 
improvement  in  the  lower  schools 
does  not  consist  in  an  approximation 
towards  the  studies  and  modes  <^ 
training  pursued  Jn  the  higher  semi- 
naries,  at  least  so  far  as  respects 
the  study  of  the  classics.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  whether  the  classics  should 
not  be  dispensed  with  as  a  part  of 
a  course  of  liberal  education,  and 
something  more  practical  be  substi- 
tuted. The  Faculty  of  Yale  Collie 
thought  it  oeoesiary  to  publish  sm 
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libto  defease  of  the  aocieDl  system* 
The  qoestioo  was  sooa  deeided,  and 
it  will  not  again  be  raised  io  any  of 
the  higher  institutions,  and  we  tni«t 
that  in  the  exercise  of  their  proper 
vocation  they  will,  ere  long,  entirely 
correct  the  popular  errors  that  pre* 
vail  on  this  subject.  The  time  is 
not  distant,  we  trust,  when  that 
which  is  deemed  essential,  as  a 
means  of  mental  cultivation  in  col* 
lege,  will  be  regarded  as  equally 
useful,  for  all  young  persons  who 
are  desirous,  as  far  as  they  can,  to 
improve  their  minds  by  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  studies.  If 
the  word  practical  means  whatever 
is  useful^  and  the  word  useful,  in 
respect  to  school  studies,  means 
whatever  affords  discipline,  informs* 
tioo,  refinement  and  pleasure  to  the* 
mind,  then  is  the  study  of  the  class* 
ics  a  proper  means  of  education 
most  practical  and  useful,  for  boys 
engaging  in  all  sorts  of  professions 
and  occupations,  demanding  men* 
tal  discipline  and  cultivation.  Class* 
ical  studies  are  adapted  to  be  ele- 
mental as  well  as  complemental  in 
a  course  of  intellectual  training. 
They  are  the  best  means  to  educate 
boys  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  while 
they  are  most  admirable  to  instruct, 
refine  and  delight  men. 

"  The  stttdy  of  language,^'  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  ^^  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
was  ^ven  for  the  very  purpose  of 
formmg  the  human  mind  in  youth ; 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 
in  themselves  so  perfect,  and  at  the 
same  time  freed  from  the  insupera* 
ble  difficulty  which  must  attend  any 
attempt  to  teach  boys  philology 
through  the  medium  of  their  moth* 
•r  tongue, seem  the  very  instruments 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected*^^ 

''The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  important,  as  a  school  exercise 
mainly  because  it  enables  us  to 
understand  and  employ  well  that 
language  in  which  we  commonly 
think  and  speak  and  write.  It  does 
this  because  Greek  and  Latin  are 
specimens  at  once  highly  perfect 


and  incapable  of  being  understood 
without  long  and  minute  attention* 
The  study  of  them,  therefore,  nat* 
urally  involves  that  of  the  general 
principles  of  grammar ;  whiU  their 
peculiar   excellences  illustrate  the 
points  which  render  language  clear 
and  forcible  and  beaatiful.     But  oar 
ajfplieatian  of  this  general  knowU 
edge  must  naturally  be  to  our  Ian- 
gnage ;  to  show  us  what  are  its  pe* 
culiarities,  what  its  beauties,  whal 
its  defects-^to  teach  us  by  the  pat* 
terns  or  analogies  ofl^ered  by  other 
languages,  how  the  effect  which  we 
-admire  in  them  may  be  produced 
with  a  somewhat  different  instni* 
ment.      Every  lesson   in  Latin  or 
Greek  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a 
lesson  in  English.     The  translation 
of  every  sentence  is   properly  an 
exercise  in  extemporaneous  English 
composition,  a  problem  how  to  ex* 
press,  with  equal  brevity,  clearness 
and  force  in  our  own  language,  the 
thought  which  the  original  author 
has  so  admirably  expressed  in  his.^' 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  teach* 
er  of  Rugby,  showing  the  connec- 
tion there  is  between  the  study  ot 
the  classics  and  that  branch  of  study 
which  forms  so  in>portent  a  part  of 
common  school  education.  We  meaa 
English  grammar,  including  com- 
position, which  is  too  generally  neg« 
lected  in  the  primary  schools  in  this 
country.    We  do  not  think  it  wonid 
be  wise  for  the  pupils  generally  to 
study  Latin  in  our  common  schools* 
The  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
schools  should,  in  the  main,  be  con* 
firied  to  the  rudiments  of  an  En* 
glish  education.     Still  the  advanta- 
ges of  instruction   in   the  classics 
«4iould  be  enjoyed  by  as  many  of 
the  youth  of  the  land  as  possible. 
Such  a  course  would  be  far  prefer* 
able  to  that  which  is  becoming  fash* 
ionable,  to  devote  very  much  of  the 
time  for  the  education  of  yoimg 
men  for  agricultural  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  to  the  study  at  elementary 
treatises  on  the  natural  sciences- 
most  of  which,  as  memm  of  mental 
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diacipHtte,  are  no  better  than  a 
newspaper.  It  is  deemed  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  teachers  of 
common  schools  shall  be  as  well 
famished  as  possible  for  their  work, 
but  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
work  of  improvement  will  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  that  every  teacher 
of  a  New  Enghind  common  school 
shall  be  required,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  be  himself  taught  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
engage  in  his  profession,  according 
to  that  excellent  feature  of  the  nor- 
mal school  system  in  Prussia,  which 
has  been  so  highly  extolled,  and 
which  requires  of  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  teachers^  sem- 
inaries that  he  be  instructed  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 

And  yet  the  comparatively  few 
classical  teachers  in  this  country  are 
deprived  of  that  popular  sympathy 
which  the  nnasters  of  the  Englisli 
schools  enjoy  in  full  measure,  be- 
cause the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  departments  of  instruction  are 
not  seen,  or  because  the  utility  of 
the  classics  is  feebly  or  not  at  all 
apprehended.  They  are  called  up- 
on U)  answer  the  questions,  who  are 
benefitted  by  your  teachings,  save 
at  they  may  be  useful  as  school 
drillings  ?  and  how  can  the  writings 
of  a  remote  age,  in  a  language  no 
longer  spoken,  stand  related  to  the 
wants  of  the  world  in  the  living,  ac- 
tive present?  Let  the  teacher  of 
Rugby  reply,  than  whom  no  man  of 
our  times  has  lived  with  aims  more 
intensely  practical. 

•*  The  mind  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  is,  in  all  the  essential  points 
of  its  constitution,  our  own^ — and 
not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 

S'ee  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is 
e  difierence  between  us  with 
respect  to  thoee  physical  instru- 
ments which  minister  to  our  uses 
or  our  pleasures,  though  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  had  no  steam- 
engines,  no  printing  presses,  no 
mariner's  oompass,  no  teleacopesi 


no  microscopes,  no  guapowder, 
yet  in  our  moral  and  political  views, 
in  those  matters  which  must  de- 
termine human  character,  there  is 
a  perfect  resemblance  in  these  res- 
pects— Aristotle  and  Plato  and  Cice* 
ro  and  Tacitus  are  most  untruly 
called  ancient  writers — they  are 
virtually  our  own  coutrymeo  and 
contemporaries,  their  conclus'iona 
bear  on  our  own  circumstances, 
their  information  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a 
mass  of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  il- 
lustrative of  the  great  science  of 
the  nature  of  civilized  man — they 
belong  really  to  a  modern  civiliza- 
tion like  our  own;  with  a  perfect 
abstraction  from  particular  party 
names,  which  so  much  bias  our 
judgment  in  modem  and  domestic 
instances,  they  discuss  and  illustrate 
the  principles  of  all  political  ques- 
tions, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
with  entire  freedom,  with  the  meet 
attractive  eloquence,  and  with  the 
profoundest  wisdom.'' 

There  is  one  more  mutiMil  rela- 
tion of  the  higher  and  lower  semi- 
naries of  learning,  to  which  we 
will  but  briefly  allude,  though  in  im- 
portance, it  may  exceed  all  others 
mentioned.  We  refer  to  the  common 
interest  they  have  in  relation  to  cor- 
rect principles  of  moral  discipline. 
The  modes  of  moral  discipline  may, 
by  reason  of  circutnstances,  vary  in 
dlfierent  grades  of  schools,  and 
even  in  difibrent  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  But  there  can  be  but 
one  correct  system  of  moral  disci- 
pline, the  same  in  alt  the  circum- 
stances of  childhood  or  manhood. 
The  authority  of  law  must  be  re- 
spected, there  must  be  a  willing  obe- 
dience to  it,  and  when  it  is  willfully 
broken  the  offender  must  sufier,  so 
that,  at  all  events,  the  Yaw  shall  be 
honored,  and,  if  possible,  that  be 
may  be  led  to  reformation.  At 
childhood  is  the  proper  season  to 
implant  the  principle  of  obedience 
and  a  relish  for  it  to  continue 
through  the  whole  period  of  parenml 
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ftotbority,  lo  is  the  moral  diseip^infl 
of  the  commoD  school  related  ioti- 
mately  to  that  of  the  academy  and 
the  college^  the  general  duty  of  obe<* 
dience  and  sentiments  of  respect 
which  pupils  owe  to  their  instruct* 
ors  heing  the  same  in  all  schools. 
Therefore  it  is  a  point  of  infinite 
ooncern  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
higher  seminaries  and  the  safety  of 
the  students  connected  with  them, 
that  the  right  principles  of  disci- 
pline  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all 
the  primary  schools.  And  the  re- 
lation of  schools  of  learning  of 
every  grade,  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  state,  b  in  respect 
to  no  one  point,  more  momentous 
than  in  this. 

In  all  our  colleges  and  in  most  of 
the  higher  institutions,  it  is  believed 
that  moral  discipline  is  still  adminis- 
tered on  correct  principles.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  still  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  strict  dusci pline,  and  the 
enforcement  of  extreme  penalties, 
to  secure  the  success  and  safety  of 
students  surrounded  by  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  college  life. 

But  for  the  common  school,  we 
have  heard  of  new  and  improved 
systems  of  discipline,  and  in  these 
new  systems,  though  such  terms  as 
^^  moral  disci  pline,''  "  moral  influ- 
ences," and  ^^  moral  suasion"  are 
introduced,  yet  the  word  ''  moral" 
has  such  a  meaning  as  gives  it  no 
right  to  be  associated  in  any  way 
with  the  idea  of  discipline. 

It  is  said  we  must  govern  by  the 
mUhority  of  love.  The  phrase  au^ 
thority  of  law  sounds  harsh  and  un- 
gentle, and  afiects  the  nerves  of 
those  who  are  meekly  perverse  and 
good  naturedly  obstinate,  and  ami- 
ably criminaL  The  teacher  must 
rule  by  the  law  of  love  and  all  will 
be  well ;  he  will  ever  find  a  ready 
response  to  all  his  wishes. 

Now  that  teacher  fulfils  to  his  pu- 
pib  the  law  of  love,  who  teaches  them 
to  love  the  law  and  to  reverence  its 
sanctions,  and  who  seeks  to  implant 
in  them,  if  possible,  an  ever  abiding 
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regard  for  the  rule  of  right  conduct, 
a  regard  fortified  by  the  motive  of 
fear,  yea,  of  exceeding  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  wrong  doing.  And 
to  ensure  the  habit  of  moral  obedi- 
ence, the  teacher  of  right  may,  and  in 
duty  must,  employ  adequate  means. 

What  is  there  in  the  idea  of  an 
unbending  law  of  right  that  should 
be  repulsive  to  young  minds,  that  ^ 
should  be  withheld,  that  should  be 
sofleoed  down  by  smooth  names? 
What  child  is  too  young  to  learn 
the  most  important  lesson  of  sympa- 
thy, with  the  spirit  of  what  is  de- 
scribed in  the  celebrated  words  of 
Hooker,  that  "  of  law,  no  less  can 
be  said,  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world." 

We  can  not  but  think  the  discus- 
sions that  have  prevailed,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, have  been  uncalled  for,  and 
have  been  demoralizing  in  their  ten- 
dency. There  may  be  occasionally 
instances  of  severity  in  its  use,  but 
then  there  are  means  of  redress 
and  remedy,  other  than  calling  in 
question  principles  on  which  all  au- 
thority rests.  The  exercise  of  the 
master's  right  in  the  primary  school 
to  inflict  pain  as  the  extreme  penal- 
ty of  school  discipline,  must,  under 
judicious  and  sensible  management, 
but  very  seldom  occur,  and  then 
indeed,  however  painful  it  may  be 
to  the  master,  the  moral  uses  of  it 
are  such  as  to  render  it  his  impera* 
tive  duty  to  employ  it.  The  calling 
in  question  his  right  to  use  this 
mode  of  discipline,  must  tend  great- 
ly to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
occasions  of  administering  it 

That  theory  of  school  govern- 
ment which  is  not  safe  to  announce 
from  the  teacher's  desk,  is  not  safe 
to  announce  any  where.  That  sys- 
tein  which  would  naturally  find 
sympathy  with  boys,  inclined  to  be 
idle  and  vicious,  should  never  be 
heard  of  by  them.  That  good  time, 
dreamed  of  by  radical  reformers,  is 
never  coming,  when  juvenile  de- 
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lioquents  or  aduH  crimtDals  will  be 
less  inclined  to  wrong  doing  by  the 
advocacy  of  such  a  theory  of  mor- 
al discipline.  That  good  time  is 
never  coming  when  indolence  will 
be  quickened  and  passion  checked, 
or  the  power  of  temptation  be  weak- 
ened by  such  a  notion.  That  good 
time  is  never  coming  until  human 
nature  shall  no  more  need  moral 
discipline^  being  ^^  fixed  in  virtue, 
though  free  to  fall.'' 

The  cause  of  the  discussion  is 
not,  we  are  persuaded,  that  there 
has  been  any  general  abuse  of 
power  by  the  schoolmasters,  but  the 
principle  is  unpalatable  on  which 
the  ancient  theory  of  school  disci- 
pline rests.  The  controversy  is 
analogous  in  its  causes  and  gen- 
eral bearings,  to  that  which  has 
arisen  on  the  capital  punishment 
question  and  some  other  topics  of 
a  political  character.  Retiring  from 
places  of  public  notoriety,  such 
as  the  hall  of  legislation  and  the 
pulpit,  and  avoiding  controversy 
with  the  leading  minds  who  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  engrossing 
duties  of  professional  life,  the  ad- 
vocates of  error  have  entered  the 
school  room,  and  under  the  covert 
of  a  most  zealous  regard  for  univer- 
sal education,  have  they  set  them- 
selves to  revolutionize  public  senti- 
ment by  infusing  false  notions  into 
the  minds  of  the  young,  as  to  the 
principles  of  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  thus  will  the 
safety  of  the  state  ere  long  be 
greatly  endangered  by  a  generation 
of  active  citizens  who  will  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding,  not 
the  law  of  conscience,  but  mere 
inclioatioD  as  the  right  principle  of 
action. 

If  these  wrong  notions  of  school 
discipline  shall  prevail  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  their  influence  will 
soon  extend  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions and  increase  a  thousand  fold 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  sound 
discipline  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. And  no  conservative  power 
of  any  or  all  of  our  seminaries  of 


leamiBg,  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  public  morality  and 
the  introduction  of  the  worst  priit« 
ciples  of  civil  govemfloent. 

Therefore  this  heresy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  disotpline  should  be 
watched  with  a  most  wakeful  solici- 
tude by  the  patriot  and  the  Chris- 
tian. It  is  the  ofispring  of  a  false 
philosophy  of  social  Tile,  though 
loud  in  its  pretensions  of  reform. 
It  is  a  philosophy  which  calls  crinie 
a  misfortune  or  a  disease,  and  retrib- 
utive justice  it  calls  revenge.  It  is 
the  oflspring  of  a  &lse  philanthropy, 
though  loud  in  its  professions  of  be* 
nevolence.  It  is  a  philanthropy 
which  sheds  crocodile's  tears  over 
the  merited  suflerings  of  the  guilty 
criminal,  but  has  no  sympathy  for 
outraged  justice  ;  and  thus  have  the 
forms  of  law  been  made  to  shield 
the  greatest  crimes,  and  penitentia- 
ries have  become  retreats  for  the 
insane  or  cities  of  refuge  from  the 
avenger  of  blood. 

We  shall  not  endeavor  here  to 
refute  these  monstrous  errors  farther 
than  to  say,  that  if  the  principle  of 
punishment  be  not  legitimate  which 
makes  the  criminal  a  suflTerer,  and 
those  ends  of  punishment  can  not 
be  justified  which  are  retributive, 
then  we  know  not  what  to  think  of 
the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind, 
which  has  awarded  the  highest 
honors  to  such  names  as  that  of 
Aristides  the  Just ;  of  the  elder  Cato, 
the  stern  old  Roman  Censor,  '^  who 
bad  rather  his  good  actions  should 
go  unrewarded  than  his  bad  ones 
unpunished ;"  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  could  most  cheerfully  die  rather 
than  compromise  his  integrity ;  and 
of  our  own  Marshall,  whose  love  of 
truth  and  justice  was  a  burning  pas- 
sion. How  shall  teachers  in  our 
schools  commend,  as  they  do,  these 
examples  to  the  admiration  of  their 
pupils,  and  yet  exercise  over  them 
a.  system  of  discipline  which  tends 
to  the  subversion  of  that  idea  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  love  and  the 
practice  of  which  made  tbeae  great 
Dames  immortal  ? 
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PUINCIPLES   IN   THB    ART   OF   LANDSCAPE. 


T&E  an  of  landscape*  is  wholly 
a  moderD  art  It  w  but  receotly, 
Indeed,  that  it  could  with  aoy  plao- 
mbtHty  prefbr  a  clakn  to  a  place 
among  the  arts ;  as  it  is  hot  recently 
that  any  serious  attempt  has  beeo 
made  to  reduce  it  to  aoy  artistic 
principles. 

It  is  more  than  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts,  perhaps,  an  art  of  peace. 
Only  wherecivH  quietness  and  secu- 
rity, and  consequent  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, reign  in  a  high  degree,  can  it 
well  be  cultivaled.  The  warlike 
Greek,  while  he  carried  other  arts 
of  design  to  the  highest  perfection, 
never  dreamed  of  expressing  *^  im* 
mortal  sentiments  and  divine  ideas^^ 
in  landscape ;  for  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  most  appropriate  to  such  ex- 
pression, were  in  a  great  measure 
by  his  social  habits  and  condition 
driven  from  bis  bosom.  He  could 
chisel  sentiments  of  courage  and 
heroic  endurance  in  forms  of  match- 
less beauty,  for  they  were  senti- 
ments which  his  condition  was 
every  way  fitted  to  develope  and 
strengthen;  and  such  products  of 
his  constructive  genius  were  not  so 
liable  to  perish  in  an  age  of  inces- 
sant strife  and  war.  The  sculptor 
found  in  the  solid  and  enduring  mar- 
ble, the  fittest  material  in  which 
both  to  embody  the  commanding 
ideas  of  his  age — an  age  of  martial 
heroism,  and  also  safely  to  enshrine 
the  workings  of  that  anticipating  ge- 
nius which  can  find  in  nothing  short 
of  immortality  its  end  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  reigning  ideas  of  such 
an  age  naturally  delighted,  too,  for 

*  We  think  it  time  to  drop  a  part  of 
the  cumbersome  expression,  lanascape- 
ffardening,  and  desisnate  the  art  hence- 
rorth  directly  from  the  material  oo  whicb 
it  if  employed.  Justified  as  the  detigna- 
tion  is,  by  abundant  philological  analo- 
gies, use  will  soon  wear  off  whatever  of 
harshness  or  strangenesa  may  appear  at 
fint  tn  the  expresiioQ. 


the  same  reaeoo,  in  the  massive 
stateliness,  the  solidity  and  firmnese 
of  arehtteotoiftl  forms. 

Hence  in  the  two  departments  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  Grecian 
art  particularly  developed  and  per> 
fected  itself. 

How  uncongenial  both  with  the 
material  and  the  sentiments  proper 
to  the  art  of  landscape,  was  such  an 
age  and  such  ideas.  This  art  is  the 
expression  more  of  domestic  seclu- 
sion and  tranquillity,-— of  the  mild^ 
the  gentle,  the  yielding  graces.  It 
implies  a  state  of  civil  and  social  se- 
curity and  confidence.  Strong^wall- 
ed  towns  thronged  with  a  population 
seeking  protection  and  defense  on 
the  one  hand,  and  waste,  deserted 
fields  on  the  other ;  states  condens- 
ed into  cities,  and  cities  the  common 
and  fit  designations  of  states;  ag- 
gressive warfare  for  its  own  sake, 
the  prime  element  and  characteristic 
feature  of  all  state-polity  and  all 
state-policy;  society  in  its  inmost 
structure  clannish,  if  not  Ishmael- 
itish,  and  in  its  actual  outworkings 
marauding,  pillaging,  wasting,  even 
the  humble  art  of  agriculture  hardly 
reached  in  growth  the  measure  of 
mere  neoessary  wants,  and  a  well- 
tilled,  well-stocked  field  was  regard- 
ed as  a  rare  and  admirable  achiev- 
ment  of  energy  and  skill.  The 
kitchen-garden  of  Alcinous,  Homer 
paints  with  a  poet^s  enthusiasm,  as  if 
a  prodigy  of  art ;  and  in  later  times, 
Plutarch  gives  us  but  a  sorry  view 
of  the  development  of  taste  in  this 
direction,  when  he  tells  us  the  com* 
mon  practice  in  ornamental  gardens 
was,  to  set  off  the  beauties  of  roses 
and  violets  by  intermingled  leeks 
and  onions. 

Roman  life,  at  certain  periods  of 
its  history,  admitted  more  readily 
the  culture  of  the  art  But  those 
periods  were  periods  of  luxury  and 
prodigality;    aod  Soman  gardens 
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were  rather  exbibitions  of  lavnh 
profusion  in  proprietors,  than  of  true 
taste  in  artists.  Mechanical  skill 
was  not  undervalued ;  but  it  rose  no 
higher  than  bare  imitation.  The 
ktgfaest  name  that  the  Horoaaa  could 
give  an  artist  ki  landscape,  was  en« 
(luit  designated  mere  skill  in  train- 
ing and  paring  vegetable  growths  in*^ 
to  curious  shapes  The  topiarUu 
was  first  and  chief  in  the  art ;  and 
kis  most  admired  works  were  mon- 
sters sheared  out  in  the  spray  of 
•hnibbeiy  and  trees.  Elevated  and 
pure  as  was  their  taste  for  natural 
•cenery,  and  rich  and  glowing  as 
are  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by 
their  poets,  yet  the  Romans  seem 
never  to  have  conceived  of  the  pos- 
Ability  of  true  garden  and  field  dec* 
•ration. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  art  of 
landscape  rose  hardly  to  the  first 
stage  of  development.  It  did  not 
gain  admittance  even  into  their  con- 
ceptions as  an  art  by  itself. 

During  the  barbarous  ages  that 
succeeded  the  decline  of  Roman 
civilization,  when  every  existing  art 
perished,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  new  art,  much  less  an  art  em- 
phatically of  peace,  should  arise. 
While  the  soil  was  tilled,  and  lords 
and  bishops  decorated  to  some  ex- 
tent their  palaces  and  their  courts, 
still  no  proper  art  of  landscape  had 
existence.  Indeed  the  very  name  of 
the  art  has  a  significant  historic  im- 
port. While  other  arts  have  derived 
their  names  as  their  origin  from  clas- 
sic times,  this  art  proclaims  its  re- 
cent nativity  in  the  name  it  has  taken 
Arom  our  own  expressive  vernacular. 

We  are  to  date  the  birth  of  the 
art,  in  its  proper  sense,  down  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that 
time  it  has  b^n  cultivated  at  peri- 
ods with  great  ardor  and  success. 
In  its  progress,  like  other  arts,  it  has 
had  its  schools — its  specific  phases 
and  characteristics,  determined  to  it 
by  the  character  of  the  age  or  peo- 
ple by  which  it  has  been  cultivated* 
It  wtil  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  ob- 


ject to  enumerate  and  desoribe  ia 
brief  terms,  the  several  prominent 
stages  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
art  has  been  characterized.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  from  the  descrip- 
tion, that  theee  stages  naturally  suc- 
ceed ea6h  other ;— that  not  only  was 
the  order  in  which  they  socoessively 
appeared  such  as  was  to  have  been 
anticipated  beforehand,  but  that  each 
subsequent  phase  of  the  art  was  in- 
duced and  determined  by  the  pre* 
ceding.    These  several  stages  are — 

The  French  or  Geometric ; 

The  Chinese  or  Pseudo-natural ; 

The  modem  English  or  Pictu* 
resque;  to  which  we  may  add  as 
the  last  and  highest,  but  yet  to  be 
realized— 

The  Expressive  or  True  Artistic. 

The  Frewch  or  C^eameirie  is  the 
first  in  order  of  nature,  as  it  waa 
first  to  appear  in  time.  Even  the 
Romans,  here  and  there,  seem  al- 
most to  have  attained  this  stage. 
Regularity,  straight  lines,  plane  an« 
gles,  proportion,  are  the  first,  most 
unequivocal  deviations  fW>m  irreg- 
ular nature.  Nothing  so  decisively 
indicates  that  reason,  more  or  less 
perfect,  has  been  at  work,  than  a 
straight  line.  It  tells  us  at  once 
that  rude  nature  has  been  met  and 
overcome;  and  as  art  pleases  us 
ever,  even  rude  art,  as  compared 
only  with  wild,  unreduced  nature, 
rectilinear  streets  and  walks  give 
naturally  a  pleasiug  efifect.  If  a 
higher  culture  of  the  taste  experi- 
ences no  such  pleasure,  but  even 
disgust  at  the  square  and  compass 
landscape,  it  is  only  because  it  com- 
pares it  with  a  higher,  more  truly 
artistic  method.  The  less  cultiva- 
ted taste  is  satisfied ;  for  it  has  no 
conception  of  a  higher  form  of  the 
art  And  the  first  awakenings  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit  should  not  be  frowned 
upon  because  not  mature  and  per- 
fect If  the  straight-lined  sculpture 
of  Egypt  is  despicable  by  the  side 
of  the  free  Grecian  art,  it  is  not  so 
by  the  side  of  utter  barbarisnu  If 
it  was  much  to  nse  from  the  stifiT 
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Bgyplian  to  the  graceftil  Greckm,  il 
was  more  to  wake  up  art  from  the 
dead  eleep  of  barbariaai,  and  give  it 
real  although  immature  life. 

IlltMtratioDs  of  the  geometric  style 
of  kmdseape,  are  fotmd  every  where 
in  the  first  awakeoiegs  of  taste. 
The  traveler  in  Franee  meets  it  a^ 
every  turn.  Iq  city  aad  in  couotry 
alike,  in  garden  and  park,  orchard 
and  forest,  we  find  nothing  but 
straight  lines.  The  magnificent  en- 
trance into  the  city  of  Paris,  and  its 
copy,  the  entrance  into  Milan  in 
Lorobardy — the  bold  conception  and 
work  of  Napoleon— fill  every  mind 
with  admiration.  Here  true  artistic 
propriety  demands  the  rectilinear 
style;  and  hence  the  highest  and 
truest  taste  is  satisfied.  In  Great 
Britain,  also,  are  to  be  found  not  un- 
frequent  specimens  of  this  style ;— * 
the  remains,  perhaps,  of  French  in- 
fluence on  tbe  English  mind  in  past 
ages.  It  would  have  been  well  if  it 
had  reached,  also,  some  of  the  high 
roads  whose  serpentine  course  now 
awakens  in  the  hasting  traveler  oth- 
er emotions  than  those  of  sesthetio 
pleasure.  In  our  own  country  we 
find  it  every  where  in  place  and  out 
of  place.  It  is  not  seldom  in  place ; 
for,  as  already  intimated,  the  geo^ 
metric  style  of  landscape  is  some- 
times required  by  true  principles  of 
taste.  Order,  regularity,  system, 
are  the  first  principles  of  city  life ; 
and  these  are  expressed  properly 
and  naturally  in  rectilinear  forms. 
Many  of  our  towns  are  thus  appro* 
priately  and  beautifully  laid  out  and 
decorated.  But  we  find  this  style, 
also,  in  places  altogether  unmeet. 
An  infantile  taste,  dissatisfied  with 
tbe  absence  of  all  art,  and  yet  in- 
capable of  rising  to  the  true  and  per- 
fect, reaches  the  first  stage  only,  and 
is  content.  It  has  no  conception  of 
any  higher,  and  of  course  does  not 
seek  it  nor  miss  it  Hence  every 
where,  we  find  alike,  yard  and  gar- 
den, cemetery  and  common,  all  laid 
ofiT  by  rod  and  chain.  Fences,  trees, 
shrubs,  walks,  all  r€mg$ ;  and  poor^ 


pasnve  nature,  who  had  doiie  he* 
best  to  mold  her  features  into  smiles 
of  ease  and  grace,  is  scraped  and 
shorn  and  sliced  under  the  hard 
rule  of  level  and  plummet,  till  she 
literally  gives  up  the  ghost— 4s  re«. 
dueed  to  mere  unexpressive  matter- 
Art  has  triumphed  over  nature,  in« 
deed ;  bnt  tn  so  doing  has  destroyed 
itself.  Instead  of  living,  expressivo 
art^  it  has  become  spiritless  artifice. 
Free  invention,  the  true  soul  of  art, 
has  given  place  to  mere  mathemati-. 
oal  formulas ;  and  ingenious  execu-^ 
tion  has  become  mere  mechanical 
skill,  tbe  drudge  of  models  and- 
numbers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
free  spirit  of  man  would  rest  satis- 
fied with  this  utter  annihilation  of 
natural  expressiveness  and  beauty, 
in  an  endeavor  only  to  make  it  more 
perfect  It  n  not,  perbaps,  surpri- 
sing that  in  its  efibrt  to  correct  itself, 
so  obviously  in  the  wrong,  it  should 
fall  back  on  the  opposite  extreme. 
Indeed,  the  Chinese  or  FseudO'natu^ 
ral  style  was  rationally  to  be  ex* 
pected  as  the  second  stage  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the 
art.  The  mechanical  stifiTness  of 
the  rectilinear  style,  so  utteriy  op- 
posed both  to  the  character  of  the 
material  of  the  art — living  nature, 
— and  also  to  the  character  of  the> 
sentiments  for  the  most  part  to  bo 
expressed  by  it,  naturally  drove  men 
in  their  dissatisfaction  with  it,  to  the 
closest  imitation  possible  of  irregu- 
lar  nature.  The  compass  and  the: 
chain  were  now  rejected.  Every, 
thing  was  to  be  done  as  it  should 
happen,  just  as  it  was  supposed  loi 
take  place  in  nature.  At  least,  mi* 
ture  was  to  be  imitated  as  exactly  as 
possible ;  and  the  standard  of  per« 
fection  in  the  art  was  the  utter  con- 
cealment of  all  art  The  Chinese 
carried  out  the  principles  of  this 
style  to  the  fartliest  extent  and  most 
consktently.  The  landseape,  under 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  was  to  be  a 
perfect  miniature  of  tbe  natural 
work).    Tbece  wece  to  be  rivefs 
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«B<)  lakes  imd  gmttoes  and  volleyt 
and  roouQtaina  and  pfecipicea  and 
aascades — in  short,  every  thing  that 
is  found  in  natore.  As  in  nature, 
there  are  eontrasts,  so  in  the  park 
and  garden,  ^here  must  be  jagged 
cliffs  hanging  over  luzariant  flower* 
gardens;  peatle  rivulets  suddenly 
changing  into  mountain  torrents; 
retired  groves  permeated  by  navi- 
gable canals;  broad  rivers  disap- 
pearing  in  the  earth;  the  wildest 
desolation  succeeded  by  the  highest 
cultivation.  While  nothing  was  to 
be  introduced  that  might  not  be 
found  in  the  natural  world,  nothing 
that  was  to  be  found  there  was  out 
of  place  in  the  landscape.  Hence 
old,  dilapidated  mills  were  put  upon 
the  streams;  lightning-struck  and 
half  consumed  buildings  were  thrown 
in  here  and  there ;  dead  trees  were 
transplanted,  and  decayed  logs  drag- 
ged in,  and  all  to  be  more  true  to 
nature. 

There  was  much  that  was  plausi- 
ble in  this  view  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape. It  shunned  the  repugnant 
features  of  the  mechanical  or  geo- 
metrical school.  It  admitted  df  a 
show  of  art  in  the  lower  sense — of 
the  indication  of  human  ingenuity 
and  skill.  Indeed,  the  landscape 
created  by  these  principles,  evinced 
oden  admirable  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  finish  of  execution.  It 
was,  however,  only  the  geometrical 
eye  of  the  practical  engineer  that 
measures  accurately  distances  and 
angles,  and  the  skill  of  the  mere 
mechanic  that  works  by  models. 

The  principles  of  this  style,  more- 
over, were  easily  applied.  There 
was  no  need  of  plan  or  study  of  ef- 
fect The  whole  work  was  to  pro- 
ceed hap-hazard — precisely  after  the 
supposed  course  of  nature.  Seeds 
of  future  shrubs  and  trees  were  to 
be  dropped  just  where  it  was  most 
convenient  at  the  time  to  dispose  of 
them.  Enclosures  could  be  made 
any  where  and  in  any  shape.  Groves, 
orchards,  streams,  every  thing,  were 
to  be  disposed  as  the  mecest  chance 


sbooid  dictate,  h  ftol,  tbe  ex* 
tremest  stupidity  and  indolence  were> 
preuy  sure  to  succeed  as  well  as  the 
utmost  study  and  labor. 

The  theory  itself^  toe,  sounded 
well.  What  better  than  to  imitate 
nature— the  great  product  of  divine 
skill  ?  How  better  can  nature  speak 
than  in  the  way  the  God  of  nature- 
has  bidden  her  speak  ?  Is  not  every 
style  opposed  to  this,  necessarily  un- 
natural, and  therefore  irrational  and 
absurd  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  design 
and  end  of  landscape  to  express  the 
loveliness  and  harmony  which  the 
natural  world  expresses;  and  how 
can  this  be  done  but  by  esKictly  imi- 
tating nature  ? 

The  reasoning,  at  leasts  has  proved 
conclusive  with  many  minds.  In 
Gfeat  Britain,  not  merely  among  the 
unthinking  and  unpracticed,  but  both 
among  the  theorists  and  the  practi* 
cal  artists,  this  style  has  found  ex- 
tensive advocacy  and  patronage* 
Even  Rent,  the  parent  of  the  mod- 
ern English  landscape,  with  all  bis 
high  training  as  an  artist,  adopted  it^ 
with  some  modifications  which  his 
taste  as  a  professional  painter  forced 
him  unconsciously  to  introduce,  in 
all  his  landscapes,  and  carried  it  out 
to  the  last  of  its  principles.  Even 
Kent  was  Chinese  enough  to  set  out 
dead  tre^  to  imitate  nature.  And 
Lord  Kames  dwells  on  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  style  with  unconcealed 
satisfaction.  Some  modern  writers 
regard  it  as  the  true  art  of  land- 
scape, and  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
only  alternative  of  rejecting  it  is  to 
embrace  the  repulsive  stiffness  of 
the  French  method. 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  the- 
ory is  supported  need  not  be  se- 
verely investigated  in  order  that  its 
sophistry  and  fallacbusncss  should 
be  discovered.  It  has  precisely  the 
plausibility  and  conclusiveness,  and 
no  more,  of  that  of  the  musical 
dreamer  who,  setting  oUt  with  the 
position  that  all  haroaony  of  sweet 
sounds  b  in  nature,  should  hence 
ceodude  at  imm  that  the  only  trM 
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iray  of  pTodoctDg  it  by  man  ia  to 
Oongregate  all  aound^utteriDg  thinga 
in  the  natural  world,  and  by  force 
or  persuaaioD  pot  all  together  on  one 
grand  mosical  efibrt :  and  the  effect 
of  this  Chinese  art  of  landscape  on 
a  truly  refined  taste,  ia  much  the 
same  that  we  might  imagine  the  ef- 
A»ct  to  be  on  a  well-harmonized  ear 
of  such  a  burst  and  swell  of  utter* 
anoe  from  all  that  ia  noise-making 
in  the  living  and  material  universe. 
The  transition  from  this  method 
to  the  picturesque  or  modern  Eng- 
lish was  easy  and  natural.  It  was 
r^dily  seen  and  felt  that  not  all  of 
nature  was  beautiful ;  at  least  that 
the  grand  and  lovely  of  tbe  great 
actual  world  could  not  be  daguer- 
reotyped  into  a  garden.  The  idea 
of  expre$9ion  was  now  fully  de- 
veloped ;  and  there  was  no  danger 
of  fallrog  back  upon  the  unezpress- 
tvenesB  ^  the  rectilinear  style.  Na- 
ture was  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
in  landscape,  nor  yet  servilely  copied 
in  her  mere  outward  dress,  and  that 
by  fragments  and  rents.  The  study 
of  nature  had  discovered  that  she 
had  a  voice  by  which  she  could  reach 
the  heart,  and  that  the  way  to  feel 
the  true  force  of  her  varied  tones, 
was  not  to  crowd  all  her  utterances 
together,  and  thus  turn  what  was 
sweet  and  harmonious  by  itself  into 
an  element  of  harsh  diseord  ;  but  to 
search  out  her  most  perfect  individ- 
ual harmonies,  and  transfer  them 
where  their  effect  could  be  freely 
experienced.  Claude  Lorraine  and 
the  two  PossinoB  had  shown  how 
the  harmonies  of  the  natural  world 
could  be  displayed  on  canvas ; — not 
by  exact,  servile  imitation  of  any 
one  natural  scene,  but  by  combina- 
tion of  what  was  perfect  and  lovely 
as  found  feature  by  feature,  in  di- 
verse scenes ;  and  the  art  of  land- 
scape, now,  for  the  first  time,  ad- 
vancing into  the  field  of  true  art,  ta- 
king its  measure  and  its  rule  from 
the  canvas,  demanded  congruous 
combination,  and  required  all  to  be 
subservient  to   barmoniDOS  e&ct 


In  the  geometric  school,  the  land* 
scape  was  conceived  and  planned 
from  its  outlines  on  paper  as  laid  off 
by  scale  and  dividers ;  in  the  Chi- 
nese, plans  were  all  laid  aside,  and 
the  landscape  grew  up  in  all  the 
freedom  and  unconstraint  of  uncon- 
scious nature,  or  what  amounted  to 
U)e  same,  nature  was  the  copy  and 
tbe  landscape  was  the  miniature; 
now  the  landscape  was  conceived 
and  planned,  not  from  maps  nor 
from  the  actual  world,  but  from  the 
imagined  representation  in  color  and 
in  crayon.  At  first  straight  lines 
alone  were  to  rule,  then  no  lines  at 
all,  at  least  none  imaginary  or  arti- 
ficial, and  now  the  lines  of  perspec- 
tive, light  and  shade,  and  harmo- 
nious coloring.  The  .guide  and 
rule  was  simply  harmonious  effect. 
While  the  map-like  precision,  the 
stiffness  and  leanness  of  the  recti- 
linear school,  gave  place  to  a  pictu- 
resque richness  and  variety,  the  con- 
trasts and  surprises  in  which  the 
Chinese  delighted  also  gave  way  to 
that  harmonious  composition,  which 
is  a  first  and  indispensable  charac- 
teristic of  true  art. 

This  style  may  be  denominated 
the  modem  English^  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  times  of 
Knight  and  Price;  or  the  FiciU' 
resque^  as  indicating  the  point  from 
which  the  view  of  the  art  is  taken, 
and  from  which  it  is  judged.  It  is 
the  style  now  generally  recognized 
by  the  numerous  writers  on  the  art, 
and  by  most  of  the  professed  artists 
in  landscape.  One  of  the  latest 
and  best  writers  of  this  school,  is 
Mr.  Downing ;  whose  works,  every 
where  characterized  by  a  refined 
taste  and  sound  judgment,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  landscape  hi  this  country, 
and  are  every  where  justly  esteem- 
ed of  the  highest  authority.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  leading 
work  on  this  subject,  exhibit  in  brie? 
the  conception  of  the  art  as  now  for 
the  most  part  entertained  here  and 
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in  Great  Britain.  ^^Bj  landscape 
gardening  we  understand  not  onfy 
an  imitation,  in  the  grounds  of  a 
country  residence,  of  the  general 
forms  of  nature,  but  an  expressive^ 
harmonious  and  refined  imitation." 
"  Expression  being  the  master-key 
1o  the  heart  in  all  landscapes,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  highest  imitative  sphere 
of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
consists  in  arranging  the  material 
so  as  to  awaken  emotions  of  grace, 
elegance  or  picturesqueness,  joined 
with  unity,  harmony  and  variety, 
more  distinct  and  forcible  than  are 
suggested  by  natural  scenery."*  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  while  Mr. 
Downing  speaks  of  expression^  and 
even  of  "  expression  of  sentiment, ^^ 
as  necessarily  entering  into  his  idea 
of  landscape,  yet  the  expression  h 
only  of  SBsthetic  sentiment  general- 
ly,— not  of  sentiments  which  as  ex- 
pressed become  cestbetic ; — ^in  other 
words,  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
graceful,  elegant,  or  picturesque. 

This  stage  of  the  art  is,  obviously, 
far  in  advance  of  the  preceding. 
It  brings  it  into  the  field  of  true  art 
in  the  highest  sense^-of  aesthetic 
art.  But  it  is  much  to  be  question- 
ed, whether  the  art  has  reached  per- 
fection here.  Indeed,  this  view  of 
landscape,  like  the  preceding,  ex- 
hibits rather  a  style  of  the  art,  than 
the  art  itself.  It  does  not  teach 
what  the  art  is  in  its  essential  char- 
acter,— what  consequently  it  must 
ever  be.  It  seems  to  admit  in  itself  of 
different  styles,  of  different  schools. 
It  in  fact  recognizes  two  different 
schools,  the  graceful  and  the  pictu- 
resque, which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other,  not  from  any  principle 
given  in  the  conception  of  the  art, 
and  of  itself  determining  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  80  to  speak,  but  by 
the  accidental  circumstance  that 
there  is  a  graceful  and  also  a  pictu- 
resque harmony,  as  if  these. were 
the  only  forms  of  harmonious  ex- 
pression.   It  but  lays  the  ground 

*  Landicape  Gardening,  pp.  S3, 54. 


and  excites  the  hope  of  the  erectkiii 
of  still  another  school  of  the  ait* 
It  is  but  the  proper  foreranner  and 
earnest  of  a  higher  phft8e,-*that 
which  we  have  called  the  eaprMsive 
or  true  artistic ;-— «  phase  of  which 
we  find  abundant  evidei»e  that  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  studeme 
of  the  art  had  obscure  anttcipatione 
and  preconceptions. 

The  exact  advance  made  in  this 
last  stage,  consists  in  this; — that 
while  the  picturesqne  school  regard 
the  art  as  an  art,  in  a  certain  sense, 
of  expression,  they  regard  it  as  ex* 
pressive  only  in  the  sense  of  awa- 
kening certain  emotions  of  beauty  ; 
the  expressive  or  true  artistic  regard 
it  as  expressive  of  certaiB  ideas  or 
sentiments,   which    when  thus  ex* 
pressed,  are  by  the  contemplating 
mind  apprehended  with  those  emo* 
tions  of  beauty,  as  natural  and  ne- 
cessary accompaniments  and  con- 
sequents.    The  picturesque  school 
fixes  the  eye  on  the  sesthetic  feel- 
ings awakened  by  landscape;  the 
artistic,  on  the  sentiments  or  ideas 
which,  as  expressed  in  landscape, 
naturally    awaken    those   feeling. 
The  one  constitutes  the  art  from  its 
effect ;  the  other,  from  its  power  to 
produce  it.     The  one  inquires,  con* 
sequently,  whether  such  and  such 
arrangements  and   embellishments 
consist  with  such  and  such  emotions 
of  taste ;  the  other,  what  precisely 
are  those  sentiments  which  express* 
ed  will  necessarily  produce  those 
emotions.     The  guiding  principles 
of  the  one  are  tentative   in  their 
character ;  while  in  the  other,  they 
are  rationally  predetermiaative  and 
sure.     The    artist  under   the  one 
proceeds  gropingly,  questioning  at 
every  step  whether  the  effect  is  ret 
alized  ;  under  the  other  he  proceeds 
intelligently,  knowing  that  if  the  ma- 
terials and  the  arrangement  wlitcli 
he  has  selected  as  suitable  to  the 
sentiment  to  be  expressed,  are  ac* 
tually  adopted,  the  sesthettc  ef^t,-^ 
the  perfect  satis&cttoo  of  a  refined 
taste,— -is  certain. 
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Tbe  diBtiiicliim  beUraen  the  two 
eoQceptioDs  of  the  art,  may  he  illus* 
trated  from  the  art  of  sculpture. 
The  merely  picturesque  sculptor 
takes  his  hlock  of  marble,  aod  chips 
off  here  aud  there,  till  a  form  is  at 
last  reached  which  is  aesthetic  or 
tastefuL  It  may  be  a  Jupiter  or  a 
Venus,  an  Apollo  or  a  Pan.  That 
with  him  is  a  merely  incidental  thing. 
What  he  has  aimed  at,  is  to  develop 
a  form  of  grace  or  a  form  of  ma* 
jesty ;  and  he  has  chipped  away  till 
he  has  found  it.  The  truly  artistic 
•oulptor  first  selects  the  sentiment 
or  character  which  he  is  to  express, 
— authority  or  tenderness,  intellec- 
tual force  or  a  chaste  sensibility, — 
and  then  with  this  sentiment  or  char- 
acter as  the  modeling  image  in  his 
mind  directing  every  blow,  proceeds 
to  chisel  out  a  Jupiter  or  a  Venus, 
an  Apollo  or  a  Diana,  knowing  that 
if  the  execution  answer  to  the  de- 
sign, the  product  will  be  one  of  per- 
fect taste,  and  satisfy  every  aesthetic 
sense. 

This  general  sketch  of  the  stages 
of  the  art  of  landscape,  indicates  at 
once  the  guiding  principles  in  the 
practical  application  of  it; — an- 
swers, in  other  words,  the  question. 
How  am  I,  in  my  desire  to  arrange 
aod  invest  my  grounds  in  true  taste, 
to  proceed  ?  1  am  not,  obviously, 
IQ  send  for  scale  and  dividers,  and 
map  out  my  grounds  by  mathemati- 
cal lines,  along  which  I  am  to  place 
my  fences,  my  walks,  my  shrubs 
aiul  trees.  I  am  not  to  send  for  a 
Chinese,  and  bid  him  go  and  survey 
the  face  of  nature  everywhere,  and 
then  come  and  stamp  an  exact  im- 
age of  it  in  daguerreotype  miniature 
on  my  little  piece  of  earth,  taking  es- 
pecial care  to  imitate  the  stranse, 
the  incongruous,  the  grotesque,  me 
monstrous.  I  am  not  to  so  to  the 
painter,  and  bid  him  spread  out  for 
me  on  canvas  a  scene  soft,  quiet, 
graceful,  or  wild,  bold  and  grand, 
although  expressive  of  no  particular 
sentiment,  that  I  may  copy  it  in 
landscape.     I  am  not  to  grope  my 
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way  along  in  the  dark,  trying  thie 
experinnent  and    that,  and    all   in 
search  of  some  general,  indescriba- 
ble effect  of  beauty.     My  work  is 
all  an  intelligent,  rational  work, — 
a  work  of  study  and  forecast,  as  is 
work  in  every  art,  but  a  work  defi- 
nite, simple,  sure.     I  am  to  ascer- 
tain what  sentiments  or  ideas  are 
susceptible  of  being  expressed  in 
laiidscape,  and  under  the  limitations 
of  my  own  individual  resources  and 
command  of  materials.     I  am,  out 
of  these  sentiments  and  ideas,  to  se- 
lect what  particularly  I  will  express. 
With   the  sanxe  block  of  marble, 
susceptible  of  being  chiseled  into 
the  form  of  a  Jupiter  or  an  Apollo, 
I   will    not  strive   to  express  both 
and  effect  neither ; — with  the  same 
grounds,  endeavor  to  express  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  appropriate  to 
a  town-common  and  a  retired  villa, 
a  nobleman's  park  and  a  peasant's 
door-yard.     I  will  determine  upon 
the  specific  character  of  sentiments 
and  ideas  which  I  will  express ;  and 
will  then  from  the  study  of  my  ma- 
terials, the  character,  the  extent,  the 
shape  and  surface  of  my  ground, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  shrubbery, 
trees,  and  other  material  of  ground- 
investiture  at  my  disposal,  select  and 
dispose  so  as  to  express  precisely 
this  character  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments.     Proceeding  thus,   if   that 
good  Providence  which  has  arranged 
all  nature  in  forms  of  taste,  and  ru- 
dimentally  disposed  its  various  ele- 
ments to  assume  shapes  of  beauty 
and  loveliness,  smile  benignant  on 
my  work,  I  may  rationally  expect 
success ;  and  in  each  revolving  sea- 
son, my  own  sense  meanwhile  ex- 
cited, trained,  and  made  more  quick 
to  beautiful  impressions,  may  wit- 
ness some  new  grace  expanding, 
some  new  feature  of  loveliness  un- 
folding, and  all  the  diverse  expres- 
sions of  the  varied  scene  harmoni- 
zing more  and  more  into  that  unity 
of  beauteous  life,  which  shall  per- 
fectly satisfy  my  aesthetic  sense. 
But  there  are  certain  assumptions 
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in  this  general  answer,  which  U  may 
he  tiecessary,  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  estahtish  its  truth,  to  examine 
more  particularly  and  distinctly. 

It  is  assumed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  possible  to  express  certain 
ideas  and  rational  sentiments  in 
landscape; — to  emhody  them  in 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  This  truth 
is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  demonstra« 
ted  by  the  analogies  of  all  expressive 
art  The  sculptor  and  the  painter, 
certainly,  have  tested  the  capabili* 
ties  of  even  inanimate  matter  to  em- 
brace  ideas  and  to  speak  them  forth 
in  most  moving  utterances.  The 
architect,  also,  who  fills  one  depart- 
ment of  the  more  comprehensive 
art  of  landscape,  counts  confidently 
on  the  susceptibility  of  rude  matter 
to  incorporate  into  itself,  under  the 
control  of  art,  sentimeotb  that  thus 
expressed,  shall  be  Sc^and  felt; 
and  in  many  a  maj^tic  temple, 
many  a  solemn  cathedral,  many  a 
rustic  cottage,  he  has  spoken  them 
forth  in  tones  commanditig^  on  the 
heart.  He  has  formed  them  forth, 
not  by  gropingly,  tentatively  aim-^ 
ing  at  a  general  pleasing  efiect;  but 
by  possessing  himself  firmly  of  the 
rational  sentiments  he  is  to  express 
and  then  proceeding  to  express  them 
under  the  laws  of  artistic  invention 
and  execution.  Art  can  embody 
ideas  then  in  the  most  rude  and  un- 
impressible  matter. 

But  such  sentiments  are  every 
where,  in  fact,  expressed  in  living 
nature.  There  are  scattered  every 
where  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
scenes  of  loveliness  and  grandeur. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  still  green 
vale ;  there  is  grandeur  in  the  tall 
wide-branched  oak ;  there  is  grace 
in  the  easy  sweep  of  the  bending 
willow :  and  it  is  lawful  to  go  back 
of  the  effect  and  inquire  why  such 
objects  and  scenes  are  grand  or 
lovely  or  graceful.  We  may  feel 
the  beauty  and  forget  in  our  rapture 
to  explain  to  ourselves  the  causes. 
We  may  feel  it  and  be  unable  to 
follow  up  the  emotion  to  its  souroe, 


ts  we  beHeve  flnich  where  ws  neither 
see  nor  can  see  evidence.  Our 
powers  are  not  acute  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  cause 
or  ground.  But  we  are,  notwith* 
standing,  authorixed  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  the  question,  and  may, 
on  a  sufficiently  large  inductton, 
justify  its  correctness.  The  raia> 
bow  is  beautiful,  because  it  utters, 
in  its  easy  arch  and  its  bright  and 
delicately  blended  hues,  sentiments 
of  peace  and  purity.  It  ie  not  poe- 
try but  the  truest  philosophy,  that 
through  it  hears  him  who  bent  and 
painted  it,  speak  thus  to  those  of 
his  creatures  whom  he  has  formed 
in  his  own  image  and  has  so  formed 
precisely  that  he  might  thus  speak 
to  them  holy,  rapturous  thoughts. 
It  is,  in  like  manner,  the  peace  and 
security,  sentiments  most  dear  to 
the  human  heart,  uttered  in  the  se« 
eluded  valley,  the  force  and  endur- 
ance expressed  in  the  mt^estic  oak, 
the  freedom  and  exemption  from  all 
foreign  constraint  imaged  in  the 
sweeping  willow,  that  awaken  in  us 
the  emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur 
and  grace,  which  we  foel  when  we 
contemplate  these  several  objects. 
All  beauty  is  thus  but  truth  invested, 
embodied  in  material  or  intellectual 
forms.  And  so  far  from  question* 
ing  whether  rational  sentiments  csA 
be  expressed  in  material  forms,  we 
may  rathef'  question  whether  the  di- 
vine architect  of  this  whole  physioal 
universe,  so  constituted  and  ordain^ 
ed  it  for  any  other  purpose  than 
this — that  it  might  be  a  fit  medium 
of  communicating  thought  and  sen- 
timent ; — ^whether  the  lughest,  best, 
altogether  the  most  rational  view  we 
can  take  of  it,  is  not  to  regard  it  but 
as  the  hook  of  Ood,  in  which,  on 
every  page,  are  recorded  for  man^s 
inspection  and  study  in  intelligi- 
ble, moving  language,  hb  Master^ 
teachings. 

It  is  implied  further  in  the  answer 
that  has  been  given,  that  theerealor 
of  landscape  may  and  must  grasp 
the  particular  sentiment  or  seati- 
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to  be  eiproMad.  Both  the 
poMiblltty  ami  the  oecaisity  of  tbia 
are  iinpiiadi  aod  may  need  viodica* 
tioiu  It  is  not  inaaot  that  scenes  or 
objects  really  beautiful  may  aot,  by 
some  rare  possibility,  be  the  efiact 
of  what  we  call  mere  accideat.  A 
man  may  shut  his  eyes,  perhaps, 
and  toss  away  bis  seeds,  and  a  beau- 
tiful grove  may  spring  up  or  a  love- 
ly bed  of  Bowers.  For  nature  does 
not  work  blindfold  in  carrying  out 
blindfolded  man^s  beginniogs.  Biit 
to  proceed  with  rational  hope  of 
success,  the  sentiments  to  be  ex* 
pressed  must  be  known  beforehand. 

This  is  possible  to  a  sufficient  ex* 
tent  at  least.  The  individual  senti* 
Baents  and  ideas,  suitable  to  be  ex- 
pressed at  all  in  SBsthetic  material 
forms,  have  not  been  fully  enumera- 
ted and  classed ;  nor  liave  they  been 
so  distributed,  in  reference  to  the 
difl[ereat  departments  of  art,  as  to 
enable  us  at  once  to  say  what  are 
the  particular  sentiments  suitable  for 
expression  in  landscape.  But  the 
classes  of  sentiments  may  be  so  de- 
scribed as  to  leave  this  part  of  his 
work  open  and  plain  to  the  artist. 

The  elements  of  beauty,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  aasthetic  ideas  and 
sentiments,  may  be  arranged  into 
three  classes.  The  first  embraces 
those  of  a  purely  rational  charac- 
ter, implying  an  aim  and  some  kind 
of  relaiioDship.  They  are  such 
specific  ideas  as  those  of  unity,  fit- 
ness, proportion,  harmony  and  the 
like.  Every  eesthetic  prod  uct,  every 
landscape  must  have  unity.  This 
our  rational  nature  requires;  and 
all  taste  has  its  seat  in  the  rational 
part  of  our  being.  It  must  have 
one  end,  and  to  this  one  end  every 
thing  must  be  subservient.  If  the 
architecture  in  a  landscape  furnish 
the  leading  and  controlling  element, 
then  the  selection  and  disposition  of 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  must  cor- 
respond. A  cheerful  cottage  can 
not  be  at  one  with  gloomy  pines  or 
haughty  oaks ;  nor  a  majestic  tem- 
ple or  stately  halls  with  flower-beds 


aad  light  shrubbery*    If  the  gtound 

is  to  furnish  the  prevailing  element, 
then  the  architecture  must  yield; 
and  sculptured  columns  and  carved 
vases  must  not  be  forced  into  the 
same  scene  with  rugged  clifis  and 
wild  waterfalls;  nor  mossy  arbors 
or  thatched  bowers  be  stuck  ia 
parterres  of  roses.  Such  combina- 
tions are  but  irrational  jargon  and 
oonfusiom  They  utter  nothing; 
certainly  nothing  beautiful.  So  fit- 
ness, in  the  large  comprehension  of 
the  term,  embracing  adaptedness 
to  the  design,  the  materials,  the  re- 
sources, the  place,  and  proportion 
or  just  relationship,  and  harmony 
between  the  parts,  all  enter  into 
every  just  conception  of  a  piece  of 
art.  These  several  relations  which 
noay  be  embraced  under  the  gener- 
ar  term  of  propriety^  the  artist  in 
landscape  must,  at  the  outset,  have 
firmly  apprehended.  As  ideas  ac- 
tually enthroned  in  his  designing 
mind,  they  must  preside  over  his 
entire  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  everywhere  be  expressed.  They 
are  the  primary  controlling  elements 
or  conditions  of  all  beauty.  As  ly- 
ing in  our  rational  nature  generally, 
and  so  existing,  in  a  sense,  prior  to 
all  proper  aesthetic  sentiments,  they 
must  ever  control  the  latter  and  give 
law  to  them.  They  can  never  be 
violated  or  overleaped. 

The  second  class  of  se-sthetic  ele- 
ments embraces  those  which  address 
themselves  more  directly  to  the  emo- 
tive or  afiective  part  of  our  nature. 
They  are  designated  in  language  by 
the  sentiments  themselves,  as  cheer- 
fulness, tranquillity,  dignity,  and 
the  like,  or  by  the  states  or  condi- 
tions which  awaken  them,  as  retire- 
ment, seclusion,  authority,  and  the 
like.  This  class  of  elements  differs 
essentially  from  the  first  The  first 
are  rather  negative  conditions  of  all 
beauty  ;  these  are  positive  elements 
and  constituents  of  beauty.  The 
former  enter  into  every  product  of 
true  art,  preside  over  its  production, 
appear  everywhere  in  it,  can  not  be 
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•et  aside  or  disregarded  ;  the  latter 
are  not  always  necessary.  There 
may  be  true ,  beauty  where  only  the 
rational  elements,  unity,  fitness,  pro- 
portion, combine  with  the  elements 
that  remain  to  be  named,  as  consti- 
tuting the  third  of  our  divisions. 
Where  the  rational  elements  alone 
appear,  we  have  only  useful  arts, 
not  elegant,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion that  has  been  more  commonly 
received.  The  introduction  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  this  second  class 
immediately  elevates  the  product  to 
the  rank  of  the  fine  arts.  But  these 
sentiments  can  not,  like  the  ideas  of 
the  first  class,  all  combine  in  the 
same  object.  They  are  exclusive 
of  each  other.  The  sentiments  of 
secluded  cheerfulness  and  of  tran- 
quil security,  the  sentiments  which 
domestic  landscape  should  ever  ex- 
press, are  incompatible  with  the 
solemn  awe  and  dignity  with  which 
church-yard  scenery  should  be  in- 
vested. In  the  selection  of  the  sen- 
timents of  this  class,  accordingly, 
begins  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
discriminating  taete  of  the  creator 
of  landscape.  He  is,  from  among 
them,  to  determine  what  shall  con- 
sist with  the  great  object  of  his  work. 
As  his  art  consists  essentially  in  ex- 
pression, he  must,  as  a  rational 
artist,  determine  what,  specifically, 
he  will  express.  Otherwise  he 
must  proceed,  without  intelligence, 
by  hap- hazard  guesswork,  and  his 
success  must  turn  on  the  caprice  of 
mere  chance. 

Public  grounds  should  certainly 
express  the  sentiments  appropriate 
to  public  life ;  and  these  must  vary 
specifically  with  the  specific  aspects 
of  public  life  which  present  them- 
selves in  difierent  scenes.  The 
church  has  its  associations ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  dignity,  au- 
thority, order,  common  to  all  the 
scenes  of  socially  organized  life, 
must  here  be  specifically  nnodified 
and  characterized  by  the  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  solemnity,  awe, 
reverence*    purity    and   seclutioD. 


The  market,  the  oommon,  the  malt, 
each  has  its  circle  of  sentinoents 
peculiar  to  itself;  while  the  halls  of 
justice  and  of  legislation  demand  ia 
all  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
them,  as  well  as  in  their  own  arobi* 
tectural  plan  and  execution,  the  ei^ 
pression  of  those  sentiments  which 
such  scenes  of  social  life  are  fitted 
to  inspire.  Private  life,  too,  has  its 
class  of  sentiments  which  true  taste 
will  ever  aim  to  impress  on  all  the 
olijects  with  which  it  is  locally  asso- 
ciated. 

This  diversity  of  sentiments,  prop^ 
er  to  appear  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  landscape,  no  rational 
artist,  no  man  of  refined  taste  will 
overlook.  And  it  need  not  be 
shown  by  more  detailed  illustration, 
with  how  much  more  intelligence 
and  satisfaction  and  confidence,  the 
work  of  disposing  and  embellishing 
grounds  in  whatever  circumstances, 
in  public  or  in  private,  will  proceed, 
when  the  artist  has,  beforehand, 
determined  the  exact  sentiment 
which  he  is  to  express,  and  has  that 
firmly  apprehended  sentiment  to 
guide  him  in  every  step  of  his  pro« 
gress. 

The  third  department  of  elenjent- 
al  beauty  is  denominated  by  the 
comprehensive  term,  grace^  and  is 
founded  in  the  free  activity  of  our 
nature.  This  term,  as  applied  to 
matters  of  taste,  can  not  be  more 
philosophically  and  accurately  defin- 
ed, than  as  "  the  expression  of  free- 
dom.*'  Whatever  is  properly  de- 
nominated graceful,  will  ever  be 
found  to  arise  from  free  action,  di- 
rectly or  remotely ;  and  every  gen- 
uine expression  of  freedom  is  prop- 
erly characterized  as  graceful. 

Even  in  the  physical  world,  every 
manifestation  of  grace  images  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  freedom  un- 
constrained. The  meandering  riv- 
ulet is  graceful  while  it  seems  to 
choose  its  own  course  and  winds 
"  by  its  own  sweet  will."  It  ceases 
to  be  graceful,  when  becoming  the 
pitohing,  foaming  torrent,  its  free 
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^  course  is  constrained  and  checked 
by  foreign  violence  or  obstruction* 
The  bending  willow  sweeps  grace- 
ftilly  because  it  seems  to  move  un* 
constrained  and  in  perfect  freedom. 
The  gambols  of  the  frisking  lamb, 
the  curvetings  of  a  frolicsome  steed, 
are  graceful  because  they  betoken 
suppleness  of  joint,  flexile  muscle, 
in  short,  freedom  from  all  constraint 
arising  from  outer  force  or  inner 
weakness. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  instances 
of  the  other  department  of  grace — 
tfie  grace  of  repose.  The  grace  of 
repose  differs  from  the  grace  of  mo« 
tion  only  in  this — that  it  fixes  the 
eye  on  the  effect  of  fVee  motion, 
while  the  latter  turns  the  attention 
OQ  the  motion  itself.  It  ever,  con* 
sequently,  implies  motion,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, ever  suggests  freedom. 
We  awaken  the  sentiment  of  grace 
in  repose,  when  we  contemplate, 
for  instance,  the  delicately  turned 
features  of  supple  infancy  ;  and  if 
we  suffer  our  gaze  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  mere  picturing  surface  to 
the  actual  substance  imaged  upon  it, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  free  mo- 
tions of  innocence,  unperverted  and 
undistorted,  put  forth  in  the  yielding 
muscle  of  infancy. 

All  expressions  of  grace,  thus, 
even  in  the  physical  world,  are  but 
images  of  freedom  ;  and  to  the  soul 
that  has  been  trained  in  a  true 
SBSthetic  culture,  ever  speak  forth 
this  high  element  of  a  rational  na- 
ture. To  such  a  soul  the  great  ar- 
tist reveals  himself  in  all  the  forms 
of  grace  that  the  visible  creation 
wears.  With  true  unerring  vision, 
as  truly  as  the  elevated  spirit  sees 
peace  and  purity  imaged  In  the  still, 
deep  azure  of  the  sky,  or  majesty  in 
the  shore-clasping  ocean,  such  a  soul 
discerns  in  all  these  forms  of  grace, 

**  The  onambicnons  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  luster  to  on  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rwling 
worlds.'* 

All  eesthetic  grace  reveals  thus  at 
once,  a  deity  in  nature,  as  it  images 


a  moral  element  there  which  cah 
only  belong  to  a  moral  creator  and 
disposer;  and  furnishes  an  incom- 
parably higher  evidence  to  every 
cultivated  spirit  of  his  being  and  his 
nature,  than  any  arguments  of  fit- 
ness or  of  adaptation. 

Grace,  as  thus  the  expression  of 
the  highest  element  of  our  nature, 
the  peculiarly  and  strictly  moral  ele- 
ment, is  the  highest  form  of  beauty. 
And  the  artist  who  would  rise  in 
his  landscape  to  the  most  pleasing, 
most  impressive  exhibitions  of  beau- 
ty, must  apprehend  firmly  this  ele- 
ment and  give  it  expression  wher- 
ever it  may  find  a  place.  It  can 
not  everywhere  appear.  Freedom 
must  be  controlled  by  rule  and  law ; 
and  grace  must  9ubmit  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  propriety  and  fitness  that 
rule  with  absolute  sway  all  things 
rational.  Architecture  must  have 
straight  lines  and  angles.  Streets 
and  roads  must  minister  to  their 
proper  end  and  design — conven- 
ience, and  must  be  oAen  direct ; 
while  grace  rejects  straight  lines 
and  angles,  inasmuch  as  they  imply 
constraint.  Yet  grace  can  find  ad- 
mission, at  least  to  some  extent ; — 
particularly  in  private,  domestic 
landscape,  is  it  capable  of  entering 
in  perfect  conformity  with  all  the 
rational  elements  to  be  expressed, 
of  unity,  fitness  and  proportion  ;  and 
there,  above  all,  should  the  great 
lesson  of  man's  moral  nature  every- 
where be  inscribed,  that  the  image 
may  be  stamped  by  ever  continued 
repetition  on  the  forming  spirit  of 
unconscious  childhood,  and  so  ever 
in  maturing  life  recall  and  foster 
the  substantial  truth  itself. 

The  answer  that  has  been  given 
to  the  question.  What  are  the  guiding 
principles  in  the  art  of  landscape, 
implies  thus,  that  there  are  senti- 
ments to  be  expressed  which  the 
artist  may  and  must  firmly  appre- 
hend, in  order,  confidently  and  in- 
telligently, to  prosecute  his  work. 

This  answer  implies,  moreover, 
that  he,  with  equal  firmness  and  in- 
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Mtectoal  clearnosit  appnrefaeiKl  the 
materials  and  the  mode  of  arraDge- 
meotf  by  means  of  which,  and 
through  which  he  is  to  express  these 
sentiments.  The  assumption,  there- 
fore, of  the  possihiiity  and'  the  ne- 
cessity of  (his  firm  apprehenstoa 
remains  to  be  vindicated. 

Of  the  possibility,  generally,  of 
expressing  esthetic  sentiments  and 
ifieas  in  the  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
enough  has  already  been  said. 
And  to  him  who  has  schooled  him- 
self in  nature,  who  has  been  wont 
to  throw  himself  under  the  influence 
of  the  outer  world,  and  to  mark  the 
diverse  character  of  those  influen- 
ees  as  determined  by  diverse  soenee 
and  objects,  little  in  addition  need 
be  said  to  show  the  possibility  of 
expressing,  in  appropriate  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  the  specific  elements 
of  landscape  expression  that  have 
been  enumerated.  It  is  hardly  po- 
etry, or  if  poetry,  it  is  poetic  truth 
to  say,  that  every  vegetable  struct- 
ure and  form,  from  the  low  creep- 
rag  vine  to  the  tall  spreading  oak, 
has  its  own  expression ;  while  the 
unlimited  permutation  of  groups 
and  combinations,  both  in  kind  and 
in  place,  shows  a  range  and  scope 
of  diversified  expression  as  unlimit- 
ed. It  would  almost  be  a  reflection 
on  the  divine  artificer  of  the  imi- 
verse,  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  objects  of  the  vegetable  world 
do  not,  in  some  sufficient  degree, 
correspond  in  variety  of  character 
with  the  variety  of  sentiments,  that 
hi  his  constitution  and  investiture  of 
nature,  he  has  shown,  may,  and  for 
man's  benefit  should  be  imaged  in 
landscape. 

The  aesthetic  student  of  nature 
has  without  difficulty  learned  the 
character  of  each  form  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  to  him  it  has  become 
an  easy  task  to  translate  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  each  into  its  prop* 
er  oesthetic  sentiment.  The  reverse 
act,  to  image  forth  the  sentiment  ia 
tree  and  vine  and  shrub  and  flower, 
ii  more  uncommoa,  or  even  more 


dtffcuit,  is  the  more  pleesing  eflbrt  ' 
of  a  creative  mind. 

Tlie  expression  of  sesthetio  ele- 
ments by  arrangement,  requires  a 
higher  skill.  Here  forecast  is  nec- 
essary. Here  is  needed  that  high 
imaginative  power,  the  roost  esseo* 
tial  and  most  characteristic  element 
of  artistic  genius — ^the  power  to  con- 
iMruct  proposed  forms  of  beauty 
from  materials,  various,  multiform, 
and  rude.  Out  of  -the  countless 
possible  forms  which  diverse  ar- 
rangements of  given  materials  may 
furnish,  he  is  to  keep  ia  his  mind 
steadily  his  own  ideal  expression^ 
and  then  pass  before  his  view  the 
successive  possible  groups  and  com- 
binations till  the  desired  antitype 
appear.  Yet  this  is  the  common 
labor  of  every  artist— 

To  arrest  the  fleetio^  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind  and  hold  them  ftst, 
And  force  them  lit,  till  he  haa  penciled  off 
A  faithful  likenesa  of  the  forma  be  views ; 
Then  to  diapoae  his  copies  with  such  art 
That  each  may  find  its  moat  propitious  ligbt, 
And  ahine  by  ailoation  hardly  leaa 
Than  by  the  labor  and  the  akill  it  cost. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  degrees  in  the  richness 
of  the  expression  are  admissible, 
even  when  the  same  sentiment  is 
imaged  in  the  landscape.  The  col- 
oring, so  to  speak,  may  be  Rubens- 
like, deep  ai)d  strong;  or  in  the 
manner  of  Guido  Reni,  little  more 
than  bare  light  and  shade.  The 
composition  may  vary  from  tlie  ex- 
tremest  simplicity  to  the  most  crowd- 
ed denseness  in  almost  every  kind 
of  landscape  expression ;  and  the 
artist  may  consult  his  own  skill  hi 
the  degree  of  richness  he  will  im- 
part to  his  work. 

This  department  of  his  labor  im- 
plies an()  requires  {esthetic  culture* 
He  who  knows  nothing  of  the  ca- 
pability of  expressing  sentiment  re- 
siding in  the  vegetable  world,  who 
has  never  felt  the  power  of  scenery 
gravQ  or  gay,  on  his  own  heart,  or 
when  impressed  has  never  followed 
out  the  efleet  to  its  producing  cause, 
may  well  decline  the  work  of  adept- 
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iKftgreunds  to  arathetic  expreMton. 
6ut  he  who  would  labor  iotelligentiy 
tod  with  coniideDoe  rouat  certainly 
know  beforehand,  what  materials 
and  what  arraagemeBt  will  best  ex* 
press  the  character  of  beauty  be 
desires^ 

The  exposition  that  has  been 
given  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
practical  landscape,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
sufiice  to  show  that  this  is  a  true 
art  in  the  highest  sense ;  that,  if  wa 
adopt  the  principle  in  the  broadest 
import,  ^^  To  spirit,  can  only  spirit 
speak ;  only  where  an  idea  shines 
forth  do  we  recognize  true  art,"* 
landscape  is  yet  not  excluded.  The 
very  soul  of  landscape  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  rational  sentiment  or  idea. 

It  is  an  art  that  may  be  cultivated 
by  all.  The  rudest  peasant,  as  he 
may  feel  the  power  of  beautiful  and 
graceful  form  in  landscape,  is  so 
Hir  endowed  with  the  power  of  cre- 
ating it ;  while,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  art,  its  power  may  be  exert- 
ed in  beautifying  the  scanty  garden- 
plot  as  well  as  in  embellishing  and 
enriching  the  roost  extended  park 
or  field. 

It  is  an  art,  like  every  Dther,  re- 
quiring study  and  labor.  A  half 
bourns  effort  with  rule  and  measure 
will  not  suffice  to  create  expressive 
landscape.  Nor  will  the  want  of 
all  care  or  thought,  save  only  to 
shun  the  stiffness  of  geometrical 
lines,  of  course  secure  the  expres- 
sion of  real  beauty,  such  even  as  is 
sometimes  found  in  nature  unadorn- 
ed by  art.  Mere  irregularity  is  not 
natural  beauty.  There  may  be 
beauty  in  the  individual  tree  or 
shrub,  while  there  is  no  beauty  of 
arrangement  or  combination — the 
essential  thing  in  landscape*  expres- 
sion. ^^  Elegance,"  to  quote  still 
again  the  garden-poet  of  our  liter- 
ature, 

^*  Elegance,  ebief  spice  the  garden  diowi 
And  most  attractive,  la  the  fair  retnlt 
Of  thought — the  creature  of  a  polished  mind/' 

•  Ficker. 


It  is  an  art,  moieoTer,  ihat  loves 
the  light.  The  groping,  tentative^ 
it  scorns.  Its  work  is  in  intelligence 
throughout.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  true  artist  proceeds  in  distinct 
appreheteion  of  his  object  and  his 
way.  He  errs  not,  therefore,  and 
hie  result  is  sure. 

It  is  an  art,  still  further,  self-suf- 
ficing and  independent.  Architect* 
ure  it  indeed  embraces  as  a  part  of 
its  own  province.  Bat  the  recourse, 
so  oAen  made,  to  eke  out  its  imag- 
ined poverty  and  leanness,  to  the 
products  of  the  chisel  and  the  pen- 
cil, wrongs  the  art ;  and  the  wrong 
is  generally  resented.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  elegant  Herder,^  where 
this  beautiful  art  beautifies  a  land, 
no  statues  are  needed  on  the  way. 
In  full  life  there  meet  us  with  their 
gifts,  Pomona,  Ceres,  Pales,  Ver- 
tumnus,  Sylvanus,  Flora."  Where 
we  have  the  living  original,  inani- 
mate copies  are  out  of  place.  In 
the  manifbld  forms  and  products  of 
vegetable  life,  is  supplied  to  the  in- 
genious artist  all  the  materials 
which  the  fullest  and  richest  ex- 
pression can  require.  Under  the 
mild  sun  of  Italy,  arches  and  vases 
and  statues  may  possibly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  villa,  as  in  harmony 
with  the  general  landscape  effect. 
But  even  there  the  admiring  traveleri 
&Aer  passing  out  of  the  rich  galle- 
ries of  proper  in-door  art — of  stat- 
uary and  painting,  feels  no  disposi- 
tion to  stop  and  study  the  sculptured 
forms  which  line  his  path  to  the 
true  and  pure  landscape.  And 
when  he  gives  up  his  spirit  to  the 
full  power  of  majestic  forest  and 
fiower-enameled  lawn,  or  winding 
stream,  and  sloping  hill-side,  various 
yet  harmonious,  natural,  yet  breath- 
ing rational  sentiment,  he  gladly 
overlooks  and  drops  from  view 
the  coarse,  storm-pelted  statuary 
which  a  prodigal,  not  a  refined, 
art  has  scattered  here  and  there. 
In  ruder  climes,  the  bolder,  sterner 
forms  of  architecture  alone  can  be 
admitted ;  and  these  only  as  propri- 
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tijr,  fibNn  to  end,  «tiaU  evident]  j 
xeqaire. 

It  is  an  art,  moreover,  of  the 
highest  moral  value.  All  true  art, 
V  indeed,  embodies  a  moral  sentiment 
or  idea.  The  inner  Jife  «)d  spirit 
in  every  true  aesthetic  work,  in 
every  true  aesthetic  object  or  scene, 
is  this  moral  ylea  which  inhabits  and 
animates  it.  But  landscape  is  of 
ail  arts  the  most  expressive  of  mor- 
al truth.  Even  the  unthbking  child 
feels  its  elevating,  graoe-inspiring 
influence.  The  unfolding  spirit  un- 
der the  constant  power  of  express- 
ive landscape,  will  mould  itself  into 
the  forms  of  beauty  and  grace 
which  are  ever  impressed  upon  it. 
Abstract  rule,  cold  precept,  arbitra- 
ry authority,  necessary  as  they  are, 
will  yet  yield,  in  power  to  form  to 
virtuous  sentiment,  to  the  force  of 
winning,  subduing  landscape,  ever 
teaching,  yet  never  obtruding,  never 
irritating,  drawing,  not  driving  to 
the  love  and  practice  of  what  is  pure 
and  graceful  and  lovely.  That 
^*  Heavea  be  near  us  in  our  infan- 
cy," need  not  be  a  poet^s  dream.  It 
should  be  a  common  reality.  In 
the  sense  of  whatever  is  pure  and 
lovely,  it  may  be  planted  around 
every  dwelling ;  may  smile  around 
every  rustic  cottage  as  on  •  every 
wide-spread  park  and  lawn.  No 
more  effective  moral  teacher  can  be 
conceived.  Happy  for  our  land  if 
all  over  its  wide  extent,  fast  as  its 
swelling  population  dot  it  over  with 
dwelling  and  shop,  with  hall  and 


lemple,  and  mark  it  off  in  yard  tad 

orchard  and  cultivated  field  and 
pasture,  the  spirit  of  taste  mighl 
breathe,  and,  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  possible,  shape  eaeh  archt* 
tectural  and  rural  labor  into  bright 
forms  of  loveliness  and  grace  that 
everywhere  should  woo  to  virtue. 
In  crowded  city  and  in  sequestered 
country  life,  in  the  scant  yard  of 
the  humble  peasant  and  on  the  wide 
domains  of  wealth  and  fortune,  in 
the  rude  hut  and  the  princely  palace, 
everywhere,  the  art  of  landscape 
may  work  with  ail  its  pleasing,  ele* 
vating  power. 

Happy,  indeed,  for  our  country, 
if  what  kind  heaven  has  placed 
within  our  power,  if  what  kind 
heaven  has  seemed  to  devolve  upon 
us  as  our  great  mission-work  and 
destiny,  neglecting  and  suffering  to 
die  the  rude  arts  of  violence  and 
war,  our  hands  and  hearts  were 
turned  to  the  great  art  of  peace— ^ 
the  tasteful  culture  and  investiture 
of  our  wide  extended  soil,  seeking 
ever  not  merely  to  derive  from 
fruitful  nature  bare  satisfaction  of 
animal  wants — mere  shelter  and 
food  for  the  body,  the  low  aim  to 
which  necessity  seems  to  have 
bound  down  the  people  of  other 
lands,  but  also,  with  this,  to  convert 
nature  into  a  minister  to  the  spirit^s 
wants,  spread  over  its  expanded 
face  images  of  what  is  true  and 
sacred,  and  make  earth  itself  thus  aa 
ever  present  picture  of  heaven. 


MEMOIR   OF    MRS.    MARY    E.    VAN   LENNEP.^ 


An  eminent  painter  once  said  to 
us,  that  he  always  dbliked  to  at- 

*  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Van  Lennep, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes, 
D.U.,  and  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van 
Lennep,  Missionary  in  Turkey.  By  her 
Mother.  Hartford:  Belknap  Sl  Ham^ 
efaly. 


tempt  th*e  portrait  of  a  woman ;  it 
was  so  difBcult  to  give  to  such  a 
picture  the  requisite  boldness  of  fea^ 
ture  and  distinctness  of  individual 
expression,  without  imparing  its 
fen4nine  character.  If  this  be  true 
in  the  delineation  of  the  outer  and 
material  form,  how  much  more  true 
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19  it  of  all  attempts  to  portray  the 
female  mind  and  heart!  If  the 
words  and  ways,  the  style  of  think- 
ing and  the  modes  of  acting,  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  biography,  have  a 
character  sufficiently  marked  to  in- 
dividualize the  subject,  there  is  dan- 
ger that,  in  the  relating,  she  may 
seem  to  have  overstepped  the  dcco- 
mm  of  her  sex,  and  so  forfeit  the 
iaterest  with  which  only  true  deli- 
cacy can  invest  the  woman. 

It  is  strange  that  biography  should 
ever  succeed.  To  reproduce  any- 
thing that  was  transient  and  is  gone, 
not  by  repetition  as  in  a  strain  of 
music,  but  by  delineating  the  emo- 
tions it  caused,  is  an  achievement  of 
high  art.  An  added  shade  of  color- 
ing shows  you  an  enthusiast,  and 
loses  you  the  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy of  your  cooler  listener.  A 
shade  subtracted  leaves  so  faint  a 
hue  that  you  have  lost  your  interest 
ia  your  own  faded  picture,  and  of 
course  can  not  command  that  of  an- 
other. £ven  an  exact  delineation, 
while  it  may  convey  accurately  a 
part  of  the  idea  of  a  character,  is 
not  capable  of  transmitting  the  more 
volatile  and  subtle  shades.  You 
may  mix  your  colors  never  so  cun- 
ningly, and  copy  never  so  minutely 
every  fold  of  every  petal  of  the 
rose,  and  hang  it  so  gracefully  on 
its  stem  as  to  present  its  very  port 
and  bearing,  but  where  is  its  fra- 
grance, its  exquisite  texture,  and 
the  dewy  freshness  which  was  its 
crowning  grace  ? 

So  in  biography,  you  may  make 
an  accurate  and  ample  statement  of 
facts, — you  may  even  join  together 
in  a  brightly  colored  mosaic  the  fair- 
est impressions  that  can  be  given  of 
the  mind  of  another — his  own  re- 
corded thoughts  and  feelings — and 
yet  they  may  fail  to  present  the  in- 
dividual. They  are  stiff  and  glar- 
ing, wanting  the  soAening  transition 
of  the  intermediate  parts  and  of  at- 
tending circumstances.  * 

An(l  yet  biography  does  some- 
times succeed,  not  merely  in  rais- 
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ing  a  monumental  pile  of  histoncal 
statistics,  and  maintaining  for  the 
friends  of  the  departed  the  outlines 
of  a  character  bright  in  their  re- 
membrance ;  but  in  shaping  forth  to 
others  a  Hfe-like  semblance  of  some* 
thing  good  and  fair,  and  distinct 
enough  to  live  with  us  thencefor- 
ward, and  be  loved  like  a  friend^ 
though  it  be  but  a  shadow. 

Such  has  been  the  feeling  with 
which  we  have  read  and  re-read  the 
volume  before  us.  We  knew  but 
slightly  her  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
and  are  indebted  to  the  memoir  for 
anything  like  a  conception  of  the 
character;  consequently,  we  can 
better  judge  of  its  probable  effect 
upon  other  minds.  We  pronounce 
it  a  portrait  successfully  taken — a 
piece  of  uncommonly  skillful  biogra- 
phy. There  is  no  gaudy  exagger- 
ations in  it,  no  stiffness,  ,no  incom- 
pleteness. We  see  the  individual 
character  we  are  invited  to  see,  and 
in  contemplating  it,  we  have  all 
along  a  feeling  of  personal  acquisi^ 
tion.  We  have  found  rare  treasure ; 
a  true  woman  to  be  admired,  a 
daughter  whose  worth  surpasses  es- 
thnation,  a  friend  to  be  clasped  with 
favor  to  the  heart,  a  lovely  young 
Christian  to  be  admired  and  re- 
joiced 'over,  and  a  self-sacrificing 
missionary  to  be  held  in  rever- 
ential remembrance.  Unlike  most 
that  is  written  to  commemorate  the 
dead,  or  that  unveils  the  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  this  is  a  cheerful 
book.  It  breathes  throughout  the 
air  of  a  spring  morning.  As  we 
read  it  we  inhale  something  as  pure 
and  fragrant  as  the  wafted  odor 
.of — 

M  -.—  old  cherry-trees 
Skeeted  with  bloMooM.'* 

We  Stand  beneath  a  serene  uncloud- 
ed sky,  and  all  around  us  is  floating 
music  as  enlivening  as  the  song  of 
birds,  yet  solemn  as  the  strains  of 
the  sanctuary.  It  is  that  of  a  life 
in  unison  from  its  childhood  to  its 
close ;  rising  indeed  like  **  an  un- 
broken hymn  of  praise  to  God.^ 
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Tbere  is  do  austerity  in  its  piety,  no 
levity  in  its  gladness.  It  shows  that 
**  virtue  in  herself  is  lovely,"  but  if 
*' goodness"  is  ever  "  awful,"  it  is 
not  here  in  the  company  of  this 
young  happy  Christian  heart. 

We  have  heard  sometimes  that 
a  strictly  religious  education  has  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  young,  and  to  mar 
its  grace  and  freedom.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  was  not  well  that 
our  sons  and  daughters  should  com*- 
mit  to  memory  texts  and  catechisms, 
lest  the  free  play  of  their  fancy 
should  be  checked,  and  they  be  ren* 
dered  mechanical  and  constrained 
in  their  demeanor,  and  dwarfish  in 
their  intellectual  stature.  We  see 
nothing  of  this  exemplified  in  this 
memoir.  One  may  look  long  to 
find  an  instance  of  more  lady-like 
and  graceful  accomplishment,  of 
more  true  refinement,  of  more  lib- 
eral and  varied  cultivation,  of  more 
thorough  mental  discipline,  of  more 
pliable  and  available  information,  of 
a  more  winning  and  wise  adaptation 
to  persons  and  times  and  places, 
than  the  one  presented  in  these 
pages.  And  yet  this  fair  fiower 
grew  in  a  cleft  of  rugged  Calvinism  ; 
the  gales  which  fanned  it  were  of 
that  "  wind  of  doctrine"  called  rigid 
orthodoxy.  We  know  the  soil  in 
which  it  had  its  root.  We  know  the 
spirit  of  the  teachings  which  distilU 
ed  upon  it  like  the  dew.  The  tones 
of  that  pulpit  still  linger  in  our 
ears,  familiar  as  those  of  that  good 
old  btUy^  and  we  are  sure  that  there 


*  "  Our  new  and  deep-toned  bell  rings 
thif  day  for  the  first  time,  callinc  us  to 
that  cnurch  we  love  to  well.  I  shall 
love  this  I  know,  though  'tis  not  the  bell 
of  my  childhood.  That  good  old  bell ! 
connected  as  it  was  with  so  many  of  the 
happiest  seasons  of  my  life — whose  tones 
were  the  familiar  ones  of  my  earliest 
nomenti;  could  I  help  loving  it?  My 
father  says,  I  shall  not  hear  that  bell  in 
Smyrna.  No,  its  tones  will  not  reach  me 
tbere.  There  will  come  a  time,  when  I 
shall  no  more  go  up  to  that  saBctuary, 
which  has  been  my  Sabbath  home  from 


is  no  pulpit  in  all  New  Englaiid  \ 
uncompromising  in  its  demands, 
more  strictly  and  severely  search- 
ing in  its  doctrines. 

But  let  us  look  moie  closely  at 
the  events  of  this  history  of  a  life, 
and  note  their  efiect  in  passing,  up- 
on the  character  of  its  subject. 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawes,  of  Hartfbrd,  Conn.,  was 
born  in  1621.  The  death  of  a  sister 
a  little  older,  and  of  two  brothers 
younger  than  herself,  lefl  her  the 
only  daughter,  and  for  some  time 
the  only  child  of  the  family.  Her 
father  says  of  her : — 

<<It  is  a  very  pleasant  remembrance 
to  her  parents,  that  from  her  earliest 
years  she  wss  a  peculiarly  affectionate 
and  dutiful  child.  Her  tender  mind 
opened  itself  in  docility  and  love;  and 
liKe  a  fresh  ffower  of  spring,  shed  forth 
the  fragrance  of  its  affections  upon  all 
around.  To  know  the  desires  of  her 
father,  or  mother,  was  enough  to  engage 
a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience.  She 
was  early  taught  that  she  was  a  sin- 
ner, and  needed  the  renewing  grace  of 
God  to  fit  her  for  his  service  and  king- 
dom ;  and  from  the  time  she  was  eight 
years  of  ace,  she  was  the  subject  of  more 
than  usually  deep  religious  impressions. 
She  felt  that  her  heart  was  not  right 
with  God  *,  that  she  needed  what  every 
human  being,  however  young,  and  how- 
ever amiable,  needs,  a  new  heart  to  be 
given  her  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  On  entering  her  tenth  year,  there  was 
a  marked  change  in  her  feelings.  The 
scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten, 
either  by  herself  or  hor  parents.  It  was 
noticed,  that,  for  some  days,  her  naind 
was  the  subject  of  intense  and  serious 
thousht.  Occasionally  the  unbidden  tear 
would  be  seen  trembling  in  the  eye,  or 


my  earliest 'tears ;  when  I  shAll  no  more 
join  in  its  boly  services.  But  1  am  not 
cast  down ;  through  my  tears,  I  can  look 
to  a  more  glorious  temple  above,  where 
God  and  the  Lamb  forever  dwell.  No, 
no ;  this  dear  place  of  worship,  that  has 
nurtured  many  plants  of  piety,  will  be 
called  mine  no  more,  when  I  depart  from 
the  home  of  my  youth ;  but  If  I  humbly 
walk  in  the  ways  of  piety,  and  lean  upon 
Jetus  for  strength,  may  I  not  hope  that 
he  will  go  with  me  in  all  my  wanaerings, 
malu|  me  bold  and  faithful  in  his  service, 
and*hat  he  will  cause  the  truths  which 
I  have  here  heard,  to  sprina  up  in  my 
heart,  and  bear  fruit  forever,  —p.  147. 
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ler,  an  inciaeDi  oocurrea  wniciiy 
r  out  her  strong  powers  of  sympathy, 
very  strikingly  illustrated  her  lorget- 
$88  of  self,  whon  she  saw  others  in 


iCMMng  ctowQ  tkB  che«fc,  tUl,  mm  •veil- 
ing, having  spent  some  time  in  retirement, 
she  was  heard  singing  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  when  on  opening  the  door  of  her 
room,  her  delightful  exelamation  was, 
*  Oh,  1  am  so  liapoy ;  I  have  found  God ; 
I  am  so  happy  -,  1  can  pray  now.'  She 
had  knelt,  as  at  other  times,  with  a  bur- 
dened heart,  and  under  a  sense  of  separa- 
.tioo  from  Ood,  and  he  bad  met  her  tmd 
had  blessed  ber.  To  use  her  own  lan- 
guage; 'it  seemed  like  speaking  to  a 
dear,  kind  friend;  God  seemed  near  to 
me ;  and  I  felt  that  he  heard  me.'*  From 
•that  lime  she  gave  us  every  pleasant  evi- 
dence of  being  a  child  of  God.  Her 
youthful  piety  did  not«  as  it  oAen  does, 
pass  away  like  a  morning  cloud.  It  was 
a  plant  of  celestial  ori^n.  It  was  rooted 
deep  in  the  heart,  and  it  grew  and  brought 
fortli  increasing  fruit  to  God  till  the  end 
of  her  life.'*— pp.  361,  362. 

The  foUowiog  soene,  which  be* 
longs  to  this  period,  or  a  little  earlier 
in  her  childhood,  has  hardly  a  par* 
allel  for  beauty  and  true  pathos. 

**  A  little  previous  to  the  death  of  this 
brother,    an    incident    occurred    whichf 
drew 
and  very 
fulness  of 

affliction,  and  also  her  very  felicitous 
manner  of  imparting  consolation.  The 
disease  had  assumed  a  very  alarminc 
Ibrm,  and  the  little  sufferer  was  rent  with 
convulsions,  which  it  required  no  ordina* 
ry  share  of  fortitude  only  to  witness* 
The  poor  father,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  sight,  turned  away  from  the  bed,  and 
sought  his  room.  Marv  followed  him. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  can't  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it ;'  and 
he  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  emotions 
too  painful  to  be  borne.  He  had  already 
been  bereaved  of  three  children,  and 
00 w  a  fourth  was  about  to  be  taken,  and 
in  a  very  distressing  manner.  He  again 
exclaimed,  *  The  hand  of  God  is  upon 
me ;  I  don't  know  but  I  am  to  be  written 
childless.*  Mary  drew  her  seat  closer  to 
his,  and  laying  her  hand  cently  on  his 
knee  to  gain  his  attention,  slie  looked  up 
in  his  face  and  said,  *  Father,  you  told  us 
that  God  always  had  a  good  reason  for 
everv  thing  he  did.  And  has  he  not  a 
good  reason  nowf  and  is  it  not  right  for 
him  to  make  my  little  brother  sufi^r  so  V 
Finding  her  arguments  unavailing  as  she 
supposed,  to  soothe  him,  because  that  now 
he  wept  more  freelv,  she  took  down  from 
tba  shelf  a  hymn-book,  and  opening  it, 
i«id, '  Dear  father,  let  me  comfort  you,  let 
ttm  read  a  hymn  to  you,  shall  I.^'  The 
father's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and 
she  opened  to  that  very  appropriate  hymn 
of  Doddridge,  commencing, 


'  PMvBe, '  lis  the  J^ard  Jehovah's  handT-^ 
When  she  eame  to  the  vtrse, 

*  Fair  garlands  of  immortal  blisa 
He  weaves  for  every  brow. 

And  shall  rebellious  passions  rise 
When  he  corrects  ns  now  ? 

Her  countenance  shone  as  if  a  beam 
fi'om  heaven  had  shed  its  light  there,  and 
her  voice  and  manner  were  aocih  as 
seemed  better  befitting  an  anael  than  a 
frail  child.  A  relative  of  the  family  had 
followed  Mary  and  her  father  to  the 
study,  and  had  been  a  silent,  but  almost 
unnoticed  observer  of  the  whole ;  so  ab- 
sorbed was  the  father  in  his  grief,  and 
Mary  in  her  attempts  to  soothe  him.  She 
said  the  scene  was  more  touching,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Mary  at  the  tine, 
who  having  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed. 
was  still  weak  and  pale.  She  seemed 
also  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  little  brother's  sufferings, 
to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  ana 
to  feel  that  she  must  not  now  lay  her 
bursting  heart  upon  her  father's  bosom, 
for  he  needed  comfort  and  support  him- 
self. In  the  trying  emergency,  she  look- 
ed awa^  from  human  sympathy,  and 
sought  in  God  something  which  might 
meet  the  painful  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  she  thus,  meekly,  though  un- 
intentionally, taught  a  lesson  of  submis- 
sion to  his  perfect  will. 

**  Her  father,  in  speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, remarked,  that  he  *  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  dealt  with  *,'  that  '  she  talk- 
ed like  an  experienced  Christian.' " — 
pp.  20-22. 

Following  her  course  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  youth,  we  are  no  where 
surprised  at  the  development  of  any 
remarkable  powers  of  mind.  Sfae 
was  prayerful  and  conscientious, 
diligent  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
enthusiastic  in  her  love  of  nature, 
evincing  in  everything  a  refined 
and  feminine  taste,  and  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  in  art,  in 
literature,  and  in  morals.  But  the 
charm  of  her  character  lay  in  ber 
warmth  of  heart.  Love  was  the 
element  in  which  she  lived.  She 
loved  God — she  loved  her  parents — 
she  loved  her  companions — she 
loved  every  body.  It  was  the  exu- 
berant, gushing  (ove  of  childhood, 
exalted  by  the  influences  of  true 
piety.  She  seems  never  to  have 
known  what  it  was  to  be  repelled 
by  a  sense  of  weakness  or  unworthi- 
in  another,  or  to  hate  had  any 
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of  those  dblikes  and  distastes  and 
unchristian  aversions,  which  keep 
so  many  of  us  apart.  She  had  no 
need  to  ^^  unlearn  contempt.'^  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  natural 
temperament,  but  not  all.  Such  love 
is  a  Christian  grace.  He  that  ^'  hath^^ 
it,  has  it  because  he  '^  dwelleth  in 
God  and  God  in  him.''  It  is  the 
charity  which  Paul  inculcated  ;  that 
which  ^thinketh  no  evil,"  which 
"hopeth"and  "  believeih  all  things." 
It  has  its  root  in  humility ;  it  grows 
only  by  the  uprooting  of  self.  He  who 
would  cultivate  it,  must  follow  the 
injunction  to  ^'  let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vain-glory,  but  in 
lowliness  of  heart  esteem  others 
better  than  himself."  As  Jesus 
took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  to  teach  his  disciples,  so  would 
we  place  this  young  Christian  wo- 
man  in  the  assemblies  of  some  who 
are  '^called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi," 
that  they  may  learn  from  her 
*'  which  be  the  first  principles"  of 
the  Christian  life. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  there 
was  any  weakness  or  want  of  just 
discrimination  in  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  It  i»  true  that  the  gentler 
elements  predominated  in  her  char- 
acter, and  her  father  probably  knew 
what  she  needed,  when  he  gave  her 
the  playful  advice  to  "  have  more  of 
Cato,^^  Without  Christian  principle, 
she  might  have  been  a  victim  of 
morbid  sensitiveness,  or  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  fluctuating  impulses  ;  but 
religion  supplied  the  tonic  she  need* 
ed,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  aiding 
her  own  efforts,  we  see  her  possess- 
ed  of  firmness  of  purpose  and  moral 
courage  enough  to  rebuke  many  of 
us  who  are  made  of  sterner  stufi*. 

Mary  (we  borrow  the  pleasant 
name  by  which  her  mother  calls 
her,)  seems  to  have  passed  through 
two  eras  in  her  mental  history.  One 
was  the  sudden  expansion  of  her 
intellectual  and  social  nature.  She 
speaks  of  a  winter  passed  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch  of 
New  Haven,  under  the  immediate 


influence  of  his  lamented  lady,  as 
one  in  which  she  seemed  to  have 
lived  a  lifetime,  so  many  new 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  been 
awakened,  and  her  views  of  life 
were  all  so  changed.  The  folded 
bud,  fully  prepared,  was  brought 
into  a  peculiarly  favorable  position, 
and  burst  at  once  into  full  flower. 

The  other  was  an  equally  marked 
advancement  of  her  religious  views  * 
during  the  revival  of  1641  in  Hart- 
ford. This  was  no  transient  im- 
pulse, but  continued  to  brighten  with 
new  luster  the  remainder  of  her 
course.  To  illustrate  this  change, 
we  place  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  be- 
side some  passages  taken  from  her 
subsequent  journal  and  letters : — 

**  Dear  C,  the  fbundatioDi  of  my  soul, 
teem  all  breaking  away.  I  Dcver  felt  so 
entirety  adriA  in  the  universe,  without 
compass  or  anchor,  as  I  do  at  present. 
All  that  I  thought  firirily  fixed  in  my 
heart  is  gone,  and  I  shrink  from  the 
year,  as  bringing  only  new  helplessness 
at  a  time  when  I  need  all  my  energies. 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  for  troubling 
you  with  these  things.  A  letter  on  the 
eve  of  another  great  period  which  marks 
off  the  time  of  frail,  perishing  mortals, 
should  be  full  of  hope^-of  encourage- 
ment; and  forgetting  the  past,  should 
look  towards  the  glorious  fliture — the 
coming  existence,  when  the  strife  with 
evil  shall  have  ended.  But  thus  I  am 
little  able  to  write  now.  The  few  long- 
ings I  have  ever  had  fur  the  strife,  seem 
all  quenched.  If  I  thought  this  state  of 
mind  was  to  last,  1  should  be  miserable. 
Perhaps  I  have  fallen  into  some  '  slough 
of  despond,'  but  if  so,  it  must  be  a  very 
different  one  from  Christian's,  for  there 
appears  no  helping  hand.  I  am  not  jest- 
ing, my  dear  C.,  neither  am  I  indulging 
myself  in  a  melancholy  dream;  but  a 
conviction  of  what  I  am,  and  my  utter 
inability  to  be  any  better,  has  so  weighed 
upon  me  lately,  as  to  drive  almost  every 
thing  else  from  my  mind.  Do  you  know 
what  1  can  do?  If  you  have  any  talis- 
man to  still  the  unquiet  beatings  of  my 
heart,  send  it  to  me  1  pray  you. 

**  Why  am  I  so  selfish  as  to  write  thai 
to  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  did  not  sit  down  to 
the  unmerciful  task  of  making  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  utter  destituUon,  but  it 
was  with  the  laudable  intention  of  wish- 
ing you  a  *  happy  new  year,' — happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  daily  increase  in 
all  that  is  worthy  of  aa  immortal  and  re- 
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dMmad  soul.  O,  my  friend,  pran  oh 
that  glorious  path  with  renewed  ardor. 
Our  ^vior  has  marked  the  way,  and  will 
eTer  be  near,  to  guide  and  strengthen. 
And  to  brine  yon  safe  to  the  hills  ofW^hU 
I  dare  not  think  of  those  everlasting  hills. 
It  blinds  my  eyes  with  tears ;  for  the 
long,  weary  path,  full  of  difficulties, 
snares,  temptations,  corruptions,  comes 
into  my  view,  and  fills  roe  with  gloomy 
forebodings,  it  does  not  seem  as  tliongn 
I  can  ever  get  over  them.  Evil  habits  so 
fixed  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart 
-—love  of  the  world,  with  its  poor  perish- 
ing trifles,  dragging  the  spirit  down  to 
earth.  Will  they  drag  it  down  forever  ? 
Can  no  one  break  the  strong  fetters? 
But  this  does  not  sound  very  much  like 
the  words  of  a  believer  in  ail  the  prom- 
ises so  glorious  and  precious,  written  on 
every  page  of  God's  holy  word.  The 
very  fact  that  I  am  a  believer  in  them, 
makes  me  still  sadder,  for  if  I  believed 
rightly,  I  should  have  no  more  discour- 
agements.'Wpp.  67,  63. 

*•  There  is  a  delightful  work  going  on 
in  our  city,  of  which  1  have  been  longing 
to  tell  you  ;  for  many  you  knew  and 
loved  are  hoping  in  Christ.  It  is  nearly 
two  months  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revival,  which  has  been  mostly 
amon^  the  young  people.  The  way  had 
sometime  been  preparing  for  this,  when 
Mr.  K.  came  and  spent  one  month  here, 
preaching  every  afternoon  to  professors  of 
religion,  and  in  the  evening  to  others,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  were  not  Christians. 

*'  The  remembrance  of  those  seasons 
is  like  a  green  spot  in  this  desert  world. 
We  came  forth  from  our  dark  places, 
and  stood  in  the  light  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness;  we  cast  off  our  garments 
of  mourning,  and  put  on  the  garments  of 
praise,  and  already  the  ^lory  from  the 
celestial  city  seemed  beaming  down  upon 
us.  It  seems  to  us  now,  as  though  we 
can  never  co  back  to  the  troubled  streams 
of  this  world,  having  tasted  of  the  streams 
which  flow  fi'om  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb."— pp.  72,  73. 

'*  Never  did  I  feel  my  heart  leap  in  joy 
as  it  does  this  morning.  Oh,  M.,  is  it  not 
delightful  to  live  in  the  service  of  so 
good  a  being  as  our  reconciled  Father  in 
Christ.'  is  it  not  good  to  yield  all  to  his 
blessed  control,  and  know  no  will  but 
his?  Surely  there  is  more  blessedness  in 
doing  his  will,  than  in  anything  else  that 
this  life  can  yield  us.  If  the  few  scatter- 
ing joys  which  have  entered  our  benight- 
ed hearU  Aere,  make  us  so  happy,  what 
must  the  full  glory  of  that  life  be,  where 
no  sin  can  obstruct  the  gushings  of  peace 
g  and  joy.  I  write  unconnectedly,  dear 
M.,  ror  my  heart  is  so  full  I  can  not  give 
expression  to  what  I  would  say.  I  never 
thought  that  I  could  be  so  peaceful  in  the 
service  of  God,  nor  have  such  a  sweet. 


tfrnnqoil  frame  of  niod,  as  I  hftvo  eofojp- 

ed  for  a  few  daya.  past.  Now  I  give  Uf> 
every  doubt  and  fear,  and  trusting  only 
in  my  Savior,  am  wilting  I  humbly  hope, 
to  do  all  be  appoints.  Dear  M.,  I  did 
not  mean  to  ocoupy  this  note  with  my 
own  feelings,  but  they  would  come  out. 
Oh,  to  sing  praises  to  our  Savior !  He  who 
has  redeemed  us  from  oar  sins,  and  give* 
to   us  the  hope  of  eternal  life !" — ^p.  80. 

**  I  have  a  peace  this  summer  such  as  I 
never  felt  before.  There  are  indeed 
many  things  without,  which  do  try  me 
not  a  little.  It  is  a  very  eventful  season, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  decide  the 
destiny  of  my  life.  These  passing  events 
bring  with  them  man^r  perplexities  and 
trials,  which  would  weigh  me  down,  if  I 
could  not  look  to  God  and  say,  *Thy 
will  be  done.'  I  am  pondering  many 
things,  and  there  is  a  ceaseless  rush  of 
thought,  which  sometimes  makes  my 
brain  almost  wild.  And  then  I  have  so 
many  duties,  that  my  time  is  more  than 
occupied — and  I  have  sin  and  selfishness 
to  subdue  within,  for  my  heart  is  reveal- 
ing its  dreadful  corruptions — and  I  have 
friends  to  pray  for,  whose  condition 
weighs  on  my  spirit — but  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  I  think  I  can  trust  in  God,  and 
leave  all  with  him. 

**  I  do  hope  that  I  live  to  do  his  holy 
will.  It  is  my  desire  ever  to  wait  on 
him  as  Father,  Savior  and  Sanctifier — 
to  take  every  duty  as  it  comes  up  before 
roe,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  Jo  God's 
will  in  it — to  bear  every  trial,  and  enjoy 
every  blessing,  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
fit  me  for  the  other  world,  whenever  God 
may  see  fit  to  call  me  from  this." — pp. 
97,  98. 

"  /  felt  free  and  happy  as  a  bird.  *  •  • 
I  blessed  my  Father  in  Heaven  for  the 
beauty  there  is  in  our  fair  earth,  and  holy 
thoughts  of  his  love  came  floating  into 
my  mind.  I  was  not  troubled  with  vanity 
as  I  had  formerly  been  on  such  occasions ; 
and  yet  I  feel  almost  afraid  to  say  so,  for 
I  know  the  same  selfish  feelings  remain, 
yet  they  do  not  give  me  so  much  trouble, 
nor  occasion,  as  they  once  did,  such  a 
ceaseless  inquietude  within.  I  know  that 
if  I  do  God's  will,  that  is  all  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  me." — p.  102. 

"Sabbatti  noun.  I  liave  just  returned 
from  a  sweet  season,  for  which  my  heart 
blesses  God,  my  Savior.  Oh,  these  are  ' 
refreshing  seassons  in  our  pilgrimage. 
They  como  us  gleams  to  our  path  even 
now,  though  fur  from  our  Father's  home. 
He  sends  his  love  to  us,  and  here  iu  this 
lower  world,  we  may  sing  the  songs  of 
the  redeemed.  *  *  *  How  sweet,  now 
joyful,  to  rest  my  all  on  Jesus,  to  lean  on 
him,  and  know  no  fear!  Here  I  can 
praise  him  only  faintly.  In  that  day 
when  this  mortal  robe  is  cast  aside,  I  will 
my  Toicu  in  a  ceaseless  song  of  grat- 
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ita4«,  *«stD  Him  wim  Nth  loT«d  as,  ad 
civen  himMlf  to  die  fi»r  us.'  "^^p.  1U6, 
J07. 

*'  I  hare  had  tweet  thougfali  of  Sewn 
and  hit  fahhibl  k>re.  So  irreat !  It  n 
wondetful  \  and  I  so  poor  and  vUe !  The 
leaMt  thouglK  makes  my  eyes  overflow, 
for  I  am  weak.  1  am  happy  and  troating 
to  night  When  I  look  inward,  ail  is  in- 
deed very  dark  and  sinfiil,  but  I  look 
•way  to  Cbfist  and  all  is  bright,  and  I 
pray  for  my  precious  ones,  and  for  this 
whole  world,  that  Jesos  mar  reign.*' — 

p.  m. 

Probably  the  decisioo  to  which 
she  had  now  come,  to  forsake  all 
that  was  so  dear  to  her,  and  devote 
her  life  to  missionary  labor,  as 
seemed  clearly  to  be  her  duty  by 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  peace  of  mind 
which  marks  the  whole  of  her  his- 
tory thenceforward ;  but  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  contemplate  it,  and  learn 
with  what  happiness  child-like  obe- 
dience can  fill  the  Christian  heart. 
The  following  record  of  her  feel- 
ings during  severe  illness,  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  omitted.  It  takes  us 
into  the  green  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters  where  the  good 
Shepherd  feeds  his  flock : — 

'*  I  have  been  brought  to  the  borders 
•of  the  grave,  from  which  it  has  pleased 
Crud  to  raise  me,  so  that  now  I  am  fast 
recovering.  I  have  been  down  stairs  fur 
a  little  while,  and  have  touched  again 
my  dear  piano.  But  I  am  still  very 
weak,  and  sit  in  my  easy  chair  very 
<iuietl^,  reading  some,  and  sewing  some, 
but  thinking  most  of  the  time.  And  oh, 
I  thank  God  for  the  sweet  thoughts  he 
grants  me. 

"  1  can  look  back  on  the  whole  scene, 
and  view  it  only  in  the  li^btof  a  blessinc. 
I  had  very  little  suffering,  principally 
weakness;  but  I  was  so  ill,  that  my  pa- 
renU  rave  up  all  hope,  and  nry  physi- 
cians felt  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  for 
mv  recovery.  And  vet,  through  the 
whole  my  mind  was  clear.  I  knew  all 
which  was  going  on  around  me^  felt 
my  danger,  and  thought  that  I  should 
die.  It  pleased  God  to  ^ive  me  creat 
calmness,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  mjr  disease  to  have 
been  checked;  for  excitement  was  the 
thing  most  feared.  I  leA  the  event  en- 
tirely in  my  Savior's  hand.  I  trusted  all 
to  him,  and  knew  that  if  it  was  his  will, 
I  should  recover;  if  not,  I  trusted  he 
would  not  leave  me  at  tke  Imc.    It  m  « 


mintolis  that  I  am  spMed.  I  am  iy«d 
with  wonder!  I  can  only  say,  *Lerd, 
this  life  I  devote  all  to  thee.' 

"  In  this  room  I  have  passed,  and  sia 
passing,  some  most  delightful  days.  I 
can  not  think  of  the  kindness  of  all  my 
friends,  without  the  greatest  wonder.  U 
makes  me  very  humble.  I  have  bad  one 
overflowing  stream  of  blessings,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  mjr  illness. 
All  m^  wants  have  been  anticipated. 
The  kindest  friends  have  been  around 
my  bed  side— the  best  care  has  been  ta- 
ken of  me.  Every  thing  that  love  could 
devise,  has  been  done.  Mv  dear  Mrs. 
Fitch  came  all  the  way  from  New  Haven, 
and  took  care  of  me  a  night  and  a  day. 
Oh,  my  cup  has  been  full  of  blessings ! 
The  loveliest  flowers  have  bloomed  on 
my  table,  and  the  choicest  fruits,  since  I 
began  to  recover,  have  been  before  me. 
But  this  is  not  the  half. 

*<  It  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father 
to  |ive  me  a  more  happy  and  peacefal 
spirit,  than  I  have  ever  belbre  enjoyed. 
I  have  the  sweetest  verses  and  hymns  in 
my  memory,  and  my  communings  on  my 
bed,  have  been  most  precious.  The 
dark  valley  of  death,  looks  not  near  so 
dark,  since  I  have  been  so  near  it,  and 
heaven  seems  near  all  the  time. 

**  I  have  yet  many  sins  over  which  to 
mourn,  but  it  seems  as  though  my  Sav- 
ior permits  me  to  lay  my  head  on  his 
bosom,  and  weep  over  them  there,  and 
supplicate  grace  and  pardon  fur  myself 
and  all  my  dear  friends.  I  love  my 
friends  and  every  body,  and  every  thing, 
ten  thousand  tiroes  more  than  I  did  be- 
fore. The  sun  never  shone  so  brightly, 
nor  the  moon  so  peacefully ;  and  yet  I 
love  God,  and  JesUs,  and  heaven  as  much 
better.  The  Bible  never  seemed  half  so 
precious.  I  can  only  look  to  God,  and 
pray  him  to  keep  me  close  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing,  since  it  seems  his 
will  I  should  live  a  little  longer  here.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  I  needed 
to  learn  before  entering  on  m^  labors  in 
a  distant  land.  Qf  these  I  think  much. 
And  I  have  sweet  thoughts  of  my  absent 
friend.  I  thought  of  him  when  I  sup- 
posed myself  dying,  and  did  wish  to  seo 
him;  but  I  can  trust  that  all  to  mv 
Father's  care  and  keeping.'* — pp.  123*134. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  part 
of  her  history,  to  us  the  most  beau- 
tiful, which  shows  her  to  us  the 
graceful  ornament  of  her  home, 
and  the  active  sharer  in  every  good 
work  in  her  father^s  congregation, 
we  pass  to  the  period  of  her  de*  - 
parture  from  home.  We  should 
like  to  illustrate  by  copious  extracts, 
Um  thorough  preparation  she  was 
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making  for  the  field  upon  wbiek 
she  was  entering,  but  they  may  aft 
he  condensed  in  this : — 

**  /  have  resolved  to  go  no  step  alone.  1 
consecrate  to  Jesus  my  time^  my  studiej, 
myfriendSf  my  earthly  store^  and  a^k  him 
to  guide  me  every  moment.  Oh,  he 
whuse  love  brought  him  to  die  for  us, 
will  he  not  give  us  all  things  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  live  for  him  ?  Oh,  I  know 
he  will.  My  only  resolution,  or  rather 
all  mv  resolutions,  arc  comprised  in  this 
one  thiug,  *  trust  in  Christ  daily  arid  liour' 
ly:  "—pp.  171,  172. 

In  September,  1843,  Miss  H.  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  I.  Van 
Lennep,  and  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, sailed  with  him  for  his  home  in 
Smyrna.  She  had  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  being  accompanied  on  this 
voyage  by  her  father,  who  went,  in 
connexion  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  An- 
derson, of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
to  visit  the  stations  of  the  board  in 
Turkey  and  Syria.  A  hasty  note 
sent  back  by  the  pilot-boat  to  her 
mother,  shews  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
a  parting,  which  mtist  have  been 
only  a  little  less  severe  than  the 
final  severing  of  soul  and  body. 

**  Dear  mother,  my  own  dear  mother, 
Yoa  are  not  sorry  we  are  going.  You 
Know  why  we  go.  It  is  not  for  our  own 
pleasure;  it  is  God  who  bat  appointed 
our  way ;  and  I  do  think  we  go  ror  Him, 
and  shall  live  for  Him  in  every  thing. 

'<  Dear  mother,  pray  that  we  may  be 
wholly  devoted  to  our  Savior;  that  the 
salvation  of  all  may  appear  so  important 
to  us,  that  we  shall  be  always  earnestly 
engaged  in  leading  many  to  Christ.  Pray 
that  we  may  never  forget  the  object  of 
our  mission.  Good  bye,  my  precious 
mother,  we  are  all  in  God's  hand,  and 
He  can  sustain  us.  I  have  not  a  fear  if 
God  will  only  enable  us  to  do  right." — 
pp.  19»-19d. 

We  place  beside  it  her  beautiful 
farewell  to  her  father,  written  some 
months  later,  when  he  was  about  re- 
turning to  America,  leaving  her  at 
her  post  of  labor. 

**  My  own  preciooa  father,— God  will 
tftke  oare  of  you  on  the  great  waters,  and 
win  bring  you  safely  to  your  dear  home 
and  people,  and  we,  shall  n^e  not  pray  for 
yoo  and  send  our  hparla  with  yoo;  and 


d«ee  timo  or  distance  saparata  ov?    Oil 

no,  my  dear  father,  time  and  distance 
can  not  break  the  ties  which  bind  our 
hearts  together;  for  we  are  united  by 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  it  is  his  love 
which  roakea  us  one  c^mpuny^  one  family 
still.  Do  not  think  that  H.  and  I  are 
*ofaroff;*  it  will  not  be  true  if  you  do. 
We  are  close  to  you,  and  God  up  in  the 
heaven,  who  sees  our  hearts,  loolis  upon 
us  as  if  we  were  not  separated.  Ob,  my 
dear  father,  it  is  aood  to  be  in  bis  hands, 
lo  know  no  will  but  bis,  to  work  just 
where  he  appoints  and  just  how  be  ap- 

eoints.  We  thank  God  that  he  has 
rought  you  here.  You  will  never  know 
the  g«>od  you  have  done  in  this  world. 
It  has  been  a  sweet  comfort  lo  H.  and 
me,  and  every  word  of  yoors  is  treasured 
in  our  memory.  1  thank  you  {thank  is  a 
poor  word)  for  every  coansel  you  have 
ever  given  me;  for  every  prayer  you 
have  prayed  for  roe ;  for  all  the  sermons 
I  have  heard  you  preach;  for  all  our 
pleasant  tatks  together. 

**Dear  lather,  you  will  not  be  sorry 
that    we    are    working    on    missionary 

f  round,  when  you  get  to  heaven.  How 
shall  remember  and  live  apon  your  last 
words  at  the  meeting.  It  was  a  good 
meeting,  and  I  widi  we  oould  keep 
heaven  every  moment  in  oar  mind.  And 
now  go  home  to  dear  mother,  and  com- 
fort her  heart,  and  train  up  dear  £.  to  be 
a  missionary,  and  tell  all  my  young 
friends  that  there  is  a  ^eat  and  a  blessed 
work  to  be  done  in  this  world,  and  they 
have  but  one  life  to  do  it  in.  Oh,  be- 
seech them  to  be  in  earnest  about  doing 
good.  I  have  never  been  half  earnest 
enough  about  it. 

**  Our  hearts  go  with  yon.  Do  not  you 
believe  it,  dear  father?  Why  will  you 
siill  think  we  are  after  all  separated? 
What  is  a  mass  of  water  or  a  piece  of 
earth  ?  It  does  not  keep  our  hearts  apart ; 
it  may  have  power  over  the  body,  but 
never  any  power  over  the  spirit  May 
God  help  us  to  believe  this,  and  to  live 
in  the  sweet  hope  of  spending  our  eter- 
nity around  his  throne.  And,  now  dear 
father,  I  embrace  you  and  kiss  away  all 
your  tears,  and  I  am  vour  own  affection- 
ate Daughter."— pp.  284,  385. 

We  have  said  that  her  father  left 
her  at  her  post  of  labor.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  her  missionary  life 
would  have  wanted  its  brightest 
act  of  lelf-sacrifiee.  At  Smyrna, 
she  was  in  the^  midst  of  her  hus- 
band^s  family  circle,  and  surroundei 
by  many  comforts  which  do  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  missionaries.  She 
was  yet  to  shew  that  she  could  fot' 
iak€  all  for  Christ    Let  one  or  two 
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extracts  imrodhice  tlie  read^*  to  the 
refined  domestic  circle  she  was  now 
called  to  leave. 

"  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  warm- 
hearted, affectionate,  sincere  circle,  wbo 
treat  me  as  one  of  them.  I  have  every 
thing  I  conld  wish,  so  Ikr  as  their  inter- 
course with  me  is  concerned.  Mrs.  V.  L. 
is  a  very  lovely  lady,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  call  her  *  mamma,'  and  look  up  to  her 
for  counsel  and  guidance.  In  her  I  have 
found  one  who  in  a  measure  supplies  the 
need  I  feci  for  my  own  precious  mother." 
^pp.  d47,  S48. 

*^  I  have  told  you  of  the  meeting  with 
H.'s  friends,  and  to  the  time  when  I  en- 
tered his  mother's  room,  all  bewildered 
and  weak,  and  found  a  resting  place  on 
the  sofa.  That  first  day  of  my  Smyrna 
life  was  full  of  thoughts.  *  *  *  During 
the  aAemoon  I  slept,  and  when  waking 
heard  the  clock,  which  stands  in  the  cor- 
ridor, striking  five,  and  1  had  the  half  be- 
wildered feelmg  which  one  has  on  waking 
in  a  strange  place,  aAer  strange  events. 
Mamma  and  H.  sat  in  the  room  with  me, 
and  other  members  of  the  fiimily  came 
in  for  a  few  moments.  It  was  soon  dark, 
and  they  all  left  me  for  supper,  and  my 
Greek  woman  came  with  something  for 
me.  Then  I  lay  alone  on  the  sofa,  and 
while  dozing  heard  the  family  singing 
their  evening  hymn  aAer  prayers.  The 
voices  all  blended  so  perfectiv,  and  the 
music  came  in  such  a  deep  rich  strain,  in 
half  chanting  style,  that  I  lay  spell 
bound,  my  whole  frame  thrilled.  The 
words  were  *  Our  days  are  as  the  grass/ 
and  though  I  could  not  distinguish  them, 
they  sang  with  so  much   expression   I 

could  almost  tell  the  sentiments." 

•  »  ♦  •  » 

<*The  day  after  my  arrival  was  the 
Sabbfttb,  you  know.  The  Sabbaths  at 
Mrs.  V.  L.'s  are  very  still.  All  ^o  to  the 
Dutch  chapel  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  mamma  and  several  of 
the  family  attend  the  missionary  service, 
which  is  also  in  the  chapel.  From  my 
room  I  heard  no  street  sounds,  for  the 
house  is  in  a  court.  Occasionally  a  camel 
bell,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches,  which 
ring  at  eight,  twelve,  and  four,  during  the 
week,  and  every  half  hour  on  the  Sab- 
bath. These  were  almost  all  the  sounds 
that  came  to  my  room.  The  bright  blue 
sky  looked  in  at  the  window,  the  even- 
ing i^un  sounded  at  half  past  seven,  the 
partridges  made  their  voices  heard  on 
*lhe  terrace,  for  £.  was  taming  some,  and 
the  favorite  cat  would  jump  on  the  win- 
dow and  mew  to  be  admitted.  Thus  I 
bad  few  sounds  to  remind  me  I  was  in 
Asia.  Yet  many  strange  things  would 
come  under  my  ot>servation,  and  even  in 
my  room  I  gradually  became  acquainted 
with  Smyrna  life,  and  Smyrna  beings. 


i^ 


As  Lwas  able  to  bear  it,  the  relalivet  of 
the  family  would  come  one  at  a  time  and 
have  a  liitle  pleasant  chat  with  me.  On 
Monday  aAernoon  the  Consul  called. 
He  hm  called  before,  but  I  bad  not  been 
able  to  see  him,  and  when  he  came  the 
second  tfme,  mamma  Uiought  I  bad  bet- 
ter receive  him.  I  dreaded  the  meeting, 
yet  be  was  so  kind,  and  his  blessing  was 
so  patriarchal,  that  I  quickly  felt  easy.*' 
—pp.  241-343. 

It  was  during  the  illness  to  whioh 
she  alludes,  that  the  plan  of  her  hus- 
band^s  removal  to  Constantinople, 
rendered  desirable  by  a  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  missions  of  the 
board,  was  communicated  to  her. 
This  movement  was  some  time  in 
suspense,  and  of  it  she  says : 

<*  At  first  my  heart  died  within  me ; 
but  I  prayed  much  over  it.  You  know 
how  all  my  interests  were  in  Smyrna^ 
and  then  I  had  got  the  idea  that  H.'s 
influence  was  necessary  to  his  family. 
The  plan  seemed  pleasant  to  H.,  though 
the  idea  of  leaving  his  home  was  trying 
to  him.  He  felt  that  the  station  in  the 
high  school  was  the  place  for  him,  and 
just  suited  his  tastes;  and  that  so  long  as 
he  was  a  missionary  bis  great  work  must 
be  on  unevangelized  ground,  and  that 
however  badly  he  and  his  family  felt 
about  separating,  yet,  if  he  could  do  more 
good  in  any  other  field  he  must  go.  I 
tried  to  feel  just  as  he  did,  aod  became 
more  and  more  reconciled  to  it.  Sabbath 
was  a  precious  day  indeed  ;  we  talked 
and  prayed  over  all  our  affairs,  and  felt 
comforted  that  God  would  order  all  things 
right."— p.  245. 

'*  How  I  long  to  lay  aside  the  evil  of 
my  heart  and  the  prejudices  I  have.  You 
know  I  have  always  disliked  a  school, 
and  a  boarding  school  particularlv,  and  I 
am  distressed  that  I  should  feel  this  still. 
I  mean  to  put  it  all  down,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  foolish  as  well  as  sinful."  *  * 
**  Sometimes  my  heart  died  within  me—- 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  seminary,  and  to 
have  no  home  but  in  a  boarding  school.** 
•  *  "  I  love  a  quiet  way  of  living  too  well 
to  make  the  iclea  of  becoming  a  matron 
very  pleasant.  This  causes  me,  I  fear, 
to  magnify  the  difficulties;  and  then  sny 
heart  clinas  to  Smyrna.  The  matter  is  all 
to  be  talked  over — to  be  considered  ia 
all  iu  lights,  and  may  God  direct!** — pp. 
258,  259. 

How  much  practical  good  sense 
there  was  in  her  views  of  her  sta- 
tion and  its  duties,  is  shewn  in  the 
foUowiog  passage. 
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**  I  b«litye  it  it  a  miwral  Aet,  that  tbe 
Oxieotals  are  regarded  by  as  Americans 
as  semi-barbarians,  or  at  best  is  grown-op 
children.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous. 
The  more  we  essoctate  with  them,  the 
more  we  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
respect  and  friendship,  as  much  so  as  anv 
polite,  agreeable  people  in  our  own  land, 
who  are  without  true  religion.  With 
them  we  most  observe  the  same  strict 
rules  of  propriety,  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  win  them  to  the  truth  without 
disgusting  them.  They  have  the  same 
ho^,  fears,  affections  that  we  have,  but 
their  views  of  religious  truth  are  dark  and 
cheerless.  To  pray  long  prayers,  and  to 
observe  strictly  the  fasts,  are  tbe  great 
things  with  them.  They  know  no  higher 
motive  from  which  to  act,  than  self-inter- 
est, and  consequently  are  not  guided  by 
principle. 

'<  What  the  missionary  has  to  do  on 
first  coming  out,  is  to  hire  a  hoasd,  en- 
gage a  teacher  of  the  language  he  wishes 
to  learn,  and  strive  as  fast  as  possible  to 
become  acquainted  with  Oriental  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking.  By  degrees  he 
gets  introduced  to  one  and  another,  as 
any  person  in  comins  into  a  new  place 
does.  He  interests  those  whom  he  de- 
signs to  benefit,  in  various  ways,  and 
gjradually  leads  them  to  converse  upon  se- 
rious subiects.  It  has  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil  to  attack  their  reli- 
gions directly.  You  must  strive  to  win 
their  confidence,  and  have  familiar  talks 
upon  religious  subjects  with  them.  In 
tnis  way  you  can  gradually  pour  light 
into  their  minds,  set  them  to  inquiring, 
and  sow  some  seeds  of  truth,  which  by 
God's  blessing  mav  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit.  Patience  and  perseverance  are  ex- 
ceedingly needed  by  a  missionary.  You 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  greatest  trial  of  a  missionary,  is 
the  effect  upon  his  own  spirit,  of  minjrling 
with  such  a  mass  of  worldliness.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  here,  where  there 
are  so  many  things  to  interest,  and  where 
there  are  not  the  helps  to  a  Christian 
course  which  are  found  in  a  land  of  Bi- 
bles and  Sabbaths.  Another  great  trial 
is  to  see  so  many  whose  minds  are  full  of 
error,  and  to  know  that  you  can  do  com- 
paratively little  to  remove  it.  Oh,  how 
often  my  heart  has  ached,  when  I  have 
looked  upon  the  crowds  that  throng  these 
streets,  and  know  that  there  is  scarce  one 
among  them  all,  who  knows  anything 
about  true  religion.  It  is  sad  to  look  at 
their  crowded  ourial  places,  beneath  the 
cypress  trees,  and  think  how  dark  their 
end  has  been." — 36^-^64. 

We  should  like  to  transcribe 
entire,  some  beautifuliy  sketched 
scenes  of  her  oriental  life,  but  must 
content  ourMlree  with  a  few  passft- 
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ges,  from  which  the  reader  mi^ 
catch  something  of  the  naive  and 
sprightly  manner  of  the  writer. 

**  I  have  come  to  this  charming  place, 
(Sedecni,)  at  last,  to  spend  the  week. 
This  morning  we  rose  early  and  went  in 
a  boat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  barracks;  where  we  found 
the  horses  and  donkeys  waiting  for  us. 
The  donkey  driver,  Y.,  said  he  meapt  to 
make  a  good  rider  of  me,  but  1  confess  I 
had  some  fear  of  mounting  even  the 
meek  little  fellow,  sure  footed  and  good, 
which  was  allotted  me.  Y.  walked  by 
my  side,  and  I  gathered  conrage  as  I 
went.  The  country  is  beautiful,  so  wild 
are  the  mountains,  so  lovely  are  the 
plains.  There  is  a  picturesque  air  over 
every  thing.  We  passed  many  loaded 
camels.  Sometimes  we  were  ridiag 
along  ffreen  hedses,  sometimes  on  the 
edge  of  high  hills  and  looking  off  on 
plains,  over  which  olives  and  cypresses 
and  vineyards  are  scattered.  Tne  grass 
is  as  green,  and  the  flowers  as  blooming 
and  fresh,  and  the  sun  as  warm,  as  in 
New  England  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  people  are  plowing  and  planting 
and  arranging  their  vineyards.  We  reach- 
ed Sedecui  aoout  twelve  o'clock. 

'*  We  rested  and  then  went  at  two 
o'clock  to  walk  among  the  mountains.  I 
wish  vou  could  have  seen  our  brothers. 
I  lanj^hed  till  I  was  tired  at  thehr  curious 
hunting  gear.  The  very  gipseys  them- 
selves could  not  have  looTced  more  ro- 
mantic, and  their  hands  and  fkces  quite 
belied  the  rest  of  their  appearance.  I 
can  not  tell  you  as  fblly  about  8edecai 
as  I  wish,  but  it  is  very  beautiful.  The 
houses  are  all  near  each  other  with  very 
pleasant  large  gardens  all  around.'* 

^' March  6tk,  This  morning  H.  took 
me  into  the  lar^e  old  house  and  garden 
where  he  and  his  brothers  played  when 
they  were  children.  O,  mamma,  it  is  a 
place  to  dream  of  the  past  in.  The  old 
trees,  now  covered  with  ivy,  could  tell 
many  a  tale  of  those  who  have  played 
beneath  their  shade,  and  grown  old  and 
passed  away.  We  passed  along  the  walks 
and  talked  of  other  days,  and  thought  of 
the  generations  who  have  liv^d  in  these 
spots.  Every  thing  was  moss  grown  and 
ivy  covered.  — pp.  26ti,  269. 

**  It  had  been  previously  arranged  that 
we  should  form  a  party  to  the  Tchiflick* 
on  Wednesday,  and  so  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  wo  were  up,  and  our  donkeys 
and  donkey  drivers  were  brought  with 
tbe  mules  for  our  baggage.  Basgage 
does  not  mean  trunks,  but  pack-saddtes, 
beds,  bedding,  Ac.    We  took  coffea  and 

*  Landed  estate  belonging  to  two  of  the 
six  brothers  of  Mr.  V.  L. 
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were  on  oar  way  before  tix  o^deok. 
But  I  must  detcribe.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  donkey  in  America  ?  I  never  did.  But 
imagine  a  little  animal  something  like  a 
mule,  only  with  a  meeker  and  more  silly 
fkce,  so  low  in  stature  that  when  a  tall 
person  like  father  rides  him,  the  feet  al- 
most touch  the  ground ;  and  it  is  a  sight 
worthy  the  brush  of  Hogarth.  I  have 
bad  so  many  donkey  frolics  that  I  have 
almost  ceased  laughing  at  donkey  parties. 
Gentlemen  generally  ride  horses,  but  at 
this  season  the  horses  are  put  to  grass. 
Ladies  look  tolerably  well  upon  these 
animals,  but  a  gentleman  looks  strangely 
out  of  place. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  H.  and  three 
of  his  brothers,  all  in  hunting  dresses, 
some  with  guns,  some  with  pistols,  and 
all  together  making  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance,  particularly  as  a  hunting  horn 
was  slung  over  £.*s  shoulder.  C.  alone 
bestrode  a  horse,  and  be  rode  behind  to 
keep  the  loiterers  with  the  party.  Our 
two  cousins,  Emily  and  Helen,  rode  oa 
country  saddles,  and  a  Greek  donkey 
driver  walked  by  their  side.  It  is  useless 
attempting  an^r  such  persuasion  as  influ- 
ences other  animals ;  donkeys  listen  only 
to  the  voice  and  stick  of  their  driver.  L. 
and  I  wore  broad  straw  hats  which  served 
in  place  of  parasols,  and  which  are  con- 
venient in  riding.  We  all  tip'd,  tip'd 
along,  waking  up  the  villagers  with  our 
merry  horn,  ana  they  came  flocking  to 
their  gates,  half  dressed  and  half  asleep. 

"We  do  not  meet  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  as  in  America,  but  ride 
alone  narrow  paths,  such  as  you  would 
call  by-roads,  with  low  trees  or  brush 
wood  on  nilher  side,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween hedges  which  are  so  high  above 
the  road,  and  covered  by  creeping  vines, 
that  they  half  arch  over  the  way.  There 
are  now  and  then,  groves  of  olives,  and 
many  detached  trees,  such  as  the  almond, 
(like  our  peach,)  the  willow,  the  pine, 
the  platanus,  wild  pear,  dx.,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  tow  shrubs  and  thorn  trees ; 
but  you  would  miss  as  1  do,  the  tall  thick 
forests  of  our  land.  You  would  look  in 
vain  for  a  rail  fence,  or  a  little  farm 
bouse  rising  among  the  trees.  If  you  saw 
any  red  rooft,  there  would  be  a  red  tiled 
village  with  a  mosque  and  cypress  trees 
clustering  together.  About  an  hour  after 
starting  we  reached  a  oafleney  at  the  end 
of  a  miserable  village  all  in  ruins,  and 
dismounting  we  sat  opon  the  stones  by 
the  well  and  took  coflree.  Then  we  en- 
tered upon  a  ton^,  long  plain,  at  the  other 
^nd  of  which,  lost  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  little  cottages  of  the  Tcbi- 
flick  lie.  We  saw  their  red  roofs  for  a 
long  time  before  reaching  them,  as  they 
■und  upon  ground  somewhat  elevated. 
Now  and  then  a  few  black  tents  of  tbe 
wandering  Tarkomaaa  appeared,  fki  to 


the  rifbt  and  left  of  our  roAd*  aad  camek 
which  they  had  turned  out  to  graae 
would  lifl  their  strance  faces  occasionally 
as  we  passed.  The  Tchiflick  is  the  great 
hobby  of  onr  family,  for  besides  iMing 
full  of  the  most  majestic  scenery,  it  is  a 
farm  in  which  American  and  European 
improvements  in  agriculture  are  being 
made.  Every  improvement  is  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, that  the  Tchiflick  can  not  but  in- 
terest the  friends  of  missions.  Already 
the  American  plough  is  introduced,  and 
they  hope  before  long  to  establish  a  car- 
riaffe  road  between  Sedecui  and  the  Tchi- 
flick. It  is  a  large  estate,  being  six  miles 
one  way,  and  three  the  other,  and  it  is  a 
most  charming  spot.  There  is  an  im- 
mense garden  of  fruit  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  the  forest  trees  there  are  larger 
than  any  where  else.  Indeed,  among 
those  beautiful  mountain  trees  which 
shad^  the  gorge,  I  did  not  feel  the  want 
of  the  trees  of  Amertea." — pp.  291-293. 

Following  her  to  Constantinople, 
where  we  are  told  that  they  "  have 
hoth  come  fully  determined  to  he  ob 
happy  and  to  do  as  much  good  as  is 
in  their  power,^^  we  have  followed 
her  almost  as  far  as  we  can,  for  she 
stands  on  the  verge  of  translation  to 
"  that  better  country'* — that  "  home 
eternal  in  the  heavensw'*  A  few 
months  more,  full  of  cheerful  actiy* 
ity  in  preparation  to  live  among  a 
strange  people,  and  to  overcome  the 
first  difficulties  of  their  language, 
and  she  has  finished  her  course  on 
earth.  This  was  indeed  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  termination  of  her 
hopes  and  plans,  and  of  those  of  the 
friends,  who,  in  yielding  her  up  to 
the  missionary  work,  felt  that  they 
had  laid  their  choicest  treasure  up- 
on God^s  altar. 

A  few  passa^  from  some  of  her 
latest  letters,  will  show  her  fervency 
of  affection  for  her  distant  friendsi 
and  her  ripeness  of  preparation  for 
the  change  before  her. 

"Your  ardently  expecled  letter  from 
Trieste,  reached  us  on  the  third  of  this 
mootb,  and  it  did  make  me  very  sad. 
Dear  father,  will  not  Cbriet  be  your  com^ 
forter  ?  Will  not  He  be  more  to  you  than 
any  thing  else  ?  Will  He  not  comfort  m 
allin  this  separation,  and  give  us  tbe  joy  of 
knowing  that  it  is  all  for  His  glory."  •  •  • 

''Tiie  day  we  lefi  Smyrna,  we  did  iM 
sad;  Imt  we  had  a  &o^  vajage,  aad  qa- 
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joyad  ihm  gloriom  view  MOMdiBgiy. 
And  now  H.  and  I  are  separated  fVom 
both  our  homea,  and  from  the  dear  frtendi 
and  companions  of  our  early  years ;  but 
God  is  with  OB)  and  he  will  be  our  Father, 
and  will  be  the  Father  of  all  our  dear 
circle.  We  haTe  appointed  separate 
evenings  to  pray  for  our  friends — Monday 
Ibr  missions^  and  our  misstooarr  friends 
—Tuesday,  for  our  Smyrna  mends- 
Wednesday,  for  our  American  friends, 
and  Thursday  oToning  for  our  American 
relatives — ^yuu,  and  dear  mamma,  E.  and 
aunt  M.*s  family^-Friday  is  for  our  own 
work.  We  have  Thursday  for  you,  be- 
eause  it  is  the  evening  of'^your  lecture. 
These  are  our  stated  times;  but  besides 
ttiese,  do  not  our  hearts  daily  and  eoK- 
tinuaUy  ascend  to  God  for  yon  ?  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me  that  I  remember  with 
soch  minute  distinctness,  every  thing 
about  my  home.  There  is  a  freshness 
about  every  thing  in  the  past,  a  vivid- 
ness at  times  overwhelming.  I  can  call 
no  day  after  day,  hour  afWr  hour,  with 
all  its  attending  events,  conversations, 
looks  and  emotions.  Almost  every  time  I 
lie  down,  some  scene  in  Hartford  rises  to 
memory — either  the  chaise  is  just  ready, 
and  I  ride  down  by  the  South  church 
with  you ;  or  I  am  sitting  with  my  dear 
mother  in  her  own  room,  talking  of  the 
future,  which  is  now  present.  Of^en, 
often,  when  you  will  think  of  me  as 
being  interested  in  some  scene  in  my  new 
home,  if  you  could  see  our  spirit,  yuu 
would  find  that  both  H.  and  1  had  come 
to  visit  you."— pp.  303,  303. 

**  For  some  weeks  my  health  has  been 
very  feeble,  and  the  world  has  grown 
very  dim,  and  1  bless  God  who  has  in 
mercy  alHicted  me,  so  that  I  might  look 
tip  to  that  better  world,  which  should  oc- 
cupy our  chief  attention.  Dear  S.,  this 
world  is  not  to  be  our  home.  Let  us  re- 
joice in  this.  A  few  days  of  care  will 
soon  pass,  and  then  we,  and  those  we 
love,  will  begin  a  blessed  existence  in  the 
presence  of  our  Saviour,  who  will  make 
all  our  hearts  liappy  through  all  eternity. 
But  bow  little  we  think  of  heaven,  and 
how  we  start  at  the  thought  of  dying. 
Yes,  dyin|(  is  a  solemn  thing.  I  shrink 
when  I  think  of  the  hour  of  death.  But 
then  I  say,  '  will  Jesus  leave  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him  ?'  Oh,  no,  we  may 
safely  confide  in  him,  and  he  will  take 
away  all  fear  of  death,  and  be  will  put 
such  sweet  thoughts  of  heaven  into  our 
minds,  and  of  the  lovely  company  of  re- 
deemed ones  who  are  fathered  there, 
that  we  shall  no  longer  look  upon  this 
life  as  desirable,  but  shall  joyfully  meet 
death  as  a  messenger  sent  to  carry  us  to 
our  beautiful,  our  fporious  home.  I  think 
our  views  of  heaven  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  view 
Christ.     He  M  iha  chief  attraction  in 


lM»yaB,  aad  be  must  baya  oar  bighetC 
love,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  heavea 
attractive.   If  we  meditate  much  upon  the 

{>erfect  character  of  our  Almithty  Sav- 
or, we  shall  see  how  adapted  he  is  to 
satisfy  our  hearts.  Yes,  dear  S.,  he  can 
satisfy  as  no  other  being  can  ;  and  I  trust 
you  have  long  ere  this  found  it  out.  But 
if  you  are  troubled  at  finding  that  Christ 
ia  not  all  to  you  that  you  wlSi  him  to  be, 
though  you  do  sincerely  put  your  trust  in 
him ;  the  best  way  to  remedj^  this  is  to 
think  very  much  of  him,  to  strive  to  have 
your  thoughts  go  up  oflen  to  him,  and 
also  to  pray  earnestly  that  he  will  show 
you  how  lovely  he  is.  Christ  has  sources 
of  comfort  and  happiness  in  himself, 
which  he  is  ready  to  impart  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  now  little  dream.  Our  minds 
are  too  dark  to  see  his  loveliness.  Oh, 
when  will  these  clouds  be  rolled  away  ? 
Dear  S.,  let  us  no  longer  think  of  him  as 
a  being  far  away,  but  as  a  kind  and  faith- 
ful fi'iend,  who  loves  us  with  so  tender  a 
love,  that  he  longs  to  draw  us  to  his 
bosom,  and  make  us  forever  happy.  But 
you  may  think,  dear  S.,  that  1  intend 
vrriting  a  sermon  instead  of  a  letter,  and 
I  will  tell  you  frankly,  that  these  thoughts 
have  dwelt  so  much  in  my  mind  of  fate, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  fit>m  writing 
them.** — pp.  325,  3S6. 

Mrs.  VaD  Lennep  died  at  Con- 
staotinople,  SeptembiBr  27,  1844,  in 
the  tweDty-third  year  of  her  age, 
only  one  year  and  twenty  4hree  days 
from  her  marriage-day,  and  before 
she  had  fully  entered  upon  the  life 
to  which  she  had  consecrated  her- 
self. Of  her  it  has  been  as  truly  as 
beautifully  said : 

**  Thy  labor  in  the  vineyard  closed, 
Long  ere  the  noon-tide  sun, 
Tfte  deio  still  glistened  on  the  leaves, 
When  thy  short  task  was  done." 

And  yet  this  life,  '^  so  little  in  it- 
self," may  be  found  to  have  an  "  im- 
portance in  its  consequences^^*  hardly 
anticipated  at  first  by  those  who, 
overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  and 
mysterious  providence,  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  "To  what  purpose  is 
this  waste  ?"  Her  day  of  influence 
will  extend  beyond  the  noon  or  the 
even-tide  of  an  ordinary  life  of  la* 
bor.  "  Stoeet  Mary  Aawes^^'*  (as 
she  is  named  by  one  who  never  saw 
her,  and  whose  knowledge  of  her  is 

•  Page  254. 
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all  derived  from  tlie  volume  we 
have  been  reviewing,)  shall  long 
live  m  these  pages,*  embalmed  in 
unfading  youth,  to  win  and  to  guide 
many  to  Him,  at  whose  feet  she  sat 
and  learned  to  "  choose  the  better 
part.^^  Her  pleasant  voice  will  be 
heard  in  our  homes,  assuring  our 
daughters  that  ^^  there  is  no  sphere 
of  usefulness  more  pleasant  than 
theirs;^'  bidding  them  believe  that 
^^  it  is  a  comfort  to  take  the  weight 
of  family  duties  from  a  mother,  to 
soothe  and  cheer  a  wearied  father, 
and  a  delight  to  aid  a  young  brother 
in  his  evening  lesson,  and  to  watch 
his  unfolding  mlnd.'4  They  shall 
catch  her  alacrity  and  cheerful  in- 
dustry, and  her  ^^  facility  in  saving 
the  fragments  of  time,!  and  ma- 
king them  tell  in  something  tangi- 
ble^' accomplished  in  them.  They 
shall  be  admonished  not  to  waste 
feeling  in  discontented  and  romantic 
dreaming,  or  in  sighing  for  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good  on  a  great 
scale,  till  they  have  filled  up  as  tho- 
roughly and  faithfully  as  she  did, 
the  smaller  openings  for  usefulness 
near  at  hand. 

She  shall  lead  them  by  the  hand 
to  the  Sabbath  school  teacher's  hum- 
ble seat,  on  the  tract  distributor's 
patient  circuit,  or  on  errands  of 
mercy  into  the  homes  of  sickness 
and  destitution f — into  the  busy  sew- 
ing-circle, or  the  little  group  gath- 
ered for  social  prayer.  It  is  well 
too  that  they  should  have  such  a 
guide,  for  the  offense  of  the  cross 
has  not  yet  ceased,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  an  accomplished  and  highly 
educated  young  female  will  not  fail 
of  its  influence  upon  others  of  the 
same  class,  who  wish  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  yet  are  so  much  afraid  of 

*  A  second  edition  of  the  work,  iesatd 
■ince  the  above  wai  prepered,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  hold  it  baa  on  the  public. 
The  references  in  this  article  art  all  to 
the  first  edition. 
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every  thing  that  may  seem  to  bor- 
der on  religious  canty  as  to  shrink 
back  from  the  prayer-meeting,  and 
from  active  personal  efibrts  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  Her  cheerful 
piety  shall  persuade  us  that  **  it  is 
indeed  the  simplest^  the  easiest^  the 
most  blessed  thing  in  the  worlds  to 
give  up  the  heart  to  the  control  of 
Gody  and,  by  daily  looking  to  him 
for  strength  to  conquer  our  corrupt 
inclinations,  to  grow  in  every  thing 
that  will  make  us  like  Aim."*  Her 
bright  smile  is  worth  volumes  to 
prove  that  ^^  Jesus  can  indeed  sat' 
isfy  the  hearty'^f  and  that  if  the  ex- 
perience of  most  of  us  has  taught 
us  to  believe,  that  there  is  far  more 
of  conflict  than  of  victory  in  the 
Christian  warfare, — more  shadow 
than  sunshine  resting  upon  the  path 
of  our  pilgrimage,  most  of  the  fault 
lies  in  our  own  wayward  choice. 
The  child-like  simplicity  and  serene 
faith  of  this  young  disciple,  shall 
odea  rise  to  rebuke  our  anxious 
fears,  and  charm  away  our  disqui- 
etudes with  the  whisper — ^^that 
sweet  word  trust  tells  ally  Her 
early  consecration  of  her  all  to  the 
great  work  of  advancing  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  shall  roose  us 
who  have  less  left  of  life  to  surren- 
der, to  redouble  our  efibrts  in  spread- 
ing like  "  love  and  joy  and  peace'* 
over  the  earth,  lest  when  it  shall  be 
said  of  her,  ^^  She  hath  done  what 
she  could,"  it  should  also  be  added, 
"  She  hath  done  more  than  they  all." 
There  has  been  no  waste  here, — 
no  sacrifice,  but  that  by  which,  in 
oriental  alchymy,  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  flower  of  a  day  is 
transmuted  into  the  imperishable 
odor,  and  its  fragrance  concentra- 
ted, in  order  that  it  may  be  again 
diffused  abroad  to  rejoice  a  thousand 
hearts.  If  any  ask  again,  '^To 
what  purpose  was  this  waste  .^"— we 
answer,  *'  The  Lord  had  need  of  it." 


•  Page  161. 
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FROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  BLAVERY  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA.* 


This  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bufiaer,  D.D.,  President  of  Wash* 
iogtoB  College^  Lexington,  Va.  The 
substance  of  the  argument  was  first 
delivered  in  debate  in  '^  the  Frank- 
lin Society,^'  connected,  as  we  sup« 
pose,  with  the  College  under  the 
presidency  of  the  author,  who  was 
afterwards  induced  by  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  a  number  of  gentle 
men,  to  throw  it  into  its  present 
shape  for  general  circulation.  It  is 
an  argument,  as  the  title  page  shows, 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  West  Virginia,  not  immediate, 
but  gradual — not  affecting  the  oon- 
ditioa  of  the  present  slave  popula- 
tion, but  only  of  their  posterity  bom 
after  a  certain  date — not  therefore 
an  act  of  fealty  to  justice,  involving 
a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  but  saving 
'  the  rights  and  interests  of  slave- 
holders.' 

This  proposition,  coming  from  a 
highly  induential  source — the  more 
influential  in  the  circumstances  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  himself  a 
slaveholder,  sustained,  as  it  is,  by 
the  most  irrefutable  proofs  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  slavery  upon 
that  part  of  the  "  Old  Dominion," 
is  a  token  of  good  things  to  come, 
in  which  we,  devoutly  -rejoice.  It 
can  not  but  arouse  the  citizens  of 
Western  Virginia,  long  irritated  by 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  East,  to  a 
resistless  effort  to  throw  off*  the  in- 
cumbrance of  slavery. 

Dr.  RuflTner  opens  his  address  by 
expressing  his  strong  conviction,  that 
a  successful  issue  to  the  struggle 

♦  Address  to  the  People  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  shewing  that  sltTery  is  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  that  it  may  be 
gradually  abolished,  without  detriment  to 
the  riehts  and  interesu  of  slaveholders. 
By  a  Slaveholder  of  West  Virginia.  Lex- 
ington :  Printed  by  R.  O.  Noel.    1847. 


between  East  and  West  Vhrginia  oa 
the  subject  of  reprcseotatioo,  de- 
pends on  coDoecting  with  it  th« 
aMition  of  slavery.  He  aays  to 
bis  fellow  citizens : 

**  You  clahn  the  wMte  basis  of  repre- 
aeotation,  on  the  republican  principle  th«l 
the  tnajvrUy  shall  rule.  You  deny  that 
slaves,  who  constitute  no  part  of  thfi 
political  body,  shall  add  political  weight 
to  their  roasters,  ekber  as  individual  vo- 
ters or  as  a  mass  of  citiseiM.  But  ih« 
clavebolding  interest,  which  is  supreme 
in  the  East,  is  also  powerful  in  some  parts 
of  the  West.  Let  this  be  considered  as 
a  perpehud  and  a  growings  interest  in  oor 
part  of  the  state,  and  it  may  tiirow  so 
much  weight  on  the  side  of  the  eastern 
principle  of  representation,  when  the 
hour  of  decision  comes,  as  to  produce  a 
compromise,  and  to  seoure  lo  the  East  a 
part  at  least  of  what  she  claims  on  tin 
pound  of  her  vast  slave  property.  Bat 
Jet  all  the  West,  on  due  consideration, 
conclude  that  slavery  is  a  pernicious  in- 
stitution, and  must  be  gradually  remov- 
ed ;  then,  united  in  our  views  on  all  the 
great  interesU  of  our  West  Virginia,  we 
shall  meet  the  approaching  crisis  with  in- 
flexible resoluuon;  and  West  Virginia 
can  and  must  succeed  in  her  approaching 
strunzle  for  her  rights  and  her  prosperity. 

♦'The  more  you  consider  the  subject, 
the  more  you  will  be  convinced  that  both 
these  questions— the  white  basis  and 
slavery—are  of  viul  importance,  and  so 
intimately  connected,  that  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  either,  we  must  unite  tliem  in  our 
discussions  both  among  ourselves  and 
with  East  Virginia.  On  both  should  our 
views  and  our  policy  be  firmly  settled, 
when  (he  crisis  of  1850  sh4ill  arrive."-^ 
pp.  5,  C. 

The  crisis  of  1850,  is  the  taking 
of  the  next  census,  when  it  will  ap- 
pear whether  the  political  power  of 
the  state  will  for  the  first  time  be 
transferred  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Already 
the  West  has  a  majority  of  the 
white  population,  and  we  infer  from 
the  confidence  with  which  Dr.  Ruff- 
ner  speaks,  that  in  1850  it  will  prob- 
ably  have  a  majority  over  the  feast, 
notwithstanding  the  inequality  of 
repreeentatioD,  udIms  pYevented  by 
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kg  own  slave  mtere«t.  Thia  inter- 
est is  constantly  growing,  and  un- 
less it  shall  be  arrested  by  measures 
which  look  to  free  labor  as  the  per- 
B»nent  policy  of  the  Aiture,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  will  give  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  East,  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict  respecting  the  basis  of 
^presentation.  Dr.  Ruffiaer  makes 
use  of  this  fact,  to  rouse  his  fellow 
citizens  to  immediate  action,  re- 
winding them  how  incalculably 
West  Virginia  has  suffered  from  her 
weakness  in  the  Legislature.  He 
lefers  to  two  facts,  out  of  many 
which  he  says  might  be  mentioned, 
*to  confirm  them  in  the  purpose  to 
adhere  inflexibly  to  their  just  claim 
of  representation  on  the  while  ba- 
sis, unthout  eompromise,'*  His  state- 
ment of  these  facts  we  give  at  length 
in  the  following  extract : 
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Fifty  years  ap,  when  the  country 
beyond  the  Ohio  benn  to  be  opened  for 
settlement,  Virginia  had  already  been  for 
Tears  in  fbll  and  undisputed  possession  of 
her  extensive  territory  on  this  side.  The 
country  between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Ohio,  containing  eighteen  millions  of 
acres,  much  of  ft  excellent  soil,  and 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  was  an  al- 
most  unbroken  wilderness,  and  almost  in- 
accessible to  emigrants,  for  want  of  roads 
tfarouch  the  mountains.  The  feeble  and 
detached  settlements  applied,  and  for 
thirty  years  continued  to  apply,  almost  in 
vahif  for  legislative  aid  to  open  wagon 
roads  from  the  eastern  settlements  into 
their  valleys.  Let  the  AcU  of  Assembly 
fbr  these  thirty  years  of  our  infancy  in 
West  Virginia,  be  examined,  and  they 
Kvill  show  how  little,  how  very  little,  our 
eastern  mother  was  willing  to  do  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  her  nurseling  in  the 
mountains.  A  few  thousand  dollars  out 
of  her  rich  treasury — very  few  indeed — 
and  now  and  then  some  arrearages  of 
taxes  doe  from  the  poor  settlers  in  the 
wilderness,  was  all  that  the  government 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  this  extensive  territo- 
ry for  settlement,  and  to  accommodate  its 
secluded  inhabitants. 

"  Now  can  any  man  doubt,  that  if  the 
Legislature  had,  in  the  prosperous  days 
of  East  Virginia,  from  1794  to  1824,  ap- 
propriated  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  make  good  wa«on  roads 
through  the  mounuin  districts,  that  West 
Virginia  would  have  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  far  more  than  she  dtd,  or 
coald  da  without  toad*  ?    May  we  not  «f- 


inD,  that  if  East  Virgiaia  Imd  puiwied 
that  juet  and  enlightened  policy.  West 
Virginia  would,  twenty  years  ago,  have 
been  more  populous  than  she  was  by 
100,000  souls,  and  more  wealthy  in  a  stttl 
greater  pr^>ortion#  No  man  who  has 
seen  the  enect  of  some  lately-constnioled 
roads,  in  promoting  population  and  wealth 
can  doubt  it.  A  nd  what  shows  more  con- 
elusivelythe  blindneas  or  illiberality  of 
this  Eastern  policy  towards  the  West,  is, 
that  the  public  treasury  would  have  been 
remunerated,  four  fold  at  least,  by  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  which  this  early  outlay 
for  roads — had  it  been  made— would  have 
nroduced  from  the  tax  payers  of  West 
Virginia.  Here  we  have  one  notable  in- 
stance of  what  West  Virginia  has  suffered 
from  her  dependence  on  an  eastern  Leg- 
islature. Though  her  growth  in  spite  of 
eastern  neglect,  has  enabled  her  of  late 
years  to  get  some  valuable  improvements 
made,  she  is  still  dependent  for  every 
boon  of  this  kind,  upon  the  will  of  those 
eastern  people  who  sm  now  a  minority  of 
the  commonwealth. 

**  The  other  instance  to  which  we  in- 
tended to  refer,  is  of  still  greater  Smpor- 
tance  than  the  former.  Many  of  you  re- 
member that  in  1833,  when  a  negro  in- 
surrection in  Southampton  county  had 
filled  nearly  ail  Virginia  with  alarm,  and 
made  every  white  man  think  of  the  evils 
of  slavery,  a  resolution  was  introdoced 
into  the  Legielatore,  to  adopt  a  system  of 
gradual  emancipation,  by  which  the  state 
might,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  get 
rid  of  the  evils  of  slavery. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
measure  in  reference  to  East  Virginia, 
where  the  slaves  are  more  numerous  than 
the  whites;  there  can  be  no  ratioiral 
doubt  that  in  West  Virginia,  the  measure, 
had  it  been  carried  fifteen  years  ago, 
would  by  this  time  have  wrought  a  most 
happy  change  in  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country  :  and  so  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  then  thought,  for  they 
were  generally  and  warmly  in  favor  of  it, 
and  zealousljr  advocated  it  through  their 
able  and  patriotic  delegates.  But  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  it  was  rejected  by  the  all 
powerful  eastern  majority,  though  sever- 
al eastern  delegates  joined  the  West  in 
its  support. 

*^  We  do  not  censure  our  eastern  breth- 
ren fbr  opposing  this  measure  so  far  as 
their  part  of  tlie  state  is  concerned.  But 
•till,  we  of  West  Virginia  must  deem 
ourselves  not  only  uo&tunate,  but  ag- 
grieved, when  an  eastern  majority  in  the 
legislature  debars  us  from  obtaining  meas- 
ures conducive  to  our  welfWe,  because 
these  same  meaaures  may  not  suit  the 
policy  of  East  Virginia."— pp.  6,  7. 

Instead  of  proposiog  a  division  of 
tbe  stftte,  and  the  erection  of  West 
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'Virfp^m,  ioto  an  independeot  8t«le« 
a  measure  which  has  for  a  long  tima 
been  coDtemplated,  Dr.  BuSher  sim- 
ply  asks  for  the  aoaotroeDt  of  a  law, 
if  West  Virginia  shall  call  for  it, 
**  to  remove  slavery  from  her  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.'' 

**  Heretofore,**  he  faye,  "  no  floch 
•cheme  for  West  Virginia  only  has  been 
proposed  among  us;  and  no  state  has 
abolished  slavery  in  one  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory aod  retained  it  another.  For  this 
reason  some  persons  may  at  first  thought 
consider  such  a  scheme  as  unfeasible.  A 
state  composed  partly  of  free,  and  partial- 
ly of  slaveholdin^  teftitory,  may  seem 
to  present  a  political  incongruity,  and  to 
be  incapable  of  conducting  its  public  af> 
fairs  harmoniously.  To  relieve  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  feel  apprehensions  of 
this  sort,  we  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions. 

"  1.  Free  states  and  slaveholding  states 
have,  during  fifly-eight  years,  lived 
peaceably  and  prosperously  under  one 
Federal  government.  Sectional  jealous- 
ies and  occasional  jars  have  occurred,  but 
without  evil  consequence. 

**  2.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
need  create  difficulty,  except  the  framing 
of  laws  that  may  affect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  slaveholders.  But  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  could  fiasily 
provide  for  the  security  of  slaveholders 
in  £ast  Virginia  against  all  unjust  legisla- 
tion, arising  from  the  power  or  the  anti- 
slavery  principles  of  the  West 

**2.  After  sueh  an  emancipation  law 
as  we  propose,  should  be  passed  for  West 
Virginia,  no  immediate  change  would 
take  place  in  the  institution  of  slavery 
amonx  us;  except  that  masters  would 
probably  choose  to  emancipate  or  remove 
from  the  state,  a  larger  number  of  slaves 
than  heretofbre.  As  only  the  next  gen- 
eration of  negroes  would  be  entitled  to 
eroanoipittion,  the  law  would  not  be- 
gin its  practical  operation  for  twenty-one 
years  at  least,  and  then  it  would  operate 

fradually  for  thirty  or  fbrty  years  loncer, 
efbre  slavery  would  be  extinguished  in 
West  Virginia.  So  that  for  many  years 
the  actualslavo  interest  among  us  would 
not  be  greatly  diminished. 

**4.  There  is  and  long  has  been,  in 
different  parts  of  Virginia,  every  degree 
of  difference,  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est, between  the  slaveholding  and  the 
non-slavehoidin£  interests  of  tne  people. 
In  some  parts,  the  slaves  are  two  or  three 
times  as  nomeroos  as  the  whites,  and  the 
slaveholding  interest  overmies  and  ab- 
sorbs every  thing.  In  other  parts,  not  one 
roan  in  a  hundred  owns  a  slave,  and  the 
slaveholding  interest  is  virtually  nothing. 
In  Wast  Virgima  at  large,  Uia  ilavei 


being  only  one-etjj^th  of  the  poMilation, 
and  ^he  slaveholding  population  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whites,  the  free  inter- 
est predominates  nearly  as  much  as  the 
slave  interest  predominates  in  East  Vir- 
ginia 1  so  that  we  have  ia  practical  ope- 
ration, if  not  in  perfection,  that  political 
incongruity  of  slave  interest  and  free  in- 
terest, which  is  feared  as  a  coosequenee 
of  the  measure  that  we  propose. 

**5.  By  allowing  West  Virginia  her 
just  share  of  representation,  and  if  she 
call  for  it,  a  law  for  the  removal  of  slav^ 
ry,  East  Virginia  will  do  more  to  har- 
monize the  flings  of  the  state,  than  aha 
ever  has  done,  or  can  do  by  a  continued 
refusal.  West  Virginia  being  then  sa- 
eured  in  her  essential  rights  and  jpter- 
esta,  will  not  desire  a  separation,  nor  be 
disposed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  tba 
commonwealth.  So  far  from  aiding  the 
designs  of  the  abolitionists,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  our  legislature,  both  her  feel- 
ings and  her  interests  will  make  her 
more  than  ever  hostile  to  that  pernieioai 
sect. 

<<6.  If  East  Virginia  apprehend,  that 
the  delegatea  fh>m  the  firee  counties 
would  often  speak  more  freely  about 
slavery  matters,  than  she  would  like  lo 
hear  in  her  central  city  of  Richmond; 
let  her  agree  to  remove  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Staunton,  near  the  center  of 
our  territory  and  of  onr  white  population, 
and  she  will  be  free  from  all  annoyance 
of  this  sort.  West  Virginia  would  then 
appear  no  more  like  a  remote  province  of 
Esuit  Virginia,  and  be  no  longer  subject  to 
the  disadvantage  of  having  all  measures 
affecting  her  interest,  acted  upon  by  a 
legislature  deliberating  in  the  heart  of 
East  Virginia,  and  exposed  to  the  power- 
fbl  influence  of  a  city  and  a  people, 
whose  bland  manners  and  engaaiac  hos- 
pitalities, are  enough  to  turn  both  the 
nearts  and  the  beads  of  us  rough  moun- 
taineers, whether  we  be  legislators  or 
not.** — pp.  10, 11. 

The  remainder  of  the  address  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  ^^  facts  and 
arguments  which  prove  the  expedi* 
ency  of  abolishing  slavery  in  West 
Virginia,  by  a  gradual  process,  that 
shall  not  cause  any  inconvenience 
either  to  society  in  general  or  to 
slaveholders  in  particular."  The 
outlines  of  this  scheme,  with  the  au- 
thor's explanations,  are  thus  gives 
on  pages  38-40. 

**1,  1st  tkt  farther  infintation  of  Haoet 
into  Wtot  Virginia  b*  prokilntsd  hy  law. 

**  The  expediency  of  this  measure  la 
obvious. 

«2.  iM the cieportMtiaHtfritmshi firm* 
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hf  permitted,  as  heretafhre;  hui  with  tMm 
restrietion^  that  duldren  cf  sUves,  bom 
9fter  a  t&riain  (ioy,  skail  not  be  exported 
iU  aU  ^fter  they  are  five  years  old,  nor 
those  ttnder  that  age,  unless  the  slaves  ef 
the  same  negro  JumUy  be  exported  wiA 
them. 

**  When  tbe  emancipation  of  the  afler- 
horn  children  of  slavee  shall  be  decreed, 
many  slares  will  be  exported,  from  Tari- 
om  motives.  The  restriction  is  intended 
to  prevent  slaveholders  from  defeating 
the  Denevolent  intentions  of  the  law,  by 
selling  into  slavery  those  entitled  to  free- 
dom,  and  old  enoogh  to  appreciate  the 
]>rivilege  designed  for  them.  Young 
children  are  allowed  to  be  taken  away 
with  their  parents  and  older  brothers  and 
aieters,  bat  not  to  be  sold  off  separately  to 
evade  the  law. 

"3.  Let  the  existing  generation  of  slates 
remain  in  their  Resent  condition^  btU  let 
their  offspring,  bnrn  after  a  certain  day, 
he  emancipated  at  an  age  not  exeeeding 
twenty-fiive  years, 

"  By  this  measure  slavery  will  be  slow- 
ly but  surely  abolished,  without  detri- 
ment or  inconvenience  to  slaveholders.  •  * 

**If  any  man  among  ns  have  many 
•laves  and  little  or  no  land,  he  can  easily 

Erofit  by  the  law  as  well  as  others;  let 
iro  self  negroes  and  buy  land. 
**  Will  any  man  argue,  that  the  rights 
«f  slavebelders  will  be  ^^aled,  because 
those  rights  eitend  to  the  offspring  of 
their  slaves  ? 

*'  JVbw  the  slavehelder's  right  of  prop- 
erty extends  to  the  offspring  of  his  slaves, 
so  (ar  as  this,  that  when  the  offspring 
comes  into  existence,  the  law  at  present 
allows  him  to  claim  it  as  his.  But  when 
the  law  of  the  land  shall  in  this  particu- 
lar be  changed,  hts  right  is  at  an  end ;  for 
it  is  founded  solely  on  human  law.  By 
nature  all  men  are  fro^  and  equal;  and 
human  laws  can  suspend  this  law  of  na- 
ture, only  so  lon^  as  the  public  welfare 
requires  it ;  that  is,  so  long  as  more  evil 
than  good  would  result  from  emancipa- 
tion. When  the  law  of  slavery  is  chang- 
ed for  the  pablic  g[ood,  all  that  the  slave- 
holder can  claim,  is  that  in  some  way,  he 
shall  be  compensated  for  the  property  ac- 
quired by  sanction  of  law,  and  taken 
away  by  a  ehange  of  the  law.  By  our 
•cbeme  nothing  is  absolutely  taken  from 
the  slaveholder.  It  gives  bun  an  option, 
to  remove  without  loss  a  nuisance  which 
he  holds  in  the  country,  or  to  submit, 
with  a  very  small  loss  or  value,  to  anoth- 
er mode  of  abating  that  mriaance.  Wt 
say  that  the  people  nave  a  right  to  remove 
this  pest;  and  that  our  scheme  gives 
•Uvenolders  doable  oonpenaation  for 
what  they  will  suffer  by  the  roeasare. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  before  tea  years, 
nearly  every  slaveholder  would  aoknowi- 
•dge  hinMelf  doqbl^  oo^penaaiBd. 


«4.  UtwtuUrs be  required mlm^etha 
heirs  of  emancipation  taught  readings 
writing  and  arithmetic :  and  let  churches 
and  benevolent  people  attend  to  their  reii- 
gious  %nsiruction.^TbQ9  an  improved 
claaa  of  free  negroes  would  be  raiaed  up. 
Ho  objection  could  be  made  to  ttieir  liter- 
ary education,  after  emancipation  was  de- 
creed. 

'*  5.  Let  the  emanemated  be  eolouiaed,^' 
This  would  be  best  for  all  parties.  Sup- 
posing that  by  exportation,  our  slave 
population  should  in  twenty-two  years  be 
reduced  to  40,000.  Then  about  1000 
would  so  out  free  the  first  year,  and  a 
gradually  smaller  number  each  successive 
year.  The  1000  could  furnish  their  own 
outfit,  by  laboring  a  year  or  two  as  hire- 
lings :  and  their  transportation  to  Liberia 
would  cost  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
25,000  dollars :  which,  as  population 
would  by  that  time  have  probably  reach- 
ed a  million,  would  be  an  average  contri- 
bution of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  head. 
This  would  be  less  and  less  every  year. 
— So  easy  would  it  be  to  remove  the 
bugaboo  of  a  free- negro  population,  so 
oAen  held  up  to  deter  us  from  emancipa- 
tion. Easy  would  it  be,  though  our  calco- 
lations  were  not  fully  realized. 

<*  Finally,  in  order  to  hasten  the  ex- 
tinction of  alavery,  where  the  people  de- 
sired it,  in  counties  containing  few 
slaves :  the  law  mifht  authorize  the  people 
of  any  county,  by  some  very  large  maiori* 
ty,  or  by  consent  of  a  majority  qf  the 
slaveholders^  to  decree  the  removal  or. 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  of  the  coun- 
ty ^  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  seven, 
ten  or  fifteen,  according  to  the  nnmber 
of  slaves. 

*'  This  as  an  auxiliary  measure,  would 
be  safe  and  salutary ;  because  the  only 
question  then  in  a  county,  would  be  th« 
question  of  ti'ms,  which  would  not  be 
very  exciting.  But  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient as  the  chief  or  only  measure  ;  (or 
then  the  people  of  the  same  county,  or 
of  nei|(hboring  counties,  might  be  kept 
embroiled  on  the  subject  for  years,  and 
the  influence  of  East  Virginia,  operating 
on  counties  here  and  there,  might  defeat 
the  whole  measure,  by  a  repeal  of  the 
law.  Let  us  move  as  a  body  first,  and 
determine  the  main  point.  Then  the 
counties  might  decide  the  minor  point 
for  themselves.  Let  West  Virginia  deter- 
mine lo  be  free  on  a  j^eneral  principle. 
Then  let  the  counties,  if  they  will,  mod- 
ify this  principle,  for  more  speedy  relief.*' 

We  shall  refer  to  this  scheme, 
with  some  remarks  on  several  of 
the  most  important  points,  before 
we  close.  The  reader^s  attention  is 
first  invited  to  a  sjraopais  of  the 
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*•  facts  and  arguments,"  by  which 
Dr.  R.  demonstrates  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Waiving  all  theoretical  or 
abstract  arguments,  and  all  refer- 
ence to  past  ages,  he  grounds  his 
conclusions  upon  facts  furnished  by 
the  history  of  our  own  age  and 
country. 

*'No  where/'  says  he,  "  since  time  be- 
gan, have  the  two  systems  of  slave  labor 
and  free  labor,  been  subjected  to  so  fair 
and  so  decisive  a  trial  of  their  effects  on 
public  prosperity,  as  in  these  United 
States.  Here  the  two  systems  have 
worked  side  by  side  for  ages,  under  such 
equal  circumstances  both  political  and 
physical,  and  with  such  ample  time  an^ 
opportunity  for  each  to  work  out  its  prop- 
er effects, — that  all  must  admit  the  exper- 
iment to  be  now  complete,  and  the  result 
decisive.  No  man  of  common  sense,  who 
has  observed  this  result,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  the  system  uf  free  labor 
promotes  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
states,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
system  of  slave  labor.  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  a  country,  when  labor  is  scarce 
and  dear,  slavery  may  give  a  temporary 
impulse  to  improvement:  but  even  this 
is  not  the  case,  except  in  warm  climates, 
and  where  free  men  are  scarce  and  either 
sickly  or  lazy :  and  when  we  have  said 
"  this,  we  have  said  all  that  experience  in 
the  United  States  warrants  us  to  say,  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  employing  slave 
labor. 

"  ft  is  the  common  remark  of  all  who 
have  traveled  through  the  United  States, 
that  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states, 
exhibit  a  striking  contrast  in  their  appear- 
ance. In  the  older  free  states  are  seen 
all  the  tokens  of  prosperity : — a  dense 
and  increasing  population; — thriving  vil- 
lages, towns  and  cities ; — a  neat  and  pro- 
ductive agriculture,  growing  manufactures 
and  active  commerce. 

"  In  the  older  parts  of  the  slave  states, 
— with  a  few  local  exceptions, — are  seen, 
on  the  contrary,  too  evident  signs  of  stag- 
nation or  of  positive  decay, — a  sparse 
population, — a  slovenly  cultivation  spread 
over  vast  fields,  that  are  wearing  out, 
among  others  already  worn  out  and  deso- 
late ; — villages  and  towns,  '  few  and  far 
between,'  rarely  growing,  oflen  decaying, 
sometimes  mere  remnants  of  what  they 
were,  sometimes  deserted  ruins,  haunted 
only  by  owls; — generally  no  manufac- 
tures, nor  even  trades,  except  the  indis- 
pensable few; — commerce  and  naviga- 
tion abandoned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
people  of  the  free  states ; — and  ffeneral- 
jy,  instead  of  the  stir  and  bustle  of  indus- 
try, a  doll  and  dreamy  itillo^ss,  broken. 
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if  broken  at  all,  only  byth«  wordy  brawJ 
of  politics. 

"  But  we  depend  not  on  general  state- 
ments of  this  sort,  however  unquestiona- 
ble their  truth  may  be.  We  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  statistical  facts,  drawn  from 
public  documents  of  the  highest  autbori- 
nr.  We  shall  compare  slave  states  with 
free  states,  in  general  and  in  particuJar, 
and  in  so  many  points  of  view,  that  you 
can  not  mistake  in  forming  your  judg- 
ment of  their  comparative  prosperity." — 
pp.  11, 12. 

This  comparison  between  the 
prosperity  of  the  free  states  and  that 
of  the  slave  states,  is  exhibited  in 
respect  to  population,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  popular  education; — and 
we  need  not  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  comparison  exhibits, a  cod^ 
trast  of  the  most  marked  and  con- 
vincing character. 

In  respect  to  population,  he  shows 
that  the  free  stales  have  gained 
greatly  upon  the  slave  states  taken 
as  a  whole;  but  he  contends  that 
the  comparison  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  old  states,  where  only  the  full 
effects  of  the  two  systems  have  had 
time  for  developnoent. 

*'  We  will  therefore,"  he  says,  « take 
the  old  free  states,  and  compare  them 
with  the  old  slave  states  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  in  which  slave 
labor  predominates. 

**  New  England  and  the  middle  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, contained  in  1790,  1,968,000  in- 
habitants, and  in  1840,  6,760,000;  hav- 
ing gained  in  this  period,  24.3  per  cent. 

**  The  four  old  slave  states  had  in  1790, 
a  population  of  1 ,473,000 ;  and  in  1840, 
of  3,279,000.  having  gained,  in  the  samt 
period,  122  per  cent.,  just  about  half  at 
much  in  proportion,  as  the  firee  states. 
They  ougnt  to  have  gained  about  twice 
as  much ;  for  they  had  at  first  only  seven 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  wnen  tb6 
free  states  not  only  had  upwards  of  twelve, 
but  on  the  whole  much  inferior  advanta- 
ges of  soil  and  climate.  Even  cold,  bar- 
ren New  England,  though  more  than 
twice  as  thickly  peopled,  grew  in  popala- 
tion  at  a  liister  rate  than  these  old  slave 
states. 

<*  AboBt  half  the  territory  of  these  old 
slave  states  is  new  country,  and  has  com- 
paratively few  slaves.  On  this  part  the 
increase  of  population  has  chieny  taken 

{>lace.     On   the  old  slave-labored   k>w- 
aods,  a  siiigttJar  phenomenon  has  appear* 
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ed :  thera,  within  the  bounds  of  these 
rapidly  growing  United  States, — yes, 
there,  population  has  been  long  at  a 
stand  ;  ves,  over  wide  regions— especial- 
ly in  Virginia — it  has  declined,  and  a 
new  wilderness  is  gaining  upon  the  culti- 
vated land !  What  has  done  this  work 
of  desolation  ?  Not  war,  nor  pestilence ; 
not  oppression  of  rulers,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical ; — but  shvtrry,  a  curse  more  de- 
structive in  its  effects  than  anj  of  them. 
It  were  hard  to  find,  in  old  king-ridden, 
priest-ridden,  overtaxed,  Europe,  so  large 
a  country,  where  within  twenty  years 
past,  such  a  growing  poverty  and  dcsofa- 
tion  have  appeared. 

**  It  is  iq  the  last  period  of  ten  years, 
fVom  1830  to  1840,  that  this  consuming 
plague  of  slavery  has  shown  its  worst 
effects  in  the  old  southern  states.  Inclu- 
ding the  increase  in  their  newly  settled, 
and  western  counties,  they  gained  in 
population  only  7^  per  cent. ;  while  cold, 
barren,  thickly  peopled  New  England, 
gained  15,  and  the  old  middle  states,  26 

§er  rent.  East  Virginia  actually  fell  off 
6,000  in  population ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Richmond  and  one  or  two 
other  towns,  her  population  continues  to 
decline.  Old  Virginia  wa«»  the  first  to 
■ow  this  land  of  ours  with  slavery  ;  she  is 
also  the  first  ro  reap  the  ibll  harvest  of 
destruction.  Her  lowland  neighbors  of 
Maryland  and  the  Carolines,  were  not 
far  behind  at  the  seeding;;  nor  are  they 
far  behind  at  the  ingathering  of  desola- 
tion. Most  sorry  are  we  for  this  fallen 
condition  of  *■  The  Old  Dominion,'  and 
of  her  neighbors :  but  such  being  the  fact, 
we  state  it,  as  an  argument  and  a  warning 
to  our  West  Virginia.  It  demonstrates  the 
ruinous  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plete trial  of  it  has  been  made.'* — p.  14. 

"But,  serionslv,  fellow  citizens,  we 
esteem  it  a  sad,  a  humiliating  fart, 
which  should  penetrate  the  heart  of  eveij 
Virginian,  that  from  the  year  1790  to  this 
time,  Virginia  has  lost  more  people  by 
emigration,  than  all  the  old  free  slates 
together.  Up  to  1840.  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  she  had  lost  more  by 
nearly  300,000.  She  has  sent— or  we 
should  rather  say,  she  has  driven  fVom 
her  soil — at  least  one-third  of  all  the  em- 
igrants, who  have  gone  from  the  old 
states  to  the  new.  More  than  another 
third  have  gone  from  the  other  old  slave 
states.  Many  of  these  multitudes,  who 
have  left  the  slave  states,  have  shunned 
the  regions  of  slavery,  and  settled  in  the 
free  countries  of  the  West.  These  were 
generally  industrioua  and  enterprising 
white  men,  who  found  by  sad  experi- 
ence, that  a  country  of  slaves  was  not 
a  country  for  them.  It  is  a  troth,  a  cer- 
tain tnitn,  that  davenf  drwes  fr§e  loior- 
ert— /sniMrt,  nuehtmies,   mmi  mU,  mad 


some  of  the  best  of  tkem  too — out  of  tk$ 
country,  and  fills  their  places  with  ncfproes, 

**  What  is  it  but  slavery  that  makes 
Marylanders,  Carolinians,  and  especially 
old  Virginians  and  new  Virginians — ffy 
their  country  at  such  a  rate  ?  Some  go 
because  they  dislike  slavery  and  desire  to 
gel  away  from  it :  others,  because  they 
have  gloomy  forebodings  of  what  is  to  be- 
fall the  slave  states,  and  wish  to  leave  th«fir 
families  in  a  country  of  happier  prospects : 
others,  because  they  can  not  get  profitable 
employment  among  slaveholders :  others, 
industrious  and  ni|h-spirited  working^ 
men,  will  not  stay  in  a  country  where 
slavery  degrades  the  working  man: 
others  go  because  they  see  that  their 
country,  for  some  reason,  does  not  pros* 
per,  and  that  other 'countries,  not  far  off, 
are  prospering,  and  will  afford  better 
hopes  of  prosperity  to  themselves :  others, 
a  numerous  class,  who  are  slaveholders 
and  can  not  live  without  slaves,  finding 
that  they  can  not  live  longer  with  them 
on  their  worn  out  soils,  go  to  seek  better 
lands  and  more  profitable  crops,  where 
slave  labor  may  yet  for  a  while  enable 
them  and  their  children  to  live. 

**  But  you  know  well,  fellow  citisens, 
that  this  perpetual  drain  of  our  popuk- 
tion,  does  not  arise  fVom  a  failure  of  nat- 
ural resources  for  living  in  Virginia. 
How  could  it,  while  so  much  good  soil  ia 
yet  a  wilderness,  and  so  much  old  soil 
could  be  fertilized;  and  while  such  re- 
sources for  manufactures  and  commerce 
lie  neglected  ? 

"  Had  Virginia  retained  her  natural  in- 
crease, or  received  as  many  emigrants  as 
she  sent  away,  from  the  year  17§0  to  the 
present  time,  she  would  now  have  had 
three  times  her  actual  population;  and, 
bad  all  been  free  men,  eacn  laboring  vol- 
untarily, and  for  his  own  benefit,  all 
could  have  prospered  in  her  wide  and 
richly  giAed  territory. 

**  'The  true  cause  of  this  unexampled 
emigration  is,  that  no  branch  of  industry 
flourishes,  or  can  flourish  among  us,  so 
long  as  slavery  is  esublished  by  law, 
and  the  labor  of  the  country  is  doiie 
chiefly  by  men,  who  can  gain  nothing  bt 
assiduity,  by  skill,  or  by  economy.  All 
the  older  slaveholding  states  have  proved 
this  by  sad  experience."— pp.  16, 17. 

He  next  presents  a  comparative 
view  of  the  agriculture,  the  manu- 
factures, and  the  commerce  of  the 
old  free  states,  and  the  old  slave 
states,  especially  Virginia. 

Speaking  of  the  results  of  agri- 
culture, he  says  that  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  annual  product  is  about 
#180  to  the  hand,  that  is,  for  each 
persoQ  eoiployed    In  the  middle 
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states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvaoia,  the  average  is 
about  #270  to  the  band.  In  the  old 
stave  states,  the  average  is  about 
$130  to  the  hand.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  free  labor  of  the  middle 
states,  produces  roore  than  twice  as 
much  value  to  the  hand,  as  the  slave 
labor  of  the  old  slave  states. 

'<  Agricultore/'  he  adds,  "  in  the  shive 
ftites  may  be  characteriaEed  in  general 
kj  two  epithets — extensive — ezAavjtxve — 
which  in  all  agricultural  countries  fore* 
ho6e  two  things — impoveriskmnU — de- 
population.  The  general  system  of  slave- 
holding  farmers  and  planters,  in  all  timet 
and  places,  has  been,  and  now  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  to  cultivate  much  Isnd,  bad- 
ly, for  present  gain>— in  short,  to  icill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  They 
can  Dot  do  otherwise  wiih  laborers  who 
work  by  compulsion,  for  the  benefit  only 
of  their  masters;  and  whose  sole  interest 
in  the  matter  is,  to  do  as  little  and  to  con- 
some  as  much  as  possible." 

**  Agriculture  can  not  flourish  among 
as,  because  slave  tabor  is  unproductive, 
and  keeps  down  the  population, — al§o  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, and  thereby  deprives  our  farmers 
of  a  home  market,  the  most  valuable  of 
•II ; — also  because  it  disables  the  country 
to  construct  railroads  and  canals,  to  fdcil- 
itate  trade  and  travel;  and  finally,  we 
may  add,  t>ecause  it  destroys  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  enterprise  in  the  white  pop- 
ulation, and  thus  prevents  them  from 
doing  what  is  yet  in  their  power  to  do  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country. 

•*  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  lower 
Virginia  with  stores  of  fertilizing  marl  on 
her  extensive  shores,  still  goes  on  to  im- 
poverish probably  ton  times  as  much  land 
as  she  fertilizes;  that  the  valley,  though 
full  of  limestone  and  fertile  subsoil,  is  on 
the  whole  becoming  more  exhausted  by 
a  too  wide-spread  and  shallow  cultiva- 
•lon ; — and  that  West  Virjrinia  in  gener- 
al,— to  mention  but  one  of  many  particu- 
lars,— attll  leaves  unoccupied  the  cheap- 
eat  and  the  best  sheep-walks  in  the 
United  States,  and  confines  her  husband- 
ry to  a  few  old  staple  products;  while 
Ifew  York  and  Vermont,  in  their  snowy 
climate,  gain  millions  of  dollars  annnaify 
by  sheep-husbandry. 

"In  1840,  Vermont  had  160  sheep  to 
the  square  mile,  and  New  York,  in  her 
northern  districts,  nearly  as  many :  whilst 
Virginia  had  only  90  to  the  square  mile, 
—few  of  them  fine-wooled  sheep,  and 
these  few  chiefly  on  her  northern  border, 
Dear  free  Pennsylvania. 

"  No  doubt  sheep  could  be  kept  among 
4ur  mountaiiWy.at  ona«tliird  of  what  they 


coat  in  thoae  cold  noithara  oouatrMf, 
wttere  they  must  be  stabled  and  fed  dur- 
ing the  five  snowy  months. 

'*  Suppose  that  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia were  at  well  stocked  with  improv- 
ed breeds  of  sheep  as  those  north  coun- 
tries; they  wouici  now  be  pastured  by 
six  millions  of  those  useful  animals; 
whose  yearly  product  of  wool  and  lambs 
would  be  worth  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  dollars;  and  the  keeping  of  them 
would  furnish  profitable  occupation  for 
12,000  families  of  free  citizens.  Then 
how  changed  would  he  the  scene !  Our 
desolate  mountains  enlivened  with  flocks; 
and  the  thousand  now  silent  nooks  and 
dells,  vocal  with  the  songs  of  liberty, 
— *  The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liber- 
ty !' — Why  Is  it  not  so  in  our  mountains.' 
— They  who  keep  slaves  can  not  keep 
sheep.  The  occupation  requires  care; 
but  what  do  slaves  care .'  Poor  wretches ! 
what  should  make  them  care .' 

"  A  few  siflnificant  facu  will  conclude 
this  sketch  of  our  slave-sjstem  of  agricul- 
ture. The  towns  and  cities  of  lower 
Vir^nia  are  supplied  with  a  great  part  of 
their  hay,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  veg- 
etables, not  from  the  farms  of  Virginia, 
but  from  those  of  the  free  states.  And 
even  our  great  pastoral  valley  imports 
cheese  in  large  quantities  from  the 
North."— pp.  20,22, 23. 

The  following  pregnant  remarks 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  exposes  the  in- 
feriority of  the  slave  states,  in  re- 
spect to  manufactures : 

"  It  matters  not  to  our  argument,  wheth- 
er a  high  lariflT  or  a  low  tarifl*  be  thought 
beat  for  the  country.  Whatever  aid  the 
tarifl*  may  give  to  manufactures,  it  gives 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
Under  the  protective  tarifls  formerly  en- 
acted, manufactures  have  grown  rapidly 
in  the  free  states ;  but  no  tarifl*  has  been 
able  to  push  a  slavehoiding  state  into  this 
important  line  of  industry.  Under  the 
prenent  revenue  tariflf,  manufactures  still 
grow  in  the  North ;  and  the  old  South, 
as  might  be  expected,  exhibits  no  move- 
ment, except  the  customary  one  of  emi- 
gration. We  hear  indeed,  once  in  a 
while,  a  loud  report  in  Southern  news- 
papers, that  "  The  Sooth  is  waking  up," 
oecause  some  new  cotton  mill,  or  other 
manufacturing  establishment,  has  been 
erected  in  a  slave  state :  a  sure  sign  that 
in  the  slave  states  an  event  of  this  sort  is 
extraordinary.  In  the  free  states  it  is  so 
ordinary,  as  to  excite  little  attention. 

*<  Even  the  common  mechanical  tradea 
do  not  flourish  in  a  slave  state.  Some 
mechanical  operations  must,  indeed,  be 
performed  in  every  civilized  country ; 
trat  the  general  rule  io  the  South  is,  to 
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imfort  fro|»  «krotd  •voiy  fabHeated  tbbif 
that  can  be  carried  in  ahips,  such  as 
household  furniture,  boats*  boards,  laths, 
carts,  ploughs^  axes  and  axebelves,  be- 
sides innumerable  other  things,  which 
free  commanities  are  accustomed  to 
make  for  themselves.  What  is  most  woo- 
derAil,  Is,  that  the  (orests  and  iron- mines 
of  the  South  supply,  in  forest  part,  the 
materials  out  of  which  these  things  are 
made.  The  northern  freemen  come  with 
their  ships,  carry  home  the  timber  and 
pig-iron,  work  them  up,  supply  their  own 
wants  with  a  part,  and  then  sell  the  rest 
at  a  good  profit  in  the  soathem  markets.-^ 
Now,  although  mechanics,  by  setting  up 
their  shops  in  the  South,  could  save  all 
these  freights  and  profits;  yet  so  it  is, 
that  northern  mechanics  will  not  settle  in 
the  South,  and  the  southern- mechanics  are 
undersold  by  their  northern  competitors. 

•*  Now  connect  with  these  wonderful 
facts  another  fact,  and  the  -mystery  is 
solved.  The  number  of  mechanics  in 
different  parts  of  the  South,  is  in  the  in-' 
verse  ratio  of  the  number  of  slaves:  or  in' 
other  words,  where  the  slaves  form  thcf 
Hrgest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  there 
the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  form 
the  least  In  those  parts  only  where  the 
slaves  are  comparatively  few,  are  many 
mechanics  and  artificers  to  be  found ;  but 
even  in  these  parts  they  do  not  flourish, 
as  the  same  useful  class  of  men  flourish 
in  the  free  states.  Even  in  our  valley  of 
Virginia,  remote  from  the  sea,  many  of 
our  mechanics  can  hardly  stand  against 
northern  competitiou.  This  can  be  attribu- 
ted only  to  slavery,  which  paralyzes  our 
energies,  disperses  our  populniion,  and 
keeps  us  few  and  poor,  iu  spite  of  the 
bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  with  which  a 
benign  Providence  has  endowed  our 
country. 

**  Of  all  the  states  in  this  Union,  not  one 
has  on  the  whole  such  various  and  abun- 
dant resources  for  manufacturing,  as  our 
own  Virginia,  both  East  and  West.  Only 
think  ot  her  vast  forests  of  timber,  her 
mountains  of  iron,  her  regions  of  stone 
coal,  her  valleys  of  limestone  and  marble« 
her  fountains  of  salt,  her  immense  sheep- 
walks  for  wool,  her  vicinity  to  the  cotton 
fields,  her  innumerable  waterfalls,  her 
bays,  harbors  and  rivers  for  circulating 
products  on  every  side : — iu  short  every 
material  and  every  convenience  necessary 
for  manufacturing  industry. 

**  Above  all,  think  of  Richmond,  nature*s 
chosen  site  for  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  in  America— -her  beds  of  coal  and 
iron,  just  at  hand — her  incomparable 
water-power — ^her  tide  water  navigation, 
conducting  sea  vessels  from  the  foot  of  her 
falls, — and  above  them  her  fine  canal  to 
the  mountains,  through  which  lie  the 
shortest  routes  from  the  eastern  tides  to 
•  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  and  the  South 


West.  ThiDk  also  that  this  RicbflDOBd  is 
old  Virginia,  *  the  mother  of  states,'  has 
enjoyed  these  unparalleled  advantages 
ever  since  the  United  States  became  a  na- 
tion;— and  then  think  again,  that  (hto 
same  Richmond,  the '  metropolis  of  all 
Virginia,  has  fewer  manufactures  than  a 
third  rate  New  England  town;— fewer — 
not  than  the  new  city  of  Lowell,  which  it 
beyond  all  comparison, — but  fewer  thaa 
the  obscure  place  called  Fall  River, 
among  the  barren  hills  of  Massachusetts: 
— and  then  fellow  citizens,  what  will  yea 
think, — whatmtisf  you  think—of  the  cause 
of  this  strange  phenomenon  i*  Or,  to  en^ 
large  the  scope  of  the  question:  What 
must  you  think  has  caused  Virginians  in 
general  to  neglect  their  superlative  advan-. 
tages  for  manufacturing  industry  ?*-to 
disregard  the  evident  suggestions  of  n^ 
ture«  pointing  out  to  them  this  fruitful 
source  of  population,  wealth  and  com- 
fort ? 

.  *'Say  not  that  this  sUte  of  things  is 
chargeable  to  the  apathy  of  Virginiana. 
Th»t  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  it  doet 
n^t,  ,go  to    the   bottom  of   the    subject. 
What  causes  the  apathy?     That  is  the 
^Qfiaiifn.i    Sofoe  imagine  that  they  give  a 
good  reasojDuwben  (leaving  out  the  apathy) 
they  sayt-tb»ti  Virginians  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively^tqagficulture.    But  why  should 
they  be,  whan,  their  agriculture  is  failing 
them,  and  they  are  flying  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands  from  their  worn  out  fielda  to  distant 
countries  ?  Necessity,  we  are  told  by  thes« 
reasoners,  drives  the  New   Englanderf 
from  agriculture  In  their  barren  country, 
to  trade  and  manufactures.    So  it  dids 
Necessity  drives  all  mankind  to  labors 
and  sliifts  for  a  living.    Has  necessity,  the 
mother  of  Invention,  ever   driven   Vir- 
ginians to  trade  and  manufactures  ?    No ; 
but  it  drives  them  in  multitudes  from  their 
native  country.    They  can  not  be  driven 
to  commerce  and  manufactures.     What  is 
the  reason  of  that?    If  a  genial  climatn 
and  a  once- fertile  soil  wedded  them  to  ag- 
riculture, they  should  have  wedd«d4h4«i 
also  to  their  native  land.    Yet  tth^n  (agri- 
culture fails  them  at  home,  ratWr  than 
let  mines,  and  coal  beds,  and  waterfalls, 
and  timber- forests,    and   the    finest  tidn 
rivers   and   harbors   in  America,   allum 
them  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  they 
will  take  their  negroes  and  emigrate  a 
thousand  miles.     This  remarkable  fact, 
tet  they  will  quit  .their  countrv  rather 
than  their  ruinous  systiwn  of  agrlcnlture, 
proves  that  their  institiUJon  of  sUvery  dis- 
qualifies them  to  pursue  any  occopatioo, 
except  their  same  ruinous  system  of  agri- 
cultiire.     We  admit  that  some  few  indi- 
viduals should  be  excepted  from  this  con- 
clusion: but  these  few  being  excepted, 
we  have  given  you  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter;  and  as  Lorenzo  Dow  used 
to  say— you  can  not  deny  it*'— ^p.  SS-25. 
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For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
most  incredulous  of  the  immense 
deficiency  of  the  slave  states,  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  he  gives  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, from  the  census  of  1640,  and 
divides  the  total  value  of  the  several 
states  by  their  population,  and  finds 
the  average  for  each  individual.  In 
three  New  England  states,  the  av- 
erage  is  $45  a  head  ;  in  New  York, 
$9  ;.  in  New  Jersey,  816 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, $9 ;  in  Kfaryland,  $7i  ; 
and  in  Virginia,  $2|.  And  he  thinks 
the  result  of  the  comparison  would 
not  be  materially  different,  if  the 
calculation  were  founded  on  all  the 
various  kinds  of  manufacture. 

In  respect  to  commerce  and  nav- 
igation, he  shows  by  abundant  sta- 
tistics, that  the  slave  slates  are  rela- 
tively more  deficient  in  these  branch- 
es of  industry,  than  in  manufactures. 
This  fact  he  sets  in  a  strong  light, 
by  showing  the  surpassing  natural 
advantages  of  Virginia. 

"  We  raay  say,"  he  observes,  •  that  her 
bay  and  tide-rivers  will  make  ooe  ^reat 
haven,  500  miles  long,  situated  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremes of  our  Atlantic  coast.  Norfolk  is 
the  natural  centre  of  the  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  United  Staler.  It  ought 
to  have  commanded  the  trade  of  North 
Carolina,  of  all  the  countries  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  half  the 
Great  West.  It  ought  to  have  been  the 
second,  if  not  the  first,  commercial  city 
in  the  United  States. 

**  Norfolk  is  an  ancient  borough,  and 
once  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
seaports.  But  its  trade  declined,  its  popu- 
lation was  long  at  a  stand,  and  nothing 
but  the  public  Navy  Yard  has  kept  it  up. 
Meanwhile,  northern  towns  have  grown 
up  to  cities,  and  northern  cities  to  great 
and  wealthy  emporiums :  until  our  Vir- 
ginia  seaport,  once  their  equal,  would  cut 
a  poor  figure  among  their  !>uhurbs.  •  •  * 

"This  sketch  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  Norfolk,  compared  with  its  condition, 
is  a  good  index  of  the  coinmerclal  history 
of  Virginia,  in  fact  the  commerce  of  our 
old  slave-eaten  commonwealth,  has  decay- 
ed and  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  pittance 
in  the  general  mass  of  American  trade. 

••The  value  of  ber  exports,  which 
twenty- five  or  thirty  years  ago,  averaged 
four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
shrunk  by  1842,  to  2^20,000  dollars,  and 
by  1846^  to  2,100,000  dollmri. 
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were,  in  the  year  1765^  valued  at  upwardf 
•f  4,000,000  of  dollars:  in  1791,  they  had 
sunk  to  2i  millions;  in  1821,  they  had 
fallen  to  a  IHlle  over  one  million ;  In  1827, 
they  had  come  down  to  about  half  tUs 
sum;  and  in  1843,  to  the  half  of  this  again, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  a  million ;  and 
here  they  have  stood  ever  since, — at  next 
to  nothing. 

**  8o  our  great  Virginia,  with  all  ber 
natural  facilities  for  trade,  brings  to  her 
ports  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  imported 
into  the  United  States.  •  •  * 

**  As  to  ship  building,  Virginia,  that 
ought,  with  her  eminent  advantages  for 
the  business,  to  build  as  many  ships  as 
any  state  in  the  Union,  does  less  at  it  than 
the  least  of  those  free  states.  All  that 
she  builds  in  a  year  on  her  long  forest-girt 
shores,  would  carry  only  eight  or  nine 
hundred  tons — thxt  is,  about  as  much  as 
one  good  packet  ship  at  the  North.  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  build  thirty -five  times 
as  much ;  little  Rhode  Island  builds  twice 
as  much;  New  Yoik  twenty  limes  as 
much ;  Pennsylvania  twelve  times  as 
much;  and  Maryland  seven  times  M 
much  ;  and  what  would  astonish  us,  if  we 
did  not  know  so  many  like  facts,  is,  that 
much  of  the  ship  timber  used  in  the 
North,  is  actually  carried  in  ships  fiom  our 
southern  forests,  where  it  might  rot  be- 
fore southern  men  would  use  it  for  any 
such  purpose.  We  do  not  blame  our 
southern  people  for  abstaining  from  all  em- 
ployments of  this  kind.  What  could  they 
do?  Set  their  negroes  to  building  ships.' 
Who  ever  imagined  such  an  absurdity? 
But  could  they  not  hire  white  men  to  do 
such  things?  No:  for  in  the  first  place, 
southern  white  men  have  no  skill  In  such 
matters ;  and  in  the  second  place,  northern  < 
workmen  can  not  be  hired  in  the  South,, 
without  receiving  a  heavy  premium  for 
working  in  a  slave  state.*' — pp.  27,  28,  29. 

Passing  from  a  view  of  tbe  in- 
fluence of  slavery  in  depressing  in- 
dustry, Dr.  Kuff^ier  shows  its  in- 
fluence upon  popular  education  to 
be  equally  disastrous.  It  appears 
from  the  census  that  the  number  of 
adults  who  can  not  read,  compared 
with  the  whole  adult  population,  is, 
in  New  England,  as  one  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy;  in  New  York,  as 
one  to  fifty-three ;  in  New  Jersey, 
as  one  to  fifty-five ;  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  one  to  forty-nine ;  in  Mary- 
land, as  one  to  twenty-five ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  one  to  five  and  a  half;  in 
North  Carolina,  as  one  to  four  and 
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»  ha}f ;  mad  in  South  Carolina,  at 
one  to  five  and  a  half. 

The  children  who  attend  school 
in  New  England  and  New  York  are 
one  to  every  four  and  a  half  white 
persons ;  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, one  to  every  nine ;  in 
Maryland,  one  to  every  nineteen; 
in  Virginia  one  to  every  twenty -one  ; 
and  in  the  Carol inas,  one  to  every 
twenty-seven. 

These  facts  ^^show  beyond  any 
manner  of  doubt,  that  slavery  ex- 
erts a  most  pernicious  influence  on 
the  cause  of  education.  This  it 
does  by  keeping  the  white  popula- 
tion thinly  scattered  and  poor,  and 
making  the  poorer  part  of  them 
generally  ind liferent  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  chiidren.^^ 

Dr.  Ruffner  lays  down  three  prop- 
ositions by  way  of  appendix  to  his 
general  argument,  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action,  to  de- 
liver West  Virginia  from  the  grow- 
ing evils  of  slavery. 

We  shall  gratify  our  readers  by 
republishing  this  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet, without  abridgment. 

•*  1.  Comparativety  few  ilavei  in  a 
country,  especially  one  like  our$,  may  do 
it  immense  injury. 

"This  has  been  already  proved;  but 
we  wish  fo  iinpress  it  OQ  your  minds. 
We  shall,  therefore,  explain  by  examples, 
how  a  lew  slaves  in  a  country  may  do  its 
citizens  more  immediate  injury,  than  a 
large  number. 

**  When  a  white  family  own  fifty  or 
one  hundred  slaves,  thev  can,  so  long  as 
their  land  produces  well,  aflbrd  (o  be  in- 
dolent and  expensive  in  their  habits ;  for 
though  each  slave  yield  only  a  small  profit, 
yet  each  member  of  the  family  has  ten  or 
hfieen  of  these  black  work-animals  to  toil 
for  his  support.  It  Is  not  until  the  fields 
grow  old,  and  (he  crops  grow  short,  and 
the  negroes  and  the  overseer  take  nearly 
all,  that  the  day  of  ruin  can  be  no  longer 
postponed.  If  the  family  be  not  very  in- 
dolent and  very  expensive,  this  inevitable 
day  may  not  come  before  the  third  gene- 
ration. But  the  ruin  of  small  slaveholders, 
is  often  accomplished  in  a  single  life-time. 

**  When  a  white  family  own  five  or  ten 
slaves,  they  can  not  aflford  to  be  indolent 
and  expensive  in  their  habits;  for  one 
black  drudge  can  not  support  one  white 
gentleman  or  lady.    Tet,  because  they 


ire  riaveholders,  this  family  will  feelaome 
aspirations  for  a  life  of  easy  gentility ;  and 
because  field  work  and  kitchen  work  are 
negroes*  work,  the  young  gentlemen  will 
dislike  to  go  with  the  negroes  in  dirty 
field  work,  and  the  voung  ladies  will  dis- 
like to  join  the  black  sluts  in  any  sort  of 
household  labor. — Such  unthrifty  senti- 
ments are  the  natural  consequence  of  in* 
troducing  slaves  among  the  families  of  a 
country;  especially  negro  slaves.  They 
infallibly  grow  and  spread,  creating  among 
the  white  families  a  distaste  for  all  servile 
labor,  and  a  desire  to  procure  slaves  wha 
may  take  all  drudgery  off  th^ir  hands. 
Thus  general  industry  gives  way  by  de- 
grees to  indolent  relaxation,  false  notions 
of  dignity  and  rcfinenvent,  and  a  taste  for 
fashionable  luxuries.  Then  debts  slyly 
accumulate.  The  result  is,  that  many 
families  are  compelled  by  their  embarrass- 
ments to  sell  off  and  leave  the  country. 
Many  who  are  unable  to  buy  slaves,  leave 
it  also,  because  they  feel  degraded,  and 
can  not  prosper  where  slavery  exists. 
Citizens  of  the  Valley !  Is  it  not  so  ?  Is 
not  this  the  chief  reason  why  your  beauti- 
ful country  does  not  prosper  like  the 
northern  valleys. 

"  2.  Slavery  naturally  tends  to  increase 
from  small, beginnings,  until  the  slaves 
out'number  the  whites,  and  the  country 
is  ruined. 

**  How  this  comes  to  pass,  is  partly  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  remarks. 

*'  The  tendency  of  a  slave  population  to 
gain  upon  the  whites,  may  be  counteract- 
ed by  local  causes,  permanent  or  tempora- 
ry. One  permanent  cause  is  the  vicinity 
of  a  free  slate ;  a  temporary  cause  occur- 
red ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the 
high  price  of  negroes  in  the  South,  caus- 
ed many  to  be  sold  out  of  our  valley. 
The  tendency  is  stronger  also  in  a  plant- 
ing country,  than  it  is  in  a  farming  or 
grazing  country ;  yet  so  strong  is  the  ten- 
dency itttelf,  that  it  overcomes  this  check 
in  West  Virginia ;  for  with  the  temporary 
exception  just  alluded  to,  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  been  steadily  gaining  on  the 
white,  in  all  parts  except  tlie  vicinity  of 
the  free  states. 

**  We  have  examined  the  census  oi. 
counties  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
with  the  view  to  discover  the  law  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  northern  slave  states.  The 
following  are  among  the  general  resuHs. 

**  When  a  county  had  at  first  compara- 
tively few  slaves,  the  slave  population — 
except  near  the  free  borders — gained  upon 
the  whites,  and  most  rapidly  in  older  parts 
of  the  country. 

"  The  population,  as  a  whole,  increased 
so  long  as  the  slaves  were  fewer  than  the 
whites,  but  more  slowly  as  the  numbers 
approached  to  equality.  In  our  valley,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  alavas  had  the  affect 
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jof  a  Itrger  one  in  East  Virginia,  to  retard 
the  increase  of  population. 

**When  the  slaves  became  as  numer- 
oas  as  the  whites  in  the  Eantorn  and  old- 
er parte  of  the  country,  population  came 
to  a  stand  ;  when  they  outnumbered  the 
whites,  it  declined.  Consequently,  the 
slave  population  has  tended  to  diffuse  it- 
self equally  over  the  country,  rising  more 
rapidly  as  it  was  farther  below  the  white 
|»opulation,  and  going  down  when  it  bad 
risen  above  them. 

*'  Such  were  the  general  results.  Ex- 
ceptions occurred,  out  all  general  rules 
of  this  nature  have  their  exceptions. 
This  is  nevertheless  the  law  of  popula- 
tion in  a  slave  state. 

*'  4.  The  price  of  cotton  will  probably 
decline  more  and  more^  and  consequently 
the  value  of  daves :  then  also  the  law  of 
slave  increase^  by  which  it  gains  on  the 
white  population^  will  operate  in  West 
Virginia  with  ruinous  effect ,  unless  pre- 
vented  bylaw. 

**  The  price  of  cotton  haa  regulated  the 
price  of  negroes  in  Virginia ;  and  so  it 
inust  continue  to  do  ;  because  slave  labor 
is  unprofitable  here,  and  nothing  keeps 
up  the  price  of  slaves  but  their  value  as 
a  marketable  commodity  in  the  South. 
Eastern  negroes  and  western  cattle  are 
alike  in  this,  that,  if  the  market  abroad 
go  down  or  be  closed, — both  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, the  horned  and  the  woolly-beaded, 
become  a  worthless  drug  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  eastern  brethren  must 
send  off,  on  any  terms,  the  increase  of 
their  slaves,  because  their  im|>overi8hed 
ooantry  can  not  sustain  even  its  present 
atoek  of  negroes.  We  join  not  tne  En- 
glish and  American  abolition  cry  about 
■*  slave-breeding,' '  in  East  Virginia,  as  if 
it  were  a  chosen  occupation,  and  there- 
fore a  reproachful  one.  It  is  no  such 
thing,  but  a  case  of  dire  necessity,  and 
many  a  heartache  does  it  cost  the  good 
people  there.  But  behold  in  the  East  the 
doleful  consequences  of  letting  slavery 
grow  up  to  an  oppressive  and  heart-sick- 
ening burden  upon  a  community !  Cast  it 
off,  West  Virginians,  whilst  yet  you  have 
the  power ;  lor  if  you  let  it  descend  un- 
broken to  your  children,  it  will  have 
grown  to  a  mountain  of  misery  upon 
their  heads. 

**  We  have  the  following  reasons  to  ap- 
prehend, that  unless  prevented  by  law, 
the  slave  population  will  in  a  few  years 
increase  rapidly  in  West  Virginia. 

**  1.  The  price  of  cotton  must  fall,  and 
with  it  the  value  of  slaves. 

"  From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago, 
the  average  price  of  cotton  was  eleven 
cents  a  poond ;  in  the  last  five  years  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  cents.  Had  the 
last  crop  been  a  full  one,  the  average 
would  nave  been  under  seven  cents. 
Every  saccessive  fVill  crop  now  depressea 


the  pric«  lower  and  lower ;  showing  tlial 
the  supply  is  on  th«  whole  outrunning 
the  demand.  It  must  outrun  the  demand, 
while  the  southern  fdave-market  is  open 
to  northern  slaveholders. 

*'  From  1820  to  1830,  the  slaves  in  the 
cotton  crowing  states  (south  of  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina)  increased  fiAy- 
one  per  cent.,  and  in  the  next  ten  yeara 
they  increased  fiAy-four  per  cent.  In 
1840  the  number  including  those  in  Tex- 
as was  about  1 ,300,000.  The  number  in- 
creases as  fast  as  ever  ;  for  to  the  natural 
increase  of  the  southern  stock,  is  added 
the  increase  of  the  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  negroes,  and  half  the 
increase  of  those  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. Thus  the  negro  population  of  the 
cotton  states,  is  going  on  to  double  itself 
in  a  period  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years. 

**  Now  the  production  of  cotton  most 
-increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  slave 
population  ;  for  cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
only  crops  in  which  the  slaves  can  be 
profitably  employed ;  and  the  production 
of  sugar  can  not  increase  faster  than  that 
of  cotton.  There  will  be  no  stoppage 
for  want  of  good  land  :  Texas  has  enough 
to  produce  ten  times  the  quantity  of  the 
present  annual  crop. 

**  But  the  consumption  of  cotton  can 
not  increase  at  the  same  rate.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  countries  that  conaume  our 
eotton,  does  not  double  itself  in  less  than 
aixt^  years :  bow  then  can  they  doMbJe 
their  consumption  in  eighteen  yeara,  or 
even  twice  that  period?  Therefore  the 
price  of  cotton  roust  fall,  and  the  southern 
demand  for  Virginia  negroes  roust  cease. 

"  2.  Good  poncy  will  require  the  south- 
em  states,  ere  long,  to  close  their  markete 
against  northern  negroes.  The  natural 
increase  of  their  present  stock  of  slaves, 
will  increase  the  production  of  cotton  as. 
fast  as  the  market  will  bear.  Their  short 
crops  have  always  brought  them  more 
money  than  their  full  crops ;  showing 
that  It  is  their  interest  to  restrict  the 
quantity  within  certain  limits.  A  small 
excess  in  the  quantity  causes  a  ruinous 
fall  in  the  price.  Suppose  the  average 
profit  to  planters  to  be  now  two  cents  to 
the  pound ;  then  a  fall  of  one  cent  takes 
away  half  the  profit  and  half  the  value  of 
their  slave  latAir;  and  a  fall  of  two  cents 
would  ruin  the  business.  Good  reason, 
ttierefore,  had  Mr.  Bruce  to  apprehend, 
that  the  southern  slave  market  might,  ere 
long,  be  closed  ;  and  to  urge  Virginians  io 
basten  the  removal  of  their  negroes  to  the 
south. 

"  But  whether  it  be  closed  or  not,  one 
thine  is  evident, — that  the  valae  of  slaves 
in  tne  market  must  decline  more  and 
more.     What  then  ? 

**  3.  When  the  southern  slave  market 
is  closed,  or  when,  by  the  redoeed  proita 
of  shnre  labor  i»  the  South,  it  beconea 
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f^otterf ; — tllen  th«  itream  of  Vir^nm  ne» 
|froe«,  beretoibre  pouring  down  upon  the 
Sontb,  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
State,  and  like  a  river  dammed  up,  roust 
epread  itself  over  the  whole  territory  of 
tbe  commonwealth.  The  bead  ^nng  in 
East  Virginia  can  not  contain  iueir;  it 
must  find  Tent:  it  will  shed  its  black 
atreamt  through  every  gap  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  poor  over  the  Alieganv,  tilt  it 
is  clfecked  by  abolitioniffm  on  the  bordera. 
But  even  abolitionism  can  not  finally  stop 
it.  Abolitionism  itself  will  tolerate  slave- 
ry, when  slaveholders  grow  sick  and 
llred  of  it. 

**  In  plain  terms,  fellow  citizens,  east- 
Am  slaveholders  will  come  with  their 
multitudes  of  slaves  to  settle  upon  the 
fresh  lands  of  West  Virginia.  Eastern 
slaves  will  be  sr*nt  by  thousands  for  a 
market  in  West  Virginia.  Every  valley 
will  echo  with  the  cry  *  Negroes !  Ne- 
groes for  sale  !  Dog  cheap  !  Dog  cheap  !* 
And  because  they  are  dog  cheap,  many 
of  our  people  wiH  buy  them.  We  have 
shown  how  slavery  has  prepared  tbe  peo- 
ple ibr  this  :  how  a  little  slavery  makes 
way  for  more,  and  how  the  law  of  slave- 
increase  operates  to  fill  up  every  part  of 
the  country  to  the  same  level  with  slaves. 

"  And  then  fellow  citizens,  when  you 
have  suffered  your  country  to  be  filled 
with  negro  slaves  instead  of  white  free* 
men ;  wnen  its  population  shall  be  as 
uotter  as  Joseph  s  coat  of  many  colors, 
— as  nng-streaked  and  speckled  as  father 
Jacob's  flock  was  in  Padan  Aram  ; — 
what  will  the  white  basis  of  representa- 
tion avail  you,  if  you  obtain  it.^  Wheth- 
er you  obtain  it  or  not,  East  Virginia  will 
have  triumphed ;  or  rather  slavery  will 
have  triumphed,  and  all  Virginia  will 
have  become  a  land  of  darkness  and  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

**  Then  by  a  forbearance  which  has  no 
merit,  and  a  supineneas  which  has  no  ex- 
cuse, you  will  have  given  to  your  children 
for  their  inheritance,  this  lovely  land 
blackened  with  a  negro  population — the 
ofiscoorings  of  Eastern  Virginia,— the  fag- 
end  of  slavery — the  loathsome  dregs  of 
that  cup  of  abomination,  which  has  al- 
ready sickened  to  death  the  eastern  half 
of  our  commonwealth. 

'*  Delay  not  then,  we  beseech  you,  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  this  Stygian  inun- 
dation,— to  stand  at  the  Blue  Kidge,  and 
with  sovereign  energy  say  to  this  Black 
Sea  of  misery,  <  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
aad  no  farther.'  '*<— pp.  34-38. 

We  can  not  but  regard  this  Ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  limes, 
a  sure  prognostic  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  abolition  of  negro 
flUtYery  ta  this  country.    Tbe  estab* 


lishment  of  several  weekly  papers 
in  the  slavehotding  states,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and 
the  frequent  discussion  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  the  lyceums  of  the  South,  in 
their  Legislatures,  and  in  Congress, 
foreshadow,  with  equal  distinctness, 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  "  pecu« 
liar  institution,^'  at  least  in  some  of 
the  states,  and  its  ultimate  extinction 
throughout  the  land.  Discussion  is 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  It 
melted  away  before  the  light  of  truth 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  will 
no  more  bear  the  light  in  Virginia,  or 
in  any  slate,  where  the  character  of 
the  institution  is  made  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry. 

This  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion not  only  as  a  conclusive  argu* 
raent  in  proof  of  the  impolicy  of 
slavery,  but  for  the  strong  terms  in 
which  the  institution  is  denounced. 
We  should  have  rejected  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  pages,  from  one  of  our 
own  contributors,  in  which  slavery 
should  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
same  rough  style,  as  in  bad  taste, 
and  calculated,  by  its  severity,  to  in- 
cense those  whom  we  desire  to  con- 
ciliate. He  calls  the  institution  that 
^*  cup  of  abomination  which  has  al- 
ready sickened  to  death  the  Eastern 
half  of  our  commonwealth" — "a 
Stygian  inundation** — "  a  Black  Sea 
of  misery" — ^''a  mountain  of  misery" 
— ^**  a  consuming  plague."  Speak- 
ing of  the  impoverishment  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  says  :  "  For  our  part,  we- 
are  grieved  and  mortified  to  think  of 
the  lean  and  haggard  condition  of  otir 
venerable  mother.  Her  black  chil- 
dren have  sucked  her  so  dry,  that 
now  for  a  long  time  past,  she  has 
not  milk  enough  for  her  ofi^pring, 
either  black  or  white."  In  answer 
to  the  question,  what  has  done  this 
work  of  desolation,  he  says  :  "  Not 
war  nor  pestilence,  not  oppression 
of  rulers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ; — 
but  slavery^  a  curse  more  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects  than  any  of  them. 
It  were  hard  to  find,  in  old  king<* 
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fiddtii)  prtett-riddeOfOYertaxed  £u« 
rope,  so  large  a  country,  where^ 
within  twenty  years  past,  tuoh  a 
growing  poverty  and  desolation  have 
appeared.^  "  England  still  prospers 
with  more  than  250  inhabitants  to 
the  square  raile ;  Virginia  languishes 
with  only  20,  though  she  is  by  nature 
almost  as  richly  endowed  as  Eng- 
land. Massachusetts  thrives  with 
100  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  ; 
Virginia,  considering  her  natural 
advantages,  ought  to  thrive  as  well 
with  a  much  larger  number  ;  and  so 
she  would  if  she  had  the  same  quality 
of  men  on  her  soil.''  Speaking  of 
the  large  emigration  from  Virginia, 
constantly  going  on,  he  says :  ^^  The 
land  has  already  got  slave-sick,  and 
is  spewing  out  its  inhabitants.  What 
a  pity  that  so  rich  and  lovely  a  land 
should  be  afflicted  with  this  yellow 
fever  and  black  vomit."  The  reason 
why  northern  farmers  go  farther 
and  pay  more  (for  land),  instead  of 
buying  and  cultivating  the  better  and 
cheaper  land  of  Virginia,  he  declares 
to  be,  that  they  justly  look  upon  all 
Virginia  as  an  infected  country.  In 
the  possible  event  of  slavery 's  over- 
running West  Virginia,  he  says  that 
the  whole  state  will  become  ^^a  land 
of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death.''  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  slavery  in  severer 
terms  of  condemnation.  An  insti- 
tution which  is  acknowledged  by 
those  who  know  it  best  to  be  adverse 
to  all  the  interests  of  a  people — 
4ending,  by  an  inevitable  law,  to 
general  poverty  and  barbarism — 
has  no  sanction  from  the  Governor 
of  the  world.  We  care  not,  for  our 
own  conviction,  to  consult  his  statute 
book — (he  Bible.  What  is  so  plainly 
a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  needs 
no  confirmation  from  the  Scriptures ; 
but,  as  in  all  nmitar  cases,  we  should 
aspect  to  And  it  there,  not  in  formal 
assertion,  but,  like  the  divine  exist- 
ence itself,  every  where  assumed. 
We  appeal  to  our  author,  as  a  doc- 
tor in  the  church,  if  it  is  not  absurd 
to  \ock  into  the  word  of  Qod  for  a 
Vol.  VI.  47 


•aoction  to  a  system  of  servitude, 
which,  by  a  natural  law,  that  no  wis^ 
dotn  can  frustrate,  brings  poverty, 
idleness,  and  ignorance,  with  '^the 
yellow  fever  and  black  vomit,"  upon 
the  community  in  which  it  exists. 
How  do  we  know  that  polygamy, 
gaaabling,  gladiatorial  shows,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage^ 
are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ?— 
How,  but  by  the  manifest  evil  ten- 
dency of  such  practices  ?  Yet  all 
these  evils  combined  can  do  but  a 
small  part  of  the  injury  which  is  in- 
flicted upon  society  by  the  sole  in- 
fluence of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia. All  these  evils,  polygamy^ 
gambling,  gladiatorial  games,  intem- 
perance, existed  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  Grecian  art  and  Roman  prowess. 
The  Republics  of  Greece  and  the 
empire  of  Rome  were  brought  to 
ruin,  not  by  Paganism,  and  not  by 
popular  vice,  but  by  slavery.  Ig- 
norance and  vice  are  terrible  scour- 
ges to  nations — but  far  less  terrible 
than  a  system  of  servitude  which  re- 
quires one  half  of  the  inhabitants  to 
labor  for  the  other  without  hope  of 
reward.  Such  a  system  bears  the 
most  indubitable  marks  of  immoral- 
ity. Why  then  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham  in  evidence  of  its 
lawfulness  ?  What  natural  religion 
teaches  to  be  wrong,  is  wrong,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  or  the  civil 
institutions  of  Moses.  As  well  might 
the  polygamist  plead  patriarchal  ex- 
ample in  defense  of  his  conduct ;  or 
the  gambler  assert  his  innocence  on 
the  ground  of  the  silence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures respecting  games  of  chance. 
Nature  itself  teaches  us,  without 
room  for  doubt,  that  indecency  of 
conversation  or  manners  is  repre- 
hensible ;  and,  with  equal  certainty 
and  distinctness,  that  any  institution 
or  practice  which  tends  infalliUy  to 
corrupt,  enfeeble,  impoverish,  and 
barbarize  a  people,  is  indefensiblei 
Such  is  slavery  according  to  the  re- 
peated assertions  of  Dr.  Ruflner*- 
nore  destructive  is  its  inflnQDca  tht^ 
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war  or  pestilence,  or  oppression,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical. 

We  do  not  find  in  this  pamphlet 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  moral 
character  of  slavery — not  an  inti- 
mation that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
for  reasons  of  morality,  of  justice,  or 
of  religion — not  an  allusion  to  ^e 
fact,  as  well  established  as  any  other, 
that  Christian  institutions  can  not 
flourish  in  a  slaveholding  state.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  grave 
an  omission.  Is  it  because  this 
"  master  in  Israel"  is  blind  or  indif- 
ferent  to  this  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  subject  ?  or  is  it  because  he 
thinks  it  expedient  to  employ  the 
economical  argument  apart  from  the 
higher  considerations  of  morality  as 
likely  to  be  the  most  influential  with 
his  fellow-citizens  ?  We  would  hope 
that  an  appeal  to  conscience  on  the 
ground  that  the  holding  of  slaves  is 
an  offense  against  the  law  of  God, 
would  not  be  without  effect  in  West 
Virginia.  We  are  happy  in  believ- 
ing that  there  are  thousands  of  con- 
scientious persons  possessing  politi- 
cal power  in  that  state,  and  very 
many  slaveholders,  with  whom  such 
an  appeal  would  be  even  more  in- 
fluential than  the  considerations  so 
ably  urged  by  Dr.  Ruffner.  The 
propriety  and  importance  of  showing 
the  pernicious  influence  of  slavery 
upon  the  population,  the  industry, 
and  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  we  do  not  question.  But  it  is 
a  fact,  honorable  to  human  nature, 
that  the  considerations  of  duty  are, 
with  all  but  reprobates,  even  more 
decisive  than  those  of  interest.  The 
conviction  once  fastened  on  the  pop- 
ular mind  that  it  is  wrong  to  hold 
men  in  slavery — ^that  the  law  of  God 
condemns  the  practice — would  be 
immediately  followed  by  measures 
of  emancipation.  The  great  desider- 
atum at  the  South  is  an  enlightened 
public  conscience.  And  never  was 
there  in  West  Virginia  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  than  the  present, 
fbr  the  dissemination  among  the  peo- 
ple of  just  views  of  the  mord  rela- 


tions of  the  subject.  Convinced  that 
slavery  is  adverse  to  their  temporal 
interests,  they  would  not  be  blinded 
by  selfishness  to  the  force  of  an  ar- 
gument, from  the  light  of  nature  as 
well  as  from  the  Scriptures,  showing 
that  the  institution  is  unlawful.  The 
moment  that  this  conviction  is  pro- 
duced, other  principles  of  the  mind 
besides  a  sense  of  duty,  come  into 
play  in  favor  of  freedom — as,  for 
instance,  the  love  of  reputation.  A 
feeling  of  shame  is  awakened  by  a 
conviction  of  guill.  Mankind  do  not 
feel  disgraced  by  pursuing  a  busi- 
ness which  proves  to  be  merely  un- 
profitable— but  if  it  is  found,  in  their 
own  apprehension  and  in  that  of 
others,  to  be  dishonest,  they  are  at 
once  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 
They  feel  that  a  good  name  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  and  are  led  to 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  the  love  of 
reputation.  On  every  account,  there- 
fore, it  behooves  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  West  Virginia,  to  bring  the 
moral  argument  before  their  fellow- 
citizens.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  the  only  argument 
that  can  have  weight  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  whose  personal  in« 
terest  it  is  to  maintain  the  obnoxious 
institution.  Some  are  slaveholders ; 
others  are  expecting  to  inherit  slaves ; 
others  hold  mortgages  on  slaves,  or 
are  the  creditors  of  slaveholders; 
others  are  profitably  engaged  in  the 
traflic.  All  these  are  drawn  by  their 
personal  interests  into  the  support  of 
slavery,  regardless  of  the  evils  whicb^ 
the  institution  inflicts  on  society  at 
large.  They  can  be  reached  only 
through  conscience  and  a  love  of 
reputation.  A  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
sense  of  shame,  may  effect  that 
which  appeals  to  interest  fa  their 
case  would  have  no  tendency  to  ac- 
complish. We,  thereA>re,  question 
the  practical  wisdom  of  President 
Buffner,  if  he  does  not  intend  to 
bring  the  moral  argument  against 
slavery,  to  strengthen  the  economi* 
cal  argument,  and  thus  to  insure  the 
success  of  his  faoidabie  un^rtaking* 
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It  is  a  noble  work  which  be  has  un- 
deriakeo— one  which  can  not  fail,  if 
successful,  to  raise  Western  Virginia, 
in  a  few  years,  to  the  high  state  of 
prosperity  which  our  author  admires 
in  the  old  free  states.  In  climate, 
soil,  and  mineral  wealth,  Virg'mia, 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  surpasses 
any  equal  extent  of  territory  in  New 
England — indeed,  it  is  larger  than 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  united.  We,  therefore,  earn- 
estly desire  that  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  Virginia  may  place  before 
their  fellow-citizens  the  proofs  of  the 
repugnance  of  slavery  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity,  to  the  law  of 
marriage,  to  the  duties  of  parent  and 
child,  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  to 
ail  social  obligations,  to  that  free  ex- 
ercise of  our  powers  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  is  the  birthright 
of  all,  without  distinction  of  color,  and 
notwithstanding  any  human  laws  to 
the  contrary.  In  this  way,  by  en- 
lightening the  public  conscience  and 
bringing  all  good  men  to  execrate 
the  system  of  slavery,  not  only  as 
impolitic,  but  as  unjust,  they  may 
accomplish  their  end  more  speedily 
than  will  be  possible  under  a  sense 
of  mere  prudential  considerations. 
We  have  also  another  reason  for  this 
desire,  in  the  belief  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  will  be  effected  on  a 
plan  more  or  less  humane  and  benign, 
according  to  the  view  which  is  taken 
of  its  moral  character.  If  slavery 
shall  be  abolished  simply  from  mo- 
tiyes  of  public  policy,  the  welfare  of 
the  emancipated  slave  will  be  little 
regarded.  But  if  the  measure  shall 
be  taken  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
slave,  his  interest  will  be  consulted 
io  the  manner  of  executing  it. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  slavery  proposed  by  Dr. 
B.,  we  have  several  things  to  say  on 
several  distinct  features  of  the  plan. 

The  scheme  contemplates  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  West  Virginia 
only,  leaving  the  institution  tintouch* 
ed  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,    This, 


Br.  R.  coosiders  a  praoticable  mea- 
sure, and  a  reasonable  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  West.  We  have, 
however,  no  expectation  that  this 
will  ever  be  conceded  by  East  Vir- 
ginia. The  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  the  state 
is  (he  same,  which  has,  on  a  larger 
scale,  distracted  the  councils,  em- 
barrassed the  legislation,  and  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment— growing  out  of  the  irre- 
concilable diversity  and  opposition 
between  the  interests  of  free  and 
slave  labor.  No  system  of  legisla- 
tion can  be  framed  which  shall  foster 
both  equally,  or  protect  one  without 
oppressing  the  other.  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  West  Virginia  shall 
obtain  the  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, East  Virginia  will  find  her  pe- 
culiar interests  unsafe.  Favors  to 
slavery  will  then  be  meted  out  in  the 
same  stinted  measure  with  which 
the  East  has  hitherto  meted  to  the 
internal  improvements  of  the  West. 
This  the  East  will  not  bear,  so  long 
as  she  is  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  entire  state. 
If  she  is  as  wise  as  her  celebrity  for 
statesmanship  authorizes  us  to  be- 
lieve, she  will  allow  West  Virginia 
to  be  erected  into  a  separate  state, 
rather  than  concede  to  her  the  right 
of  prohibiting  slavery  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  of  establishing  the 
white  basis  of  representation  for  the 
whole  state.  The  moment  it  is  seen 
that  the  political  power  of  the  state 
is  about  to  pass  out  of  her  hands,  she 
will  think  her  own  side  of  the  moun- 
tain quite  extensive  enough  for  '^  the 
mother  of  Presidents."  We  are, 
hence,  of  the  opinion  that  West  Vir- 
ginia will  not  become  free  territory 
while  she  continues  a  part  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  unless  it  be  by  a 
general  act  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  What  prospect  there 
is  of  a  transfer  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  1850,  from  the  east  to  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  Dr.  Ruflber 
seems  to  expect  the  change  at  that 
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time.  lo  that  event,  Weil  VUgioia 
will  be  able  to  dictate  her  own  terme 
to  the  East,  and  the  East  will  ia  vain 
oppose  the  removal  of  slavery.  Her 
course  ia  that  juncture  will  depend 
CD  the  degree  of  tenacKy  with' which 
she  will  then  hold  on  to  the  institu* 
tion.  If  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  she  will  join  with  the 
West  in  an  act  of  general  abolition  ; 
but  if  a  market  for  her  slaves  is  still 
open,  she  will  probably  prefer  a 
division  of  the  state  to  the  removal 
of  slavery,  even  from  West  Virginia. 
We  feel  quite  certain  that  she  vrill 
sever  give  her  voluntary  consent  to 
a  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
any  part  of  her  territory,  until  she  ia 
prepared  to  banish  the  evil  from  the 
whole  state. '  .      . 

It  is  manifest  not  only  from  parti-^ 
euUr  expressions,  but  from  the  whole 
course  of  his  argument,  that  Dr. 
Bufiner  considers  slavery  to  be  a 
greater  curse  to  East  Virginia  than 
to  the  West — as  much  greater  as  the 
number  of  her  slaves  e^Eceeds  that  of 
the  West.  And  most  of  the  reasons 
which  he  gives  in  proof  of  the  policy 
of  removing  slavery  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, apply  with  equal  or  superior 
^rce  to  the  policy  of  the  East.  He 
declares  expressly,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  market  abroad,  the  slaves 
of  the  East  would  be  *^  a  worthless 
drug,"  and  that  their  impoverished 
country  can  not  sustain  the  increase 
or  even  the  ^^  present  stock  of  ne* 
groes."  He  is  also  of  the  opinion, 
Uiat  the  policy  of  the  new  slave 
states  will,  at  no  remote  day,  close 
t}i^  door  against  the  importation  of 
any  more  slaves,  and  that  then  the 
ruin  of  Virginia  will  be  completed. 
These  considerations  seem  to  us  suf- 
ficiently decisive  of  the  true  policy 
of  East  as  well  as  of  West  Virginia. 
The  catastrophe  of  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy can  not  long  be  averted,  ex- 
cept by  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  removal  of  slavery  from  the  state. 
To  this  the  friends  of  freedom  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge  should 
•ddreas  themselves— demanding  a 


law  for  the  abolition  of  slmTery  in 
the  whole  state — and  diffusing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  by  the  prea 
and  in  every  practicable  way.  W« 
•bould  like  to  see  another  argument 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rufiher,  equally 
able  with  this,  and  addressed  to  the 
citizens  of  East  Virginia  :  showing 
the  madness  of  postponing  to  a  fa* 
ture  day  the  abolition  of  slavery^- 
and  the  happy  consequences  of  im* 
mediate  action. 

The  scheme  of  Dr.  R.  proposes 
the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  by 
the  emancipation  of  those  only  who 
shall  be  born  after  a  certain  day. 
All  who  shall  be  born  previous  to 
that  date,  with  the  existing  genera* 
tion  of  slaves,  are  to  remain  in  bond* 
age  for  life.  This  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  plan  and  one  which 
deserves  our  serious  consideration. 
Any  scheme  which  insures  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  though  at  a  day 
ever  so  distant,  is  to  be  hailed  as 
better  than  perpetual  bondage.  It 
was  on  a  plan  substantially  like  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  R.  that  several  of 
our  states  were  delivered  from  the 
institution  of  slavery.  We  rejoice 
in  the  result,  however  much  we  may 
regret  that  a  system  of  emancipation 
more  accordant  with  humanity,  jufr* 
tice,  and  the  soundest  public  policy, 
had  not  been  preferred.  We  rejoice 
at  this  movement  in  West  Virginia j 
and  wish  success  to  the  undertaking; 
Yet  we  think  we  can  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds, 
the  preferableness  of  immediate 
emancipation,  extending  to  the  whole 
slave  population.  What  advantage 
is  it  expected  will  be  gained  by  Dr. 
RufTner^s  scheme  ?  We  will  first 
reply  to  this  question,  and  then  ex- 
hibit the  superior  advantages  of  oar 
own  plan. 

Dr.  R.  evidently  aims  at  "  saving 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  slave- 
holders ;"  and  his  scheme  has  the 
merit  of  efiectually  providing  against 
any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  not  volim* 
tarily  incurred.  The  owners  are 
permitted  to  sell  their. slaves,  and 
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•▼en  to  export  the  freetora  chtk 
dren  ODder  five  yean  of  age,  pro* 
▼kled  the  iltves  of  the  same  negro 
fiunily    are   exported   with    them. 
Tfaoae  freebom  children  who  are 
not  exported  before  the  age  of  five 
years,  owe  service  to  their  masters 
until  they  reach  an  age  not  exceed* 
hig  twenty-five  years.    Their  labor 
during  this  period  will  defray  the  ex* 
pense  of  raising  them,  with  enough, 
at  a  fair  estimate  of  wages,  to  pay 
th^r  market  value.     The  master 
therefore  receives  a  fair  equivalent 
for  his  slave,  even  if  his  absurd 
claim  of  property  in  the  unborn  off* 
spring  of  his  slaves,  be  admitted. 
This  scheme  commends  itself  on 
this  account  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
slaveholder.     He  can  not  hear  with 
paitieooe  of  a  project  of  immediate 
•maaeipation,  which  shall  strip  him 
at  a  blow  of  the  ownership  of  his 
^ves.     But  this  arises,  as  we  sup* 
pose,  out  of  a  narrow  view  of  the 
subject.     Immediate   emancipation 
would  in  fact  enrich  Virginia  in  a 
short  period,   beyond   the   present 
market    value  of   all    her  slaves. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and 
other  property ;  the  impulse  given 
to  all  kinds  of  productive  industry ; 
the  influx  of  population  and  capital ; 
would  very  soon  place  a  country  of 
such  peculiar  natural  advantages  in 
the  first  rank.    The  proprietors  of 
the  soil  would  be  espeotally  benefit* 
ted.     A  slaveholder  who  now  reali- 
zes an  annual  income  from  his  plan* 
tation,  above  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation, of   one    thousand    dollars, 
would  be  made  no  poorer  by  eman- 
cipating his  slaves  and  employing 
tbem  on  wages,  as  free  laborers,  if 
his  net  income  were  no  less ;  and 
he  would  be  richer,  if  the  income 
were  augmented.      His   plantation 
would  then  command  as  high  a  price 
in  market,  without    the   stock  of 
slaves,  as  it  now  commands  with  the 
staves  upon  it.    And  the  demand 
would  be  much  brisker  from  the 
^t,  that  young  men  of  enterprise 
from  the  north  would  come  into  the 


market  as  purchasers.  This  they 
would  undoubtedly  do  if  slavery 
were  wholly  abolmhed,  because  that 
would  place  them  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  all  other  citizens. 
Their  political  influence,  their  social 
privileges,  and  their  command  of 
labor,  would  be  the  same  as  the  na* 
live  inhabitants  themselves  enjoy. 
No  system  of  gradual  emancipation 
can  offer  the  same  inducements  to 
buy  real  estate  and  settle  in  Vir- 

finia.  Slavery  would  still  remaim 
'ree  labor  would  still  be  disreputa* 
ble,  and  have  still  to  compete  in  the 
market  with  unpaid  toil.  Northern 
men  would  be  reluctant  to  faoe  the 
grim  visage  of  slavery,  for  a  gen- 
eration to  come,  and  to  suffer  for 
that  period  the  evils  inseparable 
from  Its  existence.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration of  great  importance  ia 
determining  the  effect  of  emanci* 
pation  upon  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  Virginia.  There  is  no  other  state 
in  the  union,  to  which  there  would 
be  an  equal  rush  of  population,  the 
mbment  slavery  should  be  abolished. 
There  is  only  one  class  of  slave* 
holders  whose  pecuniary  interest 
would  suffer  by  an  act  of  imnoedi- 
ate  emancipation — and  that  class  is 
probably  not  numerous— embracing 
those  who  own  but  little  or  no  land. 
A  rise  of  value  in  the  soil  wotild 
not  accrue  to  their  benefit,  and  they 
might  suffer  a  total  loss  of  the  roar^ 
ket  value  of  their  slaves.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  other' and 
more  legitimate  property  on  which 
to  depend,  or  they  are  capable  of 
self-support  by  some  lucrative  em- 
ployment; and  in  the  worst  case, 
the  act  of  emancipation  would  en- 
rich the  poor  slaves  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  would  impoverish  their 
masters.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
himianity  would  gain  by  this  act  of 
public  justice  and  of  general  policy. 
The  community  at  lai^  would  bo 
benefitted  to  a  degree  suipaMtogts- 
eoraparably  the  misfortunes  of  tbo 
fow.  But  in  our  apprehennon,  the 
act  of  emancipatkm  should  provide 
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at  the  oommon  expense  for  the  re* 
lief  of  those  who  caa  show  that  the 
measure  falls  with  unequal  severity 
upoQ  them,  or  that  it  leaves  them 
without  other  nneans  of  support. 
The  state  can  afford  to  make  a  lib- 
eral provision  for  extreme  cases. 
A  debt  created  by  so  beneficial  a 
measure,  would  soon  be  liquidated 
by  the  oonsequeot  increase  of  the 
public  revenue. 

There  is  for  th^  same  reason 
some  ground  of  argument  in  favor 
of  an  appropriation  by  the  federal 
government,  for  the  relief  of  this 
class  of  slaveholders  in  any  state 
where  slavery  may  be  abolished. 
The  measure  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the 
emancipating  state  alone.  The  mo* 
ment  the  slaves  become  their  own 
masters,  they  will  become  custom- 
ers, buying  as  fast  as  they  can  earn 
the  means,  the  manufactures  of  the 
free  states,  to  ornament  their  per- 
sons and  cabins,  and  to  promote 
their  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
would  not  be  many  years  before 
every  negro  family  would  want  the 
farming  implements,  the  culinary 
utensils,  the  time-pieces,  and  the 
cotton  fabrics  of  New  England. 
It  is  a  great  annual  loss  to  the  North 
that  the  laborers  of  the  South  are 
consumers  of  the  products  of  her 
industry  only  to  a  very  trifling  extent. 
Emancipation  would  open  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  most  important  market  for 
our  manufactures.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  advantage  which  would  accrue 
to  us.  The  measure  would  save 
the  country  from  all  the  hazards 
and  expenses  of  a  servile  war ; 
would  render  us  invincible  by  for- 
eign powers;  and  would  so  har- 
monize the  interests  of  the  states, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  general 
government  would  be  less  fluctuate 
lag.  We  should  more  easily  a^*ee 
upon  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
oountry,  and  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife  would  be  less  likely  to  dis- 
tnct  our  councils.    EmaDcipatioo 


would  abo  open  the  business  of  the 
South  to  the  enterprising  young 
men  of  the  free  states.  Slavery 
excludes  them  from  several  of  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  industry 
—-the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  culti- 
vation. Were  slavery  abolished 
throughout  the  country,  many  north- 
ern men  would  buy  the  new  lands 
of  the  southwest  and  of  Texas, 
and  employ  the  emancipated  slaves 
in  these  branches  of  agriculture. 
Others  would  resort  to  the  ^^  old  do- 
minion," and  soon  her  hills  would 
be  covered  with  flocks,  and  her 
worn  out  plantations  smile  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  We  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  own  sons,  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  by  opening  to  them  these 
new  fields  of  enterprise ;  but  the 
advantage  to  the  South  herself  from 
this  accession  of  population  can  not 
be  overlooked.  While  the  South 
would  gain  most  by  the  measurst 
the  North  would  be  immensely  ben- 
efitted, and  for  this  benefit  we  ac- 
knowledge her  obligation  to  pay  an 
equivalent,  by  sharing  in  the  burden 
of  emancipation. 

We  do  not,  however,  regard  the 
refusal  of  the  general  government 
to  make  appropriations  to  this  ob- 
ject, as  a  valid  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  slavery.  The 
several  states  in  which  it  exists  can 
well  aflbrd  to  assume  the  whole  bur- 
den of  indemnity  for  pnvate  losses. 
Several  of  our  states  have  already 
abolished  slavery  within  their  own 
jurisdiction,  without  any  aid  from 
the  national  treasury.  Equality  re- 
quires that  the  other  slave  states 
should  do  so  too.  And  if  emanci- 
pation can  not  be  effected  at  once^ 
without  aflecting  injuriously  the  ia*- 
terests  of  a  small  minority,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  forego  on  that 
account  a  measure  of  such  vast  and 
palpable  public  interest.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  fundamental  changes  caa 
be  aiade  in  society^  without  inei- 
dental  evil»;  yet.  this  fitct  abould 
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not  be  allowed  to  put  a  stop  to  pub- 
lic improvemeDts. 

We  claim  that  immedtate  eman* 
eipation  is  a  measure  of  precisely 
this  character.  However  heavy  the 
pecanlary  loss  attending  it,  there 
are  advantages  to  be  secured  for 
which  a  far  greater  sacrifice  might 
reasonably  be  made ;  and  these  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  every 
class  of  persons  without  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  the  general  in- 
terest, that  the  system  of  emancipa- 
tton  should  satisfy  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  all  classes,  and  make 
it  the  interest  of  all  to  maintain 
public  order  and  tranquillity.  The 
scheme  of  Dr.  R.  would  exasperate 
the  discontent  of  the  existing  body 
of  slaves.  The  man  bom  yester- 
day, will  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  enslaved  for  life,  while 
another  born  to-day,  is  educated  and 
trained  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five. Nor  would  he  cheerfully 
submit  to  such  a  distinction.  His 
dfseontent  would  endanger  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  society.  A 
whole  generation  of  slaves  would 
not  consent  to  die  off  quietly  with 
no  struggle  to  be  free.  All  that 
idleness,  negligence,  waste  and  thefl 
can  do  to  injure  the  masters,  would 
be  done.  An  expensive  police  would 
be  required  to  restrain  them  from 
crime,  and  to  prevent  their  escaping 
into  the  free  states.  No  efficient 
measures  of  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement, even  in  respect  to  the 
children  to  be  emancipated,  could 
be  put  into  operation.  Instead  of  a 
simple  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  protection  of  a  homoge- 
neous people,  a  most  complex  sys- 
tem of  legislation  would  be  requi- 
red, for  the  difierent  classes — the 
enslaved  and  the  free. 

Now  contrast  this  state  of  things 
with  the  security  and  peace,  the  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual impovement,  consequent 
upon  an  act  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation. With  the  emancipated  peo- 
ple, the  day  of  freedom  ia  a  day  of 


rejotemg;  of  praise  to  God;  of 
gratitude  to  men.  The  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
1st  of  August,  1838,  was  observed 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  may  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  emotions  of  a 
people  just  emerging  from  slavery 
into  freedom.* 

In  this  way  the  day  of  freadom 
opens.     Henceforth  he  who  was  a 

•The  day  itself,  when  it  came,  waa  cel- 
ebrated by  the  freed  people  in  tbe  most 
becomiog  manner.  In  Barbados,  it  was 
set  apart  by  proclamation  of  tbe  Gover- 
nor, "  as  a  day  of  devout  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God  for  the  hap- 
py termination  of  slavery.  The  Gover- 
nor himself  attended  divine  service  in 
thecathcdral,an  immense  building,  which 
was  crowded  in  every  part  of  its  spacious 
area,  galleries  and  aisles,  with  a  most  at- 
tenlive  assemblage  of  people  of  all  colors 
and  conditions.  Several  clergymen  offi- 
ciated ;  and  one  of  them,  at  the  opening 
of  the  services,  read  most  appropriately 
tbe  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Ima- 
gine for  a  moment  tbe  effect  in  such  aa 
audience,  on  such  an  occasion,  where 
were  many  hundreds  of  emancipated 
slaves,  of  words  like  these : — *  Is  not  this 
tbe  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  tbe 
bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  tbe  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  so  free^ 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoker  The 
sermon  by  the  bishop  was,  as  might  have 
beoR  expeoled  on  such  an  oeeaaion,  in- 
teresting and  impressive.  He  spoke  with 
?|reat  effect  of  the  unexpected  progress  of . 
reedom,  from  island  to  island,  from  colo- 
ny to  colony,  until,  with  a  solitary  ex« 
ception,  upon  that  day  tbe  stain  of  slave- 
ry ^  was  obliterated  forever  from  every 
British  possession.  The  process  of  e(f- 
ucation,  the  gradual  reformation  of  mor- 
ats,  and  tbe  increasing  thirst  for  religious  « 
instruction,  were  all  dwelt  upoa  with 
great  force,  and  the  glory  of  all  ascribed 
as  was  most  fit,  to  the  grest  Giver  of  eve- 
ry good  and  perfect  gift." 

**  Tbe  close  of  tbe  day  was  not  less  aus- 
picious. Nothing  was  seen  that  could 
mar  tbe  decent  and  truly  impressive  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  There  were  no  dan- 
ces, no  merry-making  of  any  sort ;  not  a 
solitary  drunkard,  not  a  gun  fired,  nor 
even  was  a  shout  heard  to  welcome  in 
tbe  new-born  liberty.  The  only  groups 
we  saw  were  goinc  to  or  returning  from 
tbe  different  chapen  and  churches ;  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instaoees,  where  families 
might  be  seen  reading  or  singing  hymns 
at  their  own  dwellings.*' — W,  R,  Hayes^ 
Esa.,  in  Thome  and  iRmbMs  Tmir^  pp. 
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•iaT6  it  a  freemtDf-  a  proprietor,  a 
husband,  a  lather,  a  member  of  so- 
oietj.  Hi9  tiaie,  hia  labor,  bta  skill, 
hw  wifo,  his  ebildren,  are  his  own ; 
and  he  has  aa  interest  therefore  in 
the  mainteoance  of  law,  order  and 
public  tranquillity.  He  appropri- 
ates a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  to  the 
^pport  of  his  superannuated  par- 
ents, and  to  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
Uc  worship.  Depending  as  he  does 
upon  his  good  behavior,  carefulness 
and  industry,  for  employment,  and 
for  the  rate  of  compensation,  he 
strives  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  labor,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  employer. 
The  lands  which  grew  barren  under 
a  forced  cultivation,  now  recover 
their  fertility.  The  master,  relieved 
from  the  support  of  the  sick,  the 
maimed  and  the  superannuated,  and 
losing  nothing  by  the  wastefulness 
of  his  servants,  and  nothing  by  death 
and  desertion,  and  paying  nothing 
for  overseers,  receives  a  larger  in- 
come from  his  estate  than  under  the 
old  system.  He  has  less  care,  less 
trouble  in  the  management  of  his 
afiairs,  and  is  a  richer  man  than  he 
was  when  he  owned  a  hundred 
slaves.  These  considerations  seem 
to  us  to  be  conclusive.  There  nev- 
er was  but  one  serious  objection  to 
immediate  emancipation,  namely, 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  supposed 
it  would  expose  the  peace  of  society 
'  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
masters.  That  objection  has  been 
effectually  silenced  by  the  success 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  colo- 
nies ;  and  we  are  now  only  surpri- 
sed, that  it  should  ever  have  been 
imagined,  that  the  removal  of  all 
cause  of  discontent,  and  the  gift  of 
freedom  to  a  people  eminently  capa- 
ble of  gratitude,  could  be  otherwise 
than  safe. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Dr. 
Rufiner^s  scheme,  which  will,  we 
think,  be  remembered  in  future 
times,  as  one  of  the  errors  of  this 
age.    "Let  the  emancipated,'^  he 


says^  "  be  cdoniaed.*'  He  makea 
a  calculation  to  show  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  carry  this  proposal  into 
execution,  so  far  as  West  Virginia 
is  concerned,  and  thus  "  remove  the 
hugahoo  of  a  free  negro  populatioui 
so  often  held  up  to  deter  us  from 
emancipation.''  The  Doctor  wilt 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
what  he  calls  a  "  bugaboo,"  a  new 
word  to  us,  we  consider  the  veriest 
bugbear.  A  free  colored  popula- 
tion may  be  a  very  valuable  popu- 
lation. The  contrary  opinion  owes 
its  origin  to  slavery  itself,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  free  colored 
population  is  an  evil,  both  because 
it  can  hcu'dly  fail  to  be  an  idle,  ig- 
norant and  vicious  population,  and 
because  it  «may  infect  the  slaves 
with  discontent,  and  aid  their  efibrts 
to  recover  their  liberty.  But  where 
there  are  no  slaves,  free  people  of 
color  may  live  without  detriment  to 
any  interest  of  society,  and  contrib- 
ate  their  full  share  to  the  common 
wealth  and  convenience.  This  opin- 
ion is- supported  by  the  expertenca 
of  New  England.  There  are,  it  ia 
true,  among  her  colored  inhabitants, 
worthless  and  vicious  persons ;  but 
not  a  greater  proportion,  perhaps, 
than  of  the  whites.  The  mass  of 
them  are  industrious,  intelligent  and 
honest;  and  in  those  states  where 
they  are  permitted  to  vote,  their  po- 
litical iafluence  has  occasioned  no 
evil.  We  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
quire of  foreigners  a  long  residence 
in  our  country,  before  tiMy  may  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens, but  we  consider  the  colored 
population  of  the  north  much  more 
competent  to  exercise  polecat  rights, 
than  the  great  body  of  recent  im- 
migraats.  And  if  we  were  ciiizetis 
of  Virginia,  we  should  much  rather 
employ  emancipated  slaves  upon 
our  plantations,  than  introduce  the 
degraded  <4>eratives  of  Europe. 
What  tbeo  is  the  object  of  oolo&i- 
zation  ?  We  have  nothing  to  sinr 
agasQftt  the  lepuhlie  of  Liberia.  We 
belisira  it  ia  dealuMd  to  faeoeme  a 
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x>f  parcbftses  and  conquests,  over  a 
large  part  of  the  ooDtineiit.  But 
rnhki  advantage  ia  Virgioia  to  reaf 
by  expatriating  the  laboring  class  of 
her  population,  or  any  part  of  them  ? 
Would  she  be  made  by  the  meas- 
ure either  richer  or  stronger  ?  Would 
her  income  be  greater,  or  her  taxes 
less?  The  very  reverse.  Her  col- 
ored population,  by  whose  labor  she 
Itves^  would  still,  if  free,  be  the  pro* 
ducers  of  her  wealth ;  and  as  they 
would  all  be.  subject  to  a  poll  tax, 
for  the  support  of  government,  and 
to  taxes  upon  any  property  wbicb 
they  might  accumulate,  the  present 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  diminish^ 
ed.  VirgHiia  would  therefore  inflict 
an  injury  upon  herself,  if  she  were 
to  carry  out  this  part  of  Dr.  Ruff* 
oer^s  scheme.  She  would  thereby 
incur  the  expense  of  exporting  to  Li- 
beria a  population  which  she  would 
afterwards  be  glad  to  import.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  would  creates 
demand  for  labor,  which  could  not 
be  easily  supplied ;  and  instead  of 
vishiag  lo  expatriate  her  colored 
people,  the  South  would  offer  high 
wages  to  tempt  emigration  from  the 
north.  This  demand  would  increase 
as  the  emancipated  became  land- 
holders or  mechanics,  and  withdrew 
fipom  the  service  of  their  masters  to 
attend  to  their  private  business. 
This  has  been  precisely  the  course 
of  things  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
into  which  the  planters  have  sought 
to  introduce  laborers  from  abroad. 
Every  good,  trustworthy  and  able- 
bodied  man  whom  Virginia  may 
send  off,  she  will,  after  slavery  is  no 
more,  wish  to  recover.  We  think 
we  can  promise  Dr.  R.,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  abolition  oi  slavery  in 
his  state,  the  demand  for  labor  in 
£ast  Vir^ia  will  empty  West  Vir- 
ginia of  the  mass  of  her  colored  peo- 
ple>  wto,  attracted  by  high  wages, 
and  by  a  natural  desire  to  congre* 
gata  with  their  own  color,  will  vol- 
untarily enugnUa*  The  same  e&ct 
will  be  felt  in  iht  iv^tbsm  aiat^ 
Vol.  VL  48 


upon  tbe  ganeralaiMrfitioi  af  slav^ 
vy.  Many  will  emigrate  to  the  soutk 
for  the  reasons  just  given ;  and  not 
a  few,  to  be  school-teachers  an4 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

We  predict  that  in  that  day  which 
succeeds  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
there  will  be  no  constitutional  or  le- 
gislative prohibitions  of  immigration 
from  any  country  or  race.  Every 
new  laborer  will  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  Duisaoce,  but  as  an  addition  to 
the  productive  power  of  the  stat% 
Population  will  be  allowed  to  regu» 
late  itself,  like  articles  of  oommerca, 
by  the  wants  of  the  market,  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  with  the  demand 
for  labor  and  the  means  of  subsis* 
tence.  The  surplus  population  of  a 
state  will  pass  without  force  or  fric- 
tion, to  supply  the  deficiency  of  la* 
bor  in  other  quarters.  We  need  not 
say,  that  the  true  and  established 
policy  of  that  day,  ought  now  to  be 
admitted  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
This  country  is  manifestly  designed 
by  Providence  to  be  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  lands*  Wo 
who  first  occupy  it,  would  be  guilty 
of  barbarity,  were  we  to  throw  any 
barriers  in  the  way  of  fugitives  to 
our  shores.  This  land  is  God's  city 
of  refuge  for  the  world,  and  wo  bo 
to  him  who  closes  the  gate  against 
any  of  tbe  unfortunate  who  would 
flee  into  it  Equally  barbarous  aro 
the  laws  which  would  prohibit  the 
people  of  color  from  passing  from 
one  state  into  another.  These  laws 
are  also  in  open  conflict  with  thai 
article  of  the  federal  constitution, 
which  secures  to  the  citizens  of 
each  state  the  rights  of  a  citizen  ia 
all  the  states.  The  colored  citizena 
of  New  England  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  emigrate  to  Illinois, 
and  make  their  borne  there,  in  spilQ 
of  the  constitution  of  that  state* 
But  if  this  right  were  not  secured  to 
them,  it  would  still  be  theirs,  oa  tbo 
broad  principle,  that  no  man  sbaU 
be  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness so  long  as  he  respects  the 
rights  of  others.    This  pry^ciple^oA^ 
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tkles  the  foreigner  to  &  refbge  and 
home  among  us;  much  more  are 
they  entitled  to  a  part  in  the  coun- 
try, who  are  native  Americans.  We 
can  therefore  concede  neither  the 


polk^  oer  the  rtgbt  of  Vifgtiik)  ov 
of  any  other  atate,  to  remove  her 
free  colored  population  from  their 
native  soil,  either  hy  actual  or  con* 
struetive  force. 


CHRONOLOGY.' 


Wb  had  hoped  that  any  notioe, 
vhich  Dr.  Jarvis  might  take  of  our 
article  on  chronology  in  the  New 
Englander  (or  October  last,  would 
be  of  such  a  character,  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in 
exposing  his  errors.  Controversy 
is  so  little  to  our  liking,  that  we 
should  willingly  have  rested  luider 
no  common  load  of  misapprehension 
and  even  of  misrepresentation,  rath- 
er than  have  renewed  a  discussion 
which  we  are  aware  with  some  cif 
our  readers,  perhaps  with  many,  can 
have  little  or  no  interest.  It  was  sup- 
poMsed,  that  what  we  had  already 
■aid,  would  furnish  abundant  mate- 
rials to  repel  any  ordinary  or  even 
extraordinary  attack,  which  might 
be  made  on  our  positions ;  and  that 
if  any  one  should  find  himself  per- 
plexed in  consequence  of  what 
should  be  subsequently  written  on 
any  topic  which  had  come  under  re- 
view, a  recurrence  to  what  we  had 
akeady  published  would  remove  his 
doubts.  But  the  course  which  the 
displeasure  of  an  author  will  lead 
him  to  take,  can  not  be  easily  fore- 
seen ;  and  the  event,  in  the  present 
instance,  has  proved  our  anticipa- 
tions to  be  groundless.  In  the  first 
number  of  the  Church  Review,  a 
periodical  which  began  its  titerary 
life  in  April  of  the  present  year, 
Dr.  Jarvis  has  commented  on  our 
second  article  in  a  manner  which 
we  never  imagined  possible;  and 
has  pursued  a  course  of  reasoning, 
to  meet  which,  it  is  acknowledged, 

*  Dr.  Jarvis*!  Vindioation.  Chnroh  &•- 
vkw  Ar  i^ffil»  184&. 


we  had  made  for  our  readers  no  ad- 
equate provision.  That  a  produc- 
tion like  that  to  which  we  refer* 
should  have  been  seat  from  the  press, 
we  consider  a  remarkable  phenome** 
non  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and 
our  readers,  we  hope,  will  ejiususe 
us  for  attempting  to  bring  into  full 
light  its  errors  and  its  fallacies.  In 
doing  this,  however,  we  shall  study 
brevity  ;  but  aim  at  the  same  time 
to  be  so  full  and  explioit,  as  to  make 
what  we  have  to  say,  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  some  of  the  old  books  of 
instruction,  ^^  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacities.*' 

Without  further  preface  we  come 
directly  to  Dr.  Jarvis^s  strictures. 
These  are  addressed  to  the  reviewer 
personally.  On  page  M  we  find 
the  following  passage: — 

<*  Elated  bj  what  you  auppoaed  to  ba 
ao  irrecoBcilable  difference  oetweeo  Vicr 
tonus  and  Biancbini,  you  have  trium- 
pbantly  uttered  the  fbuowing  truism  : — 
*  Now  as  wa  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  interval  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  in  A.  D.  28  waa  the  same  as  in  other 
years,  (!)  and  are  fully  convinced  that  14 
added  to  14  is  S8  and  not  26,  the  two  com- 
putations osn  not  stand  together.'  (N.  £. 
p.  5380  '^'bis  may  be  the  arithmetic  of 
Yale  College  now ;  but  in  my  days  ihere^ 
if  14  was  the  first,  we  should  have  added 
13  to  find  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  ; 
and  if  13  was  the  first,  then  13  added  t» 
13  is  26  and  not  38."— AsmsKS  p.  94.  . 

Here,  with  all  proper  delereooe 
to  the  learned  ohronotoger,  wb  shaU 
make  an  attempt  to  correct  his  Exer^ 
cise.  The  proposition  ^  that  the  'm* 
terval  between  the  new  and  full- 
moon  in  March,  A.  D.  28,  was  the 
same  as  in  other  years,^'  is  notJi 
logical  trursra;  nor  is  this  one, 
'«thatJl4«ddedtol4  iaaSaadooC 
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96  ;^^  unless  the  multiptieation  tabid 
is  a  tissue  of  truisms,  and  unless 
every  dictionary  is  made  up  of  no- 
thing better.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  here 
mistaken  equality  for  identity.  But, 
'be  it  so,  that ''  14  added  to  ]4  is  28 
and  not  26,'*  is  a  truism ;  yet  Dr. 
Jarvis  maintains,  if  we  understand 
bim,  that,  in  the  case  under  consid* 
eration,  it  is  not  tme.  He  says,  that 
at  Yale  College  ^^  in  my  days  there, 
if  14  was  the  first,  we  should  have 
added  13  to  find  the  14th  day  of  the 
moon."  Here  we  say  without  hesi- 
tation, that  if  at  Yate  College  he 
had  added  numbers  in  this  way  to 
find  the  "  day  o^  the  moon,"  he 
would  have  been  checked  immedi- 
ately by  his  instructor,  and  his  mis- 
take would  have  been  pointed  out. 
To  see  how  utterly  nonsensical  this 
method  of  calculation  is,  the  reader 
IS  requested  to  look  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. What,  then,  is  meant  by  the 
•*day  of  the  moon?"  If  these 
words  mean  anything,  it  must  be  the 
mge  of  the  moon  ;  and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  employed 
by  astronomers.  The  8d  "  day  of 
the  moon"  is  the  Sd  day  after  the 
moon  has  passed  its  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  and  the  10th  ^^  day  of 
the  moon"  is  the  10th  day  after  it 
has  passed  the  same  point ;  and  sim- 
ilar language  is  used  for  any  day  till 
the  moon  reaches  its  conjunction 
again.  Dr.  Jarvis  himself  uses  the 
phrase,  ^'  day  of  the  moon,"  in  the 
same  sense.  In  his  Introduction, 
(p.  432,)  we  read,  "  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon — would  fall— on  the 
25th  of  March."  Here  he  must 
mean  the  14th  day  afler  the  change 
of  the  moon.  But  he  says,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  ^Mf  14  was 
the  first,  we  should  have  added  18 
to  find  the  14th  day  of  the  moon." 
If  by  the  expression  ^  14  was  the 
first,"  be  means,  what  he  should 
seem  to  mean,  that  the  14th  day  of 
the  month  is  the  day  on  which  the 
new  moon  occurs,  then  why  add  13 
to  find  the  "  day  of  the  moon  ?"  If 
by  13,  he  meant  that  the  moon  is 


13  days  old,  then  why  any  addition 
whatever  ?  He.  has  the  "  day  of 
the  moon"  already.  If  he  does,  or 
does  not,  mean  this,  adding  13  or 
any  other  number  to  14  as  above,  is 
making  not  the  least  approximation 
towards  ascertaining  the  ^^  day  of  the 
moon."  If  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  is  the  day  of  new  moon,  and 
the  moon  is  afterwards  13  days  old, 
then  13  added  to  14  will  give  27, 
the  day  of  the  months  when  the 
moon  %9  18  days  old.  If  the  moon 
is  14  days  old,  then  14  added  to  14 
as  before,  will  give  28,  the  day  of 
the  month  when  the  moon  is  14  days 
old ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  other- 
wise. As  to  adding  13,  when  the 
moon  is  14  days  old,  to  find  the  day 
of  the  m&ntk  when  it  is  of  this  age, 
which  possibly  is  what  Dr.  Jarvis  is 
aiming  at, — it  is  an  absurdity  ; — for 
when  the  moon  is  14  days  old,  it  is 

14  days  old — a  trv%9m  and  true; 
and  14  days  should  be  added.  Dr. 
Jarvis  seems  to  be  laboring  under 
a  strange  hallucination  respecting 
the  distinction  between  corefinoZ  and 
ordinal  numbers.  Our  recommen- 
dation, therefore,  is,  that  he  take 
back  as  incorrigible  the  whole  of 
the  passage  under  examination  ;  that 
he  rewrite  it,  and  express  his  mean- 
ing in  more  intelligible  language. 
We  feel  that  it  is  here  necessary  to 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  dwell- 
ing so  particularly  on  what  they 
may  justly  think  obvious  at  a  glance ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  by  those 
disposed  to  complain,  that  Dr.  Jarvis 
appears  to  have  unaccountably  lost 
the  mathematical  and  astronomical 
knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  his 
collegiate  da3^s.  For  his  special 
benefit,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
be  extremely  elementary  in  our 
statements. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon 
in  March,  A.  D.  28.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected by  our  readers  that  Dr.  Jar- 
vis supposes  the  Crucifixion  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  year;  which 
opinion  he  undertakes  to  confirm 
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fmm  twt)  sources^  bittonoal  and  at* 
tronoHiical.  It  is  the  testimony  of. 
aatiquity,  he  says,  that  Cfarist  steer- 
ed oq  the  eross  ki  the  consulship  of 
the  two  Gremioi ;  which  coDSukhip 
he  places  in  A.  D.  28,  ocie  year, 
however,  earlier  than  it  has  been 
placed  by  roost,  if  not  hy  all,  of  the 
older  writers,  who  have  been  looked 
to  as  ^andards  in  chronological 
eeienoe.  la  this  same  year,  accord* 
wg  to  the  CaaoQ  of  Viotorius,  an 
Mithority  to  which  he  pays;  great 
deference,  the  new-moon  iiuMaich 
was  the  11th  day,  and  -  the*  m#aiL 
AdUnKWB  on  the  25th,  and  thetrwd; 
fall-roooQ  on  the  26th  of  the  same* 
HDODth.  The  26(h  day  was  Friday^ 
the  day  before  the  Jewish  sabbath^ 
and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which, 
according  to  the  evangelical  history, 
Christ  was  crucified.  This  time  of 
Bew  and  fullnnoon  he  supposes  to 
be  in  some  way  confirmed  by  the 
calculations  of  Bianchini,  an  Italian 
astronomer*  From  these  consider •> 
ations  he  maintains,  that  the  true 
time  of  the  Crucifixion  is  established 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Here  we  would  premise,  that  in 
questioning  this  conclusion,  we  have 
BO  object  but  to  ascertain  historical 
truth.  The  point  of  inquiry  is  purely 
literary,  and  has  nothing  about  it  of 
a  theological  character.  Whichever 
way  it  should  be  decided,  the  story 
of  the  Cruciftzion  as  told  in  the  four 
Gospels  remains  the  same  ;  and  the 
mode  of  determining  the  time  of  Eas- 
ter, and  of  the  other  movable  feasts, 
is  undisturbed.  It  can  interfere  not 
at  all,  as  we  believe,  with  any  man's 
religious  faith  or  practice.  It  would 
have  been  to  us  a  literary  grati(ioa* 
tion,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  soundness 
«f  Dr.  Jarvis's  reasoning;  but  as 
we  are  not  satisfied,  it  has  seemed 
aetther  unkind,  uncivil,  nor  inexpe- 
dient to  point  out,  what  we  think  its 
•fiillacy. 

•  By  the  Canon  of  Victorias,  as 
'we  learn  from  Dr.  Jarvis,*  the  Pas* 
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chai  new-moOB  in  lifayrcb^  A«  D.  9^ 
was  on  the  11th  day.  We  learn 
from  him  likewise^*  that  according 
to  Biancbini,  by  the  mean  motiona 
of  the  enn  and  moon,  ^  Paachai 
Dew»moon  took  place  at  Jerusalem, 
''  the  14thof  March,3h.  17m.  lOsec*. 
p«M. ;  and  that  the  time  of  true  coo- 
junction  waa  eleven  hours  later;'' 
that  is,  at  3h.  17m.  lOseo.  ▲.  ic., 
March  15ih.  Dr.  Jarvis,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  this  astronomical 
calculation  of  Bianehini  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  the  Can(»  of  Vic* 
torius ;  but  as  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  three  days  between  the 
two,'  we  ventured,  in  our  last  article^ 
to  neprasent.  them  as  irreconcilable. 
He '  now  says,  that  there  is  here  a 
^ typographioaL  error;"  and  that 
the  mean;  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  was  en  the. 13th  day  of  March, 
and  the  true  conjunction  on  the 
14ih.  This  he  undertakes  to  prove 
from  other  parts  of  Bianchini'a 
statements.  To  tis  it  appears  a 
much  more  direct  way  of  ascertain* 
iog  whether  there  is  hereaay  error, 
to  recalculate  the  time  of  the  mean 
and  true  new- moon  in  question. 
Bianchini  made  use  of  the  astro* 
nomical  tables  of  De  la  Hire.  By 
the  modern  tables  the  time  of  mean 
new-mooQ,  March,  A.D.  38,  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  14th  day,  db*  20m^ 
58sec.  p.  M.,  and  the  time  of  true 
new-moon,  the  15th  day,  Ih.  47m, 
41sec.  A.  M,  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  results  is  too 
small  to  be  of  any  importance  in 
the  present  discussion.  The  time, 
therefore,  of  mean  and  of  true  new* 
moon  as  stated  by  Bianchtnt,  is  siif- 
ficiently  correct ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  ^typographical  error"  is 
groundless.  From  extracts,  how* 
ever,  furnished  by  Dr.  Jarvis  from 
Bianchini,  it  would  at  first  appear, 
that  this  astronomer  has  not  bees 
tmifbrm  in  noting  the  time  of  this 
new«moon;  but  fjt>m  an  eaamina^ 
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tion  of  these  exttactt,  we  Mrongiy 
w»peet,  that  if  we  could  see  hie 
whole  statecfieiit,  we  could  show, 
that  he  ie  throughout  cooMstent  with 
himself.  Bui  it  is  not  inctimheut 
on  US  to  defend  Biaecbini.  Whether 
his  meaniDg  has  heen  misappre- 
hended  or  not,  there  cao  be  no 
doabt,  that  in  the  lime  of  mean  and 
ef  true  new-moon,  as  quoted  above, 
he  is  near  enough  to  the  truth.  If 
he  hae  made  anywhere  else  a 
Tery  different  representation,  he  is 
certainly  in  error.  This  is  one  of 
the  cases,  where  a  decision  is  arriy* 
ed  at  by  figures ;  and  figures,  when 
properly  used,  never  deceive.  We 
shall  coneider  it,  then,  incontrovert- 
ible, that  in  March,  A.  D.  28,  the 
mean  new-moon  at  Jerusalem  was 
en  the  14th  day  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  the  true  new-moon  was  on 
the  15th  day  in  the  morning,  civil 
ttme. 

We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
^n  of  the  full-moon  of  the  same  year 
and  month.  Here  very  few  words 
would  be  necessary,  were  it  not  for 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  method 
adopted  by  Dr.  Jarvis  of  calculating 
a  lunar  opposition.  According  to 
the  modern  tables,  the  time  of  mean 
full-moon,  March,  A.  D.  28,  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  29th  day,  9h.  42m. 
Msec.  A.  M.,  and  the  time  of  true 
full-moon,  the  same  day,  4h.  48m. 
56sec.  A.  M.,  civil  time.  This  differs 
about  three  days  from  the  time  of 
full-moon  as  determined  by  the 
Canon  of  Victorius,  where  it  is 
placed  on  the  26th.  Dr.  Jarvis  un- 
dertakes to  show,  that  the  26th  was 
the  day  of  March,  on  which  this 
Paschal  full-moon  really  took  place ; 
which  by  mere  inspection^  is  seen 
to  be  an  attempt  to  accomplish  an 
hnposaibility.  Prom  the  14th,  the 
time  of  mean  new-moon,  to  the 
dOlh,  is  but  twelve  days;  and  a 
fal^nioon  can  not  take  place  after  a 
new^meon,  with  so  short  an  interval. 
If  it  sboold  be  allowed,  contrary  to 
fact,  that  the  new-moon,  as  Dr.  Jar- 
vis supposes,  was0ti  the  18^  of  the 


month,  tiiis  would  make  tiie  interval 
but  thirteen  days,  whksh  b  aiiU  too 
small*  Dr.  Jarvis  himself  in  hi» 
IntroduotioB,  (p.  432,)  speaks  of  the> 
**  ordinary  method  of  eomputtag 
each  lunation  as  29J^  days,  or  two 
luaatioDs  as  59  days;"  and  agaia 
he  furnishes  a  table  (p.  431)  ^^  con- 
structed on  the  data^'  of  VictorkiSy 
in  which  fourteen  days  are  allowed 
between  new  and  full-moon*  Yet 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  he  proeeeda 
boldly  to  his  work ;  and  it  may  nU 
lord  the  reader  some  amusameni 
to  see  the  process  by  which  he  at^ 
tains  his  object. 

The  mean  time  of  the  full-mooa 
in  question,  is  proved  from  the  heel 
sources,  as  we  suppose,  to  have  been 
the  29th  day  of  the  month  in  the 
morning.  To  bring  this  full-moon 
to  the  26th  day  of  the  month,  thre^ 
days  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  aci* 
count  To  effect  this.  Dr.  Jarvis 
first  assumes  that  there  is  a  ^^  typc^ 
graphical  error"  in  Bianchini,  am) 
that  the  new-moon  was  on  the  ISth 
day.  By  this  gratuitous  supposition, 
one  day  is  stricken  from  the  list. 
This  time  of  new-moon  he  sets 
down,  according  to  astronomical  no* 
tatioo,  as  12d.  15h.  17ro.  10sec.( 
that  is,  twelve  complete  days  and  a 
part  of  the  thirteenth.  To  find  the 
mean  time  of  full-moon,  he  adds  to 
the  mean  time  of  new-moon  thus  as* 
certained,  half  the  mean  time  of  the 
moon^s  *^ periodicaP^  [sidereal]  rev* 
olution  round  the  earth ;  that  is,  134 
15b.  51m«31^sec. ;  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject  What  he 
should  have  added  is  half  of  the 
moon^s  synodieol  revolution ;  that 
is,'  14d.  18h.  22m.  2sec.  Dr.  Jarvis 
himself  in  his  Introduction,  (p.  459,) 
adopts  ^the  common  method  of 
computing  lunar  months,  as  consist- 
ing alternately  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days."  But  by  taking  the 
moon^s  sidereal  revolution,  which 
is  just  as  obvious  an  error  as  il 
.would  be  to  add  seventy-five  ceais 
to  a  dollar  to  nnike  two  dollars,  he 
rids  himself  of  a  memni  day  and 
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sotne  more.  Next  he  adde  togetber 
the  time  of  mean  Dew-moon,  as  he 
onderatande  it,  and  half  of  the  mean 
time  of  the  moon's  sidereal  revo-^ 
lotion  round  the  earth,  and  obtains 
the  sum,  26d.  7h.  8m.  41^sec.  But 
as  both  the  ttoelve  days  and  the 
thirteen  days  are  complete  days,  the 
tttentp'Six  days,  according  to  one  of 
the  plainest  mathematical  principles, 
that  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  of 
the  sahie  denomination  as  the  num* 
bers  added,  should  be  reckoned  as 
complete  days  also.  But  then  the 
time,  in  civil  reckoning,  would  be 
the  27th  day;  which  is  stilt  too 
much.  He,  therefore,  calls  this  26, 
the  26th  day,  and  a  third  day  is 
cancelled.  By  this  kind  of  leger- 
demain, in  direct  opposition  to  the 
clearest  physical  and  mathematical 
truth,  as  well  as  his  own  admissions, 
the  work  is  done.  These  three  days, 
tlien,  which  have  been  cashiered 
without  ^^  rhyme  or  reason,^'  should 
be  restored  to  their  proper  place, 
which  will  bring  Dr.  Jarvis  into  en- 
tire agreeufient  with  ourselves,  as  to 
the  time  of  this  full-moon. 

But  strange  as  the  above  mode  of 
finding  the  time  of  full-moon  may 
appear,  a  subsequent  remark  by  the 
author  is  perhaps  still  more  so. 
"  The  responsibility,"  he  says,  "  of 
these  calculations  rests  not  on  me."* 
If  not  on  him,  we  would  ask,  on  whom 
does  it  rest?  We  venture  to  say 
without  hesitation  or  qualification, 
that  these  calculations  are  entirely 
new ; — and  if  Dr.  Jarvis  will  exam- 
ine all  the  records  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  from  the 
time  when  the  first  man  began  to 
oount,  to  the  time  when  he  himself 
calculated  this  full-nK>on,  he  can 
find  nothing  like  them.  This  mode 
of  calculation,  he  does  not  ascribe, 
as  in  the  former  case,  to  any  thins 
taught  him  at  Yale  College;  and 
this  silence  we  believe  just  From 
some  knowledge  we  have  of  that 
institution,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion, 
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that  any  student  there,  who  shouM 
perpetrate  such  an  astronomical  es* 
travaganza^  as  we  have  just  had  un- 
der review,  would  be  put  immedi- 
ately on  an  extra  course  of  lessons ; 
or  what  is  more  probable,  his  in- 
structors, following  the  course  of  hon- 
est Apollonius  of  Alabanda,  would* 
earnestly  advise  him  to  pass  at  once 
to  some  employment  for  which  he 
was  better  fitted. 

One  thing,  we  are  sure,  most  be 
now  clear,— that  Dr.  Jarvis's  attempt 
to  determine  the  year  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  calculating  new  and  full* 
moons,  is  an  absolute  failure.  The 
full-moon,  A.D.  28,  occurred  March 
29th,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
one  day  after  that  which,  according 
to  the  evangelists,  was  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  ;  of  course  the  Cru- 
cifixion, if  on  the  day  of  the  full- 
moon,  could  not  have  been  on  the 
preceding  Friday,  as  he  maintains^ 
We  would  here  add,  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Browne,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  his  late  work, 
entitled,  Ordo  Sceclorum^  which  Dr. 
Jarvis  speaks  of  with  respect,  cal- 
culates the  time  of  full-moon,  March, 
A.D.  28,  as  we  have  done, — and 
rejects  this  year  as  the  year  of  the 
Crucifixion.* 

Dr.  Jarvis,  very  properly,  is  care- 
ful to  remind  us  of\en  of  our  igno- 
rance ;  of  which,  even  without  his 
friendly  monitions,  we  are  deeply 
sensible ; — and  one  thing  of  which 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant, 
is  the  mode  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
of  determining  the  time  of  lunar 
conjunctions  and  oppositions.  For 
aught  we  know,  they  might  have 
used  for  this  purpose  a  cycle^  which 
at  some  periods,  difiTered  sevend 
days  in  its  results  from  the  true 
times ;  or  they  might  have  depended 
on  observation,  or  have  allowed  cir- 
cumstances not  now  well  ascertain- 
ed, to  interfere  in  sonoe  years  with 
the  time  of  the  actual  return  of  Aem 
phenomena ;  so  that  the  true  times 
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might  iiav€  been  aomdated  o^  po^ 
dated.  Eveo  if  the  learned  Rabbis 
in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  had  io 
their  posseasion  a  set  of  rules  for 
calculating  the  place  of  the  moon 
with  tolerable  correctness,  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  ought  not  to  deny,  that  they 
might  have  been  mbtaken  several 
days  in  their  computations;  as  he 
has  himself  been,  with  the  modern 
improvements  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence within  his  reach.  If  he  b  not 
certain  how  this  matter  was,  his  rea- 
soning fails  in  another  important 
point.  On  the  supposition,  that  the 
Jews  did  not  ascertain  the  conjunc- 
tion and  opposition  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  correct  astronomical  time, 
even  if  he  could  show,  as  he  can 
not,  that  it  was  full-moon,  March 
26ih,  A.  D.  28,  it  would  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  proving,  that  this 
was  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion.  In 
bis  Introduction,*  he  says,  that  the 
Jewish  '^  writers  maintain  that  they 
fixed  the  time  of  the  new-moon  only 
by  its  appearance.''  If  this  was  so, 
the  time  of  new- moon  fixed  by  them 
in  March,  A.  D.  28,  must  have  been 
the  16th  or  17th  of  the  month,  un- 
less, which  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
show,  they  made  some  allowance, — 
as  the  new-moon  is  not  visible  till 
one  or  two  days  after  the  change. 
The  time  of  full-moon  would  be 
proportionally  later.  In  conclusion, 
then,  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
say, — that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
full-moon,  March,  A.  D.  28,  was  on 
the  26th  day, — that  there  is  the  high- 
est proof  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of,  that  this  full-moon  was 
on  the  29th  day, — that  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the 
Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  as- 
certained the  conjunction  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  sun  and  moon  by  as- 
tronomicat  calculation ;  and  that  if 
^ey  were  guided,  as  according  to 
his  own  statement,  Jewish  writers 
alledffe,  by  the  moon's  *^  appear- 
ance,'' the  day  which  he  has  fixed  up- 


on  for  the  pasohal  ftill-mooii  is  prob- 
ably still  further  removed  from  that 
on  which  he  has  placed  jt.  Iif  is  the 
opinion  of  Gieseler,*  as  we  read  in 
his  valuable  Manual  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar, it  is  an  impossibility  to  as^ 
certain  the  Friday  on  which  the  cru- 
cifixion occurred  ;  in  which  opinion 
we  fully  concur. 

We  should  say  nothing  at  present 
on  the  subject  of  Christmas,  were  it 
not  that  Dr.  Jarvis  has  furnished  in 
reference  to  it,  a  specimen  of  rea- 
soning so  peculiar,  that  it  should  not 
pass  without  comment.  It  is  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  his  calculation 
of  a  full-moon.  We  had  admitted, 
that  the  observance  of  the  25(h  of 
December  as  the  day  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, existed  very  early  in  the  church ; 
and  stated  that  we  had  no  objection 
to  what  Wheatley  has  said  respect- 
ing this  day,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Bui 
relying  on  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Episcopal  church,  we  gave  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  evidence  that 
the  Nativity  was  in  fact  on  the  25th 
of  December,  is  wholly  insufficient. 
In  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we 
asked  this  question,  and  appended 
the  obvious  and  unavoidable  answer. 
'^  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, either  in  the  Evangelists^ 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epis- 
tles, or  the  Apocalypse,  from  which 
the  exact  time  of  the  Nativity  can 
be  deduced  }     No." 

**  But,"  8a>i  Dr.  Jarvit,  <<  I  think  tber« 
it ;  and  what  is  morei  the  ancient  church 
thooffht  so.  The  evangelists  tell  of  Joseiih 
and  Mary's  arrival  in  Bethlehem.  St.LoJce 
■ays  that  they  went  to  be  eorol>ed ;  and 
DO  sooner  had  they  arrived,  than  the  child 
Jksus  was  born,  so  that  he  also  might  he 
enrolled.  The  registers  would  show  the 
date  of  his  birth ;  and  the;|r  were  kept  in 
Rome  in  the  poblic  archives,  to  wnich 
any  one  could  nave  access.  The  church 
at  Rome  knew  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
observed  it.  From  these  archives,  the 
ehurch  catholic  learned  the  true  date,  and 
the  day  became  generally  known,  and  at 
generally  observed."! 
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Such  bttU  eophistry  at-this  »  «6l^ 
dom  met  with.  What  is  there  m 
the  hiftguage  of  Luke  about  the  25tli 
of  December  ?  The  most  that  Dr* 
Jarvis  can  claim  is,  that  Luke  does 
not  say,  that  the  25ifa  of  December 
was  not  the  day  of  the  Nativity. 
NeitlKr  does  he  say  that  September 
was  noi  the  month  of  the  Nativity, 
where  Archbishop  Ussher  has  pla* 
ced  it;  nor  does  be  say,  that  the 
let  of  October  was  not  the  day  of 
the  Nativity,  which  according  to 
Archbishop  Newcome,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  day  of  this  event ;  nor 
does  he  say,  that  any  day  of  the 
year,  where  the  Nativity  has  beea 
placed  by  speculators  on  this  sub* 
tect,  was  not  the  true  time.  The 
language  of  Luke  is  equally  consis- 
tent with  all  the  opinions  as  to  the 
day  of  the  Nativity,  so  far  as  such 
opinions  are  known  to  us,  which 
have  ever  been  uttered.  Any  one 
of  these  opinions  may  be  ^^dedu- 
ced^^  from  what  Luke  has  said,  as 
well  as  another.  If  it  should  be  re- 
plied, that  there  is  more  external 
evidoEice  in  favor  of  the  25th  of 
December,  than  of  any  other  day ; 
—then  the  deduction^  that  this  is  the 
true  day,  is  from  that  evidence^  and 
not  from  the  narrative  of  Luke. 
As  to  the  '^  registers'*  kept  at  Rome, 
we  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  existed  deserving  of 
credit  in  a  case  like  this.  The  tes- 
timony of  St.  Chrvsostom  is  mere 
hearsay ;  and  as  toTertuUian, — what 
b  his  reputation  for  accuracy  in 
Blatters  of  fact?  Does  Dr.  Jarvis 
himself  rely  on  what  he  says  of  the 
succession  and  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ?  Yet  in  this  latter  case, 
there  were  certainly  the  means  of 
exact  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
this  Father,  of  which  he  made,  as 
Dr.  Jarvis  must  admit,  no  proper 
use.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  ex- 
amine this  subject  further,  when  it 
is  shown,  that  some  one  historian 
of  established  character  for  sound 
judgment  in  historical  criticism,  has 
ChQUj^t  the  storjr  of  th^  ^'  re^sten^* 


hHm  entitM  to  full  eradenee.  TiH 
then  we  must  leave  it  with  the  re* 
marks  in  our  preceding  numbers. 

Other  discoveries  are  made  by 
Dr.  Jarvis  in  the  Grospels.  He  says, 
^^  the  evangelists  tell  of  Joseph 
and  Mary's  arrival  in  Bethlehem.'* 
Which  of  the  evangelists,  except 
Luke,  says  any  thing  of  this  '^  arri* 
val  ?"  He  adds—''  St.  Luke  says 
that  they  went  to  be  enrolled ;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  arrived,  than  tha 
child  Jesus  was  bom,  so  that  he  also 
might  be  enrolled."  But  where  haa 
he  learned  this  ?  All  which  appears 
from  Luke  is,  that  the  ohitd  Jesua 
was  bom,  while  his  parents  ''  were 
there,"*  that  is,  in  Bethlehem.  For 
aught  that  is  said  by  the  evangelist, 
this  birth  might  have  occurred  after 
the  enrollmenL  That  ''the  child 
Jesus  was  bom,  so  that  he  also  might 
be  enrolled,"  is  not  said  by  Luke; 
he  speaks  only  of  the  enrollment  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  If  the  child  Je« 
sus  was  enrolled,  this  fact  must  be 
substantiated  by  some  other  author* 
ity.  These  are  given  as  specimeoa 
of  the  general  looseness  and  inac* 
curacy  of  Dr.  Jarvis's  statements. 
His  pen  at  times  seems  to  run  en- 
tirely at  random. 

We  had  referred  to  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  of  the  younger  Pliny 
as  containing  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  Christmas.  This  reference,  Dr. 
Jarvis  is  pleased  to  denomioata 
"  purely  ridiculous."  But  where 
are  we  to  look  for  evidence,  whether 
such  a  festival  existed,  if  not  in 
Christian  authors,  or  in  a  heathen 
author  like  Pliny,  when  speaking  of 
the  early  Christians  and  their  obser- 
vances ?  Would  he  send  us  to  the 
writings  of  the  Jews  ?  But  what  su^ 
perior  daim  have  these  as  iKithori* 
ties  on  such  a  question?  And  if  wil 
are  not  to  go  to  Christians,  Heathen 
or  Jews,-— where  are  we  to  look  for 
satisfactory  information  respencting 
the    antiquities    of    ^    Christian 
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ehorch  ?  Besides,  these  writers  ^- 
lerred  to,  certainly  are  mioute  id 
their  specifications,  exhortations, 
and  directions.  The  first  day  of 
the  week  is  mentioned  as  the  day  of 
Christian  assemblies;  the  mode  of 
worship,  and  the^xistence  of  reli« 
gious  teachers,  are  alluded  to,  with 
greater  ©r  less  particularity; — and 
what  more  natural,  what  more  a 
matter  of  course,  than  that  there 
should  be  some  intimation  in  the 
same  writers,  of  the  observance  of 
the  great  Festival  of  the  Nativity,  if 
practiced  in  their  time  ?  Their  si- 
lence is  highly  significative.  Dr. 
Jarvis  ought  rather,  as  we  should 
judge  from  his  common  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  infer  that  what  he  calls 
"the  old  leaven  of  Puritanism,'' 
was  "  working''  in  some  unaccount- 
able way  thus  early ;  and  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  primitive  church  were 
kept  back  from  noticing  Christmas, 
"  because  there  was  not  chapter  and 
verse  in  the  New  Testament  which 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  Christ 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  December." 
Dr  Jarvis,  if  he  had  lived,  with  his 
present  opinions,  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond century,  would  surely  not  have 
been  influenced  by  such  narrow 
views ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  in  any  treatise  of  his  on  the 
church,  he  would  not  have  been 
guilty,  any  more  than  now,  of  so 
strange  an  oversight  as  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Christmas.  Where,  more- 
over, are  we  to  look  for  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  any  modern 
denomination  of  Christians,  with 
greater  assurance  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  than  in  the  writings  of  their 
own  authors,  and  of  colemporary 
authors  not  of  their  sect?  and  if 
these  show  nothing  respecting  some 
doctrine  or  observance,  and  contain 
no  allusion  to  either ; — is  it  not  a 
plain,  a  necessary  inference,  that 
the  doctrine  or  observance  in  ques- 
tion, probably  does  not  exist  in  that 
church,  and  has  not  in  the  estimation 
of  its  members,  any  great  prominen- 
cy and  importaiM»  ?  For  Dr.  Jar- 
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vis  to  object,  therefore,  to  drawing, 
from  the  silence  of  early  writers, 
any  inference  as  to  the  probability 
of  some  observance  or  non-observ- 
ance in  the  primitive  church,  is,  to 
use  his  own  language,  "  more  than 
ridiculous;" — it  is  very  much  like 
trifli^ng  with  the  understanding  of 
his  readers.  Will  he  in  his  forth- 
coming volume  make  no  deductions 
in  any  case  from  the  silence  of  the^ 
Fathers  ?  We  have  before  observed, 
that  the  Apostles  were  Jews; — and 
that  the  observance  of  birth-days 
was  foreign  to  their  manners.  From 
this  also  we  infer  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  25th  of  December  was 
not  one  of.  the  earliest  Christian  in- 
stitutions. As  to  distinguishing  this 
day  and  other  similar  days  by  stated 
religious  rites,  we  have  said  nothing 
agafnst  it.  All  which  we  have  in- 
sisted on,  is  sanctioned  by  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  other  communions, 
where  Christmas  is  celebrated. 

We  had  asked  another  question 
to  which  we  had  likewise  given  an 
answer, — as  follows.  "  Does  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  Christian  Festivals  of  his  time, 
make  particular  mention  of  Christ- 
mas? No." — Dr.  Jarvis  does  not 
controvert  the  correctnes&of  our  re- 
ply; but  he  insists  upon  what  we 
never  denied,  that  St.  Augustiner 
testifies  fully  to  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber as  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  and 
that  "there  are  extant  thirteen  of 
his  sermons  for  that  Festival."  But 
it  was  not  our  object  to  show,  that 
St.  Augustine  was  ignorant  of  Christ- 
mas. We  had  fully  admitted,  that 
this  Festival  "  was  very  early  ob- 
served in  the  primitive  church," 
and,  of  course,  that  it  roust  have 
been  known  to  him.  In  our  first 
notice  of  Dr,  Jarvis's  work,  we  al- 
luded to  St.  Augustine's  catalogue, 
not  as  proof,  that  the  author  of  it 
did  not  believe  the  Nativity  to  have 
been  on  the  25th  of  December,  but 
as  evidence,  that  Christmas  was 
probably  "  more  lately  introduced, 
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pind  of  lower  emimatioEi,*^  than  ih% 
Festivals  which  he  mentioned.  Hav- 
ing said  this  once,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  repeat  it  It  was,  then, 
incumbent  on  Dr.  Jarvts  in  his  reply, 
to  assign  some  more  probable  rea* 
•on  than  we  had  done  of  St.  Au« 
gustine's  omission,  and  not  to  ac- 
cumulate proof  of  the  Scunt^s  helieft 
which,  so  far  from  questioning,  we 
bad,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  neces- 
sary implication,  admitted. 

We  now  come  to  what  Dr.  Jarvia 
has  said  respecting  the  appearance 
of  the  moon,  during  Ceesar's  expe- 
dition into  Spain  against  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  It  will  perhaps  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  passage  in  the  com- 
mentary usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius, 
en  the  Spanish  war,  about  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  differed  from  Dr. 
Jarvis,  is  the  following:  ^ Cesar 
priuacpMm  eodem  est  profectus,  luna 
bora  circiter  n  visa  est.^*  That  is, 
— *^  Before  Csesar  departed  for  the 
same  place,  the  moon  was  seen 
about  the  sixth  hour.^'  Dr.  Jarvis 
elaims,  that  the  sixth  hour  here  was 
midnight ;  and  on  this  he  founds  an 
argument,  that  Cesar^s  expedition 
was  in  the  year  of  confusiouy  or  the 
forty-sixth  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  our  last  article  on  chronolo- 
gy, we  represented  the  historian  to 
mean,  "  that  before  CsBsar  common- 
•ed  his  pursuit  of  Pompey,  there 
occurred  a  prodigPi-^lMX  the  moon 
was  visible  at  the  sixth  hour;  that 
is,  when  the  sun  was  on  the  merid- 
ian.^^  We  stated  in  addition,  that 
the  moon,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  ^^  on  the  day  aAer  the  retreat 
of  Pompey,  at  twelve  o^clock, 
would  be  above  the  horizon  in  the 
east;  and  if  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  favorable,  might  be 


The  notice  by  Dr.  Jarvis  of  this 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  is 
of  so  peculiar  a  character,  it  being 
a  compound  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge and  wit  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities, that  for  the  amusement  of  our 
teaders,  we  quota  it  entire. 


«*Pro4i«0iis  indeed!  Tb  Aoee  ol4 
Romans,  the  moon  in  first  quarter  and  at 
the  blazing  noon  of  day,  appeared  above 
ike  horix&n  in  tke  9MM  /  We,  in  these  de- 
generate daya,  always  see  the  new  moea 
above  the  horizon  in  the  west;  and  as  tbe 
author  sa^s  not  one  word  about  its  being  a 
prodigy.  It  must  hare  been  usual  in  Cm* 
ear's  ume  to  see  ike  new- moon  in  the 
east!  *CeJa  etoit  autrefois  ainst;  mm 
sous  avons  cbang^  tout  cela.'  *\ 

That  the  wit  of  this  might  be 
manifest  to  all  readers,  a  note  is  ap* 
pended  marked  editorial,  as  follows : 

*'The  author  here  auotes  from  Mofi- 
ire*s  M^diein  malgr^  lui,  Act  II,  Sc.  6. 
As  our  readers  may  not  have  the  works 
of  the  French  dramatist  at  hand,  we  sub- 
join the  dialogue  to  show  the  point  of  the 
quotatibn :— G^ron/e.  There  is  only  a 
single  thtn^  which  startled  me,  and  that 
is  ike  fimiwn  tf  ike  heart  and  tke  liver* 
li  seems  to  me,  that  you  place  them  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  are ;  and  that  the 
keart  is  on  the  /^  aide,  and  the  liver  on 
the  rigkt  side.  Squanarelle,  Yes.  Thai 
was  so  formerly;  but  we  kave  ekanged 
all  tkatt  and  we  now  practice  medicine  af^ 
fer  an  entirely  new  method." — Ed.* 

We  feel  some  misgivings  at  spoil- 
ing all  this,  both  text  and  commen- 
tary, as  it  seenM  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Jarvis  one  of  his 
roost  happy  efforts, — and  is  evi- 
dently a  pet-passage  in  his  vindica- 
tion ;  but  we  see  not  but  it  must  go 
the  way  of  his  other  astronomical 
vagaries.  "  We  always,"  he  says, 
"  see  the  new- moon  above  the  hori- 
zon in  the  westy  If  by  this  he 
means,  that  we  can  see  the  new- 
moon  in  the  west^  when  it  is  there, 
and  not  obscured  by  clouds, — he 
says  what  is  true,  what  has  never 
been  denied, — but  what  is  nothing 
to  his  purpose.  If  he  means,  that 
we  see  the  new-moon  in  the  west, 
and  no  where  eUe^ — this  is  begging 
the  question.  If  he  means,  that  the 
new-moon  is  stationary  in  the  west, 
— he  says  what  is  not  true.  In  this 
place  we  would  premise,  that  we 
(6e\  the  necessity,  as  heretofore  in 
our  remarks  on  a  question  of  as- 
tronomy, considering  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal,  of  beginning  with  first 
principles.     The    moon,  then,  re- 
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^rxAteB  in  its  orhti  from  wtsi  to  tost ; 
tnd  has  an  apparent  revolution  from 
M8t  to  w€9t ;  and  by  this  last  revo- 
itttion,  it  rUes  in  the  east^  just  as 
oAen  as  it  8et$  in  the  west.  If  we 
see  the  new- moon  in  the  west  after 
sunset,  it  is  because  it  is  east  of  the 
mm ;  and  if  the  sun  seU  first,  it  me» 
first ;  and  if  the  moon  is  east  of  the 
•un  dXmm'SeHing^  at  any  time  before 
the  full,  it  will  be  east  of  the  sun  at 
mm-rising^ — and  it  will  still  be  east^ 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 
The  only  question  now  is,  whether 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens,  and  at 
noon,  the  moon,  a  few  days  af\er 
conjunction  in  the  month  of  March, 
**  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
favorable,''  can  be  easily  seen. 

The  worthy  Bishop  Wilkins,  a 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
learned  and  ingenious,  though  per- 
haps rather  more  inclined  to  specu* 
lation  than  is  fitting  for  his  order,  in 
his  "Discourse  tending  to  prove, 
that  Ms  probable  there  may  be  an- 
other habitable  World  in  the  Moon,*'* 
reports  that  Rabbi  Simeon  enter- 
tertained  a  fancy  which,  if  well 
founded,  must  be  considered  an  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  early 
history  of  that  luminary.  From 
this  high  authority,  it  appears  that 
the  moon,  when  young,  was  "  am- 
bitious," and  "  much  discontented'' 
because  in  some  important  respects 
she  was  inferior  to  the  sun  ;  and  she 
was  "  in  great  distress  and  grief  for 
a  long  space ;  but  that  her  sorrow 
might  be  in  some  way  pacified,  God 
bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  because 
her  privileges  and  charter  should  be 
greater  than  the  sun's;  he  should 
appear  in  the  day-time  only,  she 
both  in  the  day  and  night."  We 
have  produced  this  precious  frag- 
ment of  lunar  biography,  to  satisfy 
Dr.  Jarvis  that  even  in  the  day-time 
the  moon  may  be  seen,  and  thus 
possibly  in  the  time  and  place  spe- 
cified. For  ourselves  we  rely  much 
more  on  proof  of  quite  a  different 

*  Page  68.    London,  1640. 


kind.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  Church  Review  in  April,  the 
moon  being  of  Just  the  same  age  as 
it  is  claimed  to  have  been  when  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Spanish  war,  the  reviewer  request* 
ed  several  gentlemen  well  acquaint- 
ed with  astronomy,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  to  look  with  him  east 
of  the  sun  at  noon.  They  did  so ; 
not  that  they  had  any  doubt  of  the 
result,  but  were  willing  to  see  what 
they  had  seen  before.  It  was  the 
*♦  blazing  noon  of  day ;"  that  is, 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 
The  moon  was  distinctly  visible  in 
the  east,  A  few  minutes  aAer,  he 
requested  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Church  Review  to  look  towarda 
the  east.  He  too  saw  the  new> 
moon  in  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
If  Dr.  Jarvis  himself  will  take  the 
proper  time,  and  look  in  the  right 
direction  ;  that  is,  if  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  heart  is  on  the  Uft  side,  he 
will  turn  his  eye  to  the  east  and  not 
to  the  w^sty  he  also  may  enjoy  this 
spectacle. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  alt 
seasons  of  the  year  aru  not  equally 
favorable  for  this  sight.  March  and 
April  in  our  latitude,  which  difiers 
not  greatly  from  that  where  Csessr 
was  in  Spain,  afibrd  as  good  an  op- 
portunity for  this  purpose,  as  any 
other  months.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  remarked  by  the  reader,  that  our 
language  was,  that  on  the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  the  commentary  of  Hir- 
tius,  the  moon  "at  twelve  o'clock 
would  be  above  the  horizon  in  the 
east ;  and  if  the  state  of  the  atwiB' 
sphere  was  favor  able,  might  be  seenJ** 
This  last  clause  Dr.  Jarvis  has  omit- 
ted in  his  quotation,  though  essen- 
tial to  our  full  meaning.  In  hts 
own  statement,  he  uses  the  phrase 
'^blazing  noon  of  day," — as  an 
equivalent ;  for  reasons,  which  must 
be  best  known  to  himself.  But  it 
is  true,  that  the  moon  may  be 
clearly  seen  at  the  time  and  place 
mentioned,  even  when  the  sun  is  in 
full  splendor ;  kttt  with  lese  (distinct- 
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B,  than  when  the  f  on  is  wholly  or 
partially  obscured.  It  is  a  fact  like- 
wise, which  may  be  viewed  by  Dr. 
Jarvis  as  incredible,  that  the  moon 
in  its  last  quarter  may  be  oilen 
plainly  seen  toest  of  the  sun, — even 
at  the  '^  blazing  noon  of  day.^' 

We  add,  that  almost  all  historians^ 
annalists,  and  chronologers,  place 
this  expedition  of  Caesar  in  the  first 
Julian  year,  or  the  year  45  before 
Christ.  Petavius,*  when  hC  wrote, 
supposed  them  to  be  unanimous  on 
this  point.  Among  these,  we  have 
in  a  former  number  mentioned  par- 
ticularly Calvisius  and  Archbishop 
Ussher.  One  of  the  ablest  of  mod- 
ern chronologers  is  Clinton,  late 
of  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
he,  in  his  Fasti ,t  places  this  expedi- 
tion in  the  same  year.  His  other 
dates,  as  of  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  and  of  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, are  the  same  which  we  have 
claimed,  in  our  previous  numbers, 
to  be  the  true  ones.  Dr.  Jarvis  re- 
marks,!  that  Clinton  has  ^'  adopted 
the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  Con- 
sular Chronology,  probably  from 
considering  it  as  definitively  set- 
tled/' That  he  thought  this  chro- 
nology ^^  definitively  settled,*'  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  and  it  admits  of  as 
little  doubt,  that  he  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, on  a  careful  and  judicious 
examination  of  historical  authorities. 
As  evidence  of  the  estimatioo  in 
which  this  work  is  held  by  the 
learned  in  Europe,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  one  volume  of  it  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  Grermany  in  a 
Latin  translation.  This  volume  we 
have  seen,  and  suppose  that  the 
others  will  be  soon  published.  The 
commentators  on  the  history  of 
Csesar's  war  in  Spain,  have,  most 


*  Planum  est,  Hispanienae  helium  anno 
primo  Juliano  gesaisse  Cseaarem ;  sic 
enim  Hiatorioi  omnei,  et  Faatoruro  An- 
naiiumque  Scriptorea,  nemine  diasenti- 
ente,  perhibent.  De  Doctrin.  Temp, 
torn,  ii,  146. 
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of  them,  interpreted  the  dispulvil 
passage  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  adopted.  They  sdy,  that  the 
sixth  hour  here  means,  when  the 
sun  was  on  the  meridian;  that  it 
was  the  day-time ;  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  is  spoken  of 
as  a  prodigy,^  If  the  expedition 
under  consideration  was  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  before  our  em, 
where  it  is  placed  on  such  full  testi- 
mony, then  the  explanation  of  the 
lunar  phenomenon,  must  be  either 
that  of  Petavius,  which  we  stfited 
in  our  number  for  October  last,  or 
that  which  we  have  adopted  as  the 
more  probable,  and  which  has  been 
generally  considered  by  the  learned 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  We  stHl, 
therefore,  maintain  that  there  is  no 
astronomical  reason  arising  from 
the  place  of  the  moon,  why  Cassar's 
expedition  into  Spain  might  not 
have  been  in  the  first  Julian  year. 
If  we  are  wrong  in  this,  we  have 
the  consolation  in  our  error  of  being 
in  very  good  company. 

But  Dr.  Jarvis  has  undertaken, 
by  a  historical  deduction,  to  estab- 
lish his  theory,  that  this  expedition 
was  in  the  previous  year ;  that  is,  the 
forty-sixth  before  Christ.t  In  this 
part  of  his  argument  he  goes  into  a 
long  detail,  from  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  which  we  are  relieved,  at 
present,  by  meeting  an  obstacle, 
which,  unless  it  shall  be  removed, 
will  completely  obstruct  any  further 
progress.  All  admit,  that  Caesar  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  appointed 
two  consuls,  one  of  whom  died  on 
the  31st  of  December;  and  that  he 

*  In  the  Elzevir  edition  of  Ccaar  of 
1661,  we  read  of  tbia  lunar  phenomenon, 
— ^*< Prodigium  fuiaae  aentiendum  eat;  et 
unnm  ex  iia  cujuamodi  pleraqno  com- 
meroorat  Dion,  quibua  imminena  calimi- 
tas  Pompeio  pronunciata  eat."  lo  the 
Delphin  edition — "  Hora  meridiana,  quod 
prodigii  loco  fuit."  In  the  edition  ofOs- 
dendorp — *'•  Hora,aci licet  (fin.  Immerito 
id  auapectum  est,  etc.  Laoa  ioterdiu  ad- 
paruit.'*  In  Lemaire*a  edition — ^'Hom 
Vl.  Eat  ipaa  meridiea.  Narrator  ot  pro- 
diginm." 

t  Introdiiottoii,  p.  175. 
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appoioled  another  to  hohi  tiw  ooo* 
iular  office  for  the  few  hours  which 
remained  of  the  year.  Now  Caraar, 
when  be  went  to  this  Spanish  war, 
b  supposed  to  have  left  Rome  some 
time  before  the  first  of  January  of 
that  year  in  which  the  expedition  is 
placed.  This  supposition  rests  on 
another,  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
Borne  till  the  first  of  January,  there 
might  not  have  been  time  for  ac« 
Goa>pJishing  all,  which  seems  to 
have  been  done  before  the  month  of 
March.  Dr.  Jarvis,  therefore,  main* 
tains  that  Caesar,  in  the  first  Julian 
year,  must  have  been  in  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January — and  conse- 
quently, that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  year  of  the  Spanish  cam- 

Eiign.  But  how  does  he  prove  this  ? 
y  assuming,  that  Csesar  appointed  a 
consul  in  Rome  the  day  before. 
Undoubtedly,  if  this  was  so,  it  is 
true  not  only  that  Csesar  did  not 
leave  Rome  before  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  first  Julian  year,  but  that 
the  Spanish  expedition  was  already 
brought  to  a  close.  Why,  then, 
proceed  any  further  in  the  argu- 
ment ?  If  he  has  fixed  the  date  of 
the  short  consulship,  he  has  fixed 
the  time  of  the  expedition  into  Spain ; 
for  this  was  immediately  before. 
But  that  he  has  determined  the  time 
of  the  short  consulship  to  have  been 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  forty-six 
before  our  era,  we  do  not  see.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  the  whole 
appears  to  depend  on  a  petitio  prin" 
dpii,  or  begging  the  question ;— or 
has  not  the  author  so  stated  facts 
as  to  have  the  appearance  at  least 
of  placing  the  end  of  the  year  be 
fore  the  beginning,  thus  furnishing 
a  striking  example  of  the  figure 
kysteron  proteron  ?  We  must,  there- 
ibie;  leave  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  in  its  present  state  too 
perplexed  and  unintelligible  for  our 
comprehension. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  the 
Vindication,  which  we  copy  for  the 
entertainment,  if  not  for  the  edifica- 
tioB,  of  oar  readers* 


"  The  Pamsp  views  of  Mdarisstiosl 
history  are  colored  and  distorted  by  their 
wretched  Individualism.  Thej  never 
look  at  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tbs 
ebufch.  Tb«y  never  oooaider  ile  catholie 
praotice.  They  never  regard  the  actiojie 
or  reasonings  of  individuals  as  the  expo- 
nents of  the  time  and  portion  of  the 
church  in  which  they  lived.  They  think, 
if  the^  ever  deign  to  tbiak  al  all,  of 
St.  Hippolvtus,  St.  PeUr  and  St.  CyrU 
of  Alexandria,  Victorius,  Dionysius,  St. 
Maximus,  Bede,  and  all  other  ancient 
comptitisls,  as  of  solitary  astronomers  art 
tlie  present  day,  pursuMg  abetraot  re- 
searches in  their  own  closets,  and  not  at 
men  engaged  for  Christ's  sake,  in  labors 
approved  by  the  church,  carried  into 
praotice  by  the  church,  and  thussotemnty 
ratified  by  the  church.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  Hippolytus  and  St.  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  the  others  mentioned  lived 
aAer  the  Council  of  Nice.  That  august 
body  bad  aU  the  meaDs  which  imperial 
power  oould  give,  to  assist  them  in  the 
great  work  ofarranging  the  Christian  cal- 
endar. Yet  the  subject  was  not  thereby 
extricated  from  all  its  difficuhiee.  If  it 
bad  been,  we  sbonld  not  have  ibund  the 
philosophic  school  of  Alexandria  engaged 
m  the  Dtlh  century  in  adjusting  the  Cycle ; 
nor  should  we  have  seen  the  deferential 
appointment  of  Victorius,  by  the  heads 
of  the  Latin  ehurch,  to  apply  the  lahora 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools  to  the  westr 
em  calendar.  As  I  was  exhibiting  the 
civil  computation  of  time,  knovm  and  aC' 
ktutwledged  by  the  primitim  ekwrek,  my 
aole  object  in  referring  to  the  astronojtUeal 
computations  of  De  la  Hire  as  copied  bj 
Bianchini,  was  to  enable  my  scientifilc 
readers  to  see  how  far  the  eivU  and  the 
Mstronomicml  agreed.  If  they  did  aot 
agree,  that  would  not  prove  that  the  dnl 
computations  in  A.  D.  28,  were  not  aa 
Victorius  has  represented  them.  Pre- 
vious to  A.  D.  1583,  the  eivU  computa- 
tions of  the  solar  year,  differed  ttn  dajfs 
from  the  astronomical.  Did  that  prove* 
not  that  the  civil  computation  was  erro- 
neous, but  that  it  did  not  exist  ?  Yet  such 
is  the  force  of  your  argocseDt  *Tbe 
two'  computatioos,*  you  say*  'can  set 
stand  together;'  therefore,  Victorius,  or 
rather  the  early  churchy  told  an  untruth 
as  to  a  plain  matter  of  fkct!" — Review, 
pp.  96,  97. 

This  passage  suggests  numeroMa 
topics  of  remark ;  hut  we  have  space 
and  time  to  notice  only  a  few  o[ 
them.  How  far  canonization  is  evi- 
dence of  slcili  in  astronomy,  or  what 
degree  of  authority  ought  to  he  al* 
lowed  in  this  seience  to  the  deois- 
ions  of  iodivUluala,  who  hafm  m- 
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oeived  thtt  high  ecdeaiMtioftl  dk* 
tinctioD,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
determine.  We  can  say  only,  that 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  as  article  of 
•ur  faith,  that  these  saints  and  oth» 
ers,  whom  Dr.  Jarvis  has  enume- 
rated)  or  the  church,  or  all  united^ 
whatever  deference  may  be  due  to 
their  opinions,  either  separately  or 
conjointly,  On  other  sui:[iects,  have 
beep  infallible  in  mathematics..  As 
for  St.  Hippolytus,  his  cycle  was 
adopted  by  the  church,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  but  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
vroneous  than  that  which  it  dis* 
placed,  and  was  consequently  aban- 
doned. What  is  the  amount  here 
of  the  ♦'concurrent  testimony?'* 
Does  St.  Hippolytus  testify  to  the 
infallibitity  of  the  church?  or  does 
the  church  testify  to  the  infallibility 
of  St.  Hippolytus  ?  Is  it  not«  on 
the  contrary,  evident  that  both,  ia 
part  at  least,  were  wrong?  This 
same  saint  is  represented,  as  plac- 
ing the  crucifixion  in  A.  D.  20.  Dr« 
Jarvis  places  it  in  A.  D.  28.  Must 
not  both  be  put  down  as  having  pur- 
sued ''  abstract  researches  in  their 
own  closets?"  St.  Hippolytus 
would  probably  so  decide  of  Dr. 
Jarvis ;  and  we  see  not  but  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  should  so  decide  of  St.  Hippoly- 
tus. In  view  of  each  other,  neither 
Aould  justly  hold  a  higher  rank, 
than  that  of  a  ''solitary  astron- 
omer»" 

As  to  the  "  Council  of  Nice ;  that 
august  body  had  all  the  means 
which  imperial  power  could  give,  to 
assist  them  in  the  great  work  of  ar- 
langing  the  Christian  calendar," 
and  yet,  what  did  that  imposing  as- 
sembly thus  aided  and  supported, 
accomplish  in  this  matter  ?  Did  it 
determine  the  exact  relation  exist- 
iag  between  the  solar  and  lunar 
motions,  and  ascertain  the  true  rules 
and  methods  of  astronomical  calcu- 
lations, so  that  from  the  time<of  its 
sitting  there  should  be,  in  no  subse- 
quent calendar,  any  essential  error  ? 
Nothing  of  this.  It  sanctioned  only 
tiM  vegulatkuH  that  Ibe  Festival  of 


Easter  shotaM  be  celebrated  <m  the 
Shtaday  immediately  following  th« 
first  full-moon  aAer  the  vernal  equi* 
nox.  As  to  actual  computations^ 
the  Council  leA  ihem  to  a  '^solitary 
astronomer,"  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. In  this  the  members  of  that 
body  showed  their  wisdom ;  as  in 
the  time  when  they  assembled,  AU 
exaodria  was  the  chief  seat  of  as* 
tfonomical  knowledge.  But  that  the 
oalculations  actnally  made  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  times  of  the 
Paschal  full-moon,  were  ever  so 
**  approved  by  the  church,  carried 
into  practice  by  the  church,  and  thus 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  church,"  as 
to  furnish  any  pledge  or  security 
that  in  their  results  no  important 
error  should  occur,  we  are  unable 
to  see.  The  Council,  evidently,  did 
the  best  it  could  ;  and  this  is  to  its 
credit.  Dr.  Jarvis  himself  acknowl- 
edges, that"  previous  to  A.  D.  1563, 
the  civil  computations  of  the  selar 
year,  differed  ten  days  from  the  as- 
tronomical. Now,  this  difference 
must  have  originated,  either  in  some 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  sun,  or 
in  the  calculations  of  those  saints 
and  others,  whom  Dr.  Jarvis  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  ^'  exponents 
of  the  time  and  portion  of  the  church 
in  which  they  lived."  That  it  was 
with  the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  agree  with  us.  What  then  does 
all  this  parade  of  catholic  practice, 
of  the  astronomical  labors  of  St. 
Hippolytus,  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Victorius,  Di* 
onysius,  St  Maximus,  Bede,  and  alt 
other  ancient  compu|ists,  and  the 
Council  of  Ni6e  in  addition,  amount 
to  ?  To  just  nothing ;— or  nothing 
of  any  moment  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. Astronomical  knowledge 
ia  the  early  church,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancients  generally,  was 
very  imperfect,  and  has  been 
brought  to  nothing  like  perfection 
except  in  comparatively  modern 
times. 

We  had  said,  that  the  computa* 
tions  of  the  new-moon  in  Maroh^ 
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A.  D.  98,  by  VieloriQS  moi  Bitii* 
chilli  e%Q  not  stand  together* 
'/Therefore,"  says  Dr.  iarvie, 
'^  VieUuriuB^  or  ralber  the  ewrl% 
ekureh^  told  an  untruth  as  to  a  plam 
matter  of  fact."  But  if  the  oew*^ 
noon  was  on  the  14tb  of  Mareh, 
A-  D.  28,  according  to  the  compu* 
tatioos  of  Btancbini,  it  oouM  not 
,bave  been  nevomoon  three  dajv 
before,  as  it  was  according  to  the 
Canon  of  Victorius.  If  we  admit 
the  Canon  of  Victorius  to  be  right, 
we  must  give  up  the  computation 
of  Bianohini ;  that  is,  it  eould  sot 
have  been  new-moon  on  the  11th  of 
that  month,  and  again  on  the  14th, 
three  dayaaAer.  These  two  things, 
we  said,  '^  can  not  stand  together," 
and  we  say  so  still.  Will  Dr.  Jarvia 
ny  that  they  can  stand  together  ? 
He  speaks  of  civil  time  as  distia^ 
g«iished  from  astronomical  time. 
But  did  Victorius,  or  the  Council  of 
Nice,  make  any  such  distinction? 
And  has  not  Dr.  Jarvis,  as  we  have 
shown  in  this  number,  endeavored 
to  prove,  that  Victorius  and  Bias- 
chini  substantially  agree  ?  Whether 
'^  Victorius,  or  rather  the  earljf 
dbcircA,  told  an  untruth  as  to  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,"  ail  we  have  to  say 
is  this:^Tbat  uadoubtedly  they 
^ke,  as  Dr.  Jarvts  himself  has 
done  in  his  own  mistakes,  hcmestly, 
and  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge.  If  by  "  a  plain  matter 
of.  fact,"  the  time  of  the  new-moon 
so  often  mentbned,  is  intended,  aH 
that  Victorius  or  the  church  in  his 
time  knew  of  the  matter,  was,  as  we 
believe,  through  a  retrospective  cal- 
culation by  the  Canon  ;  and  this  as 
we  have  proved,  gave  a  uTong  astro* 
nomical  result.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  not 
shown,  nor  can  he  show,  nor  make 
it  probable,  that  any  nation  or  indi- 
vidual in  A.  D.  28,  believed  that  it 
was  new-moon  in  March  on  the  1 1th 
day ;  and  certainly  he  can  not  show 
this  of  the  Jews.  If  he  can  not  do 
this,  then  he  has  no  means  of  show- 
ing, that  the  Jews  celebrated  the 
Paschal  fuHnoaooa  fourteen  days  af- 


ter;  and  his  whole  theory  falls  id 
the  ground. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
above  extract,  finds  it  impossible  lo 
forget  the  Puritans.  In  another  part  o# 
hisVindicatioa,*  he  corrects  a  writer 
in  Blackwood^s  Magaaune,  who  has 
ascribed  to  the  ^  American  mind,^ 
what  Dr.  Jarvis  supposes  to  belong 
only  to  the  **  Puritan  mind."  He 
would,  therefore,  correct  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  and  Bay,-*-the  Puri- 
tan is  ^^  an  endless  seeker  of  truth 
with  no  past  at  his  back."  We  are 
not  about  to  deny  this  to  be  just,  nor 
to  admit  it  to  be  so ; — since  we  are 
not  greatly  solicitous  about  our  own 
Puritanism — nor  are  we  able  to  see 
that  any  inquiry  about  this  frightful 
heresy,  as  contemplated  by  Dr.  Jar* 
vis,  is  at  all  connected  with  the 
points  of  chronology,  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  investigate.  We 
would  ask  only,  and  with  no  feeling 
of  displeasure-*being  in  fhct  rau(£ 
more  disposed  to  laugh  at  bis  at* 
tacks  on  his  and  our  ancestors,  than 
to  be  angry-^if  this  account  of  a 
Puritan  be  correct,  where  does  he 
plaoe  himself?  Does  he  imagine, 
that  in  his  agronomical  reveries, 
he  will  be  regarded  as  the  ^*  expo- 
nent of  the  time  and  portion  of  the 
church  in  which  he  lives  ?"  If  se^ 
we  fear  that  he  is  destined  to  serioue 
disappointment  In  these  specula* 
tions,  especially  in  his  mode  of  caU 
culating  a  full-moon,  he  certainly 
has  ^^ no  past  at  his  back;"  and, 
though  little  given  to  prophesying, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  he  wilt 
have  no  followers.  It  may  be  left 
then,  as  a  question  for  the  curious, 
whether  his  plight  in  this  respect  is 
not  that,  which  he  himself  denomi- 
nates '^  wretched  individualism  ;"— 
and  we  would  give  him  a  friendly 
caution  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he 
become  a  Puritan,  according  to  his 
own  definition  of  one,  before  he  is 
aware  of  it. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  it  has 

*  Page  92. 
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beeaour  ob|eot  to  meet  directly  and 
fully,  without  aoy  evasion  or  subter^ 
ibge,  the  argutneots  of  Or.  Jarvia 
in  defease  of  his  ehrooologtcal  poai- 
lioD8  4  so  that  be  nay  not  agaio  be 
under  the  aeeesaity  of  sayiog,  that 
W9  have  taken  no  notice  of  his 
**  strong  points," — that  we  have  hid 
^  from  the  view  of  our  readers  the 
leal  state  of  the  controversy,'' — and 
that  we  are  plunging  ^'  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  qui^gmire  of  error.'' 
To  remove  in  respect  to  this  matter 
ail  chance  of  oiistake,  we  will  state 
partteulariy  the  several  ^'points," 
as  we  understand  them,  about  which 
we  i'^Sdr  from  the  author — so  far  as 
his  work  1ms  passed  under  review. 
We  have  maintained,  then,  in 
this  and  in  preceding  numbers  of 
the  New  Englander,  that  Cicero's 
oonsulship  was  in  the  six  hundred 
Btoety-first  year  of  Rome, — that 
Cesar's  expedition  into  Spain  was 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  before  our  era, 
-''^hat  the  death  of  Augustus  was 
in  the  fourteenth  year  after  our  era, 
-Mi^-that  the  supposition  of  a  lost  con- 
sniship  rests  upon  no  proper  fouoda- 
tiea,— and  that  neither  the  year, 
month,  nor  day  of  the  month  of  the 
N&dvity,  nor  the  year  of  tbe  Cruel* 
£xion,  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Jiirvis  with  any  near  approach  to 
eertaioty.  If  he  should  again  honor 
any  part  of  our  observations  with  a 
notice,  it  would  be  received  and 
acknowledged  as  a  special  favor,  if 
he  should  point  out  distinctly  where 
oar  reasoning  is  deficient.  In  our 
comments  on  his  own  reasoning  we 
have  t)een  careful  to  adhere  to  a 


rale,  which  we  wnh  him  to  observe^ 
and  which  is  so  obviously  just. 
General  declarations  of  the  weak- 
ness  of  an  opponent's  course  of  ar< 
gument,  however  they  may  impose 
on  the  understandings  of  some,  go 
but  a  little  way  towards  determin* 
ing  a  controversy.  We  will  add, 
that  in  our  remarks  we  have  aimed 
Bot  at  all  at  novelty.  Indeed,  after 
the  labors  of  so  many  illustrious 
schdars  in  thi»department  of  leam« 
ing,  an  attempt  to  bring  forward 
anything  new,  might  be  thought  to 
border  on  presumption.  What  we 
have  said  might  be  supported  by  a 
list  of  names  of  the  highest  consid- 
eration in  historical  research.  But 
we  are  not  disposed  to  rest  on  mere 
authority ;  and  would  rather  appeal 
to  the  reasons,  which  can  be  urged 
in  support  of  the  opinions  we  have 
adopted,  than  to  the  names  of  those, 
who,  as  we  think,  have  successfully 
led  the  way  in  chronological  inves- 
tigations. 

We  are  looking  rather  impatiently 
for  Dr.  Jarvis's  second  volume^ 
The  reviewer  will  be  among  the 
first  to  procure  and  to  read  it ;  but 
he  can  think  of  no  probable  induce- 
ment sufficiently  strong  to  lead  him 
to  a  pul^ic  notice  of  the  work,  how* 
ever  much  he  may  dissent  from  t^ 
opinions  it  may  contain.  He  would 
have  abstained  from  any  comments 
on  the  first  volume,  if  he  had  an- 
ticipated, that  in  consequence  of 
what  he  should  write,  the  author's 
equanimity  would  be  so  greatly  dis- 
turbed. 
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FoBTT  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
soholar  of  our  couDtryt  predicted 
the  speedy  failure  of  our  federal 
■yatem  from  the  >waDt  of  contact  of 
the  national  governncient  with  the 
people.  He  said  the  post-ofice 
waa  the  only  tie  that  connected  the 
governnaent  with  the  people,  and 
Uie  only  branch  of  the  governnnent 
of  which  the  people  had  any  per- 
sonal experience.  At  that  day,  the 
post-office  system  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, comparatively,  and  its  value 
and  importance,  as  a  part  of  the 
governmental  machinery,  and  as  a 
souroe  of  benefits  to  the  people,  were 
but  imperfectly  realized.  We  then 
had  not  above -^  2,000  post-offices, 
with  35,000  miles  of  post-roads, 
and  gross  receipts  of  about  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  was  a  belief  pre- 
vailing extensively  among  certain 
portions  of  the  people,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  government 
had  formed  a  scheme  for  making 
the  post-office  the  instrument  of  an 
exteuoded  political  system,  designed 
for  the  perpetuation  of  a  party  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  its  leaders. 
And  the  more  shrewd  observers 
were  convinced  that,  whether  the 
charge  was  true  or  false,  the  post- 
office  had  become  so  influential  a 
branch  of  the  government,  as  to  be 
well  fitted  for  such  uses,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
man.  Such  is  the  light  which  ex- 
perience has  thrown  upon  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  wise  and  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  prudent,  in  regard  to 
the  working  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment.     Instead  of  the  govern- 

•  Report  of  the  Post-Master  General  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1847.  Documents  accom  pan  vine 
the  President's  Message,  Ist  Session,  30tH 
Congress,  December,  1847. 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the.Post- 
Office  Department,  1847* 

t  Preaident  D  wight 
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ment  perishing  for  the  want  of  con- 
tact with  the  people,  this  one  branch 
is  found  to  have  mingled  itself  so 
intimately  with  the  interests  and  en- 
joyments of  the  people,  as  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  and  a  cause  of 
alarm  for  the  security  of  our  liber- 
ties. Whether  Amos  Kendall  ever 
bad  any  base  designs  or  not,  the  fact 
that  he  was  charged  with  it,  and 
that  the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
leader  was  so  soon  overthrown  by 
the  people  on  this  and  similar  char- 
ges, shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
conviction  has  prevailed,  that  the 
post-office  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  tremendous  machinery 
of  political  power  of  a  party  over  the 
liberties  of  the  nation. 

Politicians,  who  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  a  corrupt  administration  of  the 
post-office,  have  hitherto  relied  for 
security  solely  upon  one  expedient 
alone — that  of  limiting  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  department  to  its  own 
income.  The  old  saw,  that  ^'  the 
post-office  must  support  itself,"  has 
been  repeated  by  men  of  all  parties, 
until  the  greater  part  of  them  ap- 
pear seriously  to  believe  that  it  is 
found,  totidem  verbis^  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — just 
as  the  same  class  of  learned  men 
quote  the  New  England  Primer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Tristram  Shandy, 
as  veritable  Scripture.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  constitution  that  gives 
the  slightest  foundation  for  this  axi- 
om. Neither  do  those  who  use  it 
ever  condescend  to  argue  in  its  sup- 
port, for  there  is  as  little  ground  for 
it  in  reason  as  in  the  constitution. 
Its  whole  support  is  found  in  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  re- 
peated, and  in  the  number  of  men 
who  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
it  without  ever  examining  its  foun- 
dation. 

The  only  appearance  of  an  ar- 
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gument  in  its  favar  which  has  ever 
been  vouchsafed,  to  us  is  in  sub-^ 
stance,  that  unless  the  post-office 
is  limited  by  its  income,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  impose  any  limit  upon 
its  expenditures ;  that  every  man 
will  demand  a  post-office  at  his 
6wn  door,  and  then  will  demand  a 
daily  mail  to  be  brought  to  him  in 
a  stage-coach  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  every  public  officer  will  insist 
upon  having  the  franking  privilege, 
and  each  party  in  its  alternate  peri- 
ods of  power,  will  not  only  grant 
all  that  every  body  demands,  but  will 
publish  more  documents  than  ever 
were  published  before,  to  be  frank- 
id  for  the  purposes  of  electioneer- 
ing, and  carried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. All  these  things  have  been 
done,  in  certain  sections,  to  a  shame- 
ful extent;  but  to  say  there  is  nof 
help  for  it,  is  to  say  that  chere  is  "no 
(k)wer  in  the  government  to  keep 
the  keys  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
is  virtually  a  denial  of  our  national 
capiGicity  for  sfelf-^ovemment.  We 
deny  this  wttofe  theory,  and  the 
lAnaxim  that  has  been  built  upon  it, 
that  there  is  no  security  against 
wastefulness  except  by  requiring 
the  post-office  to  support  itself.  The 
government  is  bound  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  post-office,  whether 
the  department  can  sustain  itself  or 
not. 
^  v^  There  have  been  fifteen  years  in 
which  the  post-office  did  not  sup- 
port itself.  In  1838  it  fell  sliort 
of  paying  its  own  expenses,  about 
•dOO,000,  and  in  1888  nearly 
$400/)00.  There  was  a  deficiency 
to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
the  five  succeeding  years,  occasioned 
by  the  multiplication  of  private  mails, 
which  the  government  was  unable 
to  suppress.  This  of  course  gave 
the  lie  to  our  famous  maxim,  and 
drove  Conffress,  after  much  alterca- 
tion and  through  many  woful  dis- 
plays of  isnorance,  to  the  humiliv- 
ling  expedient  of  underbidding  the 
-private  mails  by  nutting  postage  at 
ifive  cents  lor  ail  4iitaBcea  tinder 


800  miles.  This  experiment  was 
tried  by  the  very  sticklers  for  the 
maxWn,  amidst  their  own  confident 
affirmations,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  realize  an  increase  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  depart^ 
ment.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr. 
Niles^s  provision  ih  regard  to  mail 
contracts,  and  to  Cave  Johnson^ 
stern  economy  in  administration,  wo 
not  only  find  the  number  of  letters 
doubled  in  two  years  by  a  half-way 
reduction  of  postage,  but  the  de- 
partment has  been  made  to  enpport 
itself,  and  to  promise  a  surplus  of 
revenue  in  the  current  year. 

The  reduction  of  poetage  to  five 
and  ten  cents  was  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  system,  not  the 
adoption  of  a  new  one.  It  leA  the 
franking  privilege,  the  complicated 
accoonts  and  returns,  the  conse- 
quent need  of  high  compensation 
to  postmasters,  and  above  all,  the 
prevalent  superstition,  that  ^Mhe 
post-office  mast  sustain  hself,^'  vk 
its  received  meaning,  to  wit,  that 
the  Fetter  postage  of  the  north 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  mail 
routes  of  the  south,  and  for  the 
franking  of  Congress.  Its  working 
is  therefore  by  no  means  a  sample 
of  the  new  system,  althongh  its  suc- 
cess in  a  pecuniary  view  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  reduction  of  rate 
has  the  same  tendency  to  increase 
correspondence  in  this  country  as 
m  Great  Britain.  But  it  left  the 
dephrtment,  as  before,  to  be  sttM 
actuated  by  the  principle  of  sx- 
ACTION,  as  its  controlling  spirit ;  and 
the  present  Postmaster  General  is 
not  the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying 
out  this  spirit  of  the  law  to  its  fallest 
Extent.  We  can  not  discern  or  im- 
agine one  pretext  for  exaction, 
Which  has  escaped  his  stndy,  or 
flailed  of  being  applied  to  its  utmost 
extent  Hence  the  rigor  with  which 
he  has  hunted  down  the  transient 
newspapers,  the  complaints  aboot 
the  inclosure  of  letters  for  more 
than  one  person,  oden  a  conve« 
aiexioe,  and  never  a  bitfdeii  opoa 
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tiM  dkparHMOt;  Mid  liafiee  the 
pftitry  aherosattoDB  between  the  «le* 
pftrtmeiit  and  members  of  CoogreflB 
about  fraoking.  Hence,  too,  the 
poBial  war  with  Great  Bntain,  which 
almast  cot  us  off  from  iDtereourse 
wkh  Canada,  and  threatens  to  sub* 
^^ert  oar  coivespondence  with  Eu- 
rope at  this  momentous  crisis.  All 
comes  from  the  spirit  of  exaction ; 
and  this  spirit  of  exaction  in  the  de- 
partment fostenr  and  increases  the 
spirit  of  evasion  in  the  people  ;  who 
b«eome  as  aharp  in  devising  expedi- 
ents to  shun  payment,  as  the  gov* 
ernment  is  in  multiplying  charges. 

The  system  of  cheap  postage,  in< 
rented  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  political  danger  of 
the  post>ofiioe,  because  il  brings  the 
department  more  fully  into  contact 
with  the  whole  people,  and  because 
it  substitutes  universal  aecommoda- 
^ion,  instead  of  rigid  ^^zaction,  as  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  post-office. 
The  great  simplification  of  the  busi- 
ness also  strips  postage  of  its  pre- 
tensbns  as  a  mystery^  which  peo- 
ple must  consent  to  pay  for,  because 
they  can  not  understand  it.  Every 
body  can  understand  why  a  barrel  of 
flour  weighing  two  hundred  pounds, 
should  cost  forty  cents  to  bring  it 
from  Albany  to  Boston ;  but  people 
can  not  see  why  a  letter  weighing 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  should  cost  the 
same.  They  would  even  agree  that 
it  might  be  right  to  charge  sixteen 
cents  for  the  letter,  at  two  cents' per 
balf-otmee,  to  pay  for  the  accounts 
that  have  to  be  kept  of  letters,  and 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  uniformity,  and  of  pre- 
renting  the  mails  from  being  over- 
horde ned  with  weight  of  parcels. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  British 
government  have  just  adopted  a 
modification  of  the  rates  of  postage 
on  letters  exceeding  one  half-ounce 
ia  weight — as  the  trouble  of  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  is  less  in  propor- 
lien  on  double  than  on  single  let- 
ters. The  mathematical  caleala- 
wocrtd  jiMfy    the   principle 


which  waa  applied  te  pamphlet  poet- 
age  in  our  law  of  1846,  viz.,  to 
charge  two  cents  for  the  first  half- 
ounce,  and  one  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce,  up  to  the  maximum 
weight  allowed  to  be  earried,  which 
is  thrae  pounds. 

The  adoption  of  the  penny  rate 
would  neutralize  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing the  post-office  made  a  political 
machine  for  the  corruption  or  tlie 
control  of  the  people ;  just  as  some 
poisons  are  rendered  quite  harmless 
by  being  evenly  diffiised  through  the 
body  or  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  difference  between  Rowland 
Hiirs  ^stem  and  the  old  postage  it 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  Truth  is 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  while 
there  is  no  end  to  the  diversities  of 
error.  The  absurdities  and  incon« 
sistencies  into  which  the  system, 
founded  on  exaction,  has  run  the 
post-office,  are  more  than  can  be 
enumerated.  But  every  one  of 
them  win  be  cured,  as  aoon  as  we 
iiave  adopted  the  new  system, 
which  depends  for  its  success  solely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  ac- 
commodate the  people.  Two  years 
ago,  the  following  diversities  exists 
ed  in  our  poet-oiice,  in  .regard  te 
the  postage  on  newspapers.  The 
statement  was  prepared  by  a  New 
York  paper  from  official  documents : 

To  Canada,  prepaid,     .        .        1    cent 

To  Europe  by  the  Washington 
and  New  xork  liae  of  steam- 
ers, .....        3  easts. 

^Y  the  British  steamers  from 
Boston,  sometimes,  .        .        3   eents. 

By  the  British  steamers  from 
Boston,  sometimes, .  1^  cent 

l^y  the  French  steamers  from 

New  York,       ...        1    cent 

Inland  postaee  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Seoiia,  to  the 
lines,        ....        ]|ceDt 

From  New  York  city  to  Brook- 
lyn,   3    cents. 

It  was  out  of  such  eomplexitiea 
and  absurdities  and  vexations,  te 
part,  that  the  difficulty  ^rose  be- 
tween our  Postmaster  Gleneral  and 
the  British  nation^,  which  threatens 
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to  iavolv6  the  two  coootries  in  warw 
How  cocnpUcated  a  maohinery  k 
here  adopted  in  regard  to  postage 
on  newspapers,  a  business  whioK 
rarely  pays  its  cost  to  the  depart- 
ment, but  which  might  be  made 
productive  by  the  adoption  of  a  uni<- 
form  rate  of  postage,  always  known, 
and  administered  in  the  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation and  not  of  exaction. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  we 
could  go  behind  the  curtain  and  see 
how  much  study  and  labor  and  cor- 
respondence and  complaint  and  op- 
pression and  fraud  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  question,  what  is  a 
newspaper  ?  The  Massachusetts 
Journal  of  Education,  a  semi-month- 
ly paper  of  sixteen  pages,  octavo, 
conducted  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
has  been  decided,  on  solemn  argu- 
ment, fortified,  I  believe,  by  the 
grave  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a 
pamphlet  and  not  a  newspaper,  be- 
cause it  does  not  contain  the  news 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  politics  end 
markets,  deaths  and  marriages, 
shocking  accidents  and  bloody  mur- 
ders, but  confines  its  pages  to  the 
interests  of  common  schools.  And 
such  publications  as  LittelPs  Living 
Age,  of  forty-eight  pages  royal  oc- 
tavo, is  claimed  to  be  a  newspaper, 
because  it  gives  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  current  news  of  the  day.  The 
Journal  is  taxed  two  and  a  half  cents 
as  a  pamphlet,  and  the  Living  Age 
goes  for  one  cent  as  a  newspaper. 

What  but  the  worst  spirit  of  ex- 
action could  have  instigated  crim- 
inal prosecutions  against  vessels  ply- 
ing between  New  London  and  Sag 
Harbor,  for  carrying  letters  on  a 
mail  route,  on  the  pretext  that  those 
letters  ought  to  have  been  sent  all 
the  way  to  New  York,  and  then  the 
whole  length  of  Long  Island,  taking 
three  days  for  the  journey,  and  pay- 
ing five  cents  to  the  United  States, 
when  the  skipper  of  the  fishing 
smack  would  carry  them  across  the 
Sound  in  six  hours  for  nothing.  We 
never  heard  iImU    the   aewspaper 


carriers  were  forbidden  to  carry  pa- 
pers from  New  York  to  Brooklyn, 
although  that  is  a  ^^  mail  route^'  as 
much  as  the  other.  The  ease  wae, 
that  the  Department  did  net  dare  to 
enforce  the  law  on  an  interest  so 
powerful,  and  therefore  pounced 
upon  a  Long  Island  skipper  to  make 
an  example  of  the  inexorable  justtoe 
of  the  post-office. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  are  al- 
lowed to  send  bills  to  subscribers 
inclosed  in  their  papers,  but  if  tiiey 
send  receipted  bills  thu6  inelosed, 
both  the  receipt  and  the  paper  with 
tlie  wrapper,  are  charged  with  letter 
postage  at  the  rate  of  five  or  ten 
cents  per  half  ounce ;  and  this  is 
exacted  by  the  threat  that  if  it  is 
not  paid,  the  sender  will  be  prose*" 
cuted  for  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 

The  only  case  in  which  pre-pay* 
ment  of  inland  postage  is  positively 
exacted  is  that  of  ^  transient  news- 
papers,'' 1.  e.,  newspapers  not  sest 
from  the  office  of  publicatioB.  Alt 
such  papers  are  left  dead  in  the 
office  where  they  are  depeuted, 
while  the  senders  have  no  notice, 
but  suppose  the  information  they 
wish  to  convey  is  on  its  journey. 
What  but  the  spirit  of  exaetioA 
could  have  devised  so  senseless  an 
innovation  on  established  custotn? 
If  it  is  the  business  of  the  Depart* 
ment  to  diffijse  information  by  «ar« 
rying  newspapers  at  a  cheap  rate, 
why  is  not  the  information  contained 
in  a  paper  sent  by  a  subscriber  to 
his  friend,  just  as  proper  to  be  car- 
ried as  if  it  had  been  sent  from  the 
office  of  publication  ?  The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  compel  men  to 
write  letters  instead  of  sending 
newspapers.  The  adoption  of  Row- 
land Hill's  S3r8tem  will  put  aa  mA 
to  this  tyrannical  procedure.  Wa 
have  no  doubt  the  post-office  has 
lost  twice  as  much  in  the  suppree* 
sion  of  newspaper  circulatieo,  as  it 
has  gained  by  compulsory  corres* 
pondence.  One  publisher,  whose 
weekly  editioDs  amount  to  only  thpse 
or  four  tboMsond,  wM  that  Imb  i 
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Ml  off  at  iMst  fi?e  hoodred  on  the 
first  eaforoement  of  this  law. 

If  a  man  maib  a  newspaper 
wbicb  be  bas  received  by  mail,  he 
■Hist  cot  off  his  name  which  the 
publisher  had  written  on  it ;  other- 
wise be  will  be  fined  five  dollars  for 
ooBveying  the  "  iofonnation"  that 
ike  paper  was  from  him.  £ven  if  it 
is  the  name  of  a  stranger,  conveying 
none  of  the  contraband  ^informa- 
tion,"' against  which  our  republican 
1  ulers  have  set  their  faces  as  a  flint, 
it  has  at  least  so  shocking  an  '^  ap- 
pearance of  evil,''  as  to  make  it  an 
iniquity  tojbe  punished  by  the  judge. 

Letters  arriving  in  the  office  are 
advertised,  and  partisan  newspapers 
are  paid  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
two  cents  per  letter  for  advertising 
them ;  and  we  are  informed  that  not 
above  one-quarter  of  the  letters  ad- 
vertised are  ever  called  for,  making 
a  dead  loss  of  at  least  940,000  to 
the  Department  for  advertising,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  postage.  In  Eng- 
land, where  letters  are  not  adver- 
tised, but  delivered  by  carriers,  gen- 
erally without  charge,  the  proportion 
of  dead  letters  is  only  one  in  two 
hundred  of  the  whole  number.  In 
this  country,  it  is  one  in  twenty -five, 
after  spending  forty  to  fif\y  thousand 
dollars  for  advertising. 

By  the  Act  of  1845,  printed  cir- 
culars, folded  as  letters,  were  allow- 
ed to  be  sent  by  mail  for  two  cents 
postage,  provided  they  contained  no 
writing  but  the  direction  and  were 
sent  unsealed.  If  a  misprint  occurs 
in  the  letter  as  putting  a  figure  6  for 
a  9,  and  this  is.corrected  with  a  pen 
or  pencil,  the  charm  which  pro- 
duces cheap  postage  is  broken,  and 
the  spoiled  circular  is  charged  five 
or  ten  cents.  Now  no  man  oan 
show  that  it  costs  the  post-office  the 
hundredth  part  more  to  carry  a  writ- 
ten letter  than  to  carry  a  printed 
circular  of  the  same  weight.  Yet 
tbey  would  carry  the  latter  from 
Calais  to  Galveston  for  two  cents — 
now  raised  to  three,  while  the  for- 
is  charged  ten  c^ts  for  pfe- 


ciaely  the  same  service.  How  dear- 
ly this  demonstrates,  that  the  addi- 
tional  seven  or  eight  cents  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  tax,  imposed 
upon  correspondence  beyond  its  just 
rate,  for  the  sole  object  of  laisiag 
money  for  other  purposes. 

Why  is  it  required  that  these  cir- 
culars should  be  lef\  unsealed  ?  Is 
it  to  invite  and  encourage  post-offioe 
clerks  in  the  habit  of  opening  and 
examining  people*s  letters?  Are 
the  people  of  this  country  in  faet 
under  an  espionage,  like  that  of  the 
old  governments  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, which  have  been  overthrown 
because  their  interference  with  uf 
dividual  freedom  had  become  intol- 
erable ?  The  Postmaster  General 
has  told  us,  over  and  over,  as  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  some  people 
enclose  letters  for  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  one  envelop.  What  a  dread- 
ful crime!  No  wonder  Congress 
made  haste  to  pass  a  law  impostog 
a  heavy  fine  upon  any  one  who 
should  have  the  audacity  to  put  two 
letters,  together  weighing  the  sixth 
of  an  ounce,  and  both  going  to 
members  of  the  same  family,  im* 
der  one  cover,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment may  carry  it  for  five  cents, 
when  it  could  for  the  same  money 
carry  six  such  letters,  if  all  were 
addressed  to  one  person.  The  ques- 
tion again  recurs.  How  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  post-office  to  find  out 
whether  this  offense  has  been  com* 
mitted?  How  did  the  Postmaster 
General  find  out  that  such  things 
were  done  ?  Why,  by  prying  with- 
in the  covers  of  people's  letters !  Is 
that  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  that  our*most  pri- 
vate letters  shall  be  scrutinized  by 
post-office  clerks,  boys,  young  wo- 
men perhaps,  in  order  to  fii^d  out 
whether  the  government  is  not  en- 
titled to  three  or  five  cents  more  for 
carrying  the  letter.  Nothing  but  a 
system  founded  on  the  most  falsa 
and  vicious  principles  could  ever 
have  trained  the  public  mind  to  sub- 
Biit  torsuch  impoaitioiis,  or  easboid- 
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%fmA  #ar  poblie  aervABti  to  f»«rpetu* 
»te  them. 

it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
these  and  a  hufidjped  other  abanrdi- 
ties  tti  the  maDagement  of  our  postal 
sfstem  originated  in  a  yatn  attampt 
to  reconcile  inherent  inoompatibili* 
ties.  The  post-office  as  prescribed 
\j  the  constitution,  was  designed  for 
Ihe  public  accommodation.  And  if 
k  were  administered  in  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  it  would  be  always 
aetaated  and  marked  by  the  prin* 
«tple  of  accommodation,  studying 
how  it  could  be  made  to  yield  the 
greatest  convenience  to  the  greatest 
number  at  the  least  expense,  and 
never  exacting  a  ftirthing  beyond 
what  is  clearly  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  abuses,  and 
enabling  the  government  to  dis* 
charge  its  duty.  It  can  not  be  shown, 
hy  any  process  of  calculation  or  ar- 
gument, that  more  than  two  cents 
per  letter  is  required  for  these  ob- 
jeets.  All  the  rest  of  the  burthena 
thrown  upoa  letter  postage  have 
arisen  from  the  unconstitutional  in- 
troduction  of  the  spirit  of  exaction 
ifito  our  postal  system,  by  the  maxim 
that  the  post-office  must  support 
itself — this  maxim  rendered  still 
mere  unconstitutional  by  the  con- 
straetion  that  supporting  itself  means 
supporting  any  manner  of  public 
burthen  that  may  be  thrown  upon 
it.  To  carry  out  this  principle,  in  a 
department  designed  solely  for  pub- 
lic accommodation,  works  just  like 
Ihe  other  perversions  of  nature,  as 
where  bread  is  made  to  yield  ardent 
apirits,  or  where  the  laws  designed 
for  the  protection  of  liberty  are  em- 
ployed for  the  defense  of  slavery. 
You  can  not  make  it  work  well,  be- 
cause it  is  aiming  at  ends  so  incoa* 
gruous.  We  must  have  the  post- 
office  brought  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
Bttde  a  blessing  to  the  people,  and 
then  all  these  abuses  will  cease. 

Under  our  present  system,  noth* 
ittg  is  carried  out,  nothing  is  har- 
monious, every  thio|^  halts  and  ia 


marred.  Yea  begin  by  establishing 
mails  and  poat-offioes  all  over  the 
oouBtry,  as  if  your  sole  object  was 
to  accommodate  and  bind  ^rn  to«< 
getfaer  by  the  sofl  bands  of  social 
affection,  and  then  you  make  all  our 
correspondence  run  the  gauntlet 
through  a  set  of  officfols,  whose 
business  and  praise  it  is  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  render  the 
use  of  the  post-office  annoying  and 
expensive.  You  undertake  to  carry 
newspapers  at  the  lowest  rate,  be- 
cause ia  this  country  the  newspaper 
is  the  great  vehicle  of  intelligenoe, 
and  intelligence  is  the  life  of  liberty  ; 
and  then  you  go  into  the  post-office 
and  stop  every  newspaper  that  does 
not  come  from  the  office  of  publi- 
cation, unless  the  sender  has  pre- 
paid double  the  highest  rate  of 
newspaper  postage.  A  printed  let- 
ter goes  for  three  cents,  paid  or  un- 
paid— a  printed  newspaper  can  not 
leave  the  office  where  it  is  deposited 
unless  three  cents  are  pre-paid  ;  al« 
though  the  printed  circular  may  be 
sent  to  Texas,  aad  the  printed  news- 
paper only  to  the  next  town. 

It  is  unaccountable  that  so  much 
apathy  should  have  been  evinced  by 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  bill  of  re- 
taliation against  Great  Britain  which 
is  now  pending  in  Congress,  having 
actually  passed  the  House  of  Rep* 
rosentatives  almost  by  acclamation, 
during  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  ^^  the 
spirit  of  '76,^  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  every  childish  exhibition  of  re- 
sentment and  revenge  towards  Great 
Britain.  By  that  bill,  all  letters 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Brit- 
ish steamers  are  to  be  charged  in 
our  post-office  with  twenty-fourcents 
postage,  although  a  shilling  sterling 
has  already  been  paid  on  them  in 
England.  This  is  for  ocean  post- 
age, over  and  above  the  inland 
postage  in  this  country.  A  letter 
from  Leaden  to  Philadelphia  will 
cost  fifty  cents  per  half  ounce ;  aad 
all  letters  designed  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  eeuntry  by.  the  British  mails, 
nuist  be  pre-paid  ia  oar  own-  post* 
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effioes,  fimt  the  uilaBd  postage  of 
live  cents  or  ten  cents,  then  twenty 
ibur  OGQts  for  reta Nation.  Ail  this 
is  before  it  goes  in  to  the  Britisk 
maiis,  for  whick  it  is  also  charged  a 
shilling  on  reaching  its  destination. 
Letters  which  are  not  thus  pre-paid 
will  not  be  forwarded,  neither  will 
they  be  returned  to  the  writers  of 
them,  nor  any  notice  given  to  any 
body,  but  all  be  quietly  sent  as  dead 
letters  to  be  opened  and  examined 
and  then  burnt  at  the  General  Post- 
Office  in  Washington.  All  this  trou- 
ble the  Department  undertakes,  ra« 
ther  than  put  the  letters  into  the 
British  mail  bag.  And  no  person 
is  allowed  ta  send  a  letter  by  the 
steamer  in  any  other  way  except 
through  the  post-office.  And  the 
steamer  is  to  be  detained  in  port 
until  the  agent  of  the  post-office  has 
satisfied  himself,  by  a  general  search 
or  any  other  process  he  may  choose, 
that  there  are  no  letters  on  board 
which  have  not  paid  their  twenty- 
four  cents.  And  persons  are  to  be 
searched,  their  trunks  opened,  their 
clothing  unpacked,  men  are  even 
arrested  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  of  embarkation,  their  bag- 
gage sequestered  and  their  persons 
incareerated  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  on  suspicion  that  they  have 
letters  which  they  intend  to  forward 
by  the  British  steamers.  And  all 
this  in  the  name  of  postage,  for  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  for  the  cuN 
ti  vat  ion  of  social  intercourse,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people. 

A  bill  has  just  been  reported  in 
Congress,  professedly  as  a  conces^ 
sion  to  the  calls  of  the  people  for 
cheap  postage.  It  abolishes  the  ten 
oents  rate  of  postage ;  thus  attesting 
the  mistake  of  those  representatives 
who  were  so  strenuous  for  Intro-* 
ducing  that  rate  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  of  1845.  It  ex- 
tends  the  franking  privilege  of  poet- 
mMters.  It  restores^  the  absurdity 
of  a  free  circulation  of  newspapers 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  of 
publieatioot  whicli  was  first  tried  in 


1845,  and  found  so  ridiculous  that 
it  was  repealed  the  next  year.  It 
reduces  the  postage  on  newspapers 
to  half  a  cent  per  hundred  miles^  and 
one  cent  for  ail  greater  distances.  It 
allows  newspapers  under  five  huiH 
dred  square  inches  to  go  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent.  Pamphlets  are  to  pay 
two  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and 
half  a  cent  for  every  additional 
ounce ;  and  the  publishers  of  peri- 
odical pamphlets  and  magazines  are 
to  have  the  same  liberty  of  free  ex* 
chance  with  newspapers.  It  is  not 
stated  that  it  contains  a  compulsory 
provision  for  pre-pay ment  in  ail 
cases,  or  that  any  difierence  is  made 
in  the  rate  on  account  of  non-pay* 
ment  in  advance. 

We  hope  the  bill  will  not  pass.  It 
is  not  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  and  its 
adoption  will  be,  in  some  degree,  a 
hindrance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
true  system.  It  is  not  just,  in  ma- 
king so  wide  a  difiereace  betweott 
letters,  the  weight  of  which  never 
constitutes  a  burden  to  the  mailsy 
and  newspapers,  which  even  now 
load  the  mails  to  a  great  extent.  Il 
continues  the  wrong,  of  taxing  let- 
ters to  pay  for  newspapers.  It  con* 
fers  an  exclusive  boon  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  particular  class — the  pub* 
Itshers  of  newspapers.  It  makes  the 
postage  on  newspapers  complicated^ 
when  all  sound  wisdom  dictates  thai 
extreme  simplicity  in  postage  is  the 
great  desideratum.  The  distiaetio* 
in  favor  of  small  papers  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  difierence  in  the  cac- 
pense,  as  they  require  the  same  la- 
bor in  receiving,  delivering,  keeping 
accounts,  and  making  returns.  How 
and  in  what  coin  are  these  half  and 
quarter  postages  to  be  paid  ?  Has 
any  body  considered  the  coM  in  clerk 
hire  to  the  General  Post-Office  of 
these  columns  of  fractions  running 
through  all  their  accounts  ?  The 
public  mind  is  not  in  favor  of  ear« 
tending  the  franking  privilege,  but 
of  suppressing  it.  Fiom  what  fimd 
is  the  money  to  be  drawn  to.  pay  for 
oarrying  .newspapera  thifty:  mitoi 
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free  of  postage  ?  From  the  letter 
postage.  Oq  the  injustice  of  this 
we  qtiote  from  Mr.  I^na's  mniority 
report  io  1845.  "  It  would  be  grossly 
unjust  to  tax  the  community  for  the 
transportation  of  the  letters  of  indi- 
vtduals,''  [and  the  same  rule  applies 
equally  to  their  newspapers,]  *'*•  and 
it  would  be  not  less  inequitable  to 
ftssess  the  letter-writers  as  such  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  nation.'^ 
He  represents  the  post-office  as  ^^  a 
kind  of  joint  stock  concern  for  the 
transportation  of  letters,  and  all  who 
use  its  facilities  must  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  the  expense,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  extent  they  enjoy 
them.'' 

Another  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  is  the  needless  expense 
and  labor  that  will  be  incurred,  by 
introducing  a  defective  system  that 
can  in  its  nature  be  but  temporary. 
The  rapid  progress  which  the  public 
mind  has  made  in  the  last  six  months, 
in  the  conviction  that  two  cents  post- 
age is  the  only  proper  rule,  justifies 
the  confident  expectation  that,  by  the 
Bext  session,  at  farthest.  Congress 
will  see  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
public  wishes  by  at  once  adopting  a 
thoroughly  considered  and  harmoni- 
ously arranged  system,  of  which  two 
cents  letter  postage  shall  be  the  ba- 
sis, with  a  general  provision  for  pre- 
payment, either  compulsory  in  all 
eases,  or  enforced  by  a  charge  of 
doable  postage  in  its  default. 

The  change  in  the  rates  of  letter 
postage  is  too  trifling  to  meet  the 
exigency.  The  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral's Report  gives  the  number  of  five 
oent  letters  at  thirty-six  millions,  and 
of  ten  cent  letters  at  twelve  millions. 
But  we  learn  that  all  the  double  let- 
ters are  included  in  the  returns  of  the 
Department  as  ten  cent  letters.  It 
is  probable  that  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  letters 
are  sent  above  three  hundred  miles. 
To  five-sixths  of  the  letters,  there- 
fore, this  bill  of  reduction  is  no  re- 
duction at  all.  Its  adoption  will  only 
pvepare  tkie  way  for  the  restcnratioa 


of  the  private  mails  on  i^  the  most 
productive  routes. 

The  Sectional  Bearinge  of  ike 
Question  of  Cheap  Postage, — The 
sole  object  of  alluding  to  this  rela- 
tion of  the  subject,  is  to  show  the 
injustice  of  the  allegation  with  which 
our  petitions  for  cheap  postage  are 
sometimes  met,  that  we  are  asking 
an  adviBtntage  for  ourselves,  in  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
at  the  es^ense  of  the  people  of  the 
south  and  west.  It  is  not  so,  but 
the  people  who  now  pay  the  poet- 
age  for  the  south  and  west,  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  paying  it  as  they 
do  their  share  of  the  other  expenses 
of  the  government,  out  of  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  it  by  an  odious  and 
unjust  tax  upon  their  letter  corres- 
pondence. The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press, April  13th,  1846,  8a3rs : 

"From  an  ofiicial  statemeDt  which  I 
have  seen  to-day,  New  York  pays  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  postages  three 
times  as  much  as  she  receives  from  the 
same  soarces  for  carrying  the  mails; 
while  Virginia,  Georgia,  the  Caroiinas, 
Alabama,  and  all  the  southern  states,  ex- 
pend vastly  more  than  they  pay  for  post- 
ages. New  York,  Massacnusetts  and 
Penoaylvania  pay  nearly  half  a  miUioa 
more  than  is  expended  in  the  three  staiea. 
There  is  a  moral  upon  the  slave  institu- 
tion, even  iu  a  question  like  this." 

In  the  year  1844,  a  set  of  highly 
valuable  tables  were  appended  to 
the  minority  report  of  the  post-office 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  report  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  tables  were  prepared, 
with  great  care  and  labor,  by  Hon. 
Amasa  Dane,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to 
whose  exertions  the  country  is  very 
much  indebted  for  the  reduction  of 
postage  in  1845.  The  tables  show 
the  progress  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment, from  year  to  year,  from 
the  origin  of  our  present  govern- 
ment. They  also  show  the  compar-* 
ative  cost  and  product  of  the  mails 
in  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Uoioo,  from  which  it  appean  that- 
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Mm  totftbeiB  states  paii  •  trifle  over 
ooe«tbird  of  the  whole  amount  of 
liostey,  wbtie  t^  maU  traosporta* 
tion  io  those  states  cost  coosidersbljr 
over  one- half  of  the  whole  expense* 
AJso,  that  the  a?era|^  cost  of  every 
descrtpiion  of  mail  service,  was 
much  greater  at  the  south  than  in 
the  north — nearly  to  the  ratio  of 
three  to  two.  k  is  impossible  that 
so  greal  a  diflerenoe  in  cost  can  be 
necessary. 


MAIL    SKRTICC. 

Nfirth. 

S  uth 

^.  6tate». 

cmt«. 

eeiits. 

cents. 

General  average  of 

transportation, 

8-5 

7- 

10-2 

Transportation   on 

bonet>Mk,   .    . 

6;4 

4-7 

6-67 

Trannporuilioo   by 

coaches,  .    .     . 

8-8 

718 

11-68 

Trans,  by  railroads' 

and  uteamlioatfl. 

12-8 

1212 

1568 

Highwt  rata  on 

horMdback,  .    . 

6§6 

U- 

Highest  rate  by 

coach,     .     .     . 

9-2 

2812 

High,  rate  bjr.  road 

and  steamboat,    16*12, 

49-72 

Nortb.  South. 

Whole  expense  of 

transpuriation,  $1,401,037  $1,546,182 
Whole  receipts  for 

postage,    .    .    .  1,966,600     1,000,914 
Kecei  pis  exceed  ex- 
penditures,   .     .     555,463 
Expenditures  exceed 

receipts 545,106 

Receipts,  north  exceeds 

the  south, .    .    .    965,696 
Expenditures,  south  exceeds  north,145,045 

•*  New  York,"  says  Mr.  Dana,  "  ^ays 
into  the  trpasury  $725,187,  and  receives 
back  for  mail  transportation  $352,329 ;  and 
lbs  balanee  of  her  contributions,  amovnt- 
ing  to  $372,958,  is  expended  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  revenue  in  other  slates. 
Massachusetts  pays  $246,961 ,  and  receives 
ibr  mail  transportation  $131,749 ;  the  bal- 
as««,  $4I5«2I2,  is  expe»d«d  in  other 
states.  Pennsylvania  p^ys  $334,846,  re- 
ceives $187,437,  and  contributes  for  the 
nse  of  others  $147,409.  The  northern 
MStron  contribuies  $556,463  towards  the 
expense  of  mail  transportation  at  the 
•QUth.  Every  southern  ftate,  except  Del- 
aware and  Louisiann,  fails  to  supply  an 
amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the 
•spensot  of  the  mail  transportation  with- 
in Its  own  limits.  North  Carolina  is  de- 
ficient $103,944,  Arkansas  $41,006,  Ala- 
bama $128,907,  Florida  ^,465,  Vir- 
ginia over  ^S0,600,  Georgia  over  $76,00e» 
KentnokyoverffiiUHN^^ks.    X|^pas^ 
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■ge  paid  at  the  north  ayerages  28-^  cenle 
per  lieHd  of  (he  whole  population  ;  at  the 
south  I9'88  cents.  The  north  pays  $228 
into  the  common  fend,  finr  each  aoHar 
paid  at  the  south,  and  this  jc»int  fund  ia 
divided  almost  equally  between  them. 
The  north  are  wiltinf  to  pay  as  much 
postage  in  future  as  they  neve  done  in 
Ihnes  past«*tbey  ask  lor  no  diminution- 
expend  it  where  it  is  most  needed,  for  the 
benefit  uf  the  whole  country." 

Aod  yet  the  whole  south  went  in 
a  body  against  the  redi>clion  of  post* 
age,  on  the  pretense  that  k  waa  a 
scheme  of  the  north  to  avoid  their 
share  of  the  public  burdens.  It  was 
even  said  by  southern  statesmen,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  M'Duffie,  that  the 
post-office  was  the  only  branch  of 
the  government  which  the  south  was 
not  overtalced  to  support  I 

The  Exclusive  Right  of  the  Post- 
ofice. — It  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed, rather  than  proved,  that  the  right 
of  the  federal  government  to  estab- 
lish mails  is  an  exclusive  right.  But 
the  public  discussions  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  the 
years  1843-5,  greatly  weakened  ihe 
public  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  this  axiom.  The  only  argument 
we  have  seen  in  its  favor,  is  that  un- 
less the  post-ofBce  has  an  exclusive 
right,  it  can  not  support  itself.  But 
the  constitution  contains  no  intima- 
tion that  the  post-office  is  bound  to 
support  hself,  any  more  than  the 
navy  is  bound  to  support  itself. 
Besides,  it  was  proved  by  our  own 
experience  in  1844,  that  the  post- 
office  could  not  be  made  to  support 
itself  by  the  exercise  of  coercive 
power  against  private  mails.  The 
department  was  compelled  to  under- 
bid the  private  mails,  as  they  were 
then  managed.  And  the  experi- 
ment in  Great  Britain  proves,  that 
the  post-office  can  best  be  made  to 
support  itself  by  adopting  the  low- 
est possible  rates  of  postage.  And 
it  has  been  shown  that  if  no  bur- 
dens are  thrown  upon  letter  postage 
but  those  which  properly  belong  tq 
it,  the  same  principles  are  fully  ap- 
plicable here.  What  then  becomea 
of  tbe  furguaaent  for  exftlusive  rig)u  ? 
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Doeft  the  right  given  to  Congress  to 
levy  taxes,  deprive  the  stmtes  of  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  ?  The  right  of 
Congress  to  create  and  sustain  an 
army  and  navy,  did  not  inhibit  the 
states  from  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  therefore  a  ciaose  was  inserted 
in  the  constitution  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  year  1844,  a  case  was  argued 
before  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  cele- 
bAited  John  Sergeant,  and  a  sketch 
of  bis  argument  was  published  in 
the  North  American. 

**  He  contended  ihat  the  exclusive  ];>ow- 
er  of  carrying  letters  had  noi  been  given 
to  the  government.  He  insisted  that  no 
evidence  of  such  a  power  is  to  be  found 
in  the  constitution,  and  that  if  any  law  of 
Congress  can  be  shown  clearly  to  assume 
such  an  exclusive  right,  that  law  is  un- 
constitutional. He  exhibited  in  a  bold 
and  striking  manner  the  despotic  charac- 
ter of  a  power  which  compels  the  citizen 
to  send  his  letters  by  the  government 
post-office,  and  pay  the  government  price 
or  not  send  at  all.  He  said  that  such  a 
monopoly  might  suit  the  spirit  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali's  government,  but  could  not  be 
eompatible  with  our  free  system.  He 
compared  it  to  the  Spanish  monopoly  of 
the  tobacco  trade— the  government  for- 
cing all  tobacco  planters  to  sell  to  the 
monarch,  and  all  tobacco-chewers  to  buy 
of  the  monarch.  He  sHowed  to  what 
abuses  such  a  monopoly  might  lead,  and 
maintained  that  the  possible  abuses  fur- 
nished a  test  of  the  principle  involved  rn 
the  eiclusive  claim  of  the  Pos^office  De- 
partment. He  urged  with  great  empha- 
sis that  the  very  nature  of  the  power 
claimed,  fbrnished  a  most  violent  pre- 
•omption  that  no  such  monopoly  had  ever 
been  given  by  the  people  to  the  general 
government. 

**  Mr.  Sergeant  dwelt  for  a  short  time 
on  the  remarkable  ftot,  that  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
wonderfbl  improvements  of  the  age,  for 
the  purpose  of  correspondence.  He  ex- 
pre)ised  his  opinion,  that  letters  might  be 
earried  from  that  city  to  Boston  for  two 

CBHTS.** 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
M.  Adams,  of  New  York,  Judge 
Betts,  of  the  federal  District  Court, 
instructed  the  jury  that  they  could 
not  convict  Adams  for  the  act  of  his 
agent  in  carrying  letters,  unless  it 
was  proved  to  them  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  aoU     The  jury 


acquitted  Adams.  lo  tlM  ntraieroai 
proeecuttoBs  which  were  comment 
ced  under  Mr.  Wtckiiffb^s  adminis<^ 
tration,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  care  was  taken  not  to  make  a 
case  which  would  allow  the  delbod- 
aois  to  carry  the  queAioa  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  adjudication.  AH 
jtidicibus  persons  agree  that  the  pub* 
lie  good  requires  that  the  business 
of  ostablishing  post*oflices  and  oar* 
ryiog  noails  should  be  conducted 
under  the  control  of  the  federal 
government.  And  if  this  control  is 
exercised  for  the  puhlic  good,  on 
principles  of  beneficence  and  not  of 
exaction,  the  people  will  never  wish 
to  raise  the  question,  whether  the 
right  is  exclusive.  Let  us  have 
cheap  postage,  and  that  questtoa 
may  well  rest  for  ever. 

The  history  of  postage  in  ihm 
country  does  not  warrant  the  idea 
that  the  right  of  establishing  post* 
offices  should  be  exclusive  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  government 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of 

any   postal    arrangements    in   this 

country,  is  found  in  the  records  of 

the  General  Court  of  Massachtisetts. 

"  5ib,  9th  mo.,  1689. 

^'  For  preventing  the  miscarriage 
of  letters, — It  is  ordered  that  notice 
be  given,  that  Ricbari»  FAiEBAifSSt 
his  house  in  Boston  is  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  all  letters,  which  are 
brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  or 
are  to  be  sent  thither ; — are  to  bee 
brought  unto  him,  and  he  is  to  take 
care  that  they  bee  delivered,  or  sent 
according  to  their  directions,  and 
hee  is  alowed  for  every  such  letter 
Id.  and  must  answer  all  miecar-' 
riages  through  his  owae  neglect  in 
this  kind :  provided  that  no  man 
shall  bee  compelled  to  bnog  bis  lei* 
ters  thither  except  hee  please." 

An  Act,  Jan.  6,  1679-4,  allows 
3d,  per  mile  to  any  person  that  is 
sent  post  upon  the  public  service. 
In  1699,  the  British  government 
established  a  post-office  for  the  col* 
ootes ;  and  the  legislfrture  of  Mass* 
iihjiMlls  passed  as  *'  Act  eaooai^ 
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S'Mg  n  pQil*oCQe,  which  pit>vid«« 
t  00  oth#r  pefMMi  than  the  Post- 
ttfttter  General  asd  his  deptitiaa 
ffaall  carry  ieiters^  ejiwept  private 
firieads  or  special  messeDgers  op 
•private  busiaeas,  oa  penalty  of  <£40, 
The  poaiafe  was  for  each  letter  b^ 
ship,  2d.;  from  Bostoo  to  Rhode 
Island,  6id» ;  to  Conaecticat,  9d, ;  to 
New  York,  I2d. ;  to  Virgiota,  2«. ; 
and  Id.  for  locai  delivery.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  system  established 
for  the  ootoQies  by  the  British  gov* 
erofneot,  which  continued  until  the 
revolution.  The  Postmaster  Gen» 
^nA  was  appointed  by  the  crown^ 
and  be  appointed  all  the  local  post- 
masters, who  were  therefore  styled 
his  deputies,  as  they  held  their  of- 
fices under  his  authority  and  at  bis 
pleasure,  and  execut^  them  by 
ais  directions.  The  post-ofiice  was 
used  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
firom  the  coloiues  without  their  con- 
sent, by  the  power  claimed  of  en- 
hancing the  rates  of  gosuige  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  people  re- 
solved to  throw  off  this  as  well  as 
other  oppressions.  Public  attention 
waa  specially  aroused  by  the  dis* 
missal  of  Dr.  Franklin  from  bis 
office  of  Postnruister  General.  A 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  North,  da- 
ted, Ixuidoa,  February  5,  1774, 
calls  ^^tbe  dismissing  Dr.  Frank- 
lin from  the  Postmaster  Greneral  in 
North  America,^'  at  this  particular 
crisis,  "  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  that  could  have  happened^' 
10  this  country.  ^^  The  people  there 
never  liked  the  institution,  and  only 
acqutesoed  in  it  out  of  their  un- 
bounded affection  for  the  person 
that  held  the  office,  who  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  render  it  convenient 
to  the  several  colonies.  But  what 
will  follow  now,  my  Lord  ?  I  will 
tell  you ;  the  post  from  Philadelphia 
lo  Boston  is  that  alone  which  pro- 
duces any  profit,  and  there  the 
Americans  will  immediately  set  up 
a  carrier  of  their  own^  which  yon, 
with  all  your  brethren  in  power,  to- 


gether with  Lord  Hillsborough^ 
abilities,  can  not  prevent,  and  there- 
by tbey  will  entirely  starve  your 
post  between  those  capital  cities. 
And  thus  will  happily  end  your 
boasted  post-office,  so  qften  given 
as  a  precedent  for  taxing  America." 

It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  pri- 
vate mails  sustained  by  the  popular 
will  for  the  purpose  of  starving  the 
post-office,  IS  not  original  with  this 
generation.  In  the  same  month,  Mr. 
William  Goddard,  printer  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Journal,  brought  forward  a 
project  for  what  he  called  a  *' Consti- 
tutional Post,'^  that  is,  a  post  which 
should  not  be  the  instrument  of  tax- 
ing the  people,  in  other  words  a /res 
mail.  He  came  through  the  country 
as  fares  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was 
every  where  treated  with  cordiality, 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Salem,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Mr.  Groddard  had  himself 
suffered  from  the  oppressive  dicta- 
tion of  the  carriers  of  the  royal  post. 
^^  The  sum  of  ^52  per  annum  was 
demanded  at  the  post-office,  for  the 
carriage  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fiAy  newspapers  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles."  On  the  2d  of  July, 
1774,  he  advertised  that  he  was 
ready  to  commence  business,  having 
"  been  warmly  and  generously  pat- 
ronized by  all  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  the  eastern  colonies,  where 
ample  funds  are  already  secured." 
We  see  where  people  used  to  go  for 
funds  to  establish  free  mails. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  1775,  the 
"New  York  committee,"  then  in 
session,  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  of  the  postmaster  why  the 
postriders  to  the  eastward  had  been 
dismissed.  The  postmaster  assign- 
ed as  a  reason,  that  "  the  four  last 
mails  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
too bad  been  stopped,  the  mails 
broken  open,  many  of  the  letters 
taken  out  and  publicly  read,  soma 
of  which  were  detained,"  4tc 
Thereupon,  the  committee  issued  a 
notice  that  the  postriders  had  been 
employed  to  depart  on  their  usual 
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4ayB  ^  the  eastwtmil,  atnllhat  Mr, 
£foene2&r  Hazard  ^^  has  oodertaken 
to  receive  and  forward  letters." 

Go  ihe  4ih,  it  was  announced  tn 
New  York,  thai  "  an  office  for  thi« 
necessary  faKisrness  will  doubtless  be 
put  under  proper  ref^ulations  by  th^ 
Continental  Congress,  and  no  more 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  rapa* 
^ous  hands  of  unauthorized  intra* 
ders  since  it  would  be  the  niost  con* 
temptible  pusillanimity  to  suflTer  a 
revtnue  to  be  raised  from  our  prop- 
erty to  defray  the  expense  of  cutting 
our  throats,"  and  that  •♦  Mr.  Wifliam 
Goddard,  who  has  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer, with  many  others,  by  the 
malpraciicee  of  an  illegal  holder  of 
this  office,"  was  oo  a  jmirney  to  the 
eastward  to  put  the  business  in  train 
to  be  laid  t>efore  Congress. 

Congress  established  the  Ameri- 
can Continental  post-office  in  July 
26,  1775;  and  thus  superseded  all 
the  privafee  mails.     Congress  then 


MeoWed,  ^Tkm  ttmcofAmonfeattmi 
of  inte4{igenGe  with  freq««ney  and 
dispatch,  from  one  part  to  another 
#f  this  extenstire  continent,  fs  essen- 
tially requisite  to  its  safety.  Thai 
is  the  comer  stofte  of  our  American 
post 'oilice,  and  nottheimpracticablo 
dogma  that  the  postofiice  is  bounds 
in  any  event,  to  support  itsetf.  The 
old  ^*  Articles  of  Confoderation** 
^ve  to  Congress  ^Mhe  Mole  mnd  09* 
«/imo0  power^^*  to  establish  mailc 
The  flnst  that  the  words  ^*  sole  and 
exclusive"  were  left  oat  of  the  new 
constitution  in  •  1787,  is  eonclusive 
lo  show  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
confer  an  odious  and  of»preestvo 
monopoly  upon  the  'government. 
They  had  hiad  enoagh^of  such  a 
system  under  the  crownj  Depend 
upon  it,  unless  the  reasonable'^wjshea 
<k  the  people  are  met  by  Osif^ress,' 
the  means  will  be  ^nd  of  establish^ 
ing  cheap  nsails  on  all  the  productive 
routes  in  the  country. 


THOUGHTS  OM  THE  RICHES  OP  THE  NATURAL  WORLD. 


The  diligent  student  of  Nature, 
particularly  in  the  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
will  feel,  as  he  advances,  a  constant- 
^.  ly  increasing  conviction  of  these 
three  great  truths:  first,  that  the 
world  we  inhabit  is  stored  with  rich* 
es  far  beyond  what  is  generally 
known  or  conceived  of;  secondly, 
that  the  world  was  made  for  maa  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  was  made  for  all 
mankind, — for  the  many  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  few. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  propose  to 
ofibr  a  few  observations  on  the  Riches 
of  the  Natural  World  as  exhibited  itf 
the  powers,  in  the  productions,  and 
in  the  embellishments  of  the  physt<* 
cal  creation.  Few  of  our  race,  it  is 
believed,  are  aware  how  noble  and 
beautiful  a  heritage  our  Creator  has 
prepared  for  us— what  great  and 
dtversi^d  oAcea  the  powers  of  nft« 


tnr«  stand  ready  to  perform  at  our 
bidding — how  raoltipJied  are  the 
productions  of  the  natural  wortd, 
and  what  a  variety  of  purposes  they 
are  severally  capable  of  serving—^ 
and  what  costly  ornaments  the  Divine 
Architect  has  employed  to  decorato 
this  fair  workmanship  of  his  handsy 
the  great  temple  of  nature.  Nor  Is 
the  student  of  nature  himself  ai« 
ways  Ailly  sensible  of  the  extent  6i 
her  treasures.  Each  one,  fbr  tho 
most  part,  6on<iAes  his  views  td 
some  comer  or  limited  portion  of  thtf 
atructure,  unconaetous  of  the  riches 
that  are  stored,  with  no  toss  profit* 
sion,  in  every  other  part  of  tivs  vast 
edifice.  So  exhausHess  seems  to 
him  the  partictitar  portion  of  orea* 
tion,  which  he  has  ohancod  to  aoleol 
as  the  field  of  his  own  study,  that  h* 
ean  hardly  imagine  that  other  fieida^ 
onezptorod  l^lmn  jwrn  e^piftUy  filM 
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vil&nob«t  mod  beauty*  ThiftfiDdeed, 
ieems  the  more  incredible  to  him, 
becmase  the  farther  he  advances,  the 
moio  impressed  he  is  with  the  belief 
that  his  own  department  of  nature 
is  the  peoyliar  favorite  of  heaven, 
since  the  more  he  explores  the  more 
ttihttustless  appears  the  mine.  To 
each  one  his-  own  art  or  science 
seems  more  admirable,  in  proportion 
as  his  attainments  in  it  grow  higher 
and  higher.  This  the  charms  of 
twmo  seem  most  exhaustlese  to  such 
proficients  as  Handel  and  Mozart; 
the  flower  most  beautiful  to  the  bot« 
aobt ;  the  gem  most  precious  to  the 
mineralogist ;  the  bird  most  interest- 
ing to  the  ornithologist ;  earth,  sea, 
and  air,  to  the  natural  philosopher ; 
the  starry  heavens  to  the  astronomer. 
But  it  b  only  when  the  powers  and 
*  the  productions  of  the  natural  world 
•re  surveyed  in  ail  their  amplitude, 
and  in  all  their  relations,  that  any 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
riches  of  the  natural  world  at  targe. 
In  estimating  the  treasures  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  for  example, 
how  many  different  views  of  it  must 
be  taken,  before  its  value  to  roan 
can  be  fully  eomprehended.  Bote- 
tiy,  which  deecribes  and  classifies 
the  ninety  thousand  different  species 
of  plants;  Physiology,  which  investi* 
gates  the  laws  of  vegeial^e  life ; 
Chemistfy,  which  explores  the  hid* 
den  elements,  and  discloses  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  all  vegeta- 
ble prodects ;  Archileeture,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Gardening,  each  in  their 
aeveral  department;  Political  Econ- 
omy, which  investigates  the  rela- 
tions this  kingdom  of  nature  bears 
to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of 
the  huoMin  race ;  and  finally  Taste, 
which  contemplates  this  part  of 
creation  in  respect  to  the  images  it 
forms  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime : 
all  these  different  sciences  and  arts 
mtist  be  contemplated,  in  their  re* 
•peotive  relations  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  before  any  just  conception 
oan  be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  its 
teeasBjnas.    kideed,  when  we  cchu* 


sfder  hfmr  boundless   m  the  fieM 

which  our  subject  opens,  and  com* 

pare  it  with  the  limited  nature  of 

our   intellectual    powers,  and    the 

brevity  of  our  lives,  we  feel  that, 

before  we  can  rise  to  the  full  eoss* 

prehension  of  the  ^^  Riches  of  the 

Natural    World,^'  we  must  be  en* 

dowed   with  a   nobler  nature,  and 

clothed  with  immortality. 

Then  shim  we  veeand  hear  and  know, 
All  we  desired  or  wished  below« 

Such  a  view  of  creation  hasgwe 
believe,  been  adequately  taken  onlj 
by  spiritual  beings,  as  when  ^Mha 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'' 
But  we  feel  impressed  with  the 
solemn  thought,  that  God  only  has 
seen  even  this  lower  world  in  the 
fullness  of  its  treasures ;  that  it 
formed  a  part  (perhaps  but  an  in* 
finitesimal  part)  of  that  first  oom* 
prehensive  view  which  he  took,  oi 
his  new  creation,  when  he  sato  ever^f 
iking  that  he  had  made^  and  pro- 
nounced it  ^^  very  good.''  He  looked 
abroad  upon  the  earth  and  heavens : 
then,  first,  the  mountains  and  the 
hills  broke  forth  into  singing,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  clapped 
their  hands. 

With  what  emotions  did  the  In* 
finite  Mind  survey  his  works,  aod^ 
for  the  first  time,  contemplate  the 
great  machine  of  the  Universe  I  It 
is  not  irreverent  to  suppose- that  Ha 
first  surveyed  it,  not  only  in  its  e» 
ternal  forms  of  beauty  and  grao» 
detir,  but  also  in  the  laws  which  gov^ 
em  its  operations,  or  regulate  its 
motions.  Under  the  control  ot 
chemical  principles  which  He  had 
ordained,  vapors  are  beginning  t^ 
ascend  and  gather  on  high  in  ma^ 
jestic  clouds  to  water  the  earth  widi 
showers — springs  are  gushing  from 
a  thousand  fountains — rivers  ooib» 
mencing  their  longcircuits  to  theseai 
and  the  sea  rolling  its  waves,  £vea 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth  were 
not  hidden;  but  ere  Geology  had  dia» 
elosed  its  wonders,  the  deep  fotmda<» 
tioiiaof  the  earth  ia  their  appointed 
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•r4#r,  tke  record  of  m^h^  revoki- 
tKMM  in  the  chaotic  period,  aod 
giitteriog  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
passed  id  this  grand  review  before 
the  OmoiscieDt  eye.  Atomic  laws 
vera  just  begiooiDg  to  ejnrt  their 
•way  over  the  particles  of  matter, 
and  to  evolve  new  forms  of  exist* 
«ioe«  and  diamoods  aod  precious 
stooes  to  send  forth  their  streams  of 
light  Meaowhile,  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic nature  were  cemmeocing 
Uie^r  appropriate  functions — seeds 
germinating — buds  swelling — flow- 
ers expanding  and  exhaling  their 
perfumes^ — and  forests  beginning  to 
wave.  ^  Animals  in  all  their  varied 
tribes  are  walking  on  the  earth,  or 
flying  ia  the  air,  or  swimming  in  the 
floods.  Finally,  the  great  Creator 
liils  his  view  to  the  heavens,  and 
beholds  the  great  machine  of  the 
Universe  commencing  its  sublime 
movements — planets  and  suns  just 
starting  on  their  circuits,  some 
measuring  their  periods  by  days, 
some  by  years,  and  some  by  count- 
less ages — all  presenting  to  the  In- 
iaite  Mind  the  purest  harmony. 

To  imitate  Jehovah,  as  one  might 
kambly  and  reverently  presume  to 
do,  in  such  a  comprehensive  review 
of  bis  great  creation,  would  require 
the  united  powers  of  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  and  the  Christian.  None 
but  the  philosopher  deeply  read  in 
th»  mysteries  of  natural  science, 
and  al^  to  grasp  the  laws  of  the 
nlitural  world;  nonp  but  the  poet 
with  imagination  to  kindle  and  glow 
as  he  expatiates  over  the  beautiful 
realms  o£  nature ;  none  but  the 
Christian  whose  heart  swells  with 
gratitude  as  he  recognizes,  ia  both 
me  laws  and  the  embellishments  of 
the  physical  world,  the  language  of 
love;  none  but  he  who  unites,  in 
enlarged  proportions,  quali&catioaB 
ao  e»dted,  could  ever  hope  sue* 
oessfully  to  take  the  grand  review* 
The  illustriotts  Humbokk,  who  ia 
auempting  a  sketch  of  the.  natural 
world,  and  has  already  in  his 
^  Cosmos^VexaoQied  aoaie  parts  of 


the  portraitufie  with  oensuramsAo 
skill,  will,  we  fear^  Enally  iail  of 
giving  the  highest  possible  finish 
to  his  great  picture,  by  uniting  in 
his  own  person  only  the  first  two  of 
these  qualifications,  without  ev«i 
any  recogaitioa  of  the  Creator. 

But  though  a  survey  of  oreatkm 
like  that  which  God  himself  first 
took  of  his  works,  would  be  neees* 
sary  in  order  to  the  full  comjMrehen** 
sion  of  the  ^'  riches  of  the  natural 
world,''  yet  even  in  our  present  ios* 
perfect  state,  we  may  form  soma 
faint  cooeeptaons,  at  least,  of  these 
treasures  by  contemplating,  sepa«> 
rately,  the  powers  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  physical  creation.  The 
great  powers  of  nature,  namely,  ai« 
traction,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetianH  display  their  riches  ia 
the  energy  of  their  aeiion,  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  condition  of  man^ 
and  ia  the  numerous  purposes  which 
they  are  severally  capable  of  ful- 
filling. 

First,  tke  farcee  hy  which  the 
pkemow^ena  of  the  phyeieel  world 
are  controlled^  are  endued  with  as*^ 
Umiehing  energy.  Examples  of  this 
are  seen  in  the  expansion  and  con* 
traction  of  bodies  on  heating  and 
cooling ;  in  the  congelation  of  wa- 
ter; in  the  shrinking  of  ropes  by 
capillary  attraction ;  in  the  circula- 
tion of  vegetable  aod  animal  fluids ; 
in  the  sudden  expansion  of  elastic 
bodies ;  in  the  velocity  of  light  and 
electricity  ;  and  in  the  efi^cts  of 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earthii 
or  of  universal  gravitatioa  among 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  hardest 
rooks  are  split  to  a  great  depth  by 
kindling  a  fire  on  the  top,  and,  wh^ 
the  soi&oe  is  red  hot,  dashing  on 
buckets  of  cold  water.  The  un* 
equal  contraction  consequent  on 
sudden  cooling,  fends  the  mass  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  few  years  since, 
a  large  public  building  in  the  city 
of  Paris,,  was  found  to  be  in  danger 
of  falling,  in  consequence  of  its  op^ 
posite  walls  having  lost  their  parai«> 
laiism,  so  that  the  vmwr  pof^ona 
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\  siowly  \Nk  oonslaiitly  rac«dtBg 
ftrom  each  other.  To  arrest  the 
danger,  small  holes  were  drilled 
<ttifough  the  walls,  in  which  were 
inserted  iron  wires  extending  hori* 
■Otttally  between  the  opposite  walls, 
and  protruding  throuch  them  on  the 
•tttside.  To  one  end  was  attached 
a  not  closing  upon  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  while  the  other  end  was  fixed 
into  a  screw  to  which  a  correspond- 
ing DfU  was  attached.  AD  things 
bcfflDg  thus  arranged,  lamps  were 
stispended  from  the  wires,  which 
thus  became  heated,  and  of  course 
expanded  in  length.  While  in  this 
state,  the  nuts  were  turned  upon 
the  projecting  screws,  close  to  the 
wall.  The  lamps  being  now  extin* 
guidied,  the  wires  contracted  to 
tt»ir  original  length,  and  with  so 
much  force  as  to  draw  the  raassiTe 
walls  to  a  perfect  parallelism.  The 
vioience  with  which  water  expands 
as  it  freezes,  is  known  by  many  fo* 
miliar  examples.  In  an  experiment 
in  which  this  force  was  made  to 
burst  a  metallic  hall,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  twenty-sereQ 
thousand  pounds.  The  enlargement 
of  volume  is  ascribed  to  the  crystal- 
Hne  arrangement  which  the  parti- 
cles assume  in  congelation,  and  the 
A>rce  exerted  is,  therefore,  merely 
that  which  accompanies  crystelliza- 
tion.  Capillary  attraction  also  af- 
fords many  instances  of  the  energy 
with  which  even  the  humbler  powers 
of  nature  act.  There  was  an  obe- 
lisk of  vast  weight  at  Rome  lying 
on  the  ground,  which  it  was  required 
to  raise  and  place  upon  a  pedestal. 
Appropriate  machinery  with  ropes 
were  employed,  by  means  of  which 
the  mass  was  lifled  from  the  ground ; 
hat  the  ropes  having  stretched,  it 
ooold  not  be  swung  clear  of  the 
pedestal.  The  labor  of  numerous^ 
hands  for  many  days  seemed  to' 
have  availed  nothing,  when,  by  a 
fortunate  suggestion,  the  ropes  were 
wet,  and  contracted  with  so  much 
forrce  as  to  lift  the  obelisk  to  the  full 
height   required.      MiUstoaes  are 


quarried  in  Prance,  by  kHfodttomg 
into  a  seam  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, wedges  of  willow  *wood^  and 
exposing  them  to  the  damp  air  of 
night.  By  the  moisture  which  they 
imbibe  by  capillary  attraction,  they 
ifwell  with  such  force  as  to  cleave 
off  the  huge  blocks  of  stone. 

The  force  with  whieh  the  $ap  of 
trees  circulates,  is  sometimes  pro- 
digious. Many  years  ago  Dr.  Hales 
measuried  this  force,  by  causing  i| 
to  act  against  a  column  of  qniclMiU 
ver,  and  found  it  capable  of  support- 
ing a  column  thirty-two  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  exceeding  there- 
fore the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
being  more  than  sixteen  pounds  up- 
on every  square  inch.  But  the  fore- 
going are  feeble  manifestations  of 
the  energy  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
compared  with  those  exhibited  by 
beat,  both  directly  and  through  the 
medium  of  elastic  fiuids.  It  is  cal- 
culated by  engineers,  that  there  is 
virhte  in  a  bushel  of  coals  properly 
consumed  to  raise,  a  foot  high,  seven- 
ty milKon  pounds  weight.  Sir  John 
Herschel  sets  forth  the  energy  of 
this  force  by  several  striking  illus- 
trations. He  shows  that  the  force 
expended  in  the  toilsome  ascent  of 
Mount  Blanc,  is  only  equivalent  t» 
that  afforded  by  the  combustion  of 
two  pounds  of  coal ;  that  the  cel- 
ebrated Menai  bridge  in  Wales, 
which  consisted  of  a  mass  of  iroo 
not  less  tlmn  four  millions  of  pounds 
in  weight,  and  was  stispended  at  a 
medium  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  oould  be 
liAed  to  its  place  l^  the  force  gen- 
erated by  only  seven  bushels  of 
ooals;  that  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  which  covers  eleven  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh 
more  than  twelve  thousand  millions 
of  pounds,  required  to  raise  it  a 
power  no  greater  than  is  contained 
in  six  hundred  and  thirty  chaldrons 
of  coal,  a  quantity  consumed  \m 
seme  foimderies  in  a  week. 

The  violence  with  which  gutt 
powder  expled«B>  ieoaly  an  iostanee 
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;  of  tto  enorgy  of  t^v  fbrce  of  ropoN 
mea,  i^y  which  elastic  flnidt  seek  to 
esppaod.  Coant  Rumfbrd  has  etti* 
fXMted  that  twanty^eight  graina  of 
powder,  which  he  confined  in  a  cyU 
iodtioal  apace  that  it  jijst  filled,  ex« 
•fled  a  force  in  tearing  aairnder  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  would  have 
tesiolad  a  strain  of  foor  hundred 
Iboasand  pounda.  Yet,  astonishing 
as  are  these  examples  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  powers  of  natare,  the 
ehembt  ia  his  laboratory  evolves 
espanatve  eompouads  immensely 
more  violent,^  and  whose  force  is 
wholly  immeasurable. 
.  Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
Homifost  wonderful  energy  in  the 
Taloehy  of  their  nK)tion8.  How  in* 
disliDct  is  our  usoal  conception  of 
the  speed  of  light,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  woatd  dart  across  the  Atlantic 
eoean  in  the  ehity-fourth  part  of  a 
secoad,  and,  in  the  itfih  part  of  a 
■eoond,  would  circumnavigate  the 
globe !  Yet  the  velocity  of  elec- 
trtdty  is  stiil  greater.  According 
to  a  beautifol  series  of  experiments 
«f  Prof.  Wbeatatone,  pabliahed  in 
the  Phildbophical  Transacfioiis  for 
fW4,  the  electric  fiuid  in  passing 
Mntmgh  a  eonduocing  wire  from  one 
aide  of  a  oharged  jar  to  the  other, 
has  a  vekicfty  exceeding  676,000 
miles  in  a  second  of  time. 
.  Gravity,  however,  surpasses  all 
other  nataral  ferees  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  exhibitione  of  roecfcanieal 
power.  AMhough  the  amount  of 
gravity  contained  in  so  small  a  nKiss 
as  a  trip-hammer,  is  but  an  infinites- 
aitfial  part  of  that  which  the  earth 
ean  pm  forth,  yet  the  momentara 
with  which  this  instmment  descends, 
afi%>rds  a  glhnpse  of  the  power  it 
represents.  But  we  are  most  famil- 
iar with  the  exhibitions  of  gravity  io 
bodies  descending  inclined  planea, 
as  in  the  avalanche  and  the  cataract 
An  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
bv  Mr.  Z.  Alien  to  estimate thenne- 
chanical  power  exerted  by  the  Palls 
of  Niagara.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
elosioDttbat  ^the  anettna f ew»r of 


the  Cataract  of  Ntagara,  exoaada 
by  nearly  forty  fold  all  ihe  mechaa* 
ical  forceof  water  and  steam  power, 
rendered  available  in  Great  Britaiii^ 
for  the  purpose  of  impartmg  motion 
to  the  oMchinery  that  sufficea  to 
perform  the  manufacturing  labors 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
acts  of  the  world,  including  also 
the  power  applied  for  traosportiaff 
these  products  by  steamboats  and 
steam  cars,  and  steam  ships  of  war, 
to  the  remotest  seas.  Indeed  k  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  law  of  ^v* 
ity,  as  established  by  the  Creator, 
puts  forth  in  this  single  water-fall 
more  intense  and  effective  energy, 
than  is  necessary  to  move  all  the 
artificial  machinery  of  the  habitlible 
gk)be."» 

Yet,  how  inconsiderable  is  the  ex* 
hibiiion  of  power  manifested  io  the 
Cataract  of  Niagara,  compared  wttli 
that  of  the  same  force  as  it  resides 
HI  the  son,  and  causes  the  planets  te 
revolve  around  it  as  a  centre,  if 
vfe  could  conceive  of  a  giant  of 
soeh  strength  as  to  be  able,  when 
standing  on  a  small  island  in  the 
oeean,  and  holding  upon  a  rope  at- 
tached, at  the  f^arther  end,  to  the  bow 
of  a  ship  of  war  under  full  sail,  to 
drew  the  ship  from  its  course  waA 
cause  it  to  turn  around  the  island, 
the  powers  of  the  giant  would  seem 
mtracfilous ;  yet,  by  a  force  exerted 
on  the  planets  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar way,  the  sun  turns  them  from 
the  straight  courses  in  which  they 
tend  to  move,  and  compels  them  to 
revolve  around  him.  Here,  instead 
of  a  ship  of  war,  are  worlds,  somie 
of  which  vastly  outweigh  the  earth ; 
and  worlds,  moreover,  arrested  aad 
turned  aside,  whan  moving  with  m 
Vefooity  exeeedhig,  in  some  iostao- 
ees,  sixty  times  the  greatest  velocity 
of  a  cannon  ball.  But  of  little  avail, 
for  the  purposes  of  man,  'would  be 
the  faot-  that  the  powers  of  natusa 
act  with '  sucfh  immensa  energy,  if 
they  were  incapable  of  being  ap- 


ioar.  Soisaos,  jalvty  ^. 
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fvoprtfttod  b^  him  to  his  oirn  \m  in 
j08t  sueh  portions  as  his  exigencies 
req  litre.  Therefore, 
*  S^ofMHy,  the  powers  of  nature 
clisplay  their  riches,  hy  their  adapia- 
turn  to  the  condition  of  man.  The 
property  of  elastioity,  for  exan^ple, 
we  may  employ  either  in  the  deli- 
cate hair-spring  of  a  watch,  or  in 
the  force  of  gunpowder  to  blow  up 
^  a  ship  of  war.  Heat  we  may  ap- 
propriate to  use,  throughout  an  im- 
mense range  of  temperature ;  em- 
ptoymg  it,  at  one  ^me,  on  the  do- 
mestic hearth  to  impart  a  gentle 
warmth  to  the  air  we  breathe  ;  at  an- 
other, at  a  higher  degree,  to  boil 
water  and  prepare  oor  food;  and 
we  may  soccessivety  ascend  the 
scale,  until  we  fuse  metais,  and  dis- 
sipate in  vapor  the  most  obdurate 
eubstanoes,  as  lime  and  magnesia. 
We  may  use  a  single  degree  of 
beat  to  impart  a  softness  to  the  air 
of  a  room,  or  we  may  employ  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  degrees  to  melt 
ptatina.  Yet  the  manageableness 
of  this  power,  is  not  so  conspicuous 
when  applied  directly  to  bodies, 
m  when  employed  in  the  form  of 
-steam.  So  unlimited  is  the  range 
of  force  in  the  elasticity  which 
-^at  imparto  to  steam,  that,  by  its 
aid,  man  with  almost  equal  ease, 
draws  out  a  thread  finer  than  a 
gossamer,  and  conducts  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  merchandise  on  a  rail- 
way, or  a  mighty  ship  across  the 
ocean. 

The  power  which  man  may  bor- 
row from  these  great  forces  of  na- 
ture by  appropriating  them  to  his 
use,  is  finely  illustrated*  in  the  mag- 
netic telegraph.  Here  is  a  single 
property, — namely,  the  property  of 
metallic  substances  to  conduct  the 
electric  fluid  nearly  instantaneously, 
— which  lay  for  several  centuries  a 
barren  fact.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  anticipated,  by  a  sound  analo- 
gy, that  so  remarkable  a  property 
as  this  would  one  day  be  converted 
to  the  use  of  man  and  made  to 
Mkievo  for  him  things  equally  re- 
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narkabte  ;*  but  ^till  th^  knowledge 
of  this  property  remained  entirely 
unproductive,  until,  at  quite  a  recent 
period,  the  obvious  thought  came 
up  that  electricity  might,  by  means 
of  this  property,  become  the  vehicle 
of  intelligence,  and  convey  it  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Already 
has  this  obscure  property  of  elec- 
tricity, but  yesterday  a  barren  fact 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  changed  the 
face  of  society,  nor  can  human  sa- 
gacity divine  all  the  changes  which 
it  is  destined  to  effect  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world.  £ven  durin|^  the 
short  time  the  magnetic  telegraph 
has  been  in  operation,  what  won- 
drous changes  it  has  produced  I 
Intelligence  of  every  kind,  political, 
commercial,  personal,  and  scien- 
tific, is  borne  not  on  the  "  wings  of 
the  wind,^'  but  on  the  wings  of 
lightning.  News  of  elections,  of 
revolutions,  of  the  operations  of  war 
and  the  negotiations  of  peace,  of 
every  new  measure  of  government, 
of  every  judicial  decision,  radiates 
from  its  respective  centers,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  over  the  earth  with  the 
velocity  of  light.  During  the  re- 
cent convention  at  Philadelphia  for 
nominating  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  intelli- 
gence of  the  final  ballot  reached 
New  Haven  via  Pittsburg,  Cleave- 
land  and  Buffalo,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  result  was  announced !  Nor 
is  commercial  intelligence  exceeded 
by  political  in  celerity  ;  but  notices 
of  departures  and  arrivals,  of  chan- 
ges in  foreign  markets,  the  prtoe 
current  for  the  day  of  merchandise 
and  stocks,  flow  from  the  great  me- 
tropolis in  a  manner  resembling,  but 

*  Whenever  a  singular  and  remarka- 
ble property  is  observed  in  any  substance, 
natural  or  artificial,  it  may  be  inferrMl 
that  extraordinary  effects  will  one  daj 
be  perfonned  with  it.  Thus  it  might 
safely  have  been  asserted  that  a  substance 
so  elastic,  so  tough,  so  impervious  to  air 
and  water,  ai  India  Robber,  waa  oaver 
intended  by  Providence  merely  to  rub 
out  pencil  marks,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal use  to  whicn  it  was  devoted  until 
within  a  short. period. 
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-greatly  exceeding  ia  velooil^,  tbe 
circulation  of  tbe  blood  as  it  is  pro« 
pelled  from  the  heart  through  all  tbe 
arteries.  Orders  for  merchaDdise, 
and  receipts  of  money,  are  sent 
from  remote  parts  of  the  Union  to 
tbe  Atlantic  cities,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  equal  speed.  At 
Hudson,  in  Ohio,  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  full  intelli* 
gence  is  received  of  all  the  transac- 
tions of  business,  and  of  all  impor- 
tant events  that  have  transpired  in 
the  city  of  New  York  up  to  three 
o'clock,  At  all  places  westward  of 
the  metropolis,  differing  in  longitude 
a  degree  or  more,  news  is  received 
at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day  than 
that  at  which  it  is  transmitted ;  so 
'  completely  has  man,  by  this  appro- 
priation of  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  nature,  learned  to  outrun  the  di- 
urnal revolution  of  the  earth.  At 
St.  Louis,  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  intelligence  is  received  from 
New  York  may  be  earlier  than  that 
at  which  the  message  is  dispatched, 
by  a  whole  hour ;  so  that  news  sent 
from  the  metropolis  at  three  may 
reach  the  western  capital  the  same 
aAernoon  at  two  o'clock.  A  singular 
aid  may  be  aflR)rded  to  commerce 
and  navigation  by  the  power  of  the 
electric  telegraph  to  herald  the  ap- 
proach of  storms.  "  In  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States,  (says 
Mr.  Redfield,)  the  approach  of  a 
gale,  when  the  storm  is  yet  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  southern 
or  western  states,  may  be  made 
known  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  This  will  enable  the 
merchant  to  avoid  exposing  his  ves- 
sel to  a  furious  gale  soon  af\er 
leaving  her  port.  By  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  storm^  and  promptly 
putting  to  sea  with  its  closing  winds, 
m  good  offing  and  rapid  progress 
will  be  secur^  by  the  voyager."* 

Personal  and  domestic  intelligence 
is  carried  with  the  like  astounding 
rwults.    A  lady  of  Springfield  re- 

*  AsMT.  Jour.  SsiMiet,  Kov.,  184& 


eegly  r^oetiFed  a  nmaage  ftrnn 
Hartford  at  twenty  minutes  af^er  tan 
o'clock,  A.M.,  five  nHOUtes  afWlhe 
order  was  given  at  Hartford,  desir-  ' 
ing  her  presence  in  that  city,  the 
distance  being  twenty-eigbt  miles. 
She  \e(i  there  sooo  afler  by  the  cars 
and  arrived  at  Hartford  at  teo  mi»* 
utes  afier  eleven  o'clock,  only  fifty- 
five  minutes  from  the  time  the  re- 
quest was  first  commuoicated  at  tbe 
telegraph  office. 

Nor  do  the  results  of  the  tele- 
graph appear  leas  promising  or  re- 
markable in  relation  to  the  purposes 
of  science.  This  instrument  fl^rds 
one  of  the  best  ^methods  of  fiodiof 
the  difference  of  longitude  betweefi 
two  places.  Any  signals  nsade  be- 
tween two  distant  pli^es  at  tbe  same 
nooment  of  absolute  time,  will  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  di^rence  of 
local  times  between  the  two  places 
at  that  moment,  and  thus  (allowing 
a  degree  for  every  foar  mtnules) 
the  difference  of  longitude  becomes 
known.  The  magnetic  telegraph 
by  transmitting  such  signals  tttUam^ 
taneoualy^  affords  a  peculiarly  con- 
venient and  accurate  method  of  ae- 
complishing  this  object  During  the 
year  1847,  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker,  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  arranged  a  |aJan  for 
determining,  by  this  method,  the 
difierence  of  longitude  betweea 
Washington  City,  Philadelphia,  luid 
New  York.  Tlie  observations  were 
skilfully  conducted,  at  the  foregoing 
places  respectively,  by  Professors 
Maury,  Kendall,  and  fx>omift,  and 
the  result  showed  that  this  method  ef 
finding  the  difierence  of  longitude, 
would  compare  with  the  most  aeeo- 
rate  method  hitherto  discovered. 

Many  phenomena  of  nature  are 
of  transient  duration,  and  in  order 
to  simultaneous  observations  of  those 
in  different  places,  nothing  can  be 
conceived  of  more  fortunate  than 
the  electric  telegraph,  by  wbieii 
notice  of  the  occurences  may,  within 
a  few  minutes,  be  comnuintcated 
to  astronomers  over  a  whole  oenti- 
nenu    Had  the  news  tkat  the  gm^ 
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OMaaet  of  IM^  was  ahkiiiig,  ob  it 
did  with  porteatous  brightoeas,  near 
the  suQ  at  noonday,  been  heralded 
by  the  telegraph  through  the  United 
Slates,  instead  of  the  startling  sight 
being  confined  to  three  or  four  indi- 
▼kiuals  capable  of  taking  accurate 
obsenratioos  upon  it,  hundreds  of 
astroDomers  might  have  enjoyed  the 
exciting  spectacle,  and  recorded  the 
roofyemeDts  of  the  wonderful  stran- 
ger. 

Professor  Loorois,  in  the  inresti- 
gatton  of  the  phenomena  and  pro- 
gress of  a  greet  storm  that  traversed 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
sought  by  very  numerous  inqui- 
ties,  involving  a  laborious  corres- 
pondence, to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  and  state 
of  the  weather,  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  Union  at  the  same  time,  by 
whioh  important  and  interesting 
oooclmions  are  drawn  respecting 
the  laws  of  storms.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  happily  the  electric  tele- 
graph might  be  employed,  to  con- 
Tey  to  a  common  locus,  information 
respecting  these  and  other  meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  the 
practical  uses  to  num  of  electricity , — 
uses  developed  in  the  infancy  of  the 
iflvention  of  the  electric  telegraph, — 
are  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  earn- 
est of  what  this  power  i^  destined  to 
achieve  for  man  ;  and  they  furnish 
but  one  among  a  thousand  instances 
of  the  fertility  of  a  single  property 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture. 

Thirdly,  the  potoers  of  nature  die- 
fiay  their  riches  by  the  numerous 
purposes  which  they  are  severally 
capable  of  fulfilling.  This  charac- 
teristic also  holds  good  with  respect 
to  many  of  the  productions  of  the 
natural  world,  a  few  of  which  are 
so  fertile  in  useful  properties  and 
applications,  as  to  seem  the  favorites 
of  nature;  The  four  substances  se- 
lected by  the  ancients  as  the  ele- 
metkts  of  all  things,  namely,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  a&rd,  severally, 


happy  examples  of  the  riches  of  the 
natural  world,  in  the  vast  number  of 
ways  in  which  they  serve  the  hap- 
piness or  comfort  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. It  is,  indeed,  one  mark  by 
which  the  %\(ts  of  nature  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  works  of  art, 
that  the  former  usually  serve  a  vast 
many  diffiarent  purposes,  while  the 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  a  single  purpose.  An  artist  ex- 
pects nothing  else  of  a  watch  than 
accurately  to  give  the  time  of  day, 
nor  any  thing  more  of  the  telescope 
than  to  afford  an  improved  view  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  But  not  so 
with  the  works  of  nature  :  they  are 
seldom  limited  to  a  single  useful 
purpose,  and  even  where  a  single* 
object  seems  to  have  been  in  view 
as  the  chief  end,  so  many  subordi- 
nate and  incidental  ends  are  carried 
along  in  its  train,  that  these  sometimes 
almost  surpass  in  utility  the  main 
design.  Thus  the  air  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  animal  life,  that  to 
breathe  is  to  live,  and  to  cease  to 
breathe  is  to  die  ;  yet  how  numerous 
and  diversified  are  the  other  pur- 
poses which  the  atmosphere  fulfils ! 
It  conveys  to  plants  as  well  as  ani- 
mals their  nourishment  and  life  ;  it 
tempers  the  heat  of  summer  with  its 
breezes ;  it  binds  down  all  fluids  and 
prevents  their  passing  suddenly  into 
the  state  of  vapor ;  it  supports  the 
clouds,  distils  the  dew,  and  waters 
the  earth  with  showers;  it  multi- 
plies the  light  of  the  sun  and  dif- 
fuses it  over  earth  and  sky  ;  it  feeds 
our  fires,  turns  our  machines,  wafts 
our  ships,  and  conveys  to  the  ear 
all  the  sentiments  of  language  and 
all  the  melodies  of  music ;  and, 
finally,  furnishes  a  medium  through 
which  the  numerous  feathered  tribes 
may  reach  their  aerial  habitations, 
or  perform  their  joyous  evolutions, 
or  take  their  distant  journeys  through 
the  skies. 

The  element  of  earthy  composing 
as  it  does  the  fabric  of  the  globe, 
seems  intended,  in  its  main  design^ 
to  furnish  a  resting  place  for  man 
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aod  his  works ;  a  footstool  for  all 
animals  that  roam  od  its  surface,  or 
a  shelter  for  such  as  dwell  in  its 
caverns  ;  and  a  mechanical  support 
and  a  medium  of  sustenance  to  trees 
and  plants.  But,  to  multiply  its  in- 
ddetital  benefits,  here  the  earth  rises 
in  cool  mountains,  ihere  it  sinks  in 
fertile  vales,  and  there  it  spreads  in 
luxuriant  plains.  The  beautiful  and 
sublime  are  profusely  scattered  over 
its  broken  surface,  while  beneath  re- 
pose ezbaustless  quarries  of  granite, 
aad  free-stone,  and  marble ;  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  of  salt  and  gypsum  ; 
veins  of  lead  and  tin,  of  silver  and 
gold ;  aod  scattered  treasures  of  the 
ruby,  and  emerald,  and  sapphire, 
and  diavood. 

But  sUeb  gtnfirfd  statements  as  we 
have  hitbefta  made,  can  never  con- 
vey so  full.an>ioipitession  of  the 
riches  of  the  natjuraj  world,  as  the 
complete  analysis  of  some  one  of 
the  productions  of  nature,  exhibited 
in  ail  its  useful  properties,,  and  re- 
lations. Let  us  then  descend  ftf>m 
generalities,  and  take  a  more  minutf^. 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  re-it 
sourees  of  nature,  as  exemplified^ni 
the  various  properties  and  uses  of 
Water;  contemplating  this  sub- 
stance,  successively,  in  its  Natural 
History,  its  Chemical,  its  Physiolog- 
ical, and  its  Mechanical  properties 
and  relations. 

1.  Natural  History  contemplates 
things  as  presented  to  the  eye  by 
nature  herself;  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Water,  comprehends,  first, 
ilB  external  characters  as  exhibited 
in  the  different  forms  of  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers,  springs,  and  atmos- 
pheric vapor;  and,  secondly,  the 
eiroiiatory  system,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  revolve  in  an  endless  round 
from  the  sea  to  the  land,  and  back. 
again  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 

The  ocean  has  an  average  depth* 
of  about  five  miles,*  and  covers  full 
three  fourths  of  the  globe. 

*  Philosophers  differ  in  their  estimates 
of  the  d«pths  of  the  ocean.  According  to 
La  PltMM  its  mferapk  dapth  is  no  nora 


'Bbe  aakatA  tribes  thst  Im  iaike 
sea,  have,  therefore,  a  far  roore^ 
ample  domain  than  those  which  vne^ 
habit  the  land.  Fishes  occupy  the 
ocean  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
feet,  and  are  stipposed  to  possess 
a  dwelling  fourteen  hundred  tines 
more  spacioas  thao  those  aoioaals 
that  tenant  the  surface  of  the  eutk 
Whales,  and  a  £ew  other  aquatie 
animals,  ocoasiottally  pkmge  mush 
deeper  into  the  abyss  than  the  limit 
here  assigned. 

Before  we  reflect  on  the  riches 
of  the  ocean,  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  ^^  wide  waete  of  waters^'  as  an 
unfruitful  desert ;  but  when  we  come 
to  view  the  important  offices  it  fulfills 
in  the  economy  of  natuee,  and  see 
what  treasures  it  conceals  in  its 
deep  recesses,  and  what  faeilitias  it 
afibrds  for  intercourse  between  the. 
nations  of  the  earthy  we  no  longer 
look  upon  this  part  of  creation  as 
furnishing  an  exceptioa  to  the  gene* 
ral  riches  of  the  natural  worid.  So 
important  is  the  part  which  the 
ocean  performs  in  the  circulatory 
system  of  waters,  that  this  perhaps 
may  be  regarded  as  its  chief  enid^ 
while  all  the  other  useful  purposes  it 
serves,  may  be  considered  as  merely 
incidental.  In  the  eariy  periods  of 
society,  two  things  seemeid  mysteri* 
ous — why  the  sea  was  not  full,  and 
why  the  land  was  not  drained  of  all 
its  waters.  The  rivers  only  return 
to  the  sea  the  water  they  had  previa 
ously  borrowed  from  it.  It  was  first 
raised  is  vapor  from  the  wide  ex* 
panse,  borne  by  winds  over  the  lend^ 
and  supplied  to  it  under  the  fonns 
of  dew,  rain^  tend  snow.    The  rivers 

than  five  miles,  afihouffh,  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides,  he  infers  that  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  centra)  pnrtu,  is  nine  rtiilas 
deep.  The  deepest  sooodinfs  hitli«rt» 
made,  were  instituted  by  Capt.  Koat.  in 
the  middle  of  the  South  AtFaotic,  (Lat. 
15°  S.,  Long.  23"  W.)  where  no  bottom 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  27,600  ftet,  or 
mora  than  five  milea.  !■  otber  piaees. 
app4rQntly  in  mid-ocean,  bottom  iiaa  been 
readied  at  depths  varying  from  12,t)00 
to  18,000  feet:— (Wilkes,  in  Am.  Jour. 
SaiMM,  Jan.  1848.) 
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nra  inrnwi  yf^iSkmrnn,  iMided  wllb  im* 
purtttMi)  but  iQ  the  reUiratng  ays- 
lem  aU  thingt  are  directed  towards 
raatorhig  the  water  to  perfeet  purity, 
and  cotlaotifig  k  again  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  in  tweet  fountains.  Ah 
it  rises  from  the  sea  by  the  prooess 
of  natural  evaporatioe,  it  Leaves  be* 
bind  the  salt  and  every  Ibreigo  sub« 
stance ;  but  as  it  is  liable  again  to 
ianbibe  isdparities  from  the  atmos- 
phere,  it  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
filtration  as  it  penetrates  the  upper 
strata  of  the  earth  (which  are  of  a 
taaotore  admirably  adapted  to  this 
purpose)  and  returns  to  its  pristine 
stale  divested  of  every  unwholsome 
property.  When  the  earth  is  frozen^ 
aad  ean  bo  longer  cleanse  the  water 
by  filtration,  the  drops  of  rain  crys* 
tallize  in  the   form  of  snow,  and 
thus   attam  a  similar  purity.     Be- 
neath the  sand  end  gravel  that  com* 
pose  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  furnish  a  medium  so  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  filtration,  there  is 
usually  found,  at  a  moderate  depth, 
a  stratum  of  clay  which  arrests  the 
descent  of  the  water,  and  renders 
it  easily  accessible  by  man.     But 
sometimes  this  is  wanting,  and  the 
water  collects  in  reservoirs  at  great 
depths  in  the  intertor  of  the  earth. 
These,  however,  may  generally  be 
reached  by  Artesian  wells,  some  of 
which  have   been   opened    to    the 
depth  of  more  than  2,000  feet ;  and 
thus,  in  nearly  every  place  on  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  globe,  man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  supply  himself 
with  an  element  so  essential  to  his 
happiness,  in  a  state  of  perfect  pari- 
ty.    When  collected  in  these  deep 
reservoirs,  being  under  strong  pres- 
sare,  it  imbibes  and  retains  a  larger 
((nantity  than  usual  of  atmospheric 
air,  or  carbonic  acid,  the  escape  of 
which,  when  the  water  is  drawn  to 
the  surface,  imparts  to  it  that  apark- 
Inig  quality,  which  is  so  inspiring  in 
the  waters  drawn  from  these  salubrt- 
eus  fountains.  Sometimes  the  springs 
that  issue  from  these  deep  reaer* 
Km,  bring  up  inteliigsBoe  ef  the 


heat  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  or 
become  impregnated  with  saline 
and  gaseous  substances,  and  gosh 
forth  in  thermal  springs  and  life- 
giving  fountains.  Rivers,  in  tlietr 
main  design,  seem  destined  merely 
for  relurnmg  to  the  sea  the  waters 
that  were  before  raised  from  it,  ai^ 
they  have  refreshed  and  fertilized 
the  earth,  and  replenished  the  inter- 
nal reservoirs;  but,  in  consonance 
with  the  general  analogies  of  nature 
already  explained,  they  are  made  to 
accomplish  many  other  benevolent 
purposes :  they  impart  fertility  as 
they  run ;  they  wind  their  way 
through  devious  courses,  both  to  re- 
tard the  velocity  of  their  descent, 
and  more  widely  to  spread  their 
blessings  over  green  meadows  and 
flowery  vales ;  they  open  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  every  country  for  vessela 
and  steamboats ;  and,  at  every  step 
of  their  progress,  they  oflTer  to  the 
feeble  arm  of  man  the  aid  of  their 
vast  mechanical  power.  If  rivers 
open  a  way  into  the  heart  of  every 
country,  so  the  ocean  opens  a  vast 
highway  to  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  unites  all  nations  in  the  bands 
of  commerce,  giving  to  each  coun- 
try the  choicest  productions,  natural 
or  artificial,  of  mind  or  matter,  of 
every  other.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  view 
of  the  circulatory  system  of  waters, 
or  as  the  medium  of  commercial  in-* 
tercourse,  that  the  ocean  contributes 
its  share  to  the  riches  of  the  natural 
world.  If  we  reflect  how  many 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury, 
and  how  large  a  part  of  the  food  of 
man,  are  derived  from  the  ocean, 
we  shall  find  that  its  own  inherent 
treasures  are  immense. 

The  Natural  History  of  water 
affords  so  many  illustrations  oi  its 
uses,  that  we  seem  to  require  no 
further  developments  of  the  riches 
that  lie  folded  up  in  this  wonder- 
ful element ;  but  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  unveil  its  treasures,  and 
hasten  therefore,  to  contemplate, 

2.  The  Ch£mical  properties  of 
Water.  Chemistry  talies  co§niiaaee 
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of  wttltr  io  refpeot  to  tfa«  •lemenl* 
of,  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  the 
changes  of  nature  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  produciag  io  ail  other  sub- 
stances,  or  of  receiving  from  them. 
In  its  composition  water  is  remarka- 
ble, beii»g  constituted  solely  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  the  two  mosC 
important  simple  bodies  known  to 
Qiemistry,  oxygen  being  the  great 
supporter  of  combustion,  the  vital 
principle  of  the  air  in  respiration, 
and  the  most  general  acidifier;  being 
present  in  greater  or  less  proportion) 
in  nearly  every  compound,  whether 
in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  hydrogen  con- 
stituting either  wholly  or  in  part 
almost  all  combustible  bodies ;  * 
wliile  the  two  elements,  uniting  in 
various  proportions,  form  in  con- 
junction with  pure  charcoal  (carbon) 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  of 
all  vegetables.  Since  water  consists 
of  two  elements,  of  which  one  is  the 
most  combustible  of  bodies,  and  the 
other  the  great  agent  which  sustains 
combustion,  the  idea  has  long  been 
entertained,  that  water  itself  may  be 
ao  treated  that  its  elements  shall  no 
longer  so  act  as  to  neutralize  each 
other's  properties,  but  shall  severally 
exert  their  individual  properties  and 
thus  become  fuel.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  experiments  which  favor 
this  idea,  and  encourage  the  hope^ 
that,  when  the  forests  are  consumed 
and  the  mines  of  coal  exhausted, 
there  may  be  found  in  water  itself 
a  store-house  of  fuel,  adequate  to  the 
utmost  wants  of  man. 

Notonly  do  the  elements  of  water, 
individually,  perform  most  extensive 
and  important  functions  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  but  water  itself,  in 
its  own  capacity,  has  affinities  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  is  so 
constant  an  agent  in  all  the  changes 

*  SiiHte  oxygon  b  contaioed  in  almoct 
•11  bodies,  iu  presence  in  water  maj  ap- 
pear little  remarkable ;  but  it  consUlutes 
so  large  a  proportion  of  this  body,  that 
water  seems  the  ortginal  source  or  ibun- 


oCMt*d  tfi  ^  pittftoswiB  both  ef 
nature  and  art,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  some  of  the  ancient  philoeopHers, 
particularly  the  disciplee  of  Tbalee, 
held  water  to  be  the  primordial  ele« 
ment,  out  of  wbtcfa  all  things  were 
formed,  in  every  process  of  ier«» 
mentation,  by  which  substance*  ui»* 
dergo  suceessive  ehaogee  of  m^urey 
umil  they  finally  return  to  their  ol*^ 
tiuMite  elements ;  in  all  spentaneoea 
decompositions;  in  short,  in  all 
chemical  processes,  involving  » 
large  proportion  of  the  operaitione 
of  the  arts,  the  preeence  of  waleria 
wholly  indispensable.  Wa^er  is  of 
all  fluids  (with  the  exceptioir,  per- 
haps, of  the  gastric  liquor)  the  most 
general  soheiU;  and  its  agenciest 
dependent  on  this  property,  are  ex« 
oeedingly  numerous  and  important. 
In  consequence  of  this  power,  it  re- 
duces the  particles  of  solid  bodiee 
to  such  a  state  of  division  as  to  allow 
them  to  enter  freely  into  oombioa* 
tton  with  each  other,  and  hence  9o« 
lution  becomes  an  essential  prelim* 
inary  in  almost  every  case  of  chern* 
ioal  oomposition  and  deeomposttioo, 
and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  water  is  the  advent  employ* 
ed.  By  this,  water  becomes  so  es* 
sential  in  the  preparation  of  our 
food ;  by  this  it  takes  up  nourish^ 
ment  from  the  soil  and  conveys  it 
through  the  delicate  organs  of 
plants ;  and  by  this  it  acts  as  a  uai* 
versal  detergent,  cleansing  every* 
thing,  and'dtscharging  all  impurities 
that  may  soil  the  person  or  ther 
clothing  of  man,  and  then  by  the 
process  of  evaporation  and  filtralioA 
as  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
"  circulatory  system,"  restorinjj  tl» 
self  again  to  perfeot  purity.  Few 
things  appear  more  admirable  to 
the  student  of  nature,  than  the  dts« 
crimination  which  water  exhibits  in 
the  different  degrees  of  solvent  pow- 
er it  exerts  upon  difierent  substaa* 
ces,  dissolving  just  so  much  only  as 
the  perfect  economy  of  nature  m 
each  case  demands,  hut  still  leavMig 
it  to  man  to  exalt  ita  solvent  povi^iB 
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kfy  b«at  wh— ever  he  requirw  tbeta 
to  aet  with  greater  energy. 

The  dt&reni  «<«/««  which  this  sab- 
BtaiKe  aBBUfnes,  appeanng  at  di^r- 
eat  times,  under  the  forms  of  water, 
iee,  snow,  and  yapor,  render  it  the 
ehief  agent  incontroUing  thetem- 
ferature  of  the  air,  and  in  oonfin- 
nig  its  range  to  such  narrow  limitss 
wbieh  however  couid  not  be  trans* 
eended  without  the  destruction  of 
every  living  thing.  In  the  fusion  of 
pkaina  we  raise  a  heat  of  nearly 
H^OOO  degrees^  and  by  the  galvanic 
deflagrator,  and  the  ozy-hydrogen 
yow-pipe,  we  may  produce  a  tem- 
perature immeasurably  higher  than 
this.  Also,  in  the  process  for  the 
solidification  of  carbonic  acid,  chem- 
ists reach  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to 
174  degrees  below  zero.  So  iro- 
naenae  then,  is  the  range  of  temper- 
ature of  which  heat  is  susceptible. 
¥et  nature  most  studiously  conftnes 
the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  less  than 
200  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  temperature  ever  exhibited 
by  the  atmosphere.  The  principal 
gqards  which  Providence  has  set  to 
defend  ns  from  the  excesses  of  heat 
and  cold,  which  might  so  easily  de- 
stroy us  on  ekher  side,  are  the  dif- 
ferent states  which  water  is  made  to 
assume  at  different  temperatures. 
When  ice  melts  it  absorbs  and  ren- 
ders latent  140  degrees  of  heat ; 
and  when  water  is  converted  into 
vapor,  it  abscMrbs  in  like  manner 
nearly  1000  degrees  of  heat.  In 
each  case,  the  heat  combines  with 
the  solid  or  liquid  to  form  the  water 
or  the  vapor  respectively,  but  does 
not  raise  its  temperature  in  the  least. 
Hence  the  melting  of  ice  or  snow, 
and  the  evaporation  of  water,  are 
severaHy  cooling  processes.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  vapor  is  con- 
densed, or  returns  to  the  state  of 
watw,  the  1000  degrees  of  heat  in 
vapor,  and  the  l&  degrees  in  ice 
and  snow,  are  given  out,  and  thus 
oondensation  jind  congelation  be* 
oene  heating  peoceases.    Now,  to 


see  how  these  principles  so  apply 
in  nature,  as  to  obviate  the  dangers 
to  which  animal  and  vegetable  life 
are  exposed  from  excesses  of  heat 
and  cold,  suppose  on  the  return  of 
aut«rmnal  frosts  we  observe  the  ther- 
mometer to  descend  (as  it  frequently 
does)  from  70°  to  92^  within  a  few 
hours.  When  it  has  reached  this 
point,  its  further  descent  is  reterded, 
and  it  is  usually  soon  brought  to  a 
stand ;  and  the  whole  severity  of 
winter  is  required  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  only  a  few  degrees  lower. 
But  what  prevents  the  temperature 
from  continuing  to  sink  as  rapidly 
as  it  begun,  and  occasioning  a  sud« 
den  and  destructive  frost  ?  As  soon 
as  the  cold  begins  to  grow  severe 
and  threatening,  water  instantly 
changes  its  state  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid,  giving  out  its  latent  heat  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  preventing 
the  farther  increase  of  cold.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  a  very  hot 
day  in  summer  is  passing  over  us, 
and  the  thermometer  rises  rapidly 
to  90*^.  We  feel  that  the  heat  is 
approaching  a  dangerous  excess, 
but  some  cause  usually  arrests  it  at 
this  point,  and  in  our  climate,  the 
utmost  fury  of  a  summer's  son 
hardly  strf¥ices  to  carry  the  heat  a 
few  degrees  higher.  That  cause  is 
the  evaporation  of  water,  which,  by 
rendering  latent  in  the  state  of  va- 
por, so  large  a  quantity  of  sensible 
heat,  withdraws  from  the  atmo- 
sphere that  portion  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  to  a  danger- 
ous degree.  Water,  therefore, 
stands  as  a  sentinel  on  either  hand, 
to  guard  all  living  things  from  the 
region  of  death  that  lies  just  be- 
jrond  the  narrow  precincts  to  which 
the  entire  range  of  atmospheric 
temperature  is  confined.  Water 
serves  also  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
form  of  mow.  When,  as  the  win- 
try sun  no  longer  affords  heat  from 
without,  and  it  becomes  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  the  heat  of  the  earth 
should  he  pievented  ^rom  eaoaping, 
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then  the  drops  of  xain  orystalti^  in 
the  form  of  snow,  which  invests  the 
earth  with  a  downy  covering,  in- 
creasing, like  the  furs  of  animals, 
in  thickness  and  finieness,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole. 
Beneath  this  warm  mantle,  delicate 
plants  repose  in  perfect  security, 
while  the  most  bitter  frosts  are  rm- 
ging  without ;  and  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas,  first  bridged  over  with  ice, 
and  then  protected  with  this  thick 
covering  of  snow,  are  kept  so 
warm^  even  in  the  polar  regions,  as 
to  afford  a  safe  and  happy  dwelling 
place  for  the  numerous  tribes  of 
aquatic  animals,  which  inhabit  their 
waters.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
pursue  farther  the  chemical  agen- 
cies, and  we  proceed  to  consider, 

8.  The  Pbtsiolooigal  properties 
•f  Water.— Chemistry  respects  mat- 
ter without  life  ;  Physiology,  living 
matter,  and  hence  takes  cognizance 
of  those  properties  and  relations  of 
water,  which  appertain  to  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  Every 
one  is  witness  how  essential  wa- 
ter is  to  the  vegetable  world ;  even 
the  most  careless  observer  of  nature, 
sees  how  plants  flourish  and  grow 
tmder  the  genial  influence  of  dew 
and  rain,  and  how  they  wither  and 
decay  when  this  aliment  is  denied 
them.  Chemistry  and  physiology 
teach  us  why  the  presence  of  water 
is  80  needful  to  plants  and  flowers, 
since  it  both  supplies  a  large  part  of 
the  material  of  which  vegetables  are 
composed,  and  dissolves  other  con- 
stituents of  plants,  and  thus  conveys 
nourishment  throagh  all  their  deli- 
cate vessels.  To  the  animal  king- 
dom, water  is  no  less  a  benefactor. 
As  a  bevtrage^  it  is  truly  one  of 
heaven's  choicest  gifts  to  man  and 
beast.  With  it  the  lower  aoinials 
rest  satisBed  ;  man  attempts  substi- 
tutes ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  to  his 
hurt  Nature  testifies  her  intentions 
by  the  most  impressive  signals, 
ahowii^  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  supremacy  of  her  law — 
that  tbe  exevoiae  of  may  lawfal  pas- 


sion or  appetite,  satiafiea;  of  anf 
unlawful,  inflames.  Thus  water 
allays,  alcohol  increases,  thirst.  As 
the  means  of  ^preparing  ike  food 
of  animals,  espechilly  of  man,  the 
value  of  water  is  inestimable*  Couiit 
Rum  ford  was  of  opinbn  that  arafer 
does  not  always  act  merely  as  a  sol- 
vent, but  sometimes  is  itself  convert* 
ed  into  food,  since  his  soups,  prepar- 
ed for  the  poor  of  Bavaria,  seemed 
to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, than  could  be  accoanted  for 
from  the  solid  matter  present.  As 
a  medicme^  the  virtues  of  water  are 
beginning  to  be  more  generally  ae- 
know  lodged ,  a  nd  we  know  not  y  et  th^ 
full  extent  of  its  healing  powers,  in 
the  form  of  medicinal  springs,  its 
virtues  have  long  been  tested.  Many 
are  the  subordinate  offices  which 
water  performs  for  the  animal  sye- 
tem,  in  lubricating  the  eye,  soAeiH 
ing  the  organs  of  respiration,  and, 
trader  the  form  of  perspiration^  both 
sensible  and  insensible,  vegi^tiae 
the  temperatare  of  the  body,  and 
discharging  from  it  many  principies 
unfriendly  to  life  and  health. 

4.  The  MscHAKioAL  Propbstibs 
of  Water,  alone  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

By  its  mohiliiy^  water  secures  te. 
perfect  equilibrium  or  level,  so  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  the  inhabttaaH 
of  the  land,  and  carries  iato  per- 
petual execution  the  fiat  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  ^*  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed.'^  By  its 
buoyancy^  water  furnishes  a  dwel- 
ling place  for  all  aquatic  tribes,  and 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  whole 
art  of  navigation.  By  its  pres^urty 
when  at  rest,  it  furnishes  a  most  ef- 
fective and  convenient  force  as  in 
the  hydraulic  press ;  and,  when  m 
motion,  as  in  the  river  or  the  cataract, 
supplies  to  man  an  exhaostless  fmnl 
of  mechanical  power,  ready  to  torn 
his  machines,  and  perform  all  his  la- 
bors. Finally ,  in  the  form  of  sieam^ 
a  medtenraal  power  is  eToliwd 
horn  irater,  the  tve  <rf*  whicii  bm 
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likened  roan  to  the  Geeu  of  ancient 
fable. 

When  the  natmrdlist  contemplates 
water  under  all  its  forms  in  internal 
reservoirs,  in  springs,  rivers,  lakes, 
seas,  and  oceans ;  when  he  surveys 
the  beautiful  "  circulatorj  ^stem^* 
by  which  it  rises  into  ethereal  vapor, 
to  scatter  its  treasures  over  the  veg- 
etable and  animal  kingdoms,  in  dew, 
ndn,  and  snow  ;  when  he  considers 
what  tribes  of  aquatic  animals  it 
maintains ;  when  he  sees  how  largie 
and  important  a  part  it  forms  in  the 
beautiful  and  subhme  of  nature, 
whether  glistening  in  the  dew*drop, 
sailing  in  clouds  of  majestic  forms 
and  various  dyes,  or  shining  in  the 
mountain  lake,  and  reflecting  the 
heavens  from  its  surface,  or  winding 
through  ferule  valleys  in  graceful 
streams,  or  thundering  in  cataracts, 
or,  finally,  rolling  in  ocean  waves ; 
in  view  of  all  these  relations  to 
Natural  History,  the  naturalist  feels 
that  the  world  of  waters  is  all  his 
own.  Put  the  ckemut  is  no  less 
sure'  that  water  was  created  for  him, 
when  he  looks  at  its  remarkable 
composition,  constituted,  as  it  is,  of 
two  such  important  elements  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen;  when  he 
contemplates  its  endless  affinities,  its 
powers  as  a  solvent,  and  its  capacity 
of  assuming  the  diflerent  states  of 
solid,  liquid,  and  seriform,  and  thus 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
globe,  and  guarding  it  against  dan- 
gerous excesses  of  heat  and  cold ; 
and  when,  in  short,  he  sees  how  alt 
the  chemical  arts  require  the  aid  of 
water  as  indispensable  at  every  step 


in  their  muhiform  operations.  The 
physialogisi  asserts  his  claim  to  wa- 
ter, as  aBbrding  to  plants  their  most 
essential  aliment,  that  on  which  de- 
pend their  full  development,  their 
perfect  growth,  and  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  their  flowers ;  and  as 
8ttppl3ring  to  animals  their  beverage, 
and  to  man,  especially,  the  menstru- 
um of  bis  food,  his  medicine,  his  lux- 
urious baths,  and  his  life-giving  foun- 
tains. At  last,  the  mechanical  philoS' 
opher  claims  water  to  turn  his  ma- 
ebinery,  to  bear  his  ships,  and  to 
roll  his  cars.  The  ocean  wave  and 
the  cataract  are  his,  by  the  vast 
force  they  put  forth ;  and  the  gush- 
ing fountain  and  flowing  river  are 
his,  by  the  mechanical  laws  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and,  finally,  water 
is  his  by  the  wonderful  powers  of 
steam,  which  it  folds  within  it,  the 
greatest  of  all  auxiliaries  to  the  fee* 
ble  physical  powers  of  man. 

The  lover  of  universal  nature^ 
with  a  more  enlarged  vision,  com- 
prehends in  his  view  the  relation  of 
water  to  all  these  difierent  depart- 
ments,—to  Natural  History,  to  Chem- 
istry, to  Physiology,  and  to  Mechan- 
ical Philosophy,  and  he,  only,  it  ie 
that  duly  estimates  the  treasures  that 
lie  buried  beneath  it. 

Af\er  such  an  examination  of  the 
"  riches  of  the  natural  world"  as  il- 
lustrated both  by  the  powers  and  the 
productions  of  nature,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  inquiry,  whether  in 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, tlit  world  was  made  for  man^ — 
an  inquiry  which  we  hope  to  resume 
in  a  future  number. 
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THE    CHURCH— AS   IT   WAS.   AS    IT   IS,   AS   IT 
OUGHT   TO   BE, 


This  is  the  tiUe  of  a  discourse, 
founded  on  Matt,  xvi:  18.  ^'Oa 
this  rock  will  I  buiW  my  churchy- 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Chapel  built  by  the  church  of  the 
Discipies  in  Boston,  March  15, 1848, 
by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the 
Kev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  in  that  class  of 
Unitarians  who  have  of  late  years 
manifested  a  tendency  to  return 
to  evangelical  principles.  Speak- 
ing of  what  orthodoxy  has,  in  which 
the  Unitarians  are  deficient,  he 
says: 

<*lt  understands  tho  meaninf  of  the 
Gofpel,  a»  differing  from  tho  law,  better 
tban  we  do,  and  seea  its  special  adapta* 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  sinner,  as  we 
bave  not  generally  apprehended  it.  It 
•ees  that  God  actually  carae  into  the 
world  in  Christ,  in  Awing  a  new  Ufo-ele* 
vent,  commencing  a  new  movement,  be- 

E'nning  a  new  series  of  influences, 
ence  it  perceives  that  Christianity  is 
really  a  iupematoral  gift,  coming  from 
above  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
that  tbos0  who  receive  it  are  actually 
born  into  a  higher  life.  Thus  it  trans- 
forms duty  into  love  ;  instead  of  a  con- 
scientiouB  effort  to  do  right,  it  creates  a 
grateful  effeotion,  which  earries  us  for- 
ward, as  the  advancing  tide  bears  a  navy 
on  its  bosom.  It  animates  man  with  the 
power  of  faith  in  unseen  and  eternal 
things,  and  so  gives  an  energy  and  force 
which  no  merely  earthly  oonsideratioos 
can  produce." — p.  21. 

In  accordance  with  these  views, 
Mr.  Ckrke  seems  to  have  more 
sympathy  with  the  orthodox  sects, 
than  with  some  Unitarians,  and  we 
should  be  less  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  has  renounced  Unitarianism  and 
embraced  fully  the  doctrines  of 
Christ^sttupreme  divinity  and  aton- 
ing sacrifice,  than  to  learn  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  prayer  meeting 
and  ceased  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  '^  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
There  is  a  relation  between  the  doc- 
tnnes  of  Christianity,  each  requiring 


the  others  as  its  complement,  and 
all  so  arranged  that  the  absence  o£ 
any  one  is  seen  in  the  manifesl  inii> 
perfection  of  the  system. 

Having  embraced  certain  funda* 
mental  truths  of  the  Gospel — if  in- 
deed he  has  embraced  them  with 
his  heart — he  will  not  rest  until  he 
has  discovered  the  whole  sisterhood 
of  Christian  doctrines.  The  exer* 
cise  of  a  living  faith  in  any  one 
truth  of  revelation,  involves  tlmt  do* 
ing  of  the  will  of  God,  to  which 
the  promise—*-^'  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine"-*-i8  made. 

Of  this  discourse  we  can  say  with* 
out  qualification  that  it  compares 
favorably  in  point  of  ability  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  Americaa 
pulpit.  In  truthfulness  it  excels 
many  sermons  of  louder  pretensions 
to  orthodoxy,  abounding  with  free, 
earnest  and  profound  thoughts,  and 
containing  but  little,  from  which  we 
are  obliged  entirely  to  dissent. 

The  title  indicates  the  author's 
plan.  He  treats  of  the  Church, 
first,  historieally ;  then,  Gritically; 
then,  prospectively. 

He  passes  in  review  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  church,  its  organiza- 
tion, and  the  corruption  which  suo^ 
ceeded  the  primitive  age. 

We  have  room  for  a  single  ex- 
tract only,  on  one  of  these  points. 

"  The  organization  of  the  early  chnrch 
was  partly  adopted  from  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish synacogae  worship,  and  was  partlj 
originated  as  any  nedessity  occasioned 
it.'^~p.  8. 

•"  We  see,  in  this  instance/'  ^the  etes- 
tion  of  the  seven  deacons,  Acts  vi,)  <'  how 
gradually  the  organization  of  the  earif 
Church  arose.  It  was  not  fixed  immata- 
hly  from  the  first  in  canons  and  rubrics 
by  the  apostles — but  each  part  of  it  cama 
when  it  was  wanted,  and  was  based  on 
the  reason  of  each  partieuJar  case,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  the  whole 
mttltitude. 

•*  Soch  was  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
iissi    simple  itf^lts  organization,  noble  to 
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ili  aim,  Mk  of  a  jMoibiHid  lift  «iid  aa  ii&- 
tnense  eaefj|y.  lu  only  creed  was  faith 
in  Christ  Its  organization  was  flexible, 
•litarging  as  its  wants  were  multiplied. 
It  was  a  Itving,  kjTiog,  and  working 
Chareh.'*-.p.  9. 

'  Coming  down  to  our  own  times, 
he  speaks  of  the  two  mam  tenden- 
cies which  **  have  resulted  from  the 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  one  a 
backward  tendency  toward  Roman- 
ism, the  other  a  forward  tendency 
toward  a  greater  individualism.  * 
The  tendency  toward  Romanism, 
he  regards  "  as  only  an  eddy  in  the 
stream  of  the  church's  progress  ;** 
and  the  tendency  to  a  greater  indi- 
vidualism he  ascribes  to  the  indif- 
ference  of  the  church  to  the  claims 
of  humanity.  , 

In  the  last  division  of  his  dis- 
course, Mr.  Clarke  treats  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  church  of  the^  future. 
He  believes  that  the  church  w  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  this  church 
in  his  opinion  will  take  "  into  itself 
as  independent  but  harmonizing  ele- 
ments all  the  tendenceis  which  now 
appear  embodied  in  different  sects.'* 
Each  sect  will  recognize  in  others 
some  qualities  in  which  it  is  itself 
deficient;  and  they  will  all  come 
together  on  the  broad  ground  of  a 
common  Christianity  without  requir- 
ing of  each  other  a  concession  or 
compromise  of  their  particular  ideas. 
Guided  by  this  spirit,  he  thinks, 
the  future  church  will  receive  into 
itself  the  three  leading  parties  of  his 
own  community — the  Orthodox,  the 
Unitarians,  and  the  Spiritualists. 
Having  stated  in  a  passage  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  page  418, 
what  orthodoxy  has  in  which  Unita- 
rians are  deficient,  he  speaks  in  the 
following  terms,  of  what  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  defects  of  ortho- 
doxy— defects  which  he  thinks  the 
Unitarian  movement  was  sent  to  sup- 
ply: 

<*  Orthodoxy  uodervalues  man's  nature 
and  capacities;  exalting  the  8on,  it  does 
not  wurship  the  Father;  it  does  not  see 
€h>d  in  Nature,  Ood  in  History,  God  in 
IVfrndABOcu    It  creaiea  a  fervent  pieQF, 


biu  U  defioiaat  in  eonacieationgpflsa,  im 
truthfulness,  in  a  regard  for  man  as  man. 
Unitarianism,  with  all  its  defects,  can 
teach  Orthodoxy  a  lesson.  If  k  leanis  , 
of  Orthodoxy  to  see  God  in  Chriat,  it  may 
teach  it  to  see  man  in  Christ.  It  may 
teach  it  humanity  while  it  leama  juety, 
may  teach  it  conscientiousness  while  'it 
learna  penilenee  and  iaMi.  And  if  that 
seems  a  small  matter,  remember  that 
Christianity  did  not  differ  from  previous 
religions  by  creating  a  more  fervent  piety 
90  much  as  in  creatinga  deeper  and  purer 
humanity.*' — pp.  91, 92. 

He  then  declares,  that  the  Trans- 
cendental or  Spiritual  movement  of 
our  day  must  be  received  by  the 
comprehensive  church  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  It  will  be  received,  not  for  itF  denials 
or  negations,  but  for  its  noble  sight  of  an 
infinite  worth  in  man,  of  a  divine  power 
in  the  human  aoul.  Man,  trampled  into 
the  earth  by  the  crushing  heel  of,  the  ty- 
rant, is  liAed  up  and  placed  a  little  lowtjr 
than  the  angels  as  soon  as  God's  ideas  are 
found  in  him.  That  God  is  now  in  the 
world,  that  he  is  ready  to  inspire  us  by 
his  Spirit,  that  he  is  uniformly  near,  tlia 
light  within  us,  the  life  of  our  life — these 
are  the  teachings  of  transcendentalism, 
ibr  the  sake  of  which  we  can  easily  over- 
look its  extravagant  opposition  to  mira- 
cles, and  what  seems  to  mo  its  unreason- 
able denial  of  the  supernatural  element 
in  history." — p.  22. 

All  these  classes  of  professed 
Christians  Mr.  Clarke  expects  will 
yet  stand  together  on  a  common  plat- 
form ;  and  that  platform  he  declares 
to  be,  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Master. 

We  have  thus  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  main  ideas  of  this 
able  discourse.  We  have  abstained 
from  criticism,  intending  to  present 
our  own  views  on  the  leading  topics, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
they  accord  with  those  of  the  au- 
thor, and  in  what  respects  we  differ 
from  him. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
his  views  of  the  origin  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  church.  We 
hold  with  him,  that  when  the  church 
came,  "  it  came  as  a  necessity.  The 
Apostles  and  disciples  did  not  found 
a  church,  but  found  themselves  in  a 
church.  They  were  driven  togeth- 
er   by  outward  persecution — they 
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were  drawD  together  by  an  hiward 
impulse.''  Of  course  the  church 
exists  as  a  neoessarj  form  of  Chris- 
tianity— agreeably  to  the  expectation 
and  will  of  the  Master.  It  is  a 
brotherhood,  united  by  a  common 
faith,  by  common  attachments,  by 
common  hopes  and  aims — in  one 
word,  by  a  common  character,  a 
apirit  of  obedience  to  God.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  to  look  into  the 
New  Testament  for  ecclesiastical 
canons.  The  osly  rules  of  church 
order  are  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  binding  force  of  which 
extends  to  the  church  just  as  it  ex- 
tends to  all  human  relations.  These 
principles  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  terms,  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  Bvery  member  of  the 
association  is  to  be  the  judge  of  his 
own  duty,  and  to  be  free  in  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  his  faith. 
Every  member  is  to  be  equal  to 
every  other,  precisely  like  the  citi- 
zens of  a  Republic ;  and  the  rights 
of  office  are  likewise  to  be  conferred 
by  popular  vote,  and  held  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  community.  Every 
member  is  to  be  a  brother — as  a 
brother  to  give  and  receive  advice 
and  admonition — as  a  brother  to  bear 
his  part  of  the  common  burdens — as 
a  brother  to  promote  the  common 
good  and  the  good  of  each  individual 
in  particular.  These  principles  are  a 
sufficient  guide  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. Any  rules  or  by-laws,  not  in- 
consistent with  them,  may  be  law- 
fully adopted.  These  principles 
were  regarded  in  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  "  each  part  of 
which  came  when  it  was  wanted, 
and  was  based  on  the  reason  of  each 
particular  case,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  assent  of  the  whole  multi- 
tude.'* They  would  have  been  dis- 
regarded and  transgressed,  if,  as  in 
after  ages,  the  church  had  been 
constituted  with  a  hierarchy,  invest- 
ed with  the  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  power.  For  such  a  con- 
stitution conflicts  with  all  these  prin- 
oiples,  being  utterly  sobverstve  of 


lUierty,  equality  an*  fraternity—^ 
vesting  the  Christian,  not  of  rights 
conferred  by  rubrics  and  canons^ 
for  none  such  were  known  in  the 
Apostolic  church,  but  of  liberty  to 
serve  Grod,  as  a  free  and  equal 
member  of  the  Christian  family. 

Every  other  view  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  Christian  church,  is  sec- 
tarian and  exclusive ;  this  is  catho- 
lic and  comprehensive.  It  leaves 
each  association  of  believers  to  fol- 
low its  own  sense  of  duty  in  respect 
to  discipline  and  government,  with 
no  other  authoritative  guide  than  the 
nature  of  Christianity  itself.  It  re- 
cognizes every  suoh  association, 
formed  for  the  observance  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  as  a  visible  church 
of  Christ,  whatever  may  be  its  par- 
ticular organization-— whether  its 
government  is  lay  or  clerical ; 
whether  monarchical,  aristocratic  or 
popular.  While  it  maintains,  that 
the  organization  of  the  church  ought 
to  be  conformed  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  it 
does  not  pronounce  a  difierent  or- 
ganization fatal  to  the  being  of  a 
church.  It  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  a  church,  that  the 
members  composing  it  should  be  a 
free  and  equal  brotherhood.  A 
church  does  not  cease  to  be  a  church 
by  being  divested  of  some  of  its 
rights. 

This  view  of  the  church  of  the 
future  admits  and  encourages  the 
intercourse  of  the  various  local 
churches  of  all  truly  Christian  sects. 
The  interchange  of  ministerial  ser- 
vices, fellowship  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel,  mutual  advice  and 
admonition,  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance in  distress,  with  tokens  of  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  sister 
churches  ;  all  indeed  that  constitutes 
the  visible  communion  of  saints,  both 
between  individuals  and  churches  i 
are  provided  for  in  this  platform. 

If  these  views  of  the  church  "  as 
it  ought  to  be"  are  sound,  the  "  new 
birth"  is  indispensable  to  every  step 
of  progress  towafd  its  rsalisatioii. 
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To  JQSt  the  tttteBt  in  wfaksh  the  work 
of  human  renovation  by  faith  in 
Christ,  advances,  in  the  sects  and  in 
the  worid,  will  the  way  be  prepared 
for  the  chnreh  of  the  future.  But  the 
^ety  of  that  day  must  be  of  a  higter 
order  than  is  common  among  us, 
characterized  by  larger  views  of 
truth  and  by  a  quick  discernment 
and  cordial  recognition  of  the  iinea* 
ments  of  the  divine  image  in  whom- 
soever they  may  appear.  That  true 
liberality  of  mind  which  receives 
cordially  ^^  him  that  is  weak  in  the 
fisiith,^'  because  he  is  in  the  faith,  not- 
withstanding  his  errors  and  imper* 
fections,  must  reign  in  all  the  sects 
before  the  universal  visible  chnreh 
can  enter  into  the  world.  But  in  the 
meantime  every  new  convert  to  this 
truly  Christian  Catholicism  will,  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean,  supply  a  part 
of  the  grand  result. 

We  concur  also  in  our  Author's 
views  of  the  Christian  ministry  as 
we  understand  them. 

"I  think,"  he  sajrs,  "that  io  the  Fu- 
ture Church  the  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity  will  altogether  cease,  fiir  tfaie  dis- 
tinction does  not  belong  to  Christianity, 
but  was  inaported  into  it  from  Judaism. 
In  the  early  Church  all  were  clergy  and 
all  laity,  all  priests  and  ell  people.  By 
one  spirit  all  had  been  baptised  into  one 
body,  and  no  clerical  order  is  intimated. 
The  Church  had  its  officers  as  any  asso- 
ciation must,  but  these  officers  did  not 
form  a  class  or  clerisy.  The  Clergy- 
Cburcb  mast  be  changed  into  the  Church 
of  the  People,  before  the  members  can 
feel  their  individual  responsibility  for  the 
total  action  of  the  body.  The  ministry, 
worabip,  and  preaching  will  remain,  but 
the  Church  will  not  be  built  on  the  min- 
istry but  the  ministry  on  the  Church.*' 

This  is  very  true,  and  very  im- 
portant to  the  establishment  of  the 
church  universal  upon  the  basis  of 
liberty,  equality  aiui  fraternity. 

It  was  manifestly  the  intention 
of  Christ  that  his  Gospel  should  be 
spread  over  the  world  by  "  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching."  At  first  ev- 
ery disciple  was  a  preacher.  Many 
who  had  no  office  in  the  church, 
were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
pfophecy^  or  kispiied  with  a  pireter- 


naCural  abiHty  to  instruct  and  exhort 
their  feltour  worshipers.  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  or  traveling  preach^ 
ers,  were  divinely  commissioned,  or 
chosen  by  others,  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  unevangeliaMd.  It  wai 
deemed  a  matter  of  importance  in 
the  local  churches,  that  the  elders, 
or  executive  officers,  should  also  be 
distinguished  by  their  ability  to  teaeb 
the  people.  This  was  rather  a  desira* 
ble  than  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  their  office,  because  the 
functions  of  ruling  and  teaching 
when  discharged  with  ability  by  the 
same  person,  had  on  that  acoount 
more  weight  and  efficacy. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  offices 
of  teaching  and  ruling  became  in- 
dissolubly  connected.  The  age  of 
miraculous  gifts  passed  away,  and 
the  necessity  arose  of  a  ministry 
officially  devoted  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  word.  The  mental 
discipline  of  education,  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
now  required  to  supply  the  place  of 
inspiration ;  and  as  the  preacher 
could  no  longer  rely  on  a  direct 
afflatus  of  the  Spirit,  he  could  ad- 
equately inculcate  the  will  of  God, 
ODiy  by  giving  himself  wboHy  to  the 
work.  The  Christian  ministry  is, 
therefore,  a  body  of  men  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, in  accordance  with  the  same  law 
of  want  and  necessity  which  gave 
existence  to  the  deaconship,  for  a 
time  to  the  office  df  deaconness,  and 
to  every  other  part  of  the  churches 
organization.  Our  Author  therefore 
well  says,  that  "  the  ministry,  wor- 
ship and  preaching  will  remain"  in 
the  church  of  the  future.  But  as  in 
primitive  times,  ^Mhe  church  will 
not  be  built  on  the  ministry,  but  the 
ministry  on  the  church."  The  min- 
istry will  exist  for  the  church ;  not 
the  church  for  the  ministry.  The 
church  will  have  ministers  because 
she  needs  them  for  her  own  growth 
in  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  for 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
ChristiaD  min»ters  will  as  pasto» 
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hvrt  ofiekt  fKitborkyf  a»  did  the 
Mon  of  the  pritrntive  Ihureh ;  ftod 
tt»  pf^ackiMB,  they  will  have  great 
pMrsonal  infltteQce,  coneapoadiiig 
wkh  the  purity  of  their  Uvea,  and 
the  ability  aod  faithfulnesa  of  their 
pabUe  inetmctiooa.  But  ibey  will 
oot  be  lorda  over  God^s  hMitage* 
They  will  neither  have  the  power 
aor  the  diapoeitioa  lo  legislate  for 
Ihe  churoh.  They  will  have  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Apostles 
when  they  called  for  the  election  of 
oficers  to  take  charge  of  the  chari- 
ties of  the  church,  so  that  they 
might  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
preaching  oi  the  word.  They  wili 
aae,  as  in  civil  afiairs  the  nations 
seem  likely  to  learn  afler  the  sad 
eipeiienee  of  centuries  of  mis-gov* 
ernment,  that  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  demand  that 
they  should  be  governed  agreeably 
to  ^e  principles  of  liberty^  equality 
and  fraternity. 

We  may  pass  over  the  division 
of  the  discourse  which  relates  to  the 
ohureh  as  it  is,  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  we  believe  the  Author 
has  conceded  too  much  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  '^  religious  men"  who 
*'  think  that  churches  are  of  no  use  ;. 
that  they  rather  hinder  than  help  the 
oause  of  humanity."  He  admits 
that  there  is  too  much  foundation 
for  this  charge,  and  accounts  for  it 
by  saying  that  ^^  the  church,  in  past 
times,  has  thought  its  especkil  busi- 
ness to  be  to  promote  piety,  not  to 
pirofnote  humanity."  We  should 
aay,  that  both  the  piety  and  human- 
ity of  the  church  have  hitherto  beeo^ 
loo  defeetive  and  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  effects  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  not  a  want  of  jurt  views 
of  the  nature  of  religion,  as  consist* 
iog  in  the  love  of  man  as  well  as 
of  God^  but  the  feebleness  of  love 
itself,  to  which  these  sad  practical 
deliaqoences  are  to  be  ascribed.  So 
ftir  M  our  observation  has  extended 
we  have  found  piety  and  humanity, 
the  love  of  Grod  and  man,  united, 
iSsr  more  frequently  thaa  i 


Tbeto  are  it  is  tioe  a  fsw  tioisy  re- 
formers in  New  England,  not  con* 
nected  wKh  the  visible  chujnch  ;  but 
in  the  late  movaments,  as  well  as  is 
all  previous  measures  for  meliora* 
ting  the  condition  of  man,  the 
Christian  ministiy  and  Churefa  faarfr 
ivmisbed  nine-tenths  of  the  effiKtive 
influence.  Who  are  the  advocates 
of  temperance,  of  pea^e,  and  of 
fireedom,  on  whom  reliance  is  ebtef- 
ly  to  be  placed  for  self-denying  ef» 
forts  in  their  behalf.^  A  few  men 
of  no  religious  faith,  like  Jeflferson 
and  Franklin,  and  some  of  our  own 
day,  are  entitled  to  gratitude  for 
their  sacrifices  for  humanity.  But 
what,  we  ask,  would  beeome  of  the 
cause  of  human  improvement,  if  it- 
were  \e^  without  the  aid  of  th» 
church,  to  the  sole  advocacy  of  those 
who  denounce  that  body  as  the  bul* 
wark  of  war  and  slavery,  and  every 
other  time-honored  abuse?  We 
think  but  one  answer  oan  be  given 
to  this  question.  Many  members 
of  the  church  have  doubtless  given 
too  much  occasion  for  the  charge  of 
inhumanity— •hot  the  world  without 
is  far  more  deservitiff  of  the  charge. 
The  church  is  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill ;  and  all  her  defects  are  at  once 
visible.  Her  professions  make  her 
inconsistences  more  glaring.  But 
with  all  her  faults,  she  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  accord  in  every  re- 
spect with  our  author^s  views  of  the 
church  of  the  future.  This  church, 
he  thinks,  will  admit  of  variety  in 
its  rites  and  forms ;  some  parts  of 
it  observing  the  simplicity  of  the 
Quaker  and  others  the  most  impos- 
ing rituals.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  disttnction  between  clergy 
and  laity  will  entirely  cease,  ai^ 
that  the  clergy-church  will  be 
changed  into  the  church  of  the  peo-. 
pie.  He  does  not  expect  thai  the 
sects  will  all  be  merged  in  ene; 
nor  that  they  will  nnite  on  any  nar- 
row groned,  or  upon  any  oompee- 
mise  or  concession  of  theit  pailieii* 
kK  jdea&    He  ttek^  if  we  wii^a^ 
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•ttaid  him,  that  «U  the  seets  of  to*- 
day  will  oomioud  to  exist,  boMing 
their  peeotiarittes,  bm  regarding 
each  other  at  entitled  to  respect  and 
hfotberly  ati^ction,  and  forming  to- 
gether one  eharoh  universal,  b^MMJ 
by  no  other  tie  than  a  oomnion  faith 
in  Christ,  bat  living  in  actual  fellow- 
ship in  Cbriatian  privileffos  and  eo- 
operatiog  in  all  benevdeat  enter- 
prises. In  aceordance  with  these 
views,  he  expects  to  see  the  Ortho- 
dox,  the  Unitarians,  and  theSpiritiral- 
ists,  all  in  close  fellowship,  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  article.  '^  Faith  in 
Christ,"  he  says,  *'  is'  the  bond  of 
union — the  one  article  of  the 
churches  creed"  No  matter  what 
else  is  professed;  bo  matter  how 
this  is  understood;  whoever  ^^ae* 
eepts  Christ  as  the  Master,  stands 
en  the  foundation,  and  is  within  the 
limits  ai  the  true  church." 

How  fkr  we  dissent  from  these 
views,  in  which  we  concur  in  part, 
will  appear  upon  a  brief  statement 
of  our  own  views.  We  use  the 
word  church,  to  denote  ( 1)  the  whole 
body  of  true  Christians;  (8)  all 
who  appear  to  be  Christians ;  and 
(3)  any  body  credibly  profess- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  associated  for 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances. In  the  first  case  it  denotes 
the  universal  invisible  church;  in 
the  second,  the  universal  visible 
churoh — both  of  which  are  unorgan- 
ized bodies — and  in  the  third  case, 
an  organised  society,  the  members 
of  which  are  in  express  covenant 
with  each  other,  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  creed.  We  hold  that  the 
imiversal  visible  church  embraces 
all  who  in  any  way  make  themselves 
known  as  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
notwithstanding  they  may  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  important 
pomts,  and  may  not  be  enrolled  in 
any  kicai  churah.  He  is  a  member 
of  this  church  who  makes  himself 
appear  to  other  ChristiaDs,  to  be  a 
Christian.  As  such  he  is  entitled  to 
certaiu  pfivileges ;  to  be  veeogniMd 
h^  kit  teednea  as  a  CauristiaB,  and 


ta  be  received  to  their  commanion  at 
the  table  of  Christ.  Believing  him 
to  be  a  Christian,  they  have  no  right, 
on  any  pretence,  to  treat  him  as  an 
infidel.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
such  heterodoxy  in  faith,  or  of  sueh 
ufiohristkn  conduct,  as  destroys  their 
oonfidefu:e  in  his  piety,  that  they 
can  lawiiilly  debar  him  from  ths 
table  of  Christ.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  be  received,  as  our  author  may 
be  understood  to  teach,  merely  be« 
cause  he  (professes  faith  in  Christ, 
but,  if  at  alK  because  he  shows  htm< 
self  by  some  satisfactory  marks,  to 
be  a  true  believer  in  Christ — a  truly 
regenerate  person — ^penitent  and 
obedient  He  may  be  lawfully  re* 
jected  if  he  professes  the  highest 
style  of  orthodoxy,  with  no  better 
evidence  of  Christian  character. 
The  only  question  is,  Is  he  a  true 
Christian. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to 
comprehend  our  idea  of  the  church 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  universal 
visible  church — the  unorganized 
aggregate  of  all  open  confessors  of 
Christ,  in  mutual  fellowship-^tender^ 
ly  respecting  each  others'  differ* 
ences— cooperating  in  every  labor 
of  humanity  and  love^ — and  gradu- 
ally assimilating  more  and  more  to- 
ward unity  in  faith  and  practice* 
The  points  in  which  they  diflfer  may 
continue,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  ar^ 
range  them  in  independent  and  dis- 
similar organizations,  but  these  dif> 
ferences  will  no  longer  disturb  their 
harmony,  and  the  tendency  wiH 
constantly  be  to  throw  what  is  trivial 
more  and  more  into  the  shade>,  anti 
to  correct  the  serious  errors  of  all 
parties. ' 

it  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks 
that  we  reject  the  idea  of  a  compre* 
hensive  ehorch,  having  a  creed 
made  up  of  patches  from  the  ^s* 
tems  of  all  the  difierent  sects.  Th^ 
idea  that  each  sect  is  a  special 
previdenee,  designed  to  supply  some 
deicieney  in  the  other  sects,  seems 
to  us  laaeiful  enough  to  challenge 
tbe  easiest  credc^i^--40D  ianeiful  to 
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W  gm?e]y  put  farft  as  a  probabtitty. 
It  is  true  of  sects,  as  k  is  of  all 
things,  that  they  exist  by  divine 
permission,  for  some  sufficient  rea- 
son ;  and  the  reason  in  a  partioular 
ease  may  be  the  one  alledged ;  but 
to  affirm  it  as  a  general  principle  of 
the  providential  government -of  God, 
without  the  shadow  of  evidence,  is 
preposterous.  A  becoming  sense 
of  jour  own  liability  to  error,  with  a 
charitable  reapect  for  other  Chris* 
tiaas,  will  lead  us  to  examine  their 
opinions  with  candor,  if  possible  to 
discover  in  them  something  in  which 
we  are  deficient  This  is  the  course 
which  has  beea  recommended  in 
cNir  pages,  as  fitted  to  enlarge  the 
ofaart^  of  all  Christians,  and  ulti- 
laately  to  unite  all  in  that  universal, 
visible  brotherhood  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  But  this  has  no  re- 
semblance to  a  church  comprehen« 
sive  enough  to  take  in  *^  all  the  ten- 
dencies which  now  appear  embodied 
in  the  different  sects."  In  our  opin- 
ion the  church  of  the  future  will 
comprehend  as  many  of  all  sects, 
and  of  no  sect,  as  are  visibly  true 
believers  in  Christ ;  and  will  exclude 


all  •th«m  of  all  seets.  And  tl» 
members  of  this  church  will  not  go 
to  the  sects  for  their  creed,  except 
as  helps  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  to  which  the  final  ap» 
peal  will  always  be  made.  In  tlmt 
day,  the  Orthodox,  the  Unitarians, 
and  the  Spiritualists,  whom  our  au- 
thor expects  to  see  in  one  fold,  will 
not, one  and  all,  be  likely  |o  retain  the 
same  creeds  which  now  distinguish 
them ;  and  even  if  they  continue  as. 
they  are  unchanged,  those  only  who 
show  themselves  to  be  ^^  living  epis- 
tles of  Christ,"  will  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  great  household  of 
faith,  the  universal  visible  church. 
In  thus  intimating  and  perhaps 
showing  a  difference  of  opinion  from 
onr  author,  on  some  points,  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  fully  under- 
stand him,  or  that  he  really  expects 
or  desires  that  Christians  may  be- 
conoe  so  latitudinarian  as  to  embrace 
an  eclectic  system  of  doctrines, 
drawn  from  all  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom. We  would  rather  believe  thai 
hk  meaning  is  more  accordant  with 
the  views  of  the  subject  expressed 
by  us  in  this  article. 


CHURCH   MUSIC. 


It  may  be  said  in  reference  to 
all  important  subjects,  theoretical 
and  practical,  that  the  neglect  or 
violation  of  a  single  fundamental 
principle,  will  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences.  Let  us  suppose  in 
morals  for  instance,  that  in  all  ex« 
treme  cases,  the  difference  between 
ialsehood  and  veracity,  may  be  safe- 
ly disregarded,  and  we  undermine 
at  once  all  the  foundations  of  social 
happiness.  Or  let  us  in  religion  be 
governed  more  by  inward  impulses 
Uuui  by  the  written  word ;  or  let  us 
be  guided  by  the  traditions  of  men 
or  by  the  prevailing  customs  of  so- 
ciety, to  the  neglect  of  a  surer  stan- 
dard of  duty,  and  we  shall  not  laU 


to  be    led    into    serious  practical 
errors. 

What  if  in  the  mechanic  arts,  we 
were  to  set  aside  the  principle  of 
the  lever  or  the  screw  in  our  calcu* 
latioBs?  What  would  become  of 
the  whole  system  of  modem  as- 
tronomy, if  we  were  to  disregard 
the  attraction  of  gravity?  What 
if  in  literature  we  were  to  observe 
no  dbtinction  between  history  and 
romance?  or  in  oratory,  wen  te 
suppose  no  difference  between  dra- 
matic pcFSonation  and  the  life-giv- 
ing appeals  of  forensic  or  palpit 
eloquence?  Any  one  mistake  of 
the  kind  would  serve  to  vitiate  all 
oitr  teaehiogs  in  i^gai  to  lbs  aub* 
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jeet  to  which  it  should  relate,  and 
iBTolve  us  in  the  inazes  of  practical 
error. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  mistake 
io  reference  to  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious soDg,  will  enable  us  to  under* 
stand  more  clearly  what  is  required 
of  us  in  regard  to  church  music; 
and  characterize  with  some  certain* 
ty,  the  leading  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  part  of 
our  public  worship. 
.  Whoever  attentively  compares 
the  scriptural  teachings  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  praise,  with  what  he 
usually  notices  in  our  religious  as- 
semblies, will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  the  style. 
Praise,  as  it  appears  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  hallowed,  and  delightful 
employment  It  is  the  work  of 
saints  below,  and  the  joy  of  angels 
and  glorified  spirits  above.  But 
praise  in  our  religious  assemblies  is 
often  a  matter  of  frigid  indifierence 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  unprofit- 
able sentimentality  on  the  other. 
The  reading  of  a  hymn  from  the 
pulpit  secures  devout  attention  ;  but 
when  afterwards  the  same  hymn  is 
sung,  the  music  either  disturbs  our 
meditations  by  its  rudeness  or  in- 
appropriateness,  or  it  attracts  to- 
wards itself  a  large  measure  of  that 
attention  which  is  due  to  the  subject 
How  seldom  do  we  realize  in  our 
experience,  anything  like  that  de- 
gree of  devotional  interest  which 
the  Scriptures  warrant  us  in  antici- 
pating? 

For  this  there  must  be  some  spe- 
cific cause.  What  is  it  ?  We  shall 
he  referred  perhaps  to  the  low  state 
of  religion  in  the  churches ;  to  that 
low  standard  of  piety  which  pre- 
vails among  us.  But  if  this  were 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
might  we  not  expect  to  witness  a 
Qorresponding  defect  m  public 
prayer?  Praise  and  prayer,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  to  regard 
as  equally  solemn  andspiritual ;  but 
while  the  former  has  sadly  degen- 
erated—degenerated, we  might  al- 
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most  say,  to  a  mere  piece  of  formal- 
ism— the  latter  retains  much  of  its 
true  character  and  influence. 

Look  for  one  moment  at  the  ele- 
vated character  of  our  consecrated 
themes  of  song — themes,  many  of 
which  would  tremble  upon  the  lips 
of  social  prayer!  Do  we  generally 
feel  in  song  the  full  import  of  what 
we  are  uttering?  Do  we  feel  in 
any  measure  as  Isaiah  did,  when 
we  sing,  *^  holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts?''  Or  when  we  ex- 
claim— 

**  Let  all  die  powers  widiin  me  ioin 
la  work  and  worship  so  divine, 

do  we  really  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  speaking  truth  in  devout  sincerity 
as  we  do  in  prayer  ? 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged, 
that  a  young  and  rising  nation  will 
not  be  given  to  musical  pursuits  like 
nations  which  are  older.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  mu- 
sic in  every  other  department  of 
the  art  among  us,  is  found  to  do  its 
appropriate  office.  The  music  of 
the  field,  the  parlor,  the  concert 
room,  and  the  oratorio,  is  continual- 
ly rising  in  interest  and  improving 
in  quality.  Even  in  the  church  we 
witness  in  many  places,  much  artis- 
tical  improvement,  while  in  regard 
to  spirituality,  the  delusion  contin- 
ues, and  perhaps  increases. 

But,  again,  we  are  often  told  that 
there  is  much  want  of  knowledge 
and  discrimination — that  ministers 
and  leading  members  of  the  church 
treat  the  subject  with  neglect — that 
singers  are  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  the  most  refractory  and  un- 
manageable. These  things,  however, 
are  but  the  resiUl  of  some  specific 
cause— not  that  cause  itself.  The 
question  returns :  Why  this  de- 
ficiency in  knowledge  and  disorimi* 
nation,  and  this  indifierence  to  a 
subject  of  such  moment  ?  and  why 
this  contentious  and  unruly  spirit  in 
those  who  conduct  the  exercises  of 
praise  in  Christian  assemblies  ?  The 
present  age  is  not  deficient  in  intel- 
lect, susceptibility,  or  practical  dis- 
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cerament ;  and  there  it  nething  i« 
the  divindy  constituted  office  of 
praise  which  should  tempt  us  to  the 
indulgence  of  ill  temper. 

There  is  ooe  consideration  which 
is  adapted  to  throw  much  light  on 
tfie  subject.  It  is  this :  The  nature 
of  praise^  cotnpared  with  other  re« 
ligious  exercises,  embraces  one  re- 
markable, inherent  peculiarity.  It 
professes  to  associate  intimately 
with  the  fervor  of  devotion,  the 
pleasures  of  cultivated  taste.  Preach* 
ing  and  exhortation  are  clad  in  the 
manliness  of  plain  and  simple  prose. 
Prayer  employs  a  diction  humble 
and  subdued  ;  but  praise  as  a  special 
instrument  of  enforcing  religious 
truth  and  guiding  our  heavenward 
aspirations,  proposes  to  address  us 
at  once  with  the  attractions  of  poe- 
try, and  the  eloquence  of  impassion- 
ed song. 

This  striking  peculiarity,  intended 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  no 
doubt,  as  a  means  of  quickening 
and  elevating  our  devotions,  be- 
comes through  human  infirmity,  the 
direct  means  of  hindering  ihem. 
The  reason  is,  we  seize  upon  the 
the  pleasures  of  taste  as  the  princi- 
pal object  before  us,  and  bestow  up- 
on that  the  exclusive  labor  of  culti- 
vation. The  more  these  pleasures 
are  heightened  by  art,  without  re- 
ligious training,  and  the  more  attrac- 
tive they  become,  the  more  they 
absorb  our  attention,  even  in  the 
house  of  Grod,  much  as  if  we  were 
sitting  in  a  music  room  br  a  concert 
hall.  This  experience  occasions 
disappointment  to  the  more  consci- 
entious performers,  who  one  by  one 
desert  the  practice  room  and  the 
choir,  as  affording  no  growth  ia 
grace  and  no  religious  enjoyment. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  as  the 
music  becomes  more  artistic  in 
character,  it  falls  more  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  claims  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion. Such  exclusive  attention  to  art, 
while  it  defeats  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations ol'  the  church,  afturda 


peculiar  gmtiiicatkN]  to  the  thoughts 
less,  the  gay,  and  the  worldly ;  who 
censure  the  church  for  its  growing 
indifierence  to  the  subject. 

This  disappointment  (ktally  die* 
cottfages  many  devout  minds.  They 
cannot  speak  against  the  inherent 
excellence  of  religious  song,  wit  hoot 
speakhig  against  the  Bible  ;  and  are 
therefore  silent.  Bat  they  can  act 
in  accordance  with  their  own  painfiii 
experience,  and  imagine  themselves 
justified  in  treating  the  subject  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  with  practical 
neglect  They  perceive  not  the 
cause  of  failure ;  and  as  a  strange 
fiitatity  seems  to  attend  their  efforts, 
they  sink  in  discouragennent  and  re- 
main deaf  to  all  questions  respecting 
their  responsibility.  This  state  c^ 
thtngB  is  of)en  thought  to  admit  of 
BO  explanation  and  no  remedy. 

But  do  we  qot  perceive  in  these 
fects,  the  neglect  of  a  most  irnpor* 
tant  principle  ?  Is  it  not  an  error 
that  all  our  teachings  and  rehearsals 
of  church  music  have  reference  to 
the  manner  without  respect  to  the 
apiril  of  praise  ?  This  spirit  wiH 
aot  be  found  to  spring  up  spontane* 
oudy  in  the  midst  of  laborious  drill- 
*mgs  apon  the  rudiments  of  notation 
and  style.  The  thing  is  impoesible. 
As  soon  might  we  expect  the  true 
spirit  of  religious  exhortation,  to 
awake  ui^bidden,  in  the  class-rooM 
of  the  elocutionist,  whose  sole  object 
should  be  to  communicate  by  exer^ 
cises  upon  sacred  words,  a  knowl* 
edge  of  his  favorite  art.  Every  stu- 
dent in  theology  knows  that  the  dead- 
ening influence  of  such  exercises 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  watch- 
fulness and  prayer.  The  exercises  m 
themselves  are  useful — bat  their  ten- 
dency is  to  cultivate  oratory  rather 
than  produce  unction— and  if  these 
were  to  constitute  the  e^trf  prepara- 
tion fbr  the  delivery  of  a  sermon, 
they  would  not  fea\  to  drive  the  last 
vestiges  of  feeling  f^rom  the  pulpit 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  hi 
the  ordinary  prsctiee  of  psaknody* 
The  driHings  tipon  torie,  tune,  tfane^ 
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«rtieiiUHioQ,  mcceut,  emphaMs  aiid 
other  things  of  the  tort,  which  should 
bftve  been  mastered  io  childhood, 
are  io  our  adult  classes,  so  strongly 
and  so  constaoily  associated  with  the 
oonsecrated  themes  of  song,  as  to 
form  an  almost  indissoluble  conoez* 
ion.  We  aee  creatures  of  habit; 
and  in  this  way,  cannot  fail,  without 
the  intervention  of  some  other  pow« 
erful  agency,  to  bring  these  deaden* 
ing  influences  and  associations,  di- 
rectly into  the  solemn  services  of  the 
aanetuary.  Conscience  may  there 
plead  for  devotional  feeling,  but 
habit  almost  with  the  power  of  me- 
chanical necessity,  will  lead  to  dis- 
sipation of  tliought. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  rehearsals 
which  take  place  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  have  been  gained, 
must  still  maintain  the  drillings  upon 
style ;  and  the  usual  practice  is  to 
place  before  the  singers  that  music 
chiefly  which  is  new,  complicated, 
and  of  a  spirit-stirring  character. 
This  secures  a  more  punctual  atten- 
dance ai  the  rehearsals,  and  a  live- 
lier interest  in  the  exercises.  If  the 
drillings  now  are  not  so  severe  and 
constant  as  before,  still  the  mind  is 
no  less  absorbed  in  the  music, 
through  the  difliculties  and  attrac- 
tions whiph  are  presented  ;  and 
though  the  sentiments  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  sacred  text,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  wholly  to  matters  of 
taste  and  art,  and  not  to  such  as  lead 
the  heart  of  the  singer  to  commun- 
ion with  spiritual  things. 

In  music,  just  as  in  oratory,  there 
is  an  immense  diflerence  between  a 
personated  devotion  and  a  devotion 
which  is  real  and  sincere.  When 
the  prifna  donna  of  the  opera,  kneels 
and  assumes  the  language  of  sup- 
plicationf  no  one  ever  considers  her 
as  actually  engaged  in  prayer.  Her 
attitude  and  expression  may  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  exercise ; 
but  her  representation,  morally 
speaking,  has  no  more  reference  to 
real  prayer  than  grave  mimicry  has 
Io  true  devotion  of  soul.    Nor  will 


the  ooost^nt  practice  of  such  mioi- 
icry  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  prayer.  The 
tendency  of  course  will  be  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Now  the  sentimentalities  of  which 
we  speak  as  characterizing  rehear- 
sals of  religious  music,  though  not 
intended  (or  such  mimicry,  are  just 
as  distinct  from  the  real  spirit  of 
praise,  as  are  those  of  the  opera 
singer  from  the  true  spirit  of  prayer. 
We  are  not  saying  that  these  senti- 
mentalities are  necessarily  wrong, 
or  that  they  need  always  be  sup- 
pressed. But  we  say  that  they  are 
too  exclusively  artiatical ;  and,  that, 
not  being  in  any  sense  devotional 
exercises,  they  are  not  means  of 
promoting  a  spirit  of  praise.  Their 
tendency  is  to  histrionism,  rather 
than  to  devotion.  Music  cultivated 
in  this  way  with  hrtistical  success, 
has,  to  the  initiated,  many  powerful 
attractions.  Its  influence  is  some- 
times so  great  that  neither  the  per- 
formers nor  auditors  can  tell  ^'  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  are  of."  Per- 
sons thus  circumstanced,  learn  at 
length  to  flx  their  minds  so  exclu- 
sively, even  in  hours  of  devotion, 
upon  the  charms  of  the  music  and 
poetry,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room 
for  any  thing  better  than  the  mimic 
solemnity  of  musical  enthusiasm* 
In  a  multitude  of  cases,  however, 
these  influences  are  not  exerted,  for 
the  expression  of  the  music  is  so  at 
variance  with  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  hymn  as  to  savor  more 
of  the  ambition  of  the  practice- room, 
than  of  the  solemnities  of  public 
worship. 

We  have  generally  a  fair  exhibi- 
tion of  church  music  jn  those  places 
where  there  is  some  amount  of  cul- 
tivation. The  examples  of  a  better 
sort,  though  delightful  in  themselves 
and  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
are  yet,  we  fear,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  few  and  solitary,  while 
those  of  a  character  far  worse  than 
we  have  described,  are  exceedingly 
oumeroufl.    The  abuses  in    souio 
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places  have  become  so  flagrant  and 
mischievous  as  to  sunder  the  bonds 
of  religious  society.  In  many  in* 
stances,  the  members  of  an  amateur 
choir,  assume  an  attitude  entirely  in*> 
dependent  of  the  pastor  and  church, 
refusing  all  advice  or  interference — 
a  circumstance  which  leads  many  of 
the  devoutest  minds  to  despair  of 
any  remedy  for  these  evils. 

But  there  is  a  remedy.  To  deny 
it  would  be  to  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  divine  ordinance. 
What  if  we  were  to  say,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  heartless  preaching  and 
exhortation  ;  no  remedy  for  the 
want  of  a  spirit  of  prayer !  This 
would  be  apologizing  for  sin.  And 
shall  we  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
remedy  for  heartlessness  in  the  of- 
fice of  praise  ?  There  is  a  remedy 
which  can  be  safely  and  successfully 
applied.  We  must  call  back  into 
vigorous  action,  that  long- neglected 
principle,  to  the  disregard  of  which, 
most  of  the  existing  evils  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  Music  for  the 
church  must  be  cultivated  not  chiefly 
as  a  fine  art  for  the  gratification  of 
taste,  but  as  the  most  impressive, 
impassioned  enunciation  or  expres- 
sion of  the  hallowed  themes  of  song. 
Social  merriment  must  be  driven 
from  our  schools  of  church  music, 
by  the  force  of  religious  principle. 
Religious  influences  of  a  decided 
character,  must  prevail  in  our  re- 
hearsals. The  real  spirit  of  praise 
in  its  due  connexion  with  poetic  and 
musical  taste  must  be  religiously 
cultivated. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misun- 
derstood. There  will  be  of  neces- 
sity, a  wide  diflerence  between  a 
school  for  improvement,  and  a  meet- 
ing for  social  and  religious  worship. 
There  must  be  industriously  carried 
into  the  one,  such  drilling  and  criti- 
cism as  could  find  no  admission  into 
the  other.  When  juvenile  instruc- 
tion has  been  limited  or  superficial, 
the  elements  of  notation  and  style 
must  continue  to  occupy  in  adult 
classes,  at  least  for  a  time»  a  large 


share  of  attention,  and  the  words  of 
a  psalm  or  hymn  must  here,  aa 
in  schools  of  oratory,  be  oHen  taken 
in  hand  for  the  special  purpose  of 
securing  distinctness  and  propriety 
of  utterance.  And  such  is  the  low 
state  of  psalmody  among  us,  that 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
teacher  will  be  required  to  produce 
in  the  little  time  allotted  him,  any 
satisfactory  amount  of  improvement 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  growing  atten- 
tion to  musical  science  in  the  higher 
branches,  and  the  consequent  adop- 
tion of  manuals  of  instruction  which 
go  more  extensively  and  with  more 
elaborate  minuteness  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art,  form  to  the  teacher 
in  his  straitened  circumstances, 
another  source  of  necessary  embar- 
rassment. It  would  seem  indeed  as 
if  all  thmgs  were  conspiring  to  in- 
crease the  disproportionate  amount 
of  elemental  drilling.  It  is  admit- 
ted also,  that  beyond  the  period  of 
rudimental  exercises,  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  crit- 
icism and  adaptation.  There  is  of 
course  no  resting  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  We  catt 
not  either  pass  onward  or  fall  back 
from  our  present  standard.  Hence 
there  is  a  strong  and  perpetual  temp- 
tation to  neglect  the  necessary  re- 
ligious training.  ' 

But  is  this  temptation  irresistible  ? 
And  is  it  really  necessary  for  us  to 
"cast  off* fear  and  restrain  prayer,** 
and  withhold  the  solemn  ofl*erings  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  in  our  pre- 
paratory exercises  in  sacred  music  ? 
And  must  all  our  drillings  and  criti- 
cisms have  reference  solely  to  the 
manner  of  song  ? 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
the  whole  subject  of  improventent 
in  church  music  labors.  Our  efforts 
towards  improvement,  have  been  too 
limKed  and  too  ill-directed.  They 
have  not  only  been  feeble  and  fitful, 
but  partial  and  one-sided.  These 
faults  might  be  avoided.  The 
school  and  rehearsal  might  be  open- 
ed and  eloaed  with  prayer.   Favoreii 
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moments  might  be  foond/or  medi- 
tmtion  oo  the  words  of  the  psalm  or 
hymn.  Some  comments  on  their 
meaning  might  be  briefly  given,  and 
constant  instruction  in  respect  to  the 
emotions  to  be  expressed.  What- 
ever else  in  devotional  music  may 
be  allowed  to  suffer,  these  are  the 
•*  weightier  matters  of  the  law,''  the 
neglect  of  which  will  inevitably  b^ 
fatal  to  its  highest  excellence  and 
effect. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  elemental 
training  and  of  criticism  that  we 
complain  of,  for  in  many  respects 
there  is  need  of  more.  But  we 
speak  of  that  exclusiteness  and  dis' 
proportion  which  are  almost  every 
where  seen  to  prevail, — and  for  this 
we  know  of  no  sufficient  apology. 
Schools  should  be  longer  continued, 
and  rehearsals  more  faithfully  and 
constantly  sustained — and  if  this  is 
impossible,  a  part  of  the  time  which 
is  now  devoted  to  the  difficulties  of 
execution,  should  be  employed  in 
direct  reference  to  the  spirit  of  praise. 
This  mwt  be  done.  There  must  be 
a  direct  and  specific  training  of  the 
religious  affections  in  our  schools 
and  rehearsals  of  church  music. 

Here  we  take  our  stand.  Let 
the  one  long-neglected  and  forgotten 
principle,  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
praise,  be  restored  to  its  legitimate 
rank  and  influence.  Let  the  train- 
ing be  no  longer  one-sided  or  dis- 
proportioned, — and  in  this  respect, 
let  us  take  the  Scriptures  with  en- 
lightened Christian  experience  for 
our  guide.  Let  us  learn  to  pursue 
the  study  and  practice  of  sacred 
music,  inidligently,  with  a  truly  de- 
votional spirit ;  and  then  the  abuses 
of  which  we  complain  will  gradu- 
ally disappear.  Already  this  ex- 
periment is  in  successful  operation 
in  a  few  favored  places,  and  prom- 
ises permanent  results. 

But  without  enlarging  on  this  part 
of  our  subject ;  we  invite  attention 
to  the  influence  of  oratorios  and 
other  musical  performances  upon 
ibe  interesu  of  church  music.    Tbe 


oratorio  ia  a  high-wrought  dramati- 
cal composition,  founded  usually 
upon  some  inviting  portion  of  Scrip- 
lure  history.  While  the  words  are 
thus  sacred  ;  the  music  is  so  order** 
ed,  as  to  produce  a  public  entertain* 
ment  of  the  most  attractive  kind. 
The  composer  tasks  himself  to  the 
utmost,  to  bring  forth  rich  materials 
of  every  sort  for  a  musical  feasU 
The  idea  of  worship  in  the  evan- 
gelical sense  is  never  thought  of. 
The  histrionic  principle  prevails 
here  as  entirely  as  in  the  opera — 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  rehear- 
sal and  performance,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  leading  object  in  view. 
Much  talent  in  execution  is  here 
indispensable.  Ordinary  singers  of 
a  choir  are  engaged  for  the  fitting 
up  of  a  chorus  or  double-chorus, 
but  the  recitatives,  airs  and  soli 
movements  can  be  well  sustained 
only  by  professional  talent  of  a  high 
order;  and  this  will  not  always  be 
drawn  from  sources  the  most  desir- 
able. A  similar  remark  may  also 
be  made  in  reference  to  an  orches- 
tra. Talent  must  be  enlisted,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  to  be  obtained.  This 
circumstance  brings  together  such 
strange  mixtures  of  society,  at  the 
rehearsals,  as  would  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  religious  order, 
even  if  such  a  thing  were  thought 
to  be  desirable.  The  frequent  prac- 
tice is,  to  rehearse,  with  the  most 
solemn  words,  in  an  artistic  way, 
in  the  midst  of  mental  exhilaration 
and  thoughtless  mirth.  Even  such 
rehearsals  of\en  lead  to  performan- 
ces, in  which  the  music  is  truly  im- 
posing and  delightful — but  how  are 
the  members  of  our  choirs  affected 
by  such  a  species  of  training  ?  Can 
we  here  discover  any  conservative 
influences,  in  reference  to  devotion* 
al  singing?*  No  one  will  pretend 
this.  The  tendencies  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Let  a  well  trained 
choir  be  engaged  in  such  exercises 
for  any  length  of  time;  and  their 
spirituality  on  the  Sabbath  will  be 
seen  to  have  diminished.    Oratorios, 
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it  is  true^  are  the  pride  of  the  art 
They  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
library  of  the  musical  student.  In 
this  point  o(  view  they  are  like  the 
classics  in  literature.  Nor  would  we 
by  any  means  undervalue  the  musi* 
eal  achievements  of  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  practice  of 
such  music.  But  to  the  singers  of 
a  choir^  we  say  the  tendencies  are 
histrionic  and  not  devotional.  We 
must  look  steadily  in  another  direc* 
tton,  if  we  are  to  recover  in  psalm- 
ody, the  right  spirit  and  influence. 

When  concerts  of  sacred  music 
are  made  up  of  oratorial  extracts, 
anthems  and  motels,  they  are  very 
liable  to  exert  the  kind  of  influence 
which  has  just  been  described.  Pub« 
lie  entertainments  of  religious  music, 
when  the  great  themes  of  salvation 
are  habitually  uttered  for  entertain- 
ment, withdut  any  reference  to  true 
religious  impressions,  either  upon 
performers  or  auditors,  are  alwa3r8 
injurious.  Much  less  can  those  con- 
certs of  a  mixed  character,  em- 
bracing anthems  and  amatory  songs, 
be  tolerated  with  Christian  propriety. 
Their  tendency  has  ever  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  cause  of  church  mu- 
sic. But  the  case  is  different  on 
those  occasions  where  sacred  sub- 
jects can  be  treated  with  becoming 
reverence.  And  here  Christian  ex- 
perience, where  there  is  sufficient 
watchfulness,  will  enable  us  to  make 
right  decisions.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  however,  these  performances 
will  not  prove  beneficial.  The 
strongest  tendencies  are  artistic ;  and 
we  can  never  cure  the  habits  of 
ostentation,  by  the  indulgence  of 
public  display.  What  if  ministers 
of  the  gospel  were  frequently  to 
deliver  their  sermons  and  religious 
lectures  before  a  promiscuous  audi- 
tory for  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
passion  for  oratory  ?  The  tendency 
to  desecration  would  be  unspeaka- 
ble. And  can  a  similar  thing  be 
habitually  done  in  song  Vithout 
danger. 

Quartette  choirs  of  hired  siDgert 


are  subjedl  to  stroeg  famptattoBs. 
The  voices  heard,  individually,  as 
at  a  public  coooert,  will  of  necessity 
reveal  every  excellence  and  defect 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  invite  com* 
roendation  or  censure  from  the 
mmaleurs  b^ow.  The  eriticiensa 
may  be  fickle,  fastidious  and  soipre 
— nevertheless,  the  demands  of  taste 
ipust  be  met.  The  choir  must 
give  satisfaction  to  their  employers 
or  be  driven  out  of  place.  To 
maintain  devotional  feeling,  they 
will  therefore  need  strong  religious 
principle,  and  thorough  discipline  ia 
the  school  of  Christ. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  reason  witb 
those  who  make  no  distinction  as  to 
responsibility  between  human  be* 
ings  and  the  pipes  of  the  organ*  As 
surely  as  the  Bible  is  to  be  our  guide, 
those  who  lend  our  devotions  are 
themselves  bound  to  be  devout.  Be* 
ades,  if  a  congregation  aH  to  be 
edified,  they  must  occasionally  unite 
their  own  voices  in  song ;  and  in  this 
case  they  will  need  a  greater  num** 
ber  of  leading  singers.  For  these 
reasons,  the  experiment  of  quartette 
choirB  in  evangelical  congregationa 
will  doubtless  be  soon  relinquished. 
Larger  choirs  are  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection  ;  for  the  comming* 
ling  of  many  voices  offers  less  in^ 
ducements  to    individual  criticism* 

Parlor  melodies,  glees,  and  the 
various  species  of  instrumental  rou* 
sic,  need  no  commendation  from  us. 
They  have  already  spoken  suffi- 
ciently to  the  public  ear,  in  their 
own  behalf;  and  the  general  fond* 
Dees  for  them  is  every  where  in- 
creasing. So  fares  the  present  dis- 
cussion is  concerned,  we  may  re^ 
gard  their  influence  on  church  musie^ 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  the  ctir* 
rem  literature  which,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  soon  passes  and 
is  forgotten.  Amidst  the  teeming 
multitude  of  literary  publications, 
we  need  the  greatest  care  and  judg <* 
ment  in  selection ;  for  an  indis- 
criminate  indulgence  in  reading 
must  ever  tend  to  mental  diaaipatieii 
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aad  imbectlity*  The  flame  m  true 
m  secular  rmisic.  There  w  a  greaf 
ehoioe  in  pieces,  ia  respect  to  char* 
acter  and  infiuenoe.  Pieces  of  the 
betier  sort  may  become  a  source 
of  high  enjoyment  in  hours  of  weari* 
ness  or  relaxation.  Bpt  the  indul* 
gemftt  of  an  exclusive  passion  for 
secutar  music  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  excellence  in  religious  song. 
The  imt>ortanc«  of  this  considers* 
tton  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently 
understood ;  especially  in  those 
Christian  families  where  years  of 
instruction  and  practice  are  devoted 
to  the  secular  department,  to  the  al- 
most entire  neglect  of  sacred  music. 
We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject of  church  music  without  ofier- 
ixig  a  single  suggestion  to  the  educa- 
ted classes  of  the  community.  If 
what  we  have  said  is  true,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  which  can  not  safely  be 
entrusted  either  to  thoughtless  youth 
or  to  tnen  of  one  idea.  Other  ap- 
pliances than  those  of  an  ariistical 
Bature  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.  A  general  knowledge 
of  rhetoric,  oratory  and  mental  phi- 


losophy, as  well  as  a  deep  acqQain^ 
anoe  with  religious  experience,  will 
be  found  indispensable  to  success  in 
that  kind  of  training  which  is  de- 
manded. Zeal,  susceptibility  and 
enterprise  are,  to  some  extent,  al- 
ready enlisted  ia  the  cause — but 
there  is  need  of  more  intelligence, 
religious  principle  and  weight  (^ 
character,  to  secure  the  right  direc- 
tion and  the  right  issue.  The  work 
to  be  done  can  not  be  postponed  ; 
for  counteracting  forces  are  now  in 
action,  that  will  not  easily  be  im- 
peded. The  present  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  favorable  period  we  have 
ever  known  for  redeeming  the  char- 
acter of  religious  music,  and  placing 
it  upon  a  just  basis.  But  the  work 
will  not  be  accomplished  without  an 
effort, — and  the  favorable  opportu- 
nity may  soon  psss. 

We  commend  the  stibfect,  there- 
fore, to  the  immediate  and  earnest 
attention  of  those  friends  of  religion 
who  have  intelligence  and  taste  to 
discern  the  imperfections  of  our 
church  music,  and  ability  to  apply 
the  remedy. 


THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF    1848. 


SiAcs  the  issue  of  our  last  num- 
ber, events  have  transpired  in  Eu- 
rope which  will  make  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1848  an  era  in  history. 
The  suppressjbd  popular  agitation  in 
England  and  Ireland,  which  in  or* 
dmary  times  would  absorb  our  in- 
terest, has  beefi  quite  distanced  in 
publio  regard  by  the  mighty  move- 
ments on  the  continent.  Prance, 
the  Papal  States,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Placentia,  Modena, 
Lucca,  Venice,  Lombardy,  Aus* 
tna,  Prussia,  have  been  tossed  on 
tbe  billows  of  pof)utar  commotion 
or  civil  revolulioii.  And  in  these 
Skates,  as  also  in  some  others  where 
the  popular  novement  has  been  less 


violent  or  has  been  anticipated  by 
concessions  from  the  rulers — as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  States  of  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Netherlands — steps 
have  been  taken,  within  a  few 
months,  which,  if  they  shall  be 
rightly  maintained,  if  there  shall  be 
no  retrogression  toward  arbitrary 
rule,  and  no  diversion  toward  popu- 
lar anarchy,  will  accomplish  more, 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom  and 
the  vast  human  interests  dependent 
upon  it,  than  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  previous  century. 

We  shall  not  attempt  within  the 
brief  limits  of  this  article  to  survey 
the   recent    changes  in  all    those 
countries.    It  will  be  better  to  con- 
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fine  our  attention  to  the  late  move- 
ments  io  that  nation  which  more 
than  all  others  is  an  objeot  of  pres- 
ent interest — interest  at  once  hope- 
ful and  fearful,  joyful  and  painful — 
to  France. 

There,  a  monarch,  every  where 
celebrated  for  his  shrewdness  and 
ability  in  government,  who  had  long 
been  seeking  to  establish  his  throne 
and  the  legitimacy  of  his  family,  who 
had  rendered  his  capital  the  most 
strongly  fortified  city  in  the  world, 
who  had  within  call  200,000  troops, 
with  a  strong  majority  of  the  national 
legislature  to  support  him,  has  been 
driven  from  his  throne  and  realm, 
a  disguised  fugitive,  seeking  pro* 
tection  in  a  foreign  land — and  that 
in  two  or  three  days,  almost  without 
bloodshed,  and  with  nearly  as  little 
violence  as  occurs  in  one  of  our 
presidential  elections. 

Amid  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
and  agitation  of  the  nation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  burdens  im* 
po^d  by  his  selfish  plans,  the  un« 
constitutional  restrictions  on  liberty, 
and  the  enormous  bribery  revealed  in 
various  departments  of  his  govern* 
ment,  he  relied  with  confidence  up- 
on his  strong  defences  and  numerous 
army  ;  but  was  awakened  from  his 
fancied  security  by  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  sympathy  and  alliance 
between  the  whole  army  and  the  of- 
fended people.  It  was  as  though  a 
foundation  of  rock  beneath  his  feet 
had  suddenly  changed  into  an  en- 
gulphing  sea.  What  then  did  all 
the  fortifications,  on  which,  for  the 
selfish  interests  of  family,  he  had 
squandered  the  resources  of  an  over- 
taxed and  straitened  nation,  avail 
him,  without  soldiers  to  man  them  ; 
yea,  with  soldiers  to  man  them 
against  himself  ?  In  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  mon- 
arch of  thirty-five  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  commander  of  an  ar* 
my  of  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, became  as  weak  as  any  other 
man;  a  fact  most  portentously  in- 
structive to  all   earthly   monarehs. 


teachmg  tbetn  that  popular  syrapa* 
thy  in  their  armies  (to  which  the  ar- 
my is  very  liable,  and  will  be  more 
and  more,  in  any  country  where 
there  is  any  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge)  may  render  the  sole 
support  on  which  they  lean  ^'  a  reed, 
aye,  a  spear."" 

The  monarchy  being  overturned, 
a  temporary  or  provisional  govern* 
ment  was  constituted  by  acclamation 
and  general  consent  That  provi- 
sional government  proclaimed  aa 
their  motto,  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,"  similar  in  meaning  to 
the  famous  phrase  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  and  ordered 
an  election  of  a  National  Assembly, 
of  nine  hundred  members,  for  thie 
formation  of  such  a  constitution,  or 
ordinance  of  government,  as  it  shall 
thereby  appear  the  nation  desires^^ 
an  election  ordered  on  the  broadest 
basis  of  republican  rights  or  privi- 
leges— an  election  in  which  every 
man,  of  suitable  age  and  unconvict- 
ed of  crime,  was  invited  to  vote. 

That  election  lias  taken  places 
The  elected  members  have  met  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  National 
Assembly.  And  to  that  Assembly 
as  the  embodied  sovereignty  of  the 
people  of  France,  the  provisional 
or  revolutionary  government  have 
given  their  account,  and  resigned 
their  office — an  office  which  they 
have  exercised,  through  great  exi^ 
geneiea  and  embarrassing  difficult 
ties,  usually  with  rare  ability,  and 
with  remarkable  succe^  We  await 
with  anxious  interest  the  action  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

There  are  some  living,  who  re- 
member the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century ;  who 
ren>ember  the  hope,  the  joy,  the 
anxiety,  gradually  changed  into  fear 
and  horror,  as  wave  aAer  wave  of 
intelligence  came  from  the  scenea 
of  anarchy  and  popular  ilespotiocA) 
and  at  length  military  despotism 
and  general  European  war,  which 
that  Revoltttioii  introduced.  And  aM 
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htve  raad  of  Aest  thio^  So  that 
tinre  kin  some  minds,  very  natural- 
]^^  a  predominaoce  of  fear,  as  to  the 
results  of  the  present  movement. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many,  having  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  preemioeot  beneficence  of 
reai  repablican  government,  confi- 
ding in  the  capacity  of  civilized 
and  eolightened  nations  to  maintain 
it,  mod  remembering  moreover  the 
eomparatively  quiet  process,  and  the 
good  results,  of  the  second  revolu- 
tion— that  of  1830 — who  have  a 
predominance  of  hope,  and  feel  at 
liberty  greatly  to  rejoice,  though 
they  rejoice  not  without  anxiety. 

We  will  therefore,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  survey  the  grounds  of  hope 
'on  the  one  band,  and  of  fear  on  the 
other,  respecting  ih»  rendu  cf  the 
fre$€ni  retwhuian  in  France, 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  any 
prediction  regarding  the  future  in 
I  France  is  hazardous.  We  might 
appear  wiser,  perhaps,  should  we 
take  the  safe  course  in  respect  to 
this  subject  adopted  by  most  of  our 
cotemporaries,  and  deal  with  what 
has  been  rather  than  with  what  will 
be.  But  we  are  not  ambitious  of 
that  infallibility  which  consists  in 
attempting  nothing;  and  we  will  not 
avoid  a  question  of  great  and  anxious 
interest  from  the  fear  that  the  future 
will  not  sustain  our  positions.  Yet  we 
shall  take  no  positions  which  do  not 
seem  well  grounded.  There  are  data 
bearing  on  the  general  question  of 
results  now  proposed,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration. 

What  reasons  then  are  there  to 
hope  for  good  results  ? 

It  is  quite  common  to  think  of  the 
present  revolution  in  connexion 
with  the  terrible  revohition  of  the 
last  century.  But  it  is  certainly 
more  reasonable  to  think  of  it  in 
connexion  with  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  results  of  which,  though 
iDsufficient,  all  acknowledge  to  be 
good.  There  is,  surely,  far  more 
similarity  between  France  in  1848 
and  France  in  1830,  than  between 
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Prance  in  1848  and  France  in  1788. 

And  what  is  hardly  secondary  in  its 
bearing  on  the  subject,  there  is  far 
more  similarity,  between  the  world 
in  1848  and  the  world  in  1830,  than 
between  the  world  in  1848  and  the 
world  in  1789.  It  would  seem  that 
the  fear  and  despair  of  those  who 
think  only  or  chiefly  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  should  be  in  a  measure 
removed  by  the  more  reasonable 
employment  of  their  thoughts  on 
the  revolution  of  1830. 

But  as  the  first  revolution  is  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  men,  more 
or  less,  with  the  present  revolution, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  advantage  of 
that  fact,  by  presenting  the  reasons 
for  hope  of  good  results  now,  in  the 
form  of  a  contrast^  in  some  few 
points,  between  that  revolution  and 
this. 

1.  That  which  occurs  first  in  order 
is,  that  the  French  people  had  not 
then,  as  they  have  now,  such  an  in- 
structive example  of  warning  as  the 
revolution  of  1789  presents.  So 
fearful  a  lesson  as  that  can  not  be  in 
vain  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  It 
roust  be  constantly  before  their  eyes ; 
teaching  them  where  both  their  dan- 
ger  and  their  safety  lie.  It  stands 
nke  a  lof\y  beacon  on  the  reefs, 
whereon  they  were  dashed  before — 
the  rocks  of  popular  excess  and 
anarchy — bidding  them  beware  of 
the  danger.  That  lesson,  as  we 
have  learned,  is  not  in  vain.  Both 
the  leaders  and  the  people  ponder 
it.  The  members  of  the  late  Provis- 
ional Government,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Assembly,  gather  wisdom 
from  it.  The  leading  member  of 
that  Government,  Lamartine — the 
master  spirit  of  the  present  move- 
ment, who,  for  sixty  hours,  sublimely 
rode,  and  ruled,  and  subdued  that 
whirlwind  of  human  passion — has 
often,  in  his  speeches  to  the  people, 
reminded  them  of  the  excesses  of 
that  first  revolution,  and  of  their  ter- 
rible results.  The  very  fact,  then, 
from  which  soma  gather  despair^ 
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the  fket  of  thftT  first  revolation,  with 
its  reign  of  terror,  and  subsequent 
military  despoiism — of  itself,  gives 
us  ground  of  hope. 

2.  This  revolution  is  strongly  con- 
trasted, thus  far,  with  the  first,  in  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  people.  Of 
the  violence  and  sanguinscty  charac- 
ter of  the  first  revolution,  none  need 
to  be  reminded.  This,  so  far,  has  been 
remarkable,  wonderful,  (it  would  be 
Id  any  country,)  for  the  moderation, 
self-control  and  humanity  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  they,  in  their  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  throne  of  a  perfidious 
and  detested  monarch— one  who  was 
put  into  power  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  as  the  man  of  the  people, 
a  citizen  king,  and  had  proved 
false  to  his  pledges  respecting  free- 
dom, and  had  bent  his  policy  and 
energy  to  render  his  dynasty  ab- 
solute and  independent  of  the  na- 
tion— that  the  people,  in  their  strug- 
gle to  overthrow  his  throne,  and  in 
the  flush  of  their  triumph,  should 
have  shed  so  little  blood,  destroyed, 
so  little  property,  and  been  so  free 
fi*om  the  crimes  and  excesses  to 
which  such  occasions  prompt,  is 
amazing,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  One  of  the  first  movements 
of  the  Provisional  or  revolutionary 
Government  was  to  proclaim  that  no 
man  should  «ufier  death  for  political 
oflTences — thus  shutting  up  entirely, 
so  far  as  such  a  law  and  example 
could  do  it,  the  way,  which,  in  the 
first  revolution,  led  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  guillotine ;  and  thus,  in  the  most 
efiectual  manner,  exhorting  the  na- 
tion to  a  mild  temper  and  gentle 
measures.  Indeed,  not  only  the 
leaders,  but  a^the  people,  seen»ed 
to  possess  that  republican  spirit 
of  human  brotherhood,  which  is  so 
well  taught  by  that  republican  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament,  God 
**  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  men 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.^' 
Fraternity  was  not  only  on  their 
lips,  but  coritrolled  their  conduct,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  inspiring  spirit  of 
the  whole  movement    There  SMiy 


have  been  oincb-  of 'sei^WntealaHMft 
and  romance  in  it ;  and  it  may  be 
transitory.  But  we  may  hope  other- 
wise. The  remarkof  one  of  the  peo- 
ple to  another,  whO|  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  grieved  at  the  death  of 
his  brother  by  one  oi  the  National 
Guard,  declared  that  he  must  kill  one 
of  the  Guard  in  return— the  remark, 
'^  Stop,  if  you  should,  you  would 
only  lose  (mother  brother^''  wa« 
worthy  even  of  an  apoetlet  &nd  was 
said  by  observers  to  be  olwfaeterts^ 
tic  of  the  general  feeling.  The 
spirit,  then,  in  which  the  revolution 
has  been  carried  on  thus  fcur,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  spirit  of 
the  first  revolution,  and  b  very 
hopeful. 

3.  Another,  and  a  very  important 
difference  between  that  revolution 
and  this  is,  that  now,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
are  not  disposed  to  interfere,  as  they 
did  then ;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
France  adopts  a  pacific  policy,  and 
isidisposed  to  commend  republican- 
iBm»U» 'Other  nations  by  her  example 
of  Sveil  ordered  freedom,  and  not^ 
as  then,  to  promote  it  by  ineeodiavy 
and  military  propagandism. 

Any  one  who  reads  and  refieota 
upon  the  history  of  those  times,  from 
the  outbreak  of  that  revolution  ia 
1789  to  the  restoration  of  the  Boar* 
bons  in  1815,  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  foreign  interim 
ference  was  entirely  wrong,  and  la* 
mentably  disastrouaia  ks  iofiueneee 
and  results.  If  then.  France  had 
been  let  alone  (why  should  she  not 
bavo  been  ?  who  had  a  right  to 
meddle  with  herP  what  right  had 
the  mooafohieaof  Europe  to  dictate 
terms  to  her  ?)  if  Franoe  had  the« 
been  let  alone,  in  all  probability 
the  subsequent  excesses  and  atroei- 
ties  of  the  revolution  wonld  ba^a 
been  avoided,  and  the  nation,  genevu 
ally,  would  have  become  qttiet  un« 
der  the  establisbment  of  a  oonatita* 
tional  monarchy,  or  perhaps  of  a  x«^ 
public. 

But  France  was  mot  let  alooe*. 
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TIm  moiutteht  of  finvope  with  their 
eouDMlon,  jealoiM  of  any  popuhur 
movemeott  jealou«  of  aoylhing  re- 
cognizing  and  proclaiming  the  rights 
of  the  peopk,  anxious  to  maintain 
onivenally  in 'European  countries 
the  divine  right  of  hereditary  prto- 
oes  to  goveiii  or  tyrannize  as  they 
please,  over  subjects  who  have  no 
divine  right  except  to  obey — these 
auNMUPchs,  in  an  alliance,  which, 
•ooner  or  later,  all  joined,  resolved 
to  piU  down  this  enterprise  of  liber- 
ty in  France ;  and,  at  the  head  of 
their  arrayed  armies,  upon  her  bor- 
ders, menaced  her  with  war,  un- 
less she  submitted  to  their  dictation 
in  her  internal  afiairs-'a  dictation 
which  forbade  the  establishment  of 
civil  liberty.  This  was  a  step  very 
disastrous  to  all  Europe,  but  esped- 
aUy  to  France.  It  exasperated  the 
revolutionists  against  all  the  royal- 
ists, as  those  who  were  allied  with 
these  foreign  enemies  and  meddlers, 
as  indeed  many  of  them  were,  at 
home,  and  in  other  countries,  whither 
not  a  few  had  fled,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  military  inter- 
positioa  of  other  European  powers. 
It  turned  the  revolution  into  a  civil 
war,  in  which  parties  devoured  one 
another  in  terrible  succession.  It 
greatly  aggravated  the  chief  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  revolution- 
«ry  government,  viz.  its  financial 
difiiculties,  by  preventing  the  return 
of  social  quiet,  commercial  con- 
fidence, and  productive  industry; 
by  drawing  ofi*  her  strong  men  from 
useful  labor,  to  military  life  and 
fields  of  slaughter  ;  and  by  throwing 
on  the  already  staggering  nation  the 
enormous  financial  burdens  of  a  war 
with  all  Europe.  Indeed,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  may  the  excesses 
and  disasters  of  that  revolution  be 
traced  to  this  foreign  interference — 
to  this  selfish  attempt  of  the  throned 
ones  of  Europe  to  put  down  civil 
freedom,  to  crush  beneath  the  tread 
of  their  armed  and  allied  legions 
every  spark  of  the  idea  that  kings 
and  nobles  do  not  rule  by  divine 


nght,  and  that  the  nNMy  afe  not 
nrade  ibr  the  few.* 


*Af  we  have  aoiiietiaiefl  heard  tfaia  fket 
of  iWreigii  inteHerence  qoeatknied  and  de- 
nied, it  may  be  well  to  quote  briefly,  from 
eome  autboritiea. 

So  one  will  impote  to  AIiiod  partiality 
to  France,  or  an  unflivorable  disposition 
towards  the  allied  powers.    He  says— 

'*  The  rise  of  this  terrible  spirit  (the 
democratic)  destined  to  convulse  the 
fflobei  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all  the 
European  monarchies.  Prom  it  sprang 
the  bloody  wars  of  the  Freneh  Revolu- 
tion, undertaken  to  crush  the  evil,  but 
which  at  first  tended  only  to  extend  it,  by 
ingrafting  on  the  enerjjy  of  democrats 
ambition  the  power  ef  military  conquest.*' 
—Vol.  1,157. 

'*  The  error  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  it  was  one  fraught  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences,  consisted  in  attack- 
ing Prance  at  the  period  of  its  highest  ex- 
citation, and  thereby  converting  revolu- 
tionary phrensy  into  patriotic  resistance, 
without  following  it  up  with  such  vigor  as 
to  crush  the  spirit  which  was  thus 
awakened.  France  was  beginning  to  be 
divided  by  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
when  foreign  invasion  united  it.  *  «  • 
The  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  August 
was  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  impru- 
dent advance  and  ruinous  retreat  of  the 
Prussian  army ;  the  friends  of  order  at 
Paris  were  paralyzed  by  the  danger  of 
the  national  independence;  the  support- 
ers of  the  throne,  ashamed  of  a  cause 
which  seemed  leagued  with  the  public 
enemies.    •    •    » 

*■  The  fault  of  the  aristocracy  consisted 
in  leaving  their  country  in  the  period  of 
its  greatest  agitation,  and  their  sovereign 
in  his  eztremest  peril,  to  invoke  the  haz- 
ardous aid  of  foreign  powers.  Such  a 
Sroceeding  is  always  both  criminal  and 
angerous;  criminal,  because  it  is  a  baee 
desertion  of  the  first  social  duties;  dan- 
gerous, because  success  with  such  assist- 
ance produces  perils  as  great  as  defeat. 
By  striving  to  raise  a  crusade  e^inst 
French  liberty,  they  put  themselves  in  the 
predicament  of  having  as  much  to  fear 
from  victory  as  defeat ;  the  first  endan- 
gered the  national  independence,  the  last 
threatened  the  power  and  possessions  of 
their  order.— Vol.  I,  131. 

**  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  twofold. 
The  first  object  concerns  the  rights  of  the 
dispossessed  princes,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  propagation  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples ;  tne  second,  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  French 
monarchy. — Hardenbvrg,  quoted  by  AU- 
jon,  p.  1T7. 

Lamartine  declares,  that  <*  the  classes 
dispossesied  united  themeelves  with  the 
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Tbe  MMh  lo  the  other  natiom  of 
Europe,  was  a  series  of  sangcriDary 
and  denwtatiDg  wars,  destroying 
inillioas  of  lives,  and  creating  eoor- 
anous  debts,  which  were  ensiled  on 
their  posterity,  on  whom  they  now 
lie,  a  crushioff  burden.  In  those 
wars,  England  subsidized  a  large 
part  of  Europe ;  and  in  so  doing, 
contracted  a  large  portion  of  that 
debt,  which  now, .  by  necessitating 
taxation  and  restrictions  on  trade, 
grinds  the  faces  of  her  poor,  and 
produces  an  amount  of  misery  and 
absolute  starvation  at  which  the 
heavens  may  well  be  desolate.  In 
contemplating  this  war  policy,  which 
the  English  government  adopted  un^ 
der  the  guidance  of  Pitt — a  policy 
carried  on  by  immense  loans^ — ^we 
have  often  pondered  the  strong  words 
of  Robert  Hall,  and  have  been  more 
and  more  deeply  convinced  of  their 
truth.  '^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
to  withhold  an  atom  of  the  praise 
justly  due  to  him  (Pitt).  That  he 
devoted  much  time  and  a  considera* 
ble  portion  of  talent  to  the  affairs  of 
his  country  is  undeniable.  The  evils 
which  he  has  brought  upon  us  were 
not  the  production  6T  an  ordinary 
mind,  nor  the  work  of  a  day,  nor 
done  in  sport ;  but  what  I  contend 
for  is,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  un- 
paralleled apostasy,  his  devotion  to 
his  country,  and,  what  was  worse, 
its  devotion  to  him,  have  been  the 
source  of  more  calamity  to  this  na* 
tion  than  any  other  event  that  has 
befallen  it ;  and  that  the  memory  of 
Pitt  will  be  identified  in  the  recol- 
lection of  posterity  with  accumula- 
ted taxes,  augmented  debt,  extended 
pauperism,  a  debasement  and  pros- 
tration of  the  public  mind,  and  a 


captive  royalty  and  with  jealouf  foreign- 
en,  to  deny  its  reTolution  io  France,  and 
to  reimpose  upon  it  the  monarchy,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  theocracy,  by  inva- 
■ion." 

And  Alison  abows  abasdantly  thai 
Louis  XVI.  was  in  communication  with 
the  allied  soyereifns  respecting  their  in- 
terference for  his  relief,  and  counseled 
tiieir  movemeots. 


sysleoi  of  poUey,  aot  only  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  at  home,  but 
prompt  and  eager  to  tread  out  every 
spark  of  liberty  in  Europe ;  in  a 
word  with  all  those  images  of  terror 
and  destruction  which  the  name  im» 
ports."* 

But,  now,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
ffx>m  present  appearances.  Prance 
will  be  let  alone.  This  disturbing 
evil  of  foreign  interference  and  gen- 
eral Mrar,  sl^  will  be  spared.  The 
.monarchs  of  Europe  are  not  dis- 
posed to  meddle  for  the  suppresstoa 
of  her  freedom ;  or,  if  so  disposed, 
they  find  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  their  subjects  at  home.  It  is 
rather  an  anxious  season  for  kings. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  firai 
revolution,  France  indulged  a  spirit 
and  adopted  a  method,  of  republican 
propagandism,  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  European  mon- 
artshies.  The  National  Convention 
declared  by  decree,  in  the  name  ^f 
the  French  nation,  that  it  would 
grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all 
people  who  wished  to  recover  thehr 
liberty ;  and  it  charged  the  execa- 
tive  power  to  send  the  necessary  or- 
ders to  the  generals,  to  give  succor 
to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those 
citizens  who  had  suffered,  or  might 
suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

This,  however,  it  ought  m  justice 
to  be  said,  was  not  till  af^er  the  alli- 
ance to  put  down  French  liberty  by 
force,  and  aAer  the  actual  invasion 
of  France  by  the  Allied  Powers,  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  a  retaliatory 
course^— a  course  which,  probably, 
France  would  not  have  taken  had 
she  not  been  provoked  to  it  by  that 
unjust  foreign  inierferencct 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  French  republic  did  entef 
with  great  enthusiasm  upon  the  en- 
terprise of  extending  democracy  hi 

*  Hairs  works— Am.  edit.  Vol.  II.,  p. 
105. 

I  The  process  by  which  tbey  oaons  te 
adopt  this  coarse  is  seen  in  the  followin|( 
langnage,  which  we  quote  from  a  unam- 
mous  address  to  tfaa  throne  by  «ka  As- 
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Baiop6|  hy  fefoe,  and  by  aUia«ee 
with  tftie  dtscoDteated  subjecto  of  the 
Bdoiiafcbies.  It  eveo  went  so  far  at 
todeclare^  that  the  French  nation 
would  treat  as  enemiee  the  people, 
who,  lefosing,  or  renouneing,  liber* 
tj  and  equality,  were  deeirous  of 
preaenring  their  prinee  and  privile- 
ged eaatee,  or  of  entering  into  an 
accommodation  with.  them. 

But,  now,  France  is  indisposed  to 
adopt,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that 
she  will  be  provoked  or  driven  to 
adopt,  any  such  policy.  On  the 
oMrary,  her  policy  is  tlmt  of  peace. 
It  is  thus  announced  to  all  nations, 
by  Lamartine,  the  minister  of  For* 
eign  Afliiirs,  in  one  of  those  State 
papem,  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  felicitous  combination  of  lucid 
statement,  profound  philosophy,  and 
lofty  eloquence.  ^^  War  is  not  the 
principle  of  the  French  republic,  as 
it  became  the  fatal  and  glorious  ne- 
cessity of  the  republic  in  1792.  *  * 
Tbeaole  interest  of  the  consolidation 
and  duration  of  the  republic,  would 
inspire,  in  the  statesmen  of  France, 
the  thoughts  of  peace.  It  is  not  the 
country  that  runs  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  the   war ;  it  is  the  liberty. 

■embty,  at>out  a  y«ar  previoua  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Convention  referred  to  above. 

**  No  sooner  did  the  Assembly  cast  their 
•res  on  the  state  of  the  kincdom,  than 
toej  poreeived  that  the  trMiblea  whioh 
agitate  it  have  their  source  in  the  criminal 
preparations  of  the  French  emigrants. 
Their  andacity  is  supported  by  the  Ger- 
IDSD  princes,  who,  forgetting  the  faith  of 
treaties,  opeoly  encoqrage  their  arma^ 
ments,  and  compel  counter-preparations 
on  our  part,  which  absorb  the  sums  des- 
tined to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is 
yoar  prorinee  to  put  a  stop  to  these  evils, 
and  hold  to  foreigo  powers  the  language 
befittins  a  king  or  the  French.  Tell 
them  that,  wherever  preparations  of  war 
are  carried  on,  there  France  beholds  noth- 
ing bat  enemies ;  that  we  will  religiousLv 
obeerve  peace  oo  our  side  *,  that  we  will 
respect  tneir  laws,  their  usages,  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  that,  if  they  continue  to 
Ikvor  the  armaments  destined  against  the 
Frenoh,  France  will  bring  into  their  be- 
aens,  not  fire  and  sword,  but  fi-eedom. 
It  is  for  them  to  calculate  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  wakening  of  their  people.*' 

"•    n,  Vol.  I,  p.  in. 


War  is  almost  always  a  dietatoninp. 
Soldiers  forget  institutions  for  men. 
Thrones  tempt  the  ambitious.  Glo- 
ry dazsles  patriotism.  The  pres- 
tige of  a  glorious  name  veils  the  at- 
tack upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion. The  republic  desires  glory, 
without  doubt;  but  she  wishes  it  for 
herself,  and  not  for  CsBsars  or  Napo- 
leons. •  •  •  She  will  not  en- 
deavor any  immoderate  or  incendia- 
ry propagandism  amongst  her  neigh- 
bors. She  knows  that  there  is  no 
durable  freedom  but  that  which 
grows,  of  itself,  on  its  own  soil. 
But  she  will  exercise,  by  the  light  of 
her  ideas,  by  the  spectacle  of  order 
and  of  peace  which  she  hopes  to 
give  to  the  world,  the  sole  and  hon- 
est proselytism  of  esteem  and  sypi- 
palhy.  That  is  not  war — it  is  na- 
ture. That  is  not  the  agitation  of 
Europe — it  is  life.  That  is  not  to 
embroil  the  world — it  is  to  shine 
from  her  place  on  the  horizon  of  na- 
tions, to  advance  them  and  to  guide 
them  at  the  same  time.  We  desire, 
for  humanity,  that  the  peace  be  pre- 
served." 

4.  We  have  made  allusion  to  the 
internal  divis^hs  of  France  in  the 
first  revolution.  Here  is  another 
point  of  contrast  too  important  to  be 
omitted.  Then,  the  nation  was  very 
fitr  from  union,  indeed  greatly  dis- 
tracted by  factions.  There  were 
large  classes,  opposed  in  heart  to 
the  revolution,  and  especially  to  re- 
publicanism, particularly  the  nobili- 
ty and  their  adherents,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  ''  In  1792,"  says 
Lamartine,  '^  the  nation  was  not  one. 
Two  nations  (peuples)  existed  oa 
the  same  soil.  A  terrible  struggle 
still  prolonged  itself  between  the 
classes  dispossessed  of  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  classes  who  had  just 
succeeded  in  achieving  equality  and 
liberty."  The  former,  he  states, 
conspired  with  the  captive  king  and 
jealous  foreign  princes,  against  the 
revolution,  and  to  restore  the  old 
condition    of    things.      This,    in 
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some  raeasure,  oceasioped)  oertwD- 
\y  greatly  aggravated,  tbe  exeenet 
of  the  revolution.  Tbe  revoUatioa- 
ists  were  possessed  with  tbe  idea 
that  liberty  was  unsafe,  till  all  its 
enesnies  were  destroyed.  And  tbis 
idea  was  called  into  sanguinary  ac- 
tion, by  one  misguided  republican 
afler  another,  and  one  selfish  dem* 
agogue  after  another,  till  multitudes 
of  the  best  citizens  of  France  and 
even  of  the  truest  friends  of  liberty 
poured  out  their  blood  under  the 
guillotine. 

But,  now,  so  for  as  we  have 
learned,  tbe  whole  nation  is  remark- 
ably united.  Republicanism  meets 
with  little  open  opposition.  All 
classes  have  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  tbe  existing  government,  inclu- 
ding the  high  officers  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  even  some  of  the 
sons  of  the  late  king.  There  seems 
to  be  a  universal  conviction  that  the 
time  has  come,  when  republicanism 
must,  at  least,  be  tried.  Even  Louis 
Phillippe  is  said,  as  he  left  the  shores 
of  that  realm,  to  have  advised  a 
friend  who  assisted  his  escape,  to 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Re- 
public, adding,  '^  I  ^ave  been  the 
last  king  of  France.^'  Prom  this 
internal  union  of  judgment  and  feel* 
ing  respecting  free  government,  we 
may  have  strong  hopes  of  good  re- 
sults. 

5.  There  is  another  hopeful  con- 
sideration which,  however,  though 
weighty,  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  Since  1789  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  France,  in  popular 
intelligence,  in  just  ideas  of  human 
rights  and  government,  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  property,  and  in  religion. 
The  Christian  world  is  much  older 
and  wiser,  France  is  older  and 
wiser,  than  she  was  more  than  half 
a  century  since.  The  preceding 
revolutions  have  done  much  to  pre- 
pare the  French  people  for  self- 
government,  particularly*  by  abol- 
ishing the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  the  entailment  of  estates,  pro- 
ducing til  us  a  w.ide  diffiiision  of  prop- 


erty aad  of  pefsooal  iodet^endeoot, 
by  breaking  up  b  a  great  measure 
the  cumbrous  and  oppressive  esia^ 
iishment  of  tbe  Bomi^  State  reli- 
gion, and  by  a  general  ameliorattOB 
of  government.  Nor  will  it  be 
without  substantial  profilt  to  tbe 
French  people  that  they  have  had, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  ex- 
ample of  our  republic,  and  can 
study  our  history  and  institutions, 
and  can  model  theirs  after  oura^ 
in  such  respects  as  wisdom  dictates. 

6.  We  may  hope  much,  more- 
over, from  the  Hnceritp  and  com- 
nsUncy  of  French  republtcanbm. 

The  members  of  the  late  provis- 
ional government,  who  seem  to  be 
a  fair  representation  of  tbe  general 
spirit  of  the  people,  made  their  proc- 
lamation of  ^'Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,^'  and  have  acted  consist- 
ently therewith.  They  have  not 
only  given  to  every  man,  oneonvict- 
ed  of  crime,  a  voice- in  tbe  Ibrmatioii 
of  the  government  which  is. so  vital- 
ly to  affect  his  interest,  but  they 
have  declared « that  negro  slavery 
shall  cease  in  their  colonies;  and 
this  declaration  has  been  sustained 
by  the  National  Assembly.  The 
French  republicans  give  a  sincere 
and  consistent  recognition  of  the 
"  right"  of  "  all  men"  "  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Theirs  is  real,  sincere,  democracy. 
Not  that  hypocritic(U  democracy, 
(how  intensely  hypocritical)  whic*^, 
with  one  hand  unfurls  the  flag  in- 
scribed with  the  declaration  that  ail 
men  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberlif^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and, 
with  the  other,  fastens  the  chains  of 
slavery  on  three  millions  of  men, 
and  even  contends,  and,  from  the 
heights  of  official  power,  proclaims 
to  the  world,  that  slavery  is  the  very 
corner  stone  of  republican  freedom. 
Not  that  hypocritical  democracy 
which  rants  in  the  capitol  of  the  na- 
tion about  republican  principles,  and 
the  creation  of  all  men  free  and 
equal,  and  yet  resists  every  effitft  to 
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suppress  tlw  tmffic  iafannaaD  bebgs, 
autd  human  bcmdage,  all  arouod  tbal  - 
capitol,  every  effort  to  remove 
thence  the  slave  pens,  from  which 
oar  fellow  men  are  often  driven  in 
chained  and  cofHed  gan^^  past  the 
very  temple  of  national  freedom,  to 
a  merciless  and  distant  bondage. 
Not  that  hypocritical  democracy, 
which  insifita  that  every  man  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  unconvict- 
ed of  crime  htks,  as  a  man,  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  yet  withholds 
si^fVage  from  all  men  with  a  dark 
colored  skin.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  God  will  say  to  all  such 
republicans,  wo  unto  yon  hypo- 
erites.  And  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  in  his  love  for  sincerity  and 
consistency  and  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man brotherhood,  he  will  prosper 
the  French  people  in  their  nncere 
a«d  consistent  republicanism. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  con- 
aider  soioe  of  the  reasons  for  fear 
respecting  the  results  of  the  preeent 
movement  in  France. 

1.  The  first  and»  most  obvious 
ground  for  fear  is,  that  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  intelligence  and 
virtue  among  the  French  people, 
fbr  the  purposes  of  political  self- 
government. 

Here,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
there  is  reason  for  anxiety.  Yet, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  there 
has  been  decided  progress  in  these 
respects  among  the  French  people 
during  the  last  fifty,  and  especially 
to*ing  the  last  eighteen,  years. 
Besides,  it  may  allay  our  anxiety, 
in  some  degree,  to  remember  that 
republican  government  is  maintain- 
ed in  such  commonwealths  as  some 
of  our  southwestern  States.  If  they 
are  proved  by  experiment  capable 
of  republican  government,  we  may 
well  hope  that  France  is.  It  is  also 
a  question  quite  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, whether  a  truly  republican 
government  is  not  the  government,  in 
which,  better  than  in  any  other,  the 
various  selfish  interests  and  passions 
wiUlMdaiioe  and  regulate  theniielves. 


There  is  on  tbiaaul^ect  of  entrust^ 
ing  a  people  with  freedom,  a  oom- 
mott  fjGiilaey  respecting  which  we 
wyi  quote  the  words  of  a  writer, 
whose  brilliancy  leads  many  to  over- 
look his  profound  political  philoso- 
phy. ^'  Many  politicians  of  our  time 
are  in  the  habit  of  hiying  it  down  as 
a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no 
people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are 
fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  max- 
im is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old 
story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into 
the  water  till  he  had  learned  to 
swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  lib- 
erty till  they  have  beeome  wise  and 
good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed 
wail  forever. 

''  There  is  only  one  cure  for  the 
evils  which  newly  acquired  freedom 
produces — and  that  cure  is  Jreedom. 
When  a  prisoner  leaves  his  cell,  he 
can  not  bear  the  light  of  day : — he 
is  unable  to  discriminate  colors,  or 
to  recognize  faces.  But  the  reme- 
dy is  not  to  remand  him  into  hie 
dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth 
and  liberty,  may  at  first  dazzle  and 
bewilder  nations  whiah  have  become 
half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage. 
But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few 
years  men  learn  to  reason.  The 
extreme  violence  of  opinions  sub- 
sides. Hostile  theories  correct  each 
other.  The  scattered  elements  of 
truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to 
coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system 
ef  justice  and  order  is  educed  out 
of  chaos."* 

2.  Fears  have  been  expressed  for 
Pmnce  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage.  It  has^ 
not  yet  been  proved  by  any  experi- 
ment that  it  is  not  the  safest  and  best 
method,  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  every  man  of  suitable  age,  who 
is  unconvicted  of  crime.  On  the 
contrary,  the  light  of  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  government 
is  most    secure    from    overthrow, 

*  Macauley'i  Mitcella&i«. 
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wben  it  staodt  on  tlie  broadeat  bate 
— the  extension  of  political  rights 
to  all  citizens — when  the  whole 
people  are  its  armed  defense,  and 
share  by  franchise  in  the  national 
sovereignty.  There  is  profound 
philosophy  in  the  remark,  made 
by  Lamartine,  when,  resigning  the 
temporary  sovereignty  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Assembly,  be  an- 
nounced that  that  government  had 
armed  the  whole  people  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  had  rendered 
the  right  of  the  citizen  universal 
by  rendering  universal  the  right  of 
suffrage—^*  Factions  are  no  longer 
possible  in  a  republic  where  there 
are  no  divisions  between  political 
and  non*political  citizens  ;  between 
those  who  are  armed,  and  those  who 
are  not  Every  one  has  his  right ; 
every  one  has  his  weapon.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  insurrection  is  no 
longer  the  extreme  right  opposed  to 
oppression;  it  would  be  a  crime. 
He  who  would  separate  himself  from 
the  people,  is  no  longer  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficolties  in 
the  republic  of  the  first  French 
revolution  was,  that  it  did  not  extend 
political  rights  to  the  masses  of  the 
people;  was  this  very  distinction 
between  ^'  political  and  non-political 
citizens."  *'  In  1792,"  says  Lamar- 
tine,  "  it  was  not  the  entire  popula- 
tion who  entered  into  the  possession 
of  the  government  It  was  the 
middle  classes  only  who  wished  to 
exercise  liberty  and  enjoy  it  The 
'  triumph  of  the  middle  class,  at  that 
time,  was  egotistical  (selfish)  as  the 
triumph  of  every  oligarchy  must  be. 
It  wished  to  retain  for  itself  the 
rights  achieved  for  all.  It  was 
necessary  for  it  to  operate  a  strong 
diversion  against  the  advance  of  the 
people,  by  precipitating  it  (the  peo- 
ple) on  the  field  of  battle,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  entering  into  the 
exercise  of  government" 

Thus,  moreover,  we  may  add,  a 
constant  strugfte  was  kept  up  be- 


tween the  poiitfcal  and  noe-pditiedl 
citizens;  as  there  ever  will  be  io 
every  government  where  that  dis- 
tinction exists,  and  so  long  as  it  ex- 
ists. That  effect  will  follow  from  theft 
cause  as  surely  as  a  weight  will 
fail  by  gravity.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  extension  of  suf- 
frage to  the  whole  French  people  by 
the  Provisional  Government,  was  a 
measure  of  profound  political  wm 
dom.  We  may  gather  from  it  hope 
rather  than  fear. 

8.  Another  ground  of  fear  is  the 
fact,  that  the  question  of  the  *^  or- 
ganization of  labor,"  as  it  is  called,  ^ 
has  had  some  part  in  the  revolution ; 
and  that  the  government  have  been 
disposed,  and  have  promised,  to 
make  eonne  experiments  on  that  sub- 
ject. Here  again  undoubtedly  is 
cause  for  anxiety.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  government  have  done 
nothing  which  should  cause  fear. 
They  have  merely  established  a  few 
work-houses,  and  have  expended  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  wages 
of  laborers  needing  employment  and 
support — far  less,  however,  than 
England  expends  constantly  in  sus- 
taining her  poor  law  system.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  late 
Provisional  Government  raised  ex- 
pectations which  no  government  can 
satisfy— that  they  promised  more 
than  any  government  can  perform, 
or  at  least  more  than  a  hungry  peo- 
ple will  be  willing  long  to  wait  for. 
However,  God  sometimes  leads  na- 
tions to  good  results  by  paths  to  them 
very  unpromising.  Certainly  it  is 
very  manifest  to  careful  and  candid 
observers,  that  there  is  a  tendency, 
especially  in  populous  countries  and 
cities,  to  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  hands  of  iadivid* 
uals,  and  to  a  corresponditfg  de- 
pression of  the  laboring  masses— a 
tendency,  for  the  counteraction  of 
which,  it  is  very  desirable  that  die 
principles  of  the  gospel  and  th* 
principles  of  republtcanism  Bheold^ 
in  some  way,  be  applied.  In  what 
way,  is  to  many  a  very  interestii^ 
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and  important  proUem.  And,  per- 
haps, this  problem,  in  the  good  prov- 
idence of  Crod,  against  the  anxieties, 
fears,  and  protests  of  good  men, 
ie  to  be  wrought  out  in  France,  just 
as  God  in  his  good  providence  led 
the  older  New  England  Common- 
wealths to  complete  religious  liberty 
— to  the  entire  separation  of  the 
church  and  state — to  the  entire  abo^ 
Htion  of  the  compulsory  support  of 
religion — against  the  anxieties,  fears/ 
protests,  and  prayers  of  a  majority 
of  the  Christians  in  those  common- 
wealths— a  result  which  all  now 
acknowledge  to  be  good.  Let  us 
wait  in  hope,  if  not  in  faith. 
'  We  ought  also  to  mentioib  one 
other  reason  of  anxiety  which  pre- 
sents itself — the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  government. 

These,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, have  been  produced,  in  the 
greater  part,  by  the  selfish  extrava- 
gance of  the  overthrown  dynasty. 
And  as  to  the  other  part,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  must  temporarily  re- 
sult from  that  interruption  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  productive 
industry  which  accompanies  any 
fundamental  change  in  government. 
That  interruption  will  te  only  tem- 
porary. It  is  already  passing  away. 
And  when  quiet  and  confidence 
are  again  restored,  the  enterprise 


and  energy  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  economy  and  beneficence  of 
a  free  government,  will,  doubtless, 
give  to  France  greater  financial 
prosperity  than  she  has  ever  enjoy- 
ed. On  this  point,  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  period  during,  and  for 
years  subsequent  to,  our  own  revo- 
lution, and  the  prosperity  which  has 
ensued. 

On  the  whole  our  hopes  greatly 
surpass  our  fears,  respecting  the 
French  revolution  of  1848,  and  con- 
strain us  to  rejoice  in  it  as  an  event 
of  great  promise  for  France.  That 
church  and  state  will  be  separated, 
and  that  a  form  of  government, 
truly  republican,  will  be  established, 
and  prosperously  administered,  we 
expect,  though  not  with  the  greatest 
confidence.  But,  that  the  result  will 
be  a  decided  progress  in  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  prosperity,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever. 

We  have  called  this  revolution  an 
event  of  great  promise  for  France. 
That  promise  is  not  for  France  only, 
but  for  all  nations.  Its  influence — 
who  can  measure  it  ?  It  goes  on 
its  way  swift  and  resistless  as  the 
electric  power.  And  its  way — 
where  will  it  end  ?  Verily  its  line 
will  go  oat  through  all  the  earth,  and 
Its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


THE    ETHICS   OF   THE   RIGHT   OF   SUFFRAGE. 


Therb  is  one  grand  topic  in  the 
science  of  duty  to  which  neither 
Paley  nor  Wayland  has  assigned  a 
chapter,  and  of  which  the  ^'  Chris- 
tian directory'*  of  Baxter,  the 
**  Ductcnr  Dubitantium^'  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  all  the  tomes  of  the 
more  ancient  casuists,  take  no  notice. 
b  no  system  of  Ethics  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  in  no  collection 
or  eompilation  of  oasuistry  which 
•  Vol.  VL  56 


has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  there 
any  formal  attempt  to  trace  out  amL 
apply  the  principles  by  which  a  citi- 
zen in  a  republic  should  be  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  suf- 
frage. How  shall  I  give  my  vote 
in  a  popular  election  ? — is  a  great 
question  for  conscientious  men  in 
these  United  States.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  comes  up  not  only  onoe 
in  four  years  at  the  election  of  a 
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Presideot,  btil  every  two  years  at 
the  election  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  every  year  once  and 
again  at  the  state  and  municipal 
elections.  The  question  has  been 
a  practical  question,  of  frequent  re- 
currence, in  Great  Britain,  ever 
since  England  had  any  rudiments  of 
free  institutions.  It  is  now  likely  to 
become  a  question  of  the  same  kind 
of  practical  importance,  in  almost 
every  country  of  Christendom.  And 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  an  occasional  sermon  by  some 
New  England  preacher,  who  gets 
much  censure  for  meddling  with  a 
theme  so  far  beyond  his  province, 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  serious 
attempt  haa  ever  been  made  to  de< 
fin/e  and  exhibit  the  principles  by 
which  a  free  citizen  should  be 
ffuided  in  the  performance  of  his 
oigh  duty  as  a  constituent  member 
of  the  State. 

It  is  not  with  the  expectation  of 
supplying  so  great  a  deficiency,  that 
we  have  ventured  to  introduce  the^ 
subject  thus  distinctly  to  public  atr 
tention.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to 
throw  out  the  few  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries which  occur  to  us,  and  which 
may  invite  others  to  a  more  ample 
and  exact  discussion.  In  due  time^ 
we  doubt  not,  the  Ethics  of  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  will  be  a  distinct 
chapter  in  all  systems  of  Ethical 
Science — a  chapter  without  which 
DO  system  can  be  recognized  as 
complete  in  a  free  country.  If  our 
humble  effort  may  contribute  any 
thing  to  such  a  result,  that  is  all  we 
hope  for. 

I.  We  begin  then  by  asking,  Are 
the  ethics  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
defined  and  settled  by  any  universal 
rule  of  the  Christian  religion  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  there 
any  express  rule  in  the  Bible  which 
will  always  show  us  how  to  vote  io 
an  election?  We  should  hardly 
have  thought  of  this  question,  iA  we 
had  not  sometimes  heard  and  seen 
Scripture  quoted  to  show  conclusive- 
ly which  of  two  or  three  tickets  most 


Deeds  be  preferred  by  hW  voters 
who  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  The  text  which  above  all 
others  has  been  used  in  this  way,  w 
a  part  of  the  advice  which  Jethro 
gave  to  Moses,  [Ex.  xviii,  21,]-— 
^'  Thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the 
people,  able  men,  such  as  fear  God, 
men  of  truth,  bating  covetousness, 
and  place  such  over  them  to  be 
rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers 
fi(  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and 
rulers  of  tens."  Doubtless  this 
was  good  advice  to  Moses.  That  it 
may  reasonalty  be  regarded  as  ad- 
vice divinely  prompted,  we  will 
freely  admit.  That  it  contains  prin- 
ciples which  every  conscientious 
man  will  spontaneously  regard  when 
called  to  give  his  vote  or  influence 
in  a  popular  election,  we  will  not  for 
a  moment  question.  But  that  it  gives 
us  a  formula  by  which  the  individual 
voter  must  invariably  be  governed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right  of  suffrage, 
tji^  the  exclusion  of  all  other  consid* 
eti^tions — that  all  doubts  and  difficul- 
tijBs  that  may  arise  in  attempting  to 
decide  between  difierent  candidates 
of  different  parties  and  systems  of 
policy,  may  be  solved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  formula-:— is  what  can 
not  be  made  to  appear.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  popular  election  in  a  free  com- 
monwealth, where  some  thousands 
— or,  as  is  the  case  with  us  every 
four  years,  some  millions— of  elec- 
tors, are  to  determine  by  their  votes, 
not  only  what  men  shall  hold  the 
reins  of  power,  but  what  shall  be 
the  course  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment,— is  a  thing  which  neither 
Jethro  nor-Moees  had  ever  beard 
of,  and  to  which  no  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New  makes 
any  allusion.  The  case  in  re- 
ference to  which  the  adviee  of 
Jethro  waa  offered,  was  essentially 
different  from  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual elector  in  a  republic.  Moses 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  entire  and 
exclusive  power  of  appointment  to 
office.  Of  course  the  question  oC 
his  duty  in  relation  to  every  appoint* 
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knettlf  wds  a  qnestioft  uivoltiDg  00I7 
A  siDgle  elenaent  In  aelecting  a 
mfin  for  any  particular  oflke,  be 
needed  oniy  to  be  satisfied  as  to  tbe 
inan^s  qualifications.  Is  he  able  ? — 
is  he  firm  in  bis  allegiance  to  tbe 
national  religion  ?— 4s  be  a  man  of 
integrity  ? — is  be  a  man  who  will  not 
be  in  danger  of  being  moved  from 
his  duty  by  mercenary  considera- 
tion9  ?— has  he  these  qualifications 
above  any  other  man  that  can  be^ 
thought  of  for  such  an  office  ?— 
these  were  the  only  poiots  which 
Moses  had  any  occasion  to  consider 
in  the  exercise  of  his  appointing 
power.  But  had  he  been  merely 
one  of  twenty,  or  even  one  of  a  tri- 
umvirate, bvested  with  the  appoint- 
ing power,  then  in  every  case  of 
conferriDg  an  office,  the  question  of 
bis  duty  would  have  involved  an- 
other eleonent,  and  would  have  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  question 
respecting  the  duty  of  a  voter  in  a 
popular  election. 

We  remember  another  text  which 
has  been  quoted  and  argued  from,  as 
showing  how  men  must  needs  vote, 
who  are  governed  by  Christian  prin* 
ciples.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Christians 
at  Philippi,  and  having  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  his  life  would 
be  spared  and  that  he  would  be  again 
permitted  to  visit  them,  says,  as 
sapresented  by  King  James's  trans- 
lators, [Phil,  i,  27,]  "  Only  let  your 
conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  that  whether  I 
come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent, 
I  may  hear  of  your  afiairs,  that  ye 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,''  dec.  The 
word  translated  "  Let  your  conver- 
sation be,"  is  noUteCsaOe^ — which 
sounds  somewhat  like  our  English, 
or  Anglo-American  word,  politics  ; 
and  so,  by  an  improved  version, 
the  text  is  made  to  read,  ^'  Only  let 
your  politics  be  as  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ," — that  is,  in  tbe 
performance  of  all  your  civil  and 
political  duties,  and  especially  in 
determining  what  party  to  vote  with, 
aet  aaChiwtians.    Without  rfiising 


any  question  touching  the  correct* 
ness  of  this  improved  translation,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  precept, 
after  all,  does  not  tell  us  what  kind 
of  politics  —  whether  democratic, 
whig,  or  liberty- party — is  such  as 
becometh  tbe  gospel  of  Christ.  As 
to  the  ethics  of  the  right  of  suffirage, 
we  are  le(^  to  judge  for  ourselves  by 
other  light  than  that  which  this  text 
affi^rds  us. 

II.  If  then  Christianity,  in  its  au- 
thentic standards,  prescribes  no  defi- 
nite rule  which  can  relieve  us  of  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  aAer  the  princi- 
ples of  duty  in  this  matter,  it  is  plain 
that  the  elector  in  exercising  his 
right  of  suflfrage,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  some  divinely  prescribed  for- 
mula, must  use  his  best  discretion, 
just  as  every  man  must  needs  do  in 
a  thousand  other  questions  which 
are  referred  to  the  decision  of  an 
enlightened  moral  sense.  And  we 
may  suppose  him  to  ask  in  the  next 
place,  '*  Am  I  bound  to  throw  my 
ballot  always  for  that  man  whom  I 
judge  to  be  the  best  man,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  ?" 
An  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion implies  that  the  individual  voter 
ought  to  act  in  all  instances  just  as 
if  he  had  an  unlimited  control  over 
the  election  of  the  men  who  are  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  functions  of 
government.  But  does  his  duty  re* 
quire  him — does  it  even  permit  him 
to  act  thus  ?  Is  not  the  fact  that  his 
right  in  the  matter  is  the  right,  not  of 
appointment,  but  only  of  sufirage,  a 
fact  that  materially  aflfects  his  duty  ? 
Is  he  not  bound  tp  take  some  notice 
of  the  known  views  and  intentions 
of  other  electors  ?  Is  he  not  bound 
to  consider  beforehand  what  effi^ct 
his  vote  is  likely  to  have  upon  tbe 
result  ?  May  he  not  consult  with 
others  beforehand  as  to  whom  he 
and  they  can  ame  to  vote  for  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  do  so  ?  If  he  has 
one  opinion  as  to  the  fittest  man  for 
the  office,  and  others  have  a  difiTer- 
ent  opinion,  may  it  not  sometimes 
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be  his  duty  to  yield  hie  opiokui  to 
theiiSf  and  so  to  give  his  ballot  for  a 
maa  whom  he  does  not  regard  as 
quiie  the  best  maa.  If  he  knows 
ID  advance  that  the  best  man — or  the 
man  whom  he  regards  as  such — 
can  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
office,  must  he  still  vote  for  him  ? 
If  he  knows  in  advance  th^  his  best 
man  can  not  be  elected,  must  he  still 
refuse  to  vote  for  any  other  man,  be 
the  certain  consequences  what  they 
may  ?  If  it  is  perfectly  understood 
that  one  or  the  other  of  two  candi- 
dates will  be  elected,  must  he,  under 
the  conscientious  necessity  of  voting 
at  all  hazards  for  the  best  man,  give 
a  vote  which  has  no  other  tendency 
than  to  secure  the  election  not  only  of 
a  much  inferior  man,  but,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  very  worst 
man  ?  Let  the  voter,  instead  of 
yielding  blindly  to  an  unauthorized 
formula,  throw  himself  upon  the 
guidance  of  his  moral  sense  enlight- 
ened by  the  analysis  of  the  case  in" 
which  be  is  to  act,  and  he  will  see  that 
he  is  under  responsibilities  for  which 
that  formula  makes  no  provision. 

III.  But  our  inquirer  is  not  yet  sat- 
isfied. He  has  other  questions  to 
propound.  ^^  Admitting  that  I  am 
not  required  to  give  my  ballot  al- 
ways for  the  one  whom  I  regard  as 
absolutely  the  best  man,  must  I  not 
at  least  vote  always  for  one  whom  I 
regard  as  a  good  man  ?  Is  it  right 
for  me  in  any  case  to  give  my  ballot 
for  a  man  who  is  not  only  compara- 
tively deficient  but  positively  objec- 
tionable ?''  And  this  question  takes 
a  great  many  forms.  One  will  ask, 
^^  k  it  not  palpably  wrong  to  vote  in 
any  circumstances  for  a  duellist,  or 
for  a  Sabbath-breaker,  or  for  one 
who  speaks  profanely  ?"  Another 
asks,  *'  Can  I  vote  for  a  slaveholder 
without  being  a  partaker  in  his  sin  ?'' 
Another  asks,  '^  Can  I,  in  any  case 
vote  for  a  Roman  Catholic  ?" — or, 
"  Can  I  vote  for  a  Unitarian  ?"— or, 
^^  Can  I  vote  for  a  man  who  do^  not 
acknowledge  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Bible  ?'' 


Now  in  raffed  to  fuestioiis  of 

this  class,  nothing  is  plainer  thao 
that  the  cooskteratioDs  which  they 
suggest  are  considerations  deserving 
the  most  serious  attention  of  every 
man  who  would  exercise  his  right  of 
sufiVage  according  to  the  wiU  ot 
God.  In  many  caaos  in  perhape 
the  majority  of  casts  as  they  actual- 
ly occur,  no  question  involved  in 
the  election  is  paramount  to  the 
(question  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  men  who  are  to  be  enUrusted 
with  the  various  powers  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  state  election,  we 
will  suppose,  just  at  hand ;  and  you 
are  inquiring  how  you  shall  exercise 
your  right  of  sufirage.  One  or  the 
other  of  two  leading  parties  is  sure 
to  get  the  control  of  the  state  for 
the  ensuing  year.  With  one  of 
these  parties  you  have  a  general 
agreement  of  opinion,  so  far  as 
questions  purely  political  are  con- 
cerned. Its  success  in  the  pending 
election  will  have  the  effect  of  ad- 
vancing those  views  of  a  prote<Hive 
tariff,  or  those  views  of  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  the  public  ac- 
counts, or  those  views  of  the  bank* 
ing  system,  which  you  regard  as 
right.  But  that  party  has  proposed 
as  its  candidate  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  state,  &  showy,  windy  dema* 
gogue,  a  man  in  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity you  have  no  confidence,  a 
roan  whose  influence  in  society  is  a 
corrupting  influence,  a  man  known 
as  a  despiser  of  the  Sabbath  and  an 
enemy  of  religious  institutions,  a 
man  whom,  if  he  were  year  next 
door  neighbor,  you  would  not  think 
of  making  the  executor  of  your  will 
and  the  guardian  of  your  children. 
At  the  same  tinse,  the  other  party — 
erroneous  as  you  esteem  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy which  are  at  issue^ — proposes  as 
its  candidate  for  the  same  office  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  and  purest 
personal  character.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  question  of  your  duty  is 
easily  answered.  What  are  the 
merely  ooouneicial  or  financial  in-. 
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ftopi^OMd  Xm  be  iBTohved  hi 
die  electioo,  whea  compared  with  the 
■lorml  fotereet  wfaioh  the  etete  haa 
IB  the  character  of  her  own  chief 
magietrate  ?  In  the  view  of  every 
nan  who  has  aaj  jost  moral  Beam- 
hilkies,  the  benefit  which  will  result 
to  the  state  from  having  in  her  high- 
est place  of  honor  a  man  who  will 
honor  the  place  instead  of  one  who 
will  dishonor  it,  exceeds  by  far  any 
benefit  which  can  be  expected  to. 
arise  from  the  success  of  your  views 
on  the  political  questions  which  di- 
vide the  parties.  Your  moral  sense, 
if  you  will  but  listen  to  it,  tells  you 
what  to  do.  So  in  regard  to  all  offi- 
ces which  the  people  confer  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  tokens  of  the 
people's  favor.  Principles  of  polit- 
ical economy-^all  the  ordinary  ques- 
tions which  are  the  ostensible  divi- 
sion between  political  parties  are  of 
little  consequence  to  the  common 
welfare,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
fluence which  comes  from  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  men  of  whom 
it  may  be  said.  Behold  the  men 
whom  the  people  delight  to  honor ! 
Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  say,  without 
any  qualification,  that  the  conscien- 
tious elector  may  nei^er  vote  for  a 
candidate  whose  personal  character 
is  exceptionable.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
assert  absolutely  that  there  can  be  no 
case  in  which  the  elector  may  be 
bouad  in  conscience  to  vote  for  that 
one  of  two  candidates  whose  per- 
sonal character  is  more  exceptiona- 
ble than  die  personal  character  of 
his  competitor.  There  may  be  ca- 
ses, in  which  the  personal  character 
of  the  man  voted  for  is  of  far  less 
moment  than  the  questions  of  public 
policy,  which  are  to  be  determined 


toros  no  law  of  God  revealed  in 
tiie  instinctive  moral  sense,  gives  us 
any  snch  formula  to  be  followed  at 
all  hazards*  If  we  had  such  a  for- 
mula, duly  authenticated  as  from 
God,  all  consideration  of  consequen- 
ces would  be  preposterous ;  the  con- 
sequences would  be  God^s,  and  to 
him  alone  would  it  belong  to  care 
for  them.  But  having  no  such  for- 
mula, we  are  bound  to  judge  for  our- 
selves what  is  right,  in  each  of  the 
innumerable  complex  cases  that 
arise  for  our  decision.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  question  really  at  issue 
in  a  national  election,  is  not  simply 
whether  this  man  who  has  never 
been  concerned  in  a  duel,  or  that 
man  who  has  fought  in  duels,  shall 
be  president,  but  the  far  more  mo- 
mentous question  between  peace  and 
war,  or  the  equally  momentous  ques- 
tion between  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  freedom  and  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  slavery.  It  may  be 
that  every  vote  given  for  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  who  never 
penned  and  never  received  a  chal- 
lenge— nay  every  vote  not  actually 
given  for  his  exceptionable  competi- 
tor, is  in  efiect  a  vote  for  a  system 
of  measures  which  will  involve  the 
country  in  a  most  needless  war  and 
which  will  consign  millions  of  men 
to  the  horrors  of  a  life*long  bondage. 
In  some  state  elections,  the  question 
may  be  not  simply  whether  some 
devout  communicant  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  or  some 
Presbyterian  elder,  shall  be  elected 
governor  in  preference  to  a  man 
who  makes  no  religious  profession 
or  pretension,  but  whether  that  state 
shall  commit  itself  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion.    That  religious  man  may  have 


by  the  election.  The  duty  of  voting  pledged  himself  against  the  fonati- 
for  men  of  unexceptionable  private  cism  of  attempting  to  abolish  an  in- 
eharacter,  or  even  the  duty  of  votings  stitution  which  is  sanctified  in  his 


for  the  better  man  of  two  candidates 
instead  of  the  worse  man  of  the 
two,  is  not,  like  the  duty  of  veracity, 
a  simple  and  invariable  obligation. 
No  law  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scrip* 


eyes  by  its  having  had  a  place 
among  the  arrangements  of  Abra- 
ham's household  ;  while  that  irreli« 
gious  man  with  all  his  fanhs  has  be- 
come the  leader  in  abold  andtbeie* 
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fi»re  hoiiefiil  effort  to  ciUeve  biA  ii«n 
tai  soil  froai  a  system  which  smites 
it  as  withamaoifestcurse  from  Grod* 
IC  you  vote  for  that  religious  mao— • 
oay  if  you  do  not  so  vote  that  your 
ballot  shall  tell  against  bim^^D 
other  wofds  if  you  do  not  vote  for 
that  man  of  no  religious  name  or 
pretension — yoa  vote  in  effect  for 
the  continuance  of  slavery,  b  it 
not  plain,  that  in  such  a  case,  you 
ought  to  vote  for  the  candidate  whose 
personal  character  you  disapprove, 
and  against  the  candidate  whose 
personal  character  is  unexceptional 
ble. 

We  see  then  that  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple at  an  election,  may  sometimes 
have  a  moral  significance  by  virtue 
of  which  it  shall  transcend  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  personal  qualifi* 
cations  of  the  several  candidates  be- 
fore the  people,  as  far  as  those  ques- 
tions of  personal  character  trans- 
cend the  ordinary  questions  of  party 
politics.  As  the  financial  questbn 
between  a  high  tariff  of  duties,  and 
another  tariff  not  so  high,  or  that  be- 
tween one  mode  of  keeping  the  pub- 
lic money  and  another,  sinks  into  in- 
significance by  the  side  of  the  moral 
question,  whether  such  a  man  as 
Aaron  Burr  or  such  a  man  as  John 
Jay  shall  receive  the  highest  honors 
of  the  republic ;  so,  on  the  other  hand 
any  ordinary  question  as  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  one  man  in  com- 
parison with  the  personal  qualities  of 
another  man,  may  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  some  great 
question  of  national  morality  and 
national  destiny. 

There  is  another  thought  in  rela- 
tion to  questions  of  this  class.  Your 
suffrage  is  claimed  for  one  candidate 


seems-  (o  be  idapeadwg.  Tha  oo^y 
other  candidate  thcu  can  be  reason^ 
ably  thought  of,  is  fully  oompeteaty 
yoa  have  no  doubt  of  his  ability  ; 
but  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  he 
is  a  Unitarian,  or  he  has  been  oon* 
earned  in  a  duel,  or  there  ia  some 
Slain  of  immorality  upon  his  char- 
acter, though  his  career  in  publio 
life  gives  you  no  reason  to  distrust 
hia  honesty  as  a  man  of  business. 
If  this  man  is  not  elected,  the  gov- 
ernment is  sure  to  fall  into  inexpe* 
rienced  and  incapable  hands.  And 
yet  the  times  are  such  that  none  but 
an  experienced  and  able  statesman 
can  be  trusted,  A  weak  or  incom- 
petent man  at  the  head  of  the  re? 
public  in  such  times,  might  work 
great  misehlef  with  the  b^t  inten- 
tions. Look  at  the  case  then  as  it 
stands,  and  let  your  own  moral 
sense  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  pLoos  physician ; 
but  you  must  have  confidence  in  hie 
knowledge  and  skill,  or  your  con- 
science will  not  permit  you  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  hour  of  peril  instead 
of  that  other  physician  of  undoubt- 
ed ability  whose  religious  opinion* 
are  unsound.  It  is  well  to  sail  with 
a  pious  captain  in  command  of  the 
ship.  But  you  are  on  a  voyage,, 
and  it  so  happens  that  the  ship  s 
company  are  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  some  one  to  take  com- 
mand. Some  of  them  are  fi>r 
choosiog  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
a  good  man,  and  who  is  very  useful 
among  the  sailors  and  the  passen^ 
gers  as  a  religious  man;  but  you 
have  no  conficbnce  in  his  ability  to 
command  and  navigate  the  vessel. 
Others  are  for  choosing  one  who  is 
no  Christian  at  all  and  very  little  of 
a  gentleman,  but  who  is  neverthe* 


on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  exem-%  less  a  most  experienced  seaman. 


plcuy  citizen — a  Protestant  Christian 
—a  member  of  an  evangelical 
church ;  but  you  have  no  sufficient- 
evidence  that  his  political  abUities 
are  such  as  are  indispensdile  to  a 
r^ht  management  of  the  public 
a&irs  at  the  particular  crisis  which 


and  of  whose  ability  to  control  the 
icrew  and  to  bring  the  vessel  imo 
port  you  have  no  doubt.  What 
kind  of  a  conscience  is  that  whieh 
would  lead  you  in  those  eircuBK 
stances  to  vole  for  the  ineompeteni 
mfun  because  of  his  being  a  oerout 
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HmH  ?  Do  ydu  fall  m  that  yov 
Wfll  trust  in  God  who  mleth  the 
rogiDg.  of  the  sea,  and  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm  ?  Do  you  tell  us,  from 
the  Scripture,  ^'  He  will  give  his  ao** 
fels  charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  ?'* 
Bememher  it  is  written  again, 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

IV.  It  may  be  thought  that  we 
are  tending  to  eenclusions  quite  oo* 
incident  with  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  party  politics.  One  and  another 
may  be  ready  to  ask  us,  '^  Am  I  not 
right  then  in  voting  always  fot  the 
regular  nomination  of  my  own  party 
•*-iio  matter  whom  the  party  may 
nominate  ?"  This  is  no  doubt  the 
first  principle  of  what  is  called  party 
disciplinlf.  The  welfare  of  the 
country  being  the  professed  end, 
the  success  of  the  party  is  assumed 
to  be  the  exclusive  means ;  and  in 
order  that  the  party  may  be  suc- 
cessful, every  member  of  it  must 
vote  wifailingly  for  the  "  regular 
nomination,''  made  out  in  conformity 
with  what  are  called  ^^  the  usages  of 
the  party/'  The  nomination  being 
once  made,  and ''  the  ticket"  having 
once  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
the  party,  it  must  be  voted  for  with 
an  implicit  submission  to  the  author- 
ity from  which  it  proceeds ;  he  who 
holds  back  or  hesitates — above  all 
he  who  stands  out  in  opposition — 
commits  an  ofiense  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Thus  it  is  that  thousands 
of  intelligent  men  have  no  rule  or 
principle  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
their  elective  franchise,  but  simply 
to  follow  the  dictation  of  their  party. 

So  far  are  we  then  from  counsel- 
ing you  to  follow  your  party,  and  to 
vote  at  their  dictation  let  them  nom- 
inate whom  they  may,  that  we 
would  caution  you  against  assuming 
(hat  the  success  of  your  party  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  even  be  safer  to  as- 
sume tlfat  the  parties  as  they  now 
exist  are,  one  and  all,  essentially 
mischievous.  Think  what  these  par- 
ties are  in  their  organiBation  and 


workti^.  Who  are  "Ae  party  ?^ 
Who  are  they  that  make  the  nomi- 
nations which  you  are  bound  to  vote 
for  ?  How  is  it  in  your  own  town 
or  village?  Are  not  the  nomina- 
tions for  your  k>cal  elections  ordi- 
narily made,  if  not  always,  by  some 
little  clique  of  leaders  and  runners^ 
who  call  themselves  the  party?  How 
is  it  that  the  nominations  of  the  par- 
ty are  made  for  state  and  national 
elections  ?  Whom  do  the  conven- 
tions actually  represent  ?  By  whom 
are  the  delegates  appointed  ?  Liook 
at  the  conventions  which  have  just 
been  held ;  and  say  what  was  there 
in  the  getting  up,  in  the  composition, 
or  in  the  proceedings  of  either  con- 
vention, which  ought  to  give  any 
authority  whatever  to  their  respect- 
ive nominations?  You  have  more 
sympathy,  perhaps,  with  one  of 
those  conventions  than  with  the 
oilier ;  but  what  obligation  is  there 
on  your  conscience  to  follow  the 
dictation  of  either. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  considera* 
tion  whether  the  complete  disinte- 
gration of  existing  parties  is  not  the 
very  thing  which  the  country  needs, 
and  which  the  country  is  now  ripe 
for.  What  questions  are  at  issue 
between  the  two  great  parties  whose 
nominations  for  the  presidency  have 
just  been  presented  to  the  country  ? 
There  have  been  in  other  days 
great  questions  on  which  the  parties 
were  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Four  years  ago,  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  the  conse* 
quent  war  with  Mexico,  were  de- 
pending, and  were  known  to  be  de- 
pending on  the  result  of  the  election. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  other 
issues  between  the  parties — and  par« 
ticularty  the  question  of  protective 
duties.  Eight  years  ago,  there  was 
not  only  the  question  of  protective 
duties,  but  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  aocrumg  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the 
question  of  what  was  called  the  in* 
dependent  treasury.  Twelve  yeaiv 
agoy  tile  fMTtiea  atood^confiroiited  ea 
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the  quMttOA  of  reelarteriBg  the 
Bank  of  the  Uoited  States.  Bat 
what  queetion  is  there  now  between 
(he  coaveation  which  met  io  Baltt- 
more  aad  the  conrentioa  which  met 
in  Philadeiphia  ?  What  does  eithes 
propose  to  do,  which  will  K|ot  be 
done  if  the  other  party  is  success* 
ful  ?     The  annejQitios  of  Texas  » 

'  a  fact  of  history,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  disputed  than  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  The  war  is  at  an  end, 
^  last  formalities  of  ratificatton 
have  been  completed,  and  nobody 
proposes  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
The  existing  tariff  of  duties  will 
suffer  no  material  change,  which- 
ever party  may  be  in  the  ascendent, 
unless  changes  are  found  necessa- 
ry for  the  increase  of  the  revenue. 
No  party  will  dare  to  encounter  the 
strength  of  conviction  with  which 
Uie  great  doctrine  of  commercial 
fireedom  has  wrought  itself  into  the 
minds  of   the   American    people. 

^There  is  no  possibility,  or  thought, 
of  creatmg  a  national  bank;  to 
charge  such  an  intention  on  the 
whigs  of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion, would  be  as  preposterous  as  to 
charge  the  democrats  of  the  other 
convemion  with  a  design  to  disman- 
tle the  navy  and  to  restore  the  gun- 
boats and  the  embargo.  Which- 
ever party  may  be  in  power,  it  will 
not  venture  on  the  establishment  of 
any  new  fiscal  institution,  unless  im- 
pelled by  some  hopeless  confusion 
in  the  finances  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment The  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales  are  virtually  mortgan^ 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
created  by  annexation  and  our  con- 
quests and  purchases  of  territory ; 
aad  for  tho  same  reason  all  other 
questions  about  surplus  revenue  are 
f»etty  effectually  disposed  of,  for  at 
least  two  presidential  temas  to  come. 
As  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bora  and  rivers  of  the  West,  and 
the  opening  of  those  great  avenuea 
of  commerce  which  the  West  de- 
■Httds,  neitfaer  party  will  do  nuich 
hefim  laiaf  bm  after  the  ceoiiia 


of  that  year,  the  West  wfll  h«m 
whatever  it  may  choose  to  demand. 
What  is  it  then  for  which  these  par- 
ties are  contending  ?  Offices— offi- 
ces— the  spoils  of  victory — nethit^ 
in  the  world  besides.  The  question 
who  shall  be  president — involves 
not  only  the  question  who  shall  be 
the  beads  of  the  departments,  but 
who  shall  be  ambassadors  and  sec- 
retaries of  legations,  who  shall  he 
consuls  and  oommissioners,  who 
shall  be  clerks  in  the  public  offices 
and  midshipmen  in  the  navy,  who 
shall  be  collectors  and  postmastevs, 
who  shall  be  tide-waiters  and  penny^ 
posts.  If  the  nominee  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  is  elected,  every 
appointment  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  the  giA  of  the  general  govern- 
ment is  sure  to  be  disposed  of  widi 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  party 
by  which  he  has  been  elected ;  every 
functionary  from  the  Secretary  oif 
State  down  to  the  veriest  menial  in 
a  custom-house,  wiH  have  his  ap- 
pointment either  as  a  reward  of 
party  services  already  rendered,  or 
as  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  the  next 
campaign.  If  the  nominee  of  the 
Philadelphia  convention  is  elected, 
the  least  that  can  be  anticipated  is 
that  every  incumbent  who  has  made 
himself  obnoxious  by  efibrts  in  be* 
half  of  a  defeated  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  will  be  removed  from 
office,  and  that  every  vacancy,  how- 
ever created,  will  be  filled  from 
among  those  who  have  been  active 
in  the  canvass  lor  '^  old  Bough  and 
Beady.'^  Here  then  we  see  a  great 
prize  to  be  contended  for.  Here  is 
the  cohesive  power  that  can  agglom- 
erate parties  and  hold  them  together, 
even  when  no  great  national  inter- 
est, and  no  question  of  public  poll- 
oy  is  involved  in  the  result.  Nor  is 
this  all.  If  the  democratic  candi- 
date is  elected,  the  democratic  party 
acquires  new  strength  for  the  state 
and  municipal  elections ;  it  will  ho 
able  to  elect  senators  and  reprssen« 
tatives  in  Congress ;  it  will  be  able 
to  eleet  foveiaois  and  other  state 
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ofiwra;  il  will  be  able  to  elect 
najTon  and  comtnon-counoilineQ ; 
«Bd,  hj  its  con^ol  over  the  appoints 
iog  power,  coDstables,  justices  of 
tbe  peace,  watchmen,  and  scaven- 
gers shall  all  hold  their  places  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered 
and  to  be  rendered  to  the  party. 
80  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  whig  party  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral college  in  that  state  shall  be 
given  to  the  candidate  of  the  whig 
convention,  and  if  those  votes  shall 
help  to  swell  a  trhimf^ant  majority 
for  the  "  hero  of  Buena  Vista,"  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
whig  party  in  the  state  of  New 
York  will  be  strengthened  in  that 
triumph,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  state  and  perhaps  of  its  great 
cities  will  be  for  a  while  in  the 
bands  of  the  whigs.  The  same 
night  be  said  of  Ohio  or  of  Vermont 
or  of  any  other  state  in  which  the 
whigs  have  any  chance  of  being,  in 
any  circumstances,  a  majority.  We 
see  then  what  it  is  for  which  the 
parties  are  contending.  Once  they 
were  divided  upon  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  upon  great  questions 
of  public  policy  ;  and  they  contend- 
ed for  measures  in  which  the  wel- 
fttre  of  the  country  was  believed  to 
be  involved.  Now  they  are  con* 
tending  only  for  offices — '^  the  spoils 
of  victory."  b  not  the  complete 
disintegration  of  both  these  parties 
far  more  to  be  desired  than  the  suc- 
cess of  either  ? 

Nor  is  such  a  result  beyond  the 
imnge  of  probability.  The  great 
democratic  party  which  came  into 
power  with  President  Jackson  in 
1829,  and  which  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1886  to  the  present  hour, 
has  never  known  but  one  defeat  in 
a  national  eleetion,  gives  many  signs 
of  dissolution.  Of  the  men  who  were 
its  fathers  and  guides,  and  to  whose 
fkrsighted  sagacity  it  has  owed  its 
successes,  how  many  have  commit- 
ted themselves  against  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  BaltiiBOEe  convention* 

Vol.  VI. 


if  it  socceeds  in  this  deelion,  it  may 
renew  its  vigor ;  it  may  excommuni- 
cate the  Van  Burens  and  Cambrel- 
ings,  the  Butlers  and  the  Nileses,  and 
denounce  them  as  ^'  old  federalists," 
and  may  be  strong  as  ever  after  it 
has  parted  from  them.  If  it  fails 
in  this  election,  it  is  dissolved  as 
completely  as  the  old  democratic 
party  was  dasolved  in  1824;  and 
its  elements  must  enter  into  new 
combinations.  As  for  the  whigs, 
nothing  but  defeat  can  hold  them 
together.  The  candidate  for  whom 
they  are  expected  to  vote,  is  pledged 
to  nothing  definite,  save  that  he  will 
not  be  a  party  president  If,  being 
elected,  he  redeems  that  pledge — if 
he  refuses  to  dismiss  honest  and 
faithful  functionaries  for  the  sake  of 
giving  their  places  to  the  whigs— 
the  party  is  of  course  dissolved ; 
and  the  wrath  which  came  upon 
John  Tyler  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
curses,  loud  and  deep,  which  disap- 
]f>ointed  office  seekers  will  utter, 
against  him.  If,  being  elected,  he 
fails  to  redeem  that  pledge — if  all 
the  offices  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  divided,  like  the  pillage  of 
a  captured  city,  among  his  hungry 
followers — that  treachery  will  die- 
gust  thensands  of  patriotic  minds, 
forcing  them  into  other  alliances 
founded  on  healthier  affinities,  and 
will  thus  dissolve  the  party  which  it 
seeks  to  serve. 

Instead  of  saying  then,  according 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  party  politics,  that  every 
man  should  simply  choose  his  party, 
and  then  vote  invariably  for  the  reg- 
ular party  nomination,  we  would 
rather  say  Uiat  sometimes  it  may  be 
the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  east  his  vote 
in  just  that  way  in  which  it  will  tend 
most  effectually  to  the  dissolution  of 
mstinff  parties. 

V.  but  we  may  be  told  that,  after 
all,  we  have  done  little  towards  sim* 
plifying  the  ethics  of  the  right  of 
suffirage.  Of  this  we  are  as  sensible 
as  any  of  our  readers  can  be.  We 
can  fay  no  means  undertake  to  give 
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a  fbrmnla  wbibh  shall  tupeiaede  tha 
nacessity  of  careful  inquiry  and  de- 
liberation on  the  part  of  him  who 
would  do  all  hit  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  national  sovereignty.  And  if 
any  man  must  needs  have  the  one 
principle  which  shall  include  all  pos- 
sible instances  of  duty,  we  ean  give 
no  rule  that  shall  be  narrewer  than 
this, — ^You  are  bound  to  vote  just  va 
that  way  in  which  your  vote  will  tell 
most  efibctually  for  the  true  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Let  the  terms  of  our  propositioii' 
be  fairly  understood.  We  do  not 
bid  you  regard  exclusively  the  in- 
terests of  your  section,  your  state, 
or  your  particular  department  of  in- 
dustry. You  are  to  care  for  the 
welfare  of  your  whole  country — 
not  its  gross  material  interests  alone, 
its  wealth,  its  power,  its  aggrandize- 
ment among  the  nations,  but  its  tms 
welfare.  In  the  true  welfhre  of  a 
people  are  included  not  material  ele- 
ments alone,  but  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  which  belong  to 
that  people^s  life  and  history. 

Observe  again,  we  do  not  say  you 
are  bound  to  vote  in  that  way  in 
which  you  ilwnk  your  vote  will  be 
most  effectual  for  the  welfare  of  your 
country.  We  do  not  make  the  right 
and  wrong  in  so  grave  a  matter  de- 
pend upon  your  erring  and  unstable 
thought  In  this,  as  in  all  other  ca- 
^8,  you  are  under  obligation  to  do 
not  merely  what  yoo  think  to  be 
right,  but  what  u  right  If  you 
think  wrong,  and  vote  accordingly, 
you  will  certainly  vote  wrong. 
True,  when  we  can  not  see  what  is 
right,  and  therefore  miss  the  r^ht 
though  earnestly  aiming  at  it,  God 
judges  US  according  to  our  means 
of  knowledge.  But  when  it  is  in 
our  power  to  see  the  right  if  we 
will  look  with  calm  deliberation 
in  the  fear  of  God ;  then  if  we  err 
through  careleseness  or  wilfulness 
or  passion,  God  judges  us  not  accord- 
ing to  our  actual  knowledge,  but 
according  to  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge still* 


Undoabledty  the  qtiestions  snb* 
mitted  to  popular  decision  at  an  elec- 
tion are  sometimes  too  obseuiB  or 
too  complicated  for  the  citisen  to 
grapple  with,  unless  he  is  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  reach  of 
thought  aad  noore  than  ordinary 
ineans  of  information.  On  finan*' 
cial  questions,  and  questions  of  po- 
litical economy  generally,  the  citi- 
zen may  be  mistaken  without  blame ; 
just  as  every  man  may  err  Without 
blame  in  the  conduct  of  his  private 
affairs.  But  more  generally,  the 
questions  on  which  the  people  are  to 
judge,  have  a  moral  aspect,  in  view 
of  which  an  enlightened  and  unso- 
phisticated moral  sense  pronounces 
an  instant  judgment  The  moral 
sense  habitually  exercised — that 
promptness  in  the  discernment  of /he 
right  and  wrong  which  resalts  from 
the  habit  of  domg  right — is  ordina- 
rily the  surest  guide  m  the  decision 
of  questions  which  concern  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  always  safe  to  as- 
sume that  what  offends  the  unsophis* 
ticated  moral  sense  is  wrong  ;  and 
that  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  love  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
policy  of  the  government  without 
bringing  God^s  displeasure  upon  the 
nation.  In  relation  to  all  such  ques* 
tions,  every  citizen  is  competent  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  is  bound  to 
judge  right  Let  him  give  his  vote 
then  in  that  way  in  which  his  vote  will 
tell  most  effectnally  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

"But  what  is  my  vote  worth? 
How  shall  I  cast  it  so  that  it  shall  tell 
upon  the  issue  }  Where  shall  I  throw 
my  little  influence  so  that  it  shall  be 
felt  as  an  influence  for  good  ?^^  Let 
us  look  a  moment  at  the  elements 
concerned  in  the  solution  of  this 
question.  And  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness, we  will  suppose  that  the 
question  relates  to  the  specific  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  a  president  While  this 
case  is  in  some  respects  more  com- 
plicated in  consequence  of  peculiar- 
ities m  the  form  aad  procen  of  elao- 
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Hod,  (the  votes  by  which  the  choice 
»  finally  made  hein^  the  Totes  of 
states  as  represented  in  their  electo- 
ral colleges,  and  the  votes  of  indi* 
▼idual  citizens  being  given  not  for 
the  president  directly  but  for  the 
presidential  ehictors,)  it  may  on  that 
very  account  be  so  much  the  better 
lor  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

You  are  inquiring  then,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  a  president, 
how  your  vole  may  be  given  so  as 
to  tell  most  efiectualhr  for  the  true 
welfare  of  the  country.  We  give 
fbr  your  guidance  these  suggestions ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  they 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  your 
common  sense  and  to  your  con- 
science. 

1.  Is  there  any  great  question  con- 
cerning the  public  welfare,  which 
this  election  will  decide  ?  Does  the 
question  of  a  war  with  Britain  or 
with  Mexico,  or  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  or 
the  question  of  abolishing  the  in- 
famous slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  question  of  sweep- 
ing away  all  the  old  corruptions  of 
the  Post-Office  Department, — hang 
trembling  in  the  scales  of  this  elec- 
tion? Is  one  of  the  two  leading 
candidates  pledged  one  way,  and 
his  party  with  him  ;  while  the  other 
candidate  and  his  party  are  pledged 
the  other  way  ?  And  is  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  which  of  these  two  candidates 
will  be  successful  ?  Is  it  obvious 
that  the  defeat  of  one  particular 
candidate,  whose  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  such  as  stimulate  his  friends 
to  every  effort,  is  the  only  human 
possibility  of  preventing  that  great 
national  mischief  and  wickedness 
to  which  be  is  committed  ? 

2.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
you  come  next  to  the  question, 
whether  your  ballot  and  your  per- 
sonal influence  in  your  len^itimate 
sphere  can  make  any  difference  hi 
the  result  Is  the  result  doubtful  so 
far  as  your  own  state  is  concerned  ? 
— for  you  know,  it  is  there  only  that 
your  ballot  can  be  counted.    Are 


the  opinioQs  of  your  fMiow-cttaene 
in  your  own  state  so  divided  that  it 
can  not  be  known,  till  the  votes  are 
counted,  which  side  is  to  prepoa* 
derate  ?  Is  there  a  possibUhy,  oo 
the  one  hand,  that  the  six  votes,  or 
the  twelve,  or  the  thirty-six,  which 
the  electoral  college  of  your  stale 
is  to  give  in  the  final  election,  will 
be  gives  for  the  candidate  and  the 
party  that  are  pledged  to  put  the 
country  upon  some  new  career  of 
crime,  or  pledged  against  some  great 
and  salutary  reformation  ?  And  is 
there  also  a  possibility,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  your  ballot  and  the  baU 
lots  of  those  with  whom  you  have 
some  influence  and  who  will  be  like- 
ly to  go  with  you,  will  be  just  what  is  • 
wanted  to  turn  the  scales  the  other 
way,  and  to  make  out  a  plurality 
for  a  diflferent  ticket  ?  Suppose  that, 
in  such  a  case,  you  and  your  friends, 
instead  of  uniting  to  defeat  the  can- 
didate that  has  pledged  himself  to  a 
policy  of  wickedness  and  mischief, 
permit  yourselves  to  be  contrded  by 
party  discipline ;  and  accordingly, 
bewildered  with  the  idea  that  the 
cohesion  of  your  party  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  regarded,  you  give  your 
ballots  for  him ;  and  your  ballots 
determine  the  vote  of  your  state, 
and  the  vote  of  your  state  deter- 
mines the  election.  Or  suppose  that 
instead  of  casting  your  ballots  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  of  some 
avail  in  tbe  counting,  you  throw  them 
away  upon  some  third  ticket,  with 
precisely  the  same  result.  There 
is  one  of  the^  United  States,  whose 
electoral  votes,  four  years  ago, 
turned  tlfe  scale  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  and  for  all  the 
crimes  and  misdhiefs  which  that 
measure  could  not  but  draw  after 
it.  The  electoral  college  which  gave 
those  fatal  votes  was  chosen  not  by  a 
majority,  but  only  by  a  plurality.  Of 
that  plurality  there  were  thousands 
who  gave  their  ballots,  protesting 
asaihst  the  impolicy  and  the  iniquity 
of  the  measure  to  which  their  can- 
didate was  pledged,  and  which  was. 
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in  fttet  the  6ne  great  imie.  Had 
they  than  broken  their  ehacklfs  as 
they  have  since  done — had  they 
then  voted  manfully  against  this 
nomination  of  their  party,  all  the 
results  would  have  been  reversed. 
There  would  have  been  no  immedi* 
ale  annexation— ^Bo  Meziean  war — • 
no  squandejring  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  our  treasure — no 
slaughtering  of  twenty  Uiousand  of 
our  citizens — no  extension  of  the 
area  of  slavery — and  no  '^  old  Rough 
and  Ready^'  to  be  hurraed  into  the 
presidency.  Nay,  had  those  other 
thousands  in  that  same  state,  who, 
instead  of  meetins  the  question  really 
at  issue,  yielded  themselves  up  to 
be  governed  by  a  narrow  formula 
— had  those  men  who  threw  their 
votes  away  upon  a  ticket  for  which 
they  knew  there  was  no  chance  of 
success — voted  for  that  other  lead- 
ing candidate  whose  pledges  were 
for  peace  and  against  the  madness 
of  immediate  annexation,  they  would 
have  saved  their  country. 

8.  The  two  preceding  questions 
are  often  to  bs  answered  in  the 
negative.  If  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  no  great  issue  of  peace  or  war, 
of  freedom  or  slavery,  of  justice  or 
iniquity,  involved  in  the  choice  be- 
tween two  leading  candidates  ; — or 
if  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no 
doubt  which  way  your  state  will  go, 
and  no  chance  that  your  vote  will 
have  any  eflfect  on  the  issue  ; — then 
the  question  of  your  duty  may  be 
determined  by  other  considerations, 
which  under  the  formir  hypothesis 
were  in  abeyance.  Your  vote  in 
such  a  case  may  be  regarded  not  as 
a  power  that  is  to  afiect  the  result, 
but  as  a  testimony  that  is  to  bear 
upon  the  formation  and  utterance  of 
public  opinion.  In  such  a  case,  ques- 
tions like  these  demand  a  serious 
consideration.  Can  I  give  my  vote, 
either  alone  or  by  agreement  with 
others,  in  such  a  way  as  to  testify 
against  slavery  ?  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  my  vote  may  be  made  effec- 
tive as  ^  testimony  against  the  pas- 


sion fbr  war  and  4h6  mad  adttiratioB- 
of  military  glory  ?  Is  these  any  way  * 
in  which  nay  vote  will  lend  to  ihe- 
dtsorgaaisatioQ  and  dispersioD  of 
those  great  fivuions .  which  have 
turned  politics  into  a  meaner  game 
than  dmt  of  the  cock-pit,  and  all  the 
offices  and  honors  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  states  into  one  great  fund  of 
corruption?  b  there  any  way  in 
which  my  vote  can  tell  against  the 
demoralizing  practice  of  conferring 
honors  and  emoluments  upon  on-  / 
worthy  men?  In  the  case  now 
supposed,  such  considerations  as 
these  are  the  great  considerations 
by  which  your  action  may  reasona- 
bly and  safely  be  determined. 

If  other  questions  arise,  of  which 
we  have  taJcen  no  notice,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted a  complete  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  only 
to  offer  such  thoughts  of  our  own 
as  may  stimulate  inquiry  in  other 
minds,  and  may  lead  in  the  end  to 
a  full  and  exact  investigation  in 
some  other  quarter.  Far  less  do 
we  attempt  to  give  the  mechan* 
ical  rules  of  duty  that  shall  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  thought ;  we 
would  rather  waken  our  readers  to 
the  conviction  that  in  such  a  mattep^ 
as  this  they  can  Dot  perform  their 
duty  at  all  without  thinking  and  in* 
quiring  earnestly  for  themselves. 
I)uty  and  thought  are  intimately 
counected  with  each  other.  A  crea- 
ture made  for  duty  is  a  creatnre 
made  for  thought.  The  science  of 
doing  right  in  all  the  complicated 
relations  in  which  men  live  and  act^ 
can  never  be  reduced  to  a  few 
self-applying  formulse  by  which  the 
necessity  of  deliberation,  inquirjT 
and  analysis  shall  be  done  away. 
The  practical  and  prudential  under* 
standing,  perceiving  fitnesses  and 
tendencies,  and  the  relation  of 
means  to  ends,  can  not  be  safely 
trusted  unless  it  is  invigorated  by  a 
living  and  healthy  moral. sense ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  sense, 
if  it  does  not  constantly  summen  to 
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the  thinking  powere, — if  it  indolent* 
ly  and  alavisbly  yields  itself  to  the 
dominion  of  one  narrow  formula  and 
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perverted,  dull. 


diaeaaed,  and  loses  ils  vital  synpa* 
thy  with  Him,  the  Infinite  Wisdom, 
who  '^  is  light  and  with  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all/* 
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The  Genius  of  Scotland ;  or  Sketch- 
e»  of  Scottish  Scenery  j  Literature 
and  Religion.  By  Robert  Tukn- 
BULL.  Third  edition.  New  York 
and  Pittsburg*  Robert  Carter. 
1847. 

Ths  emigrant  leaves  his  early 
home,  and  yet  in  a  most  import- 
ant sense  bi^gs  it  with  him.  The 
scenery  on  which  his  eyes  first  open- 
ed, and  with  which  his  senses  in 
childhood  were  familiar,  never  fades 
from  his  recollections.  It  haunts 
bis  memory  through  all  his  life.  The 
manners,  domestic  and  social,  with 
which  his  earlier  years  were  encom- 
passed as  with  the  atmosphere,  seem 
the  only  natural  and  rational  man- 
ners. The  early  recollections  of 
the  great  men  of  his  country  ;  the 
great  in  arms,  in  literature  and  re- 
ligion, are  invested  with  an  inter- 
est which  he  can  not  transfer  to  the 
heroes  of  his  adopted  land. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
desire  to  communicate  to  others 
these  recollections  which  are  to  him 
so  dear,  and  the  feelings  which  these 
recollections  inspire.  If  he  have  an 
ardent  temper,  he  longs  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  others,  in  the 
things  which  interest  him  so  intense- 
ly, and  can  not  avoid  the  effort  to 
introduce  them  to  his  new  friends, 
and  to  explain  his  love  for  his  early 
home.  If  he  can  write,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  he  should  seek  by 
a  book  to  lead  his  adopted  country- 
men to  understand  the  secret  of  his 
attachment  to  the  land  of  his  Fathers. 

We  honor  this  impulse.  It  is 
generous  and  elevating.    We  value 


its  results.  We  believe  it  will  make 
American  literature  more  liberal 
and  catholic  than  that  of  England. 
It  will  also  etarich  it  with  a  variety 
and  copiousness  which  the  literature 
of  no  other  country  has  seen.  The 
Scotchman,  the  German,  and  the 
Sclavonian,  may  be  expected  to 
acquaint  us  with  their  world  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  to  make 
familiar  to  us  their  peculiar  national 
spirit. 

The  work  before  us  was  writ- 
ten by  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  been  favorably  known  as  a 
writer,  for  his  pleasant  style  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  A  year  or  two 
since,  aAer  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  his  native  land — in  which  his 
youthful  remembrances  had  been 
revived,  and  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm had  been  re-inspired — he  was 
prompted  to  write  the  volume  before 
us — the  object  of  which  should  be 
'*  in  an  easy,  natural  way,  to  give 
his  readers  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  Scenery,  Literature  and  Reli- 
gion of  Scotland.^'  The  uniqueness 
of  the  design  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
felicity  of  its«execution.  There  are 
woven  together  the  incidents  of  per- 
sonal adventure— conversations  with 
Scottish  peasants — descriptions  of 
scenery — with  sketches  of  Knox, 
Burns,  Wilson,  and  Chalmers,  and 
others.  This  various  matter  might 
seem  to  involve  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  but  the  writer  has  managed 
to  express  himself  in  a  style  so  nat- 
ural and  flowing)  and  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  of  his  various  themes, 
by  transitions  so  easy  and  graceful, 
as  to  produce  an  instructive  and  de- 
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lightfuf  volume.  We  only  do  jus* 
tice  to  our  view  of  it,  when  we  say, 
that  in  every  good  sense  with  none 
that  is  bad,  it  is  a  truly  ^'  readable** 
book.  It  would  seem  tbat  some  skill, 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  sacrifice  of 
principle,  would  be  required  to  write 
sketches  of  men  so  diflbrent  as  Knox, 
Wilson,  Walter  Scott,  Burns,  Chal- 
mers and  Duncan,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  one  compatible  with  the 
othor— or  so  as  to  satisfy  the  admi- 
rers of  the  one  without  displeasing 
those  of  another.  We  can  not  see 
that  Mr.  Turnbull  has  failed  in  prin- 
ciple. We  are  quite  sure  he  has 
not  failed  to  put  the  most  generous 
construction  upon  the  faults  of  the 
men  whom  he  criticises.  He  has  also 
explained  the  secret  'Of  their  popu- 
larity with  his  countrymen,  and  in 
so  doing  has  done  much  to  enable 
the  American  to  read  them  with  the 
eye  and  heart  of  a  Scotchman.  The 
genial  yet  unobtrusive  religious  feel- 
ing that  runs  through  this  volume,  is 
honorable  to  the  writer  as  a  clergy- 
man. It  would  have  been  dishonora- 
ble to  him  not  to  exhibit  it ;  and  yet 
the  piety  is  natural  rather  than  pro- 
fessional, which  is  a  rare  merit,  and 
one  that  deserves  our  praise.  Such 
contributions  as  this  volume  to  what 
is  called  our  "  lighter  literature,'* 
have  a  greater  value  than  at  the  first 
view  they  seem  to  possess ;  and 
every  successful  effort  of  the  kind 
merits  a  generous  recompense. 
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Religion  Teaching  hy  Example, — 
By  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter,  1848. 
pp.  456. 

The  title  of  this  book  does  not  at 
once  suggest  the  precise  nature  of 
its  subject.  One  expects  to  find  in 
it  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
Christian  example  ;  whereas  its  ob- 
ject is,  to  present  some  of  the  prom- 
inent truths  and  precepts  of  religion, 
in  the  light  of  sacred  history.  It  is 
rather,  religion  taught  or  inculcated 
by  examples;  though  the  author 
may  justify  his  title,  from  the  defini- 


tion of  profane  history  as  **  Philoso* 
phy  Teaching  by  Example.*' 

Sevdiral  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  sacred  history,  are  here  consid- 
ered in  their  relations  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  nnorality,  and 
to  both  the  moral  and  the  providen- 
tial government  of  God.  These  in- 
cidents, in  themselves  so  fitted  to 
arrest  attention,  are  thus  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  in  an  attractive  and 
instructive  manner,  and  are  applied 
to  the  use  for  which  they  were 
chiefly  recorded.  The  style  of  the 
author  is  lucid,  and  sometimes  ele- 
gant ;  occasionally  too  rhetorical  for 
the  general  character  of  the  work. 
He  commonly  avoids  vexed  ques- 
tions in  theology  ;  though  in  consid- 
ering the  ^'  origin  and  issues  of  sin," 
in  the  first  chapter,  beseems  to  be 
needlessly  confused  for  want  of  just 
views  of  free  agency.  Regarding 
the  fallen  angels  as  having  been 
"  created  holy,"  he  can  not  conceive 
"  how  pride,  or  any  other  sinful 
emotion,  could  find  an  entrance  to 
their  hearts."  But  he  wisely,  though 
ungrammatically  disposes  of  the  sub- 
ject by  saying,  **  no  matter  in  what 
way  the  angels  fell — here  is  t1^ 
fact ;  and  it  is  equally  unphilosophi- 
cal,  as  well  as  undevout,  to  reject 
it  because  we  are  not  able  to  explain 
synthetically  all  the  phenomena  in 
which  it  is  concerned."  We  ad- 
mire the  candor  and  amiability  of 
the  writer,  and  commend  his  book 
to  those  who  would  see  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  developed  in  its  various 
relations  to  human  nature. 


Fundamental  Philosophyj  or  Ele- 
ments of  Primitive  Philosophy ; 
being  the  first  Division  of  a  Com- 
plete System  of  Philosophical 
Science.  From  the  German  of 
William  Traugott  Krug,  Prof, 
of  Philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leipsic. 
Hudson,  Ohio.  W.  Skinner  & 
Co.  1848.  pp.  59.  18mo. 

This  is  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  132  propositions  in  Krug's  Fun- 
damental Philosophy,  omittinealto- 
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gtther  ate  expkoations,  illuatrationi 
and  proofS)  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  work. 
The  German  work  was  first  publish- 
ed in  1803,  8¥o.  It  passed  to  a 
second  edition  in  1819,  and  to  a 
third,  with  laany  improveniente  and 
enlargements,  in  1827.  The  author 
pronounce*,  it  bis  hauptwerk^  "  chief 
work ;  which,  he  says,  must  not  be 
read  cursorily,  but  must  be  studied 
thoroughly,  if  one  would  fully  un* 
derstand  the  author^s  system  of  phi- 
losophy." We  entirely  agree  with 
him  in  this  last  remark ;  for,  not 
having  the  original  with  all  its  ex- 
planations before  us,  we  read  over 
this  little  book  three  times,  and  were 
not  then  able  fully  to  understand  it 
without  recurrence  to  the  same  au- 
thor's great  Dictionary  of  Philoso- 
phy on  the  main  propositions.  We 
therefore  regret  that  the  accomplish- 
ed translator  did  not  present  the  en- 
tire work  to  his  American  readers, 
who  can  not  be  supposed  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  Kantean  phraseology 
pervading  this  book. 

Prof.  William  Traugott  Krug  was 
educated  in  the  Kantean  school,  be- 
came a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Wittemberg  in  1794 ;  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  in  1801 ;  at  Konigsberg, 
in  the  chair  of  Kant,  in  J  805;  re- 
moved to  Liepsic  in  1809,  relin- 
quished his  professorship  in  1813, 
served  one  year  in  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  and  then  resumed  his 
professorship  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  1842,  at 
the  age  of  72.  He  wrote  much,  on 
philosophy,  ethics,  law,  politics,' &c., 
and  was  a  pleasing  writer,  learned, 
lucid,  and  accommodating  himself 
to  men  of  ordinary  minds.  His 
great  Dictionary  of  Philosophy, 
though  too  subservient  to  the  propa- 
gation of  his  particular  views,  is  a 
very  useful  work. 

For  several  years  in  the  early 
part  of  life,  Krug  adhered  strictly 
to  the  philosophical  principles  of 
Kant  But  when  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  others,  began  to  overleap  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  Kant  to  all 


true  philosophy,  Krug  caught  some- 
thing of  their  spirit  Yet  he  did 
not  altogether  abandon  the  Kantean 
doctrines,  but  he  attempted,  like 
Bouierwek,  Fries,  Calker,  and  some 
others,  to  perfect  the  system  of 
Kant,  by  modifying  its  basis,  and 
laying  a  broader  foundation  for  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Instead  of  ad- 
mitting, with  t^nt,  that  we  passive- 
ly receive  the  crude  maUer  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  material  things 
through  the  senses,  and  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  their  objects,  but  only  their 
phenomena,  or  the  impressions  they 
make  on  us ;  and  that  of  supersensi- 
ble things,  spiritual  beings,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  &c.,  we  know 
nothing  but  their  attributes  or  pow- 
ers ;  Krug  supposed  we  can  obtain 
true  objective  knowledge  both  of 
sensible  and  supersensible  things. 
He  makes  eonscununess  the  primary 
source  of  all  true  knowledge.  For, 
consciousness,  as  he  maintains,  is 
the  SffnthesU  of  Being  and  KnowU 
edge.  In  other  words,  if  we  can 
understand  him,  in  all  our  acts  of 
consciousness,  some  object  is  present 
to  the  mind,  and  we  behold  it  and 
have  a  knowledge  of  it  This 
knowledge  may  indeed  be  at  first 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  by 
repeated  acts  of  consciousness,  anil 
a  careful  inspection  of  those  acts, 
the  knowledge  becomes  clear,  djs-^ 
tinct  and  perfect. — This  Synthesis 
of  Being  and  Knowledge,  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  Tramcendental  Syn* 
thesis ;  or  a  synthesis  the  cause  or 
ground  of  which  is  wholly  beyond 
our  investigation.  It  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  and  we  can  not  go  beyond  it. 

This  theory  Krug  first  published 
in  his  New  Organon  of  Philosophy, 
in  the  year  1801.  He  aAerwards  ^ 
more  fully  developed  and  defended 
it  in  his  Fundamental  Philosophy, 
the  epitome  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  little  volume  before  us.  Dar- 
ing forty  years  the  author  labored 
untiringly  to  propagate  this  modifi.- 
cation  of  the  lumtean  philo80|li^ 
But,  if  weareno^B^II^' "  "  ^' 
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system  nerer  obtainod  exteosiye  cur- 
rency among  the  Grermans,  being 
held  by  only  one  of  the  numeroua 
sects  of  the  great  Kantean  school. 
A  modem  Greek,  the  pupil  of  Krug^ 
translated  the  Fundamental  Philos- 
ophy into  the  language  of  the  mod'* 
em  Greeks;  another  translated  it 
into  Hungarian,  and  a  third  into 
Polish;  but  with  what  effects  on 
those  nations,  we  are  not  informed. 


Posthu$nou8  Influence:  A  Sermon 
oceaeioned  hy  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard^  LL,D.^ 
Asioeiate  Juitiee  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachteetis^ 
preached  to  the  Park  Street  Con- 
gregation^  Boston^  Sabbath  morn- 
ing^  January  2, 1848.  By  Silas 
Aiken,  Pastor  of  the  Church. 

A  Good  Man  Lamented :  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  First  Congrega* 
tional  Churchy  Canandaigua^  N. 
r.,  at  the  funeral  of  Walter  Huh- 
bell,  Tuesday,  March  28,  1848. 
By  the  Pastor  of  the  Church, 
O.  E.  Daggett  :  with  Notes  ap- 
pended. 

The  excellent  men  whose  mem- 
ories are  commemorated  in  these 
discourses  were  lawyers;  the  first 
disiinguished  in  his  professbn,  and 
both  distinguished  for  their  useful- 
ness, and  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  men  of  business,  as  citizens,  and 
as  members  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
They  have  rested  from  their  la- 
bors ;  but  the  salutary  influence  of 
their  example,  prayers,  and  chari- 
ties, will  long  survive  them.  The 
lives  of  such  men  are  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  young  men  of  Christian  char- 
acter, if  they  would  be  useful  in  the 
highest  ^degree,  must  devote  them- 
selves to  tl^  Gospel  ministry.  The 
demand  for  preachers  may  be  so 
pressing  that  no  young  man  of  edu- 
cation, talents  and  piety,  should  pre- 
fer another  work ;  but  ordinarily 
other  doors  of  usefulness  may  be 
open  to  him,  so  full  of  promise,  that 
he  may  oonscientiotssly  enter  them. 


The  legal  and  the  medical  profev* 
sions  DO  less  than  the  clerical,  may 
be  adorned  by  the  highest  style  of 
Christian  character;  and  in  thena 
DO  less  than  in  the  latter,  a  most 
beneficent  influence  may  be  exerted. 
The  want  of  piety  in  a  minister  of 
the  Grospel  shocks  our  moral  sense, 
but  it  is  no  less  really  a  defeet  in 
the  other  professions.     We  need 
men  of  devoted  piety  at  the  bar  to 
plead  the  eause  of  justice ;  and  at 
the  bed  side  of  the  sick,  to  minister 
both  to  the  body  and  the  mind  o^tbe 
sufferer.     It  should  not  therefbre  be 
pronounced  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if 
a  yoimg  man,  considering  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  tastes  and  opportunities, 
devotes   himself  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  law.    It  may  be  the  field 
which  he  is  be^  fitted  to  occupy ; 
and  if  he  should  be  successful,  one  in 
which  he  can  contribute  most  <effi- 
ctently  to  the  triumph  of  truth  in 
the   world.      The  conflict  of   the 
courts,  and  the  drudgery  of  busi- 
ness, may  be  so  uncongenial  to  his 
taste,  that  he  can  not  be  happy  in 
the  profession  ;  but  that  he  can  be 
an  upright  lawyer,  and  a  consistent 
Christian,  we  have  no  doubt  A  pro- 
fession which  has  to  do  with  the 
right  administration  of  justice,  may 
be  practiced  with  integrity,  anc)  con- 
fer important  benefits  upon  mankind. 
The  erroneous  views  commonly 
taken  of  this  subject,  we  ascribe  to 
the  notion,  that  the  sreat  work  of 
teaching  religion,  and  guiding  men 
to  heaven,  devolves  exclusively  on 
ministers  consecrated  to  the  work. 
As  we  return  more  and  more  to  the 
primitive   idea  of  the  church    in 
which  it  was  expected  that  every 
brother  would  share  in  the  work  of 
mutual  edification,  and  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  we  shall  do  more  to 
introduce  men  of  Christian  princi- 
ple not  only  into  the  Gospel  minb- 
try,  but  into  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions.    Every  Christian  will  then 
be  considered  a  laborer  hi  the  vine- 
yard of  Christ,  and  every  profes- 
sional man  as  enjoying  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  doing  good.  f 
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In  our  number  for  April,  we  en- 
deavored to  spread  before  our  read* 
ers,  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland, 
together  with  some  of  the  causes  of 
her  present  social  degradation.  In 
reviewing  the  article,  we  feel,  that 
notwithstanding  the  painful  array  of 
facts  which  it  presents,  we  have  fail- 
ed to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  land  ; 
and  yet  the  very  description  which 
to  us  appears  so  meagre,  has  proba- 
bly been  read  with  incredulity  by 
those  who  have  never  before  looked 
upon  the  fearful  picture  of  a  nation 
in  want.  For  the  sake  of  suffering 
humanity,  we  could  wish  that  all  we 
have  written  were  a  fiction  ;  but  as 
in  the  first  instance  we  made  no 
statement  touching  the  destitution  of 
the  people,  except  upon  the  author- 
ity of  competent  and  impartial  eye- 
witnesses, we  now  find  every  such 
statement  corroborated  by  facts  daily 
brought  to  our  knowledge.* 

*  Of  the  thnuiiand  nnd  one  publirationi 
which  the  state  of  Ireland  had  called  forth 
from  tlie  British  preHS,  only  a  few  have 
reached  uh  ;  for  most  of  them  were  of 
such  an  ephemeral  character  as  to  have 
vanished  from  the  market  before  our 
blanic  order  could  be  filled.  Those  which 
have  been  received,  however,  possess  a 
standard  value,  and  others  are  constantly 
arriving. 

Vol.  VL  68 


We  asked  a  bright  Irish  lad  of 
fifteen,  the  other  day, 

^^  What  did  you  use  to  live  upon 
in  Ireland .?" 

"  Potatoes,  sir." 

"  Did  you  never  have  any  meat 
before  you  came  to  America  ?'^ 

"  Never  a  bit  of  mate,  sir." 

"  Did  you  have  no  bread  either  ?" 

^^  Sometimes,  when  we  could'nt 
buy  the  potatoes  we  would  have  a 
little  bread." 

This  was  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  old  crop  of  potatoes  was 
exhausted,  and  the  new  could  not 
yet  be  gathered ;  and  when  of  course 
potatoes,  from  being  cheap  and 
plenty,  rose  to  a  hiiiher  price  per 
stone  than  meal,  which  was  com* 
monly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor* 
er  classes.  The  ^^  meal  months" 
are  always  a  season  of  great  priva- 
tion. Then  only  in  all  the  year  did 
our  little  Irish  lad  taste  bread,  and 
then  not  because  bread  could  be 
afforded,  but  because  potatoes  could 
not.  We  could  believe  him  when 
he  said,  "I'd  rather  live  in  this 
country,  sir,  than  in  that ;"  for 
though  his  home  consisted  only  of 
two  rooms,  neither  of  ihem  ten  feet 
square,  dark,  solitary  and  poorly 
furnished,  without  even  a  comforta- 
ble bed  for  a  family  of  four,  yet  ha 
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was  decently  clothed  and  well  fed, 
or  as  he  expressed  it,  *  the  diet  is 
better  in  this  country  than  in  that/ 
This  lad  belonged  to  a  Protestant 
family,  which  had  lived  in  compar- 
atively good  circumstances  previ- 
ous to  ^  the  distress  ;*  but  whose 
condition  after  all,  was  substantially 
that  described  on  pp.  279-80  of  our 
April  number.* 

The  rules  of  the  Romish  church 
respecting  fasts,  are  quite  superflu- 
ous, so  far  as  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land are  concerned,  since  for  them 
'^  to  abstain  from  meats^*  can  be  no 
privation.  Those  rules  have  force 
chiefly  with  the  priesthood,  and  with 
the  religious  orders.  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son informs  us,  that  at  Father 
Mathew^s  table  during  Lent,  ^'  three 
kinds  of  flsh,  with  puddings,  jellies 
and  fruits,  were  substituted  for  pig, 
beef  and  poultry  ;^^ — and  that  a 
more  jovial  priest,  whom  she  en- 
countered at  the  same  season,  was 
by  no  means  choice  of  his  impreca- 
tions against  the  '^blackguard  salt 
herring,^^  to  which  he  liad  been  re- 
stricted until  he  was  '^  scalt  intire- 
ly  ;*'  but  the  common  people  would 
welcome  the  return  of  the  forty 
days  fast,  if  it  would  bring  with  it 
8o  much  as  a  herring  to  vary  their 
monotonous  fare  of  potatoes  and  salt. 

This  allusion  to  the  dietetic  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  leads  us  to  consider  the 
whole  influence  of  that  church  upon 
the  moral  character  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
no  country  of  Europe,  not  in  Spain 
itself,  certainly  not  in  Italy,  not  even 
in  the  petty  regency  of  Treves, 
where  the  wonder  of  *Mhe  Holy 
Coat^'  WHS  for  weeks  exhibited  to 
adoring  thousands,  have  the  priest- 


*  HiH  fdtlier.  a  gfirdennr,  had  a  lease  of 
two  and  a  lialfacres,  in  Connaught,  with 
a  utone  cottage  and  a  anaall  barn.  Rent 
SAXis.  per  annum.  Taxen  £3.IOj. 
Wages  5«.  a  week  in  pleHHant  weather, 
•ay  about  j&IO  per  annum.  What  wonder 
that  he  le(l  becaaae  be  could  not  pay  the 
rent. 


hood  had  more  absohite  sway  over 
the  mass  of  society  than  in  Ireland. 
By  the  ignorant,  the  priest  is  looked* 
upon  as  one  invested  with  a  divine 
sanctity ;  and  even  those  who  have 
learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
oflfice  and  the  man,  have  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  former  that 
borders  on  superstition. 

"  What  honor  you  pay  to  these 
men,^'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson  to  an 
Irishman  of  Cork,  who  was  bowing 
reverently  to  a  priest. 

"  Not  to  the  man,"  said  he,  "  but 
to  what  he  may  have  about  him. 
He  may  have  been  to  visit  some 
dying  person,  and  have  some  of  the 
broken  body  of  the  Savior  with 
him !" 

No  class  of  Catholic  emigrants 
in  the  United  States,  remains  so 
long  under  (he  surveillance  of  the 
priesthood  as  the  Irish.  The  Ger- 
mans soon  become  enfranchised ; 
even  the  German  priests  are  liberal 
and  independent  in  comparison  with 
their  Irish  brethren ;  and  national- 
ity often  proves  to  be  with  each  a 
stronger  tie  than  their  common  faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
though  not  indigenous  to  Ireland, 
has  found  a  congenial  soil  and  at- 
mosphere in  the  civil  institutions 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. More  than  eighty  per  cent.,  or 
between  six  and  seven  millions  of 
the  population  are  Catholics;  and 
this  class  of  population  increases  in 
a  larger  ratio  than  any  other.  The 
following  curious  fact  is  -stated  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Shafio  Adair. 
**  A  lease  fell  out,  some  years  since, 
of  a  town-land  in  Antrim,  which 
had  been  granted  a  century  ago  for 
a  term  of  years  and  three  lives. 
The  youngest  life,  then  a  baby  in 
the  cradle,  lingered  above  ninety 
years.  The  consideration  of  the 
lease  was  expressed  to  be,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Protestant  tenantry ; 
and  a  trifling  rent  was  charged  in 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
expected  service.  AAer  the  usual 
fashion,  and    to    meet  the   gripiog 
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spirit  of  the  lessee's  representatives, 
subdivision  proceeded  at  a  fearful 
rate.  VVhen  this  lease  expired,  there 
were  eighteen  hundred  souls  upon 
the  town-lnnd,  and  not  a  Protestant 
amongst  //lem." 

There  are  in  Ireland  four  Catho- 
lic archbishops,  one  for  each  of  the 
provinces, — Ulster,  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster,  and  Connaught ;  their  sees  are 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel  and  Tuam. 
A  similar  arrangement  formerly  ex- 
isted in  the  established  church  ;  but 
of  late  the  archbishoprics  of  Cashel 
and  Tuam  have  been  reduced  to 
bishoprics.  In  addition  to  the  four 
archbishops,  there  are  twenty-four 
bishops  and  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifiy-five*  clergy  of  the 
Somish  church :  the  whole  body 
of  whom  are  supported  directly 
by  the  people  ;  the  priests  receiv- 
ing, on  an  avera^re,  <£100  per  an- 
num, though  mij^ny  of  them  have  a 
much  larger  income,  and  employ 
several  curates  and  other  assistants. 
The  number  of  parish  priests  is 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  three,  of 
curates,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  of  regular  clergy  of 
the  religious  orders,  three  hundred.* 
As  the  ancient  estates  and  revenues 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
were  long  since  transferred  to  other 
hands,  the  only  present  source's  of 
revenue,  are  the  fees  for  the  cele- 
bration of  births,  marriages  and 
masses,  Christmas  and  Easter  dues, 
and  other  voluntary  offerings.  Of 
course  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  to  promote  the  increase  of 
population,  by  encouraging  early 
marriages,  and  to  keep  the  people 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  their 
favor  for  spiritual  blessings.  In  this 
way  the  Romish  system,  always 
costly  and  severe  in  its  exactions, 
has  contributed  to  the  social  degra- 
dation of  Ireland.     It  has  there  led 

$ 
*  Battfrnly's  Complete  CHlholin  Di- 
rectory, Dublin,  1848.  Tlie  number  of 
the  religious  orders  is  probably  greatly 
underrated,  as  aUo  the  income  of  the 
priests. 


to  the  same  general  results,  which 
are  witnessed  under  its  undisputed 
influence  in  other  countries;  and 
that  too,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
brought  into  contrast  and  competi- 
tion with  one  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  Protestantism  that  has  been  pro- 
duced since  the  Reformation.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
has  done  little  to  elevate  the  people  ; 
she  has  not  been  as  the  church  of 
Christ  ever  should  be,  a  vitalizing 
and  reforming  power  in  society ; 
on  the  contrary,  while  in  the  favora- 
ble position  of  a  champion  for  the 
people  against  political  and  social 
proscription,  she  has  yet  done  much 
in  various  ways  to  keep  them  in 
that  state  of  depression  to  which 
centuries  of  mal- government  have 
reduced  them.  We  charge  it  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land, as  a  high  crime,  that  while 
possessing  almost  imbounded  influ- 
ence and  authority  over  the  people, 
while  having  the  moral  training  of 
the  nation  in  her  hands,  she  has  not 
elevated  them  in  intelligence  and  in 
virtue,  in  spite  of  bad  legislation 
and  of  a  vicious  social  economy. 
Amid  all  the  anarchy,  the  corrup- 
tion, the  oppression,  with  which  Ire- 
land has  been  cursed,  there  was 
one  source  from  which  a  redeeming 
influence  should  have  gone  forth ; 
a  church  strong  in  the  confidence 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
should  have  diffused  among  them 
the  leaven  of  knowledge,  of  peace, 
of  order,  of  industry,  and  of  a  pure 
morality ;  should  have  developed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  strength : 
should  have  educated  them  for  free- 
dom; should  have  led  them  out  from 
barbarism  into  the  front  ranks  of 
civilization.  Bui  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  Ireland,  with  a  pliant 
nation  to  be  molded  at  her  will,  so 
far  from  fulfilling  ihe  high  mission 
of  their  social  regeneration,  has  riv- 
eted upon  them  also  the  chains  of 
spiritual  despotism,  and  made  them 
more  absolutely  the  victims  of  su- 
perstition and  of  priestly  domination 
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than  any  other  people  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Puritanism,  under  oppression, 
worked  out  far  difierent  results,  not 
only  for  its  immediate  adherents, 
but  for  the  English  nation  and  for 
all  mankind.  Proscription,  acts  of 
uniformity,  fines,  imprisonment,  the 
star-chamber,  the  pillory  and  the 
fcafibld,  all  these  served  only  to  de- 
velop more  powerfully  the  princi- 
ples and  the  energies  of  the  despised 
sect :  and  to  make  them  at  length 
the  very  fountain-head  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  English  history. 
Why  has  not  Romanism  done  the 
same  for  Ireland  ? 

But  though  we  charge  it  as  a 
crime  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  that  while  she  has 
had  it  in  her  power  to  do  so  much 
for  the  renovation  of  society,  she 
has,  in  fact,  done  so  little ;  and 
though  we  feel  that  in  some  respects 
she  has  aggravated  evils  which  she 
should  have  removed,  we  are  hap- 
py also  to  express  the  conviction, 
that  in  other  re8|)ects  her  influence 
has  been  salutary  upon  a  people 
whom  she  has  attended  almost  with- 
out intermission  in  their  slow  march 
from  barbarism  toward  civilization. 
Indeed  it  would  be  dishonorable  to 
whatever  of  Christian  truth  she  yet 
retains,  to  suppose  it  otherwise.  She 
has  done  not  a  little  of  late  years,  for 
the  education  of  her  youth,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  infirm 
and  the  orphaned,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  particular  social  and  moral 
evils.  In  what  other  country,  and 
under  what  other  system,  could  a 
single  individual  have  procured  five 
or  six  millions  of  signatures  to  the 
tem|)erance  pledge?  The  labors 
of  Father  Mathew,  though  not 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  were  immeas- 
urubiy  promoted  by  the  sanctity 
which  pertains  to  him  as  a  Capuchin, 
to  his  blessing,  and  to  the  medal 
which  he  had  consecrated.*     His 


**  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  felt  his 
^ppetJie  for  drink  reiurainf  afier  he  had 


success  affords  a  striking  il lustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  even  su- 
perstition may  be  made  auxiliary  to 
a  wholesome  moral  reform,  and 
also  of  the  stupendous  enginery  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  temperance 
movement  in  Ireland  did  not  origin- 
ate with  Father  Mathew  ;  it  had  al- 
ready enlisted  the  sympathies  o^ 
even  the  Catholic  population,  when 
he  entered  into  it,  against  the  wishes, 
or  with  only  the  reluctant  approval 
of  many  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  re- 
sult illustrates  the  power  of  the  re- 
ligious element  among  the  people. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
have  been  accused  of  instigating  re- 
bellion, and  evaa  of  denouncing  in- 
dividuals from  the  altar,  as  worthy 
of  the  knife  or  the  bullet  of  the 
assassin.  In  some  instances,  un- 
doubtedly, this  has  been  done.  But 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  a  body, 
Ims  been  upon  the  side  of  peace 
and  order ;  they  have  done  much  to 
further  the  conciliatory  policy  ot 
O'Connell.  The  Catholic  Prelates, 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Dublin, 
Oct.,  1847,  presented  an  address  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  which  they  allude  to  the  rights  of 
property  in  these  terms:  "The 
legitimate  rights  of  property  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  so- 
ciety, we  have  ever  felt  it  our  duty 
to  recognize  and  inculcate.  The 
guilty  outbreaks  of  violence  and  re- 
venge which  sometimes  unfortunate- 
ly disgrace  the  country,  we  deplore 
and  reprobate ;  but,  in  justice  to  their 
general  character  and  habits,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  con- 
viction, that  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
people  who  exhibit  more  respect  for 
law  and  order  under  unheard  of  pri- 
vations, than  the  people  of  Ireland  :*' 
and  they  furthermore  express  their 
anxiety,  "  to  preserve  the  souls  of 
«  - 

taken  ihe  pledcn,  and  wlio  walked  sev- 
eriil  milpi*  to  Failier  Mathew  to  prucurs 
a  dispptiMition  from  his  vow  ;  but  when 
told  that  the  bleitsing  Riust  be  revolced, 
he  was  frightened  into  perpetual  sobriMy. 
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their  flocks  from  crime,  aod  society 
from  the  danger  of  disorganiza- 
tion." 

The  Pope  has  recommended  to 
the  Irish  clergy,  to  refrain  from  any 
interference  with  poliiicai  questions, 
except  wlien  the  lives  or  the  religion 
of  the  people  are  in  danger ;  excep- 
tions which  will  be  approved  by 
every  true  New  Englander. 

On  the  whole  then  we  look  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  because  by  keep- 
ing the  people  in  spiritual  bondage, 
and  by  imposing  upon  them  heavy 
pecuniary  burdens,  it  has  disquali- 
fied them  for  any  other  state  than 
that  of  vassalage  and  degradation 
in  which  ttiey  have  been  held  since 
the  conquest;  and  because  with 
a  power  over  even  the  temporal 
hopes  and  fears  of  men  which  few 
systems  of  religion  possess,  it  has 
failed  to  elevate  the  people  or  even 
to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  social 
condition.  The  nation  would  breathe 
freer  if  this  incubus  were  shaken 
off.  And  yet  we  say  with  all  can- 
dor, that  we  do  not  regard  this  as 
the  chief  evil  of  Ireland,  nor  sum 
up  our  prescription  for  her  woes, 
with  the  denunciation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

But  a  greater  curse  to  Ireland,  is 
the  union  of  church  and  state.  The 
established  religion  is  the  religion  of 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  people. 
Recent  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  show 
that  deducting  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, the  Episcopalians  in  Ireland 
amount  only  to  '752,000  persons. 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  decreas- 
ing not  only  relatively  but  actually  ; 
for  according  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  (from  the  commissioners  of 
public  instruction)  in  1834-5,  there 
wereof  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land, 852,064,  Catholics,  6,427,712, 
Presbyterians,  642,356,  and  other 
Protestant  dissenters  21,b08:  i.e. 
out  of  every  hundred  soqis,  11  are 
of  the  establishment,  81  Roman 
Catholics,  and  8  Protestant  dissent- 


ers. In  some  counties,  the  proper- 
tion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  is 
exceedingly  small ;  while  in  no  in- 
stance do  the  Protestants  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  population.  In 
Antrim,  there  are  59,730  Protest- 
ante  to  89,754  Catholics;  in  Ar- 
magh, 70,634  Protestants  to  1 12,395 
Catholics,  in  Dublin  city  61,883  Prot- 
estants to  172,075  Catholics ;  and  in 
Fermanagh  61,624  Protestants  to 
94,a37  Catholics.  These  give  the 
largest  ratio  of  Protestants.  But  in 
Cork,  there  are  only  55,187  Prot- 
estants to  751,682  Catholics;  in 
Clare  4,971  Protestants  to  251,066 
Catholics;  in  Galway,  4,802  Prot- 
estants to  253,155  Catholics,  and  in 
Mayo,  1 1,493  Protestants  to  360,977 
Catholics.  This  is  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  to  Catholics ;  that  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment  is  still 
less. 

But  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ireland,  has  a  revenue  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling,  or  about 
;^1  for  every  member;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  has  received  at  vari- 
ous times  donations  from  the  state 
amounting  to  1,749,818/.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not 
only  the  church  of  the  minority,  but 
of  the  rtc4  minority,  who  are  abund- 
antly able  to  furnish  themselves  with 
religious  instruction;  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  property  of  Ireland  has  been 
estimated  to  belong  to  Protestants. 
Pluralities,  non-residence  and  sine- 
curism  have  hitherto  existed  to  a 

freater  extent  in  Ireland,  than  in 
Ingland;  but  these  evils  have  of 
late  been  diminished.  At  the  last 
census,  from  151  parishes  no  Prot- 
estants whatever  were  returned; 
from  194  parishes  less  than  10  each ; 
from  198  less  than  20;  from  133 
less  than  30 ;  from  107  less  than  40 ; 
from  77  less  than  50 ;  so  that  there 
are  860  parishes  containing  less  than 
50  Protestants  each,  yet  having  an 
aggregate  income  of  58,000/. 

To  maintain  a  religious  establish- 
ment at  this  enormous  rate,  the 
whole  country  is  taxed  to  the  extent 
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virtually  of  one-tenth  of  its  available 
resources.  No  tithes  are  now  levied 
in  Ireland,  for  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  ihem,  ^^a  fix- 
ed payment  of  three-fourths  their 
amount,  to  be  made  by  the  land- 
lords or  others  having  a  perpetual 
interest  in  the  land«^^  has  recently 
been  substituted  in  their  stead.  But 
after  all,  the  burden  still  falls  in  the 
end  upon  the  immediate  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  the  poor  cottiers,  the 
great  bulk  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

Not  only  was  the  tithe-system  one 
of  gross  injustice,  but  great  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  were  often  practiced 
in  enforcing  it.  Seldom  of  late  years 
were  tithes  collected  in  Ireland,  with- 
out scenesof  violence  and  bloodshed. 
OAen  was  the  last  article  of  furniture 
in  the  cabin,  the  last  heap  of  pota- 
toes in  the  pit,  or  the  solitary  pig  on 
which  the  tenant  relied  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent  and  the  support  of  his 
family,  seized  by  the  tithe  collector 
in  the  name  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, having  the  care  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  souls.  To  render  this  injustice 
the  more  flagrant,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  an  act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Irish  Parliament,  exempt- 
ing grass  lands  from  tithe ;  so  that 
while  the  tenth  part  of  every  little 
potato  patch  was  exacted  from  the 
starving  tenants,  the  vast  tracts  upon 
which  the  herds  of  the  nobility  were 
fed  were  left  unmolested. 

We  have  not  space  even  to  re- 
count the  acts  of  oppression  which 
have  been  multiplied  against  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  following 
brief  summary  of  them  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Sidney  Smith,*  will  show 
us  that  a  Catholic  Irishman  has  good 
reason  forh^  cordial  hatred  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

Not  twenty  days  elapsed  from  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
(Oct.  3,  1691,)  guaranteeing  to  the 
Catholics  the  restoration  of  estates, 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  they 

•  Worlc«,  Art  **  Calbolicf ;"  (Edin- 
bargh  R«view,  1B06.) 


had  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  and  entire  security  from 
any  disturbance  or  molestation  on 
account  of  their  religion, — not  twen- 
ty days  had  elapsed  after  the  sign- 
ing of  these  articles  by  the  English 
general  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign, 
when  "  the  English  Parliament  ex- 
cluded Catholics  from  the  Irish 
Houses  of  LfOrds  and  Commons,  by 
compelling  them  to  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  before  admission. 

^'  In  1695,  the  Catholics  were  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  educating 
their  children,  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  being  guar- 
dians to  their  own  or  to  other  per- 
sons^ children.  Then  all  the  Cath- 
olics were  disarmed — and  then  all 
the  priests  banished. 

"On  the  4th  of  March,  1704,  it 
was  enacted,  that  any  son  of  a  Cath- 
olic who  would  turn  Protestant, 
should  succeed  to  the  family  estate, 
which  from  that  moment  could  no 
longer  be  sold,  or  charged  with  debt 
and  legacy.  On  the  same  day,  Pop- 
ish fathers  were  debarred,  by  a  pen- 
alty of  500/.  from  beins  guardians 
to  their  own  children.  If  the  child, 
however  young,  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  he  was  to  be  delivered 
immediately  to  some  Protestant  re- 
lation. No  Protestant  to  marry  a 
Papist.  No  Papist  to  purchase 
land,  or  take  a  lease  of  land  for 
more  than  thirty-one  years.  If  the 
profits  of  the  lands  so  leased  by 
the  Catholics  amounted  to  above  a 
certain  rate  settled  by  the  act — farm 
to  belong  to  the  first  Protestant  who 
made  the  discovery.  No  Papist  to 
be  in  a  line  of  entail ;  but  the  estate 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir,  as  if  the  Papist  were  dead.  If 
a  Papist  dies  intestate,  and  no  Prot- 
estant heir  can  be  found,  property  to 
be  equally  divided  among  all  the 
sons,  or,  if  he  has  none,  among  all 
the  daughters.  By  the  16th  clause 
of  this  bill,  no  Papist  to  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military.  Not  to 
dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  ex- 
cept on  certain  cooditions.     Not  to 
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▼ote  at  elections.  Not  to  hold  ad* 
vowsoos. 

*'*'  In  1709,  Papists  were  prevented 
from  holding  an  annuity  for  life.  .  .  . 
Papists  keeping  schools  to  be  prose- 
cuted as  convicts.  Popish  priests 
who  are  converted,  to  receive  30/. 
per  annum,  .  .  .  Nobody  to  hold  pro- 
perty in  trust  for  a  Catholic.  Juries, 
in  all  trials  growing  out  of  these  stat- 
utes to  be  Protestants.  Catholics 
not  to  serve  on  grand  juries.  In  any 
trial  upon  statutes  for  strengthening 
the  Protestant  interest,  a  Papist  juror 
may  be  peremptorily  challenged. 
No  Papist  to  take  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, except  in  the  linen  trade. 
Rewards  are  given  by  the  same  act 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  cler- 
gy ;  50/.  for  discovering  a  Popish 
bishop ;  20/.  for  a  common  Popish 
clergyman  ;  10/.  for  a  Popish  usher  I 

*^  In  the  next  reign,  Papists  were 
prohibited  from  being  either  high  or 
petty  constables,  and  from  voting  at 
elections. 

^^  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was 
decreed  that  no  Papist  should  marry 
0  Protestant ;  any  priest  celebrating 
such  a  marriage  to  he  hanged,'*'* 

This  cruel  legislation  is  at  an  end. 
A  more  wise  and  liberal  policy  to- 
ward the  Catholics,  bgan  to  prevail 
'  in  the  reign  of  George  III ;  yet  it 
was  not  till  within  twenty  years  past, 
"that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
fully  emancipated  from  all  civil  dis- 
abilities on  account  of  religion,  and 
were  placed  as  respects  their  polit- 
ical  rights  and  franchises,  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  Protestants.^^ 

But  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  until  the  con- 
nection of  the  church  and  the  state 
is  wholly  abolished,  or  until  the 
Catholic  clergy  are  admitted  to  an 
equitable  participation  in  the  reve- 
nues of  which  they  were  originally 
deprived  by  ejectment,  and  to  which, 
on  the  only  plausible  principle  of 
a  state-church — that  it  shall  be  the 
church  of  the  majority — they  have 
a  rightful  claim.  Did  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  final  dissolution  of  tb^ 


union  of  church  and  state  is  at  hand, 
and  that  the  days  of  the  establish- 
ment in  England  itself  are  number- 
ed, we  should  contend  for  the  esiab* 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  as  a  measure  of 
simple  justice.  But  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  present  establishment 
in  Ireland,  is  demanded  by  every 
principle  of  equity,  and  by  every 
consideration  of  policy.  We  say 
immediate,  but  not  unconditional. 
To  sever  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  leaving  the  church  in  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues  which  have  ac- 
cumulated under  that  union,  would 
be  hardly  less  unjust  to  the  body  of 
of  the  people,  and  hardly  less  preju* 
dicial  to  the  interests  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion, than  to  perpetuate  the  union 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  to  eject 
from  their  livings  the  present  incum- 
bents in  the  established  church, 
would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
therefore  an  act  of  gross  injustice. 
But  if  as  livings  in  turn  become 
vacant,  they  should  revert  to  the 
state,  and  their  revenues  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  com* 
mon  schools,  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt,  or  to  some  other  ob- 
ject of  public  benefit,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  each  parish  should  be  le(\  to 
the  voluntary  support  of  their  reli- 
gious institutions,  the  present  system 
would  soon  die  out  without  detri* 
noent  to  the  rights  or  the  interests  of 
any  party,  and  the  removal  of  a 
monster  evil  would  be  effected  al* 
most  without  a  shock.  We  use  the 
term  immediate,  to  denote,  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state  should  be  at  once  deter- 
mined upon,  to  be  effected  as  soon 
as  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be 
wisely  and  safely  done. 

What  a  continual  cause  of  irrita- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of 
it,  must  be  the  exaction  of  "  church 
cess,"  and  of  "  minister's  money" 
from  the  dissenters ;  and  the  levy- 
ing of  a  parochial  rate  from  a  com^ 
munity,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are 
Roman  Catholics,  to  wash  the  sur* 
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plice  of  a  minister  of  the  establish* 
ment,  and  to  furnish  some  twenty 
wealthy  churchmen  with  bread  and 
wine  for  their  communion.  What 
an  outrageous  imposition,  is  the  tax 
on  each  house  in  a  city  like  Cork, 
where  the  Catholics  are  to  the  Prot- 
estants as  twelve  to  one,  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  for  the  support  of  the  Prot* 
estant  Episcopal  incumbents  of  the 
city  parishes. 

Unfortunately  the  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland,  are  also  in  the  receipt  of 
government  bounty  ;  the  regium  dO' 
num^  originally  bestowed  by  Will* 
iam  III.  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  service  rendered,  having 
been  confirmed  by  an  annual  grant 
of  Parliament.  This  stipend  amounts 
on  an  average,  to  75/.  for  every  Pres- 
byterian pastor  in  Ireland,  whether 
Unitarian  or  Orthodox.*  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  whether,  if  the  pmject  of 
endowing  the  Catholic  clergy  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  ministry 
and  of  Parliament,  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, notwithstanding  their  hereditary 
animosity  toward  the  Catholics,  will 
be  content  to  share  with  them  the 
patrunnge  of  government,  or  will 
renounce  that  patronage  for  them- 
selves, and  unite  with  their  indepen- 
dent brethren  upon  the  voluntary 
principle. 

It  is  only  upon  that  principle  that 
the  thorough  evangelization  of  Ire- 
land can  be  accomplished.  The 
curse  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, as  it  exists  in  that  country, 
must  be  removed,  before  the  full 
power  of  the  Gospel  as  a  remedial 
system  can  be  exerted  there.  For 
the  honor  of  Protestantism,  for  the 
name  of  Christianity  itself,  we'  trast 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland  shall 
cease  to  be  among  her  most  griev- 
ous oppressions;  and  when  a  church, 
which  is  dignified  with  the  name  and 

*  There  mre  a  (hw  Prenbyterian  Cove- 
nanter* and  Seceders  in  Ulster,  who  tna^- 
nanimoutljr  refuse  the  '*  regium  donum, ' 
and  who  contend  manfUllj  for  the  volun- 
tary principie. 


the  spirit  of  Whately,  shall  be  do 
longer  a  reproach  for  its  intolerance. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sur- 
vey of  the  social,  the  political,  the 
economical,  and  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  Our  readers  have 
doubtless  kept  pace  with  events  io 
that  country  since  our  last  article ; — 
the  renewed  horrors  of  famine  in 
the  south  and  west ;  the  increased 
turbulence  of  the  people ;  the  active 
measures  of  the  government  to  keep 
down  insurrection ;  the  violence  of 
the  repeal  agitation — no  longer  a 
merely  mon\  movement, — and  the 
threatened  appeal  to  arms ;  the  ar- 
rest of  popular  leaders  for  sedition  ; 
the  pompous  stale  trials  resulting  in 
the  transportation  of  patriots  who 
were  panting  for  martyrdom;  and 
in  short  all  the  indications  of  an  ap- 
proaching civil  war.  The  events  of 
the  past  few  months,  have  increased 
both  the  urgency  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  question.  What  shall  be 
done  for  Ireland  ? 

To  that  question  we  now  direct 
our  thoughts.  It  will  be  more  easy 
to  reply  to  it,  by  showing  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  Ireland, — what 
measures  will  not  suffice  for  her  re- 
lief— than  by  prescribing  any  defin- 
ite and  feasible  plan  of  social  and 
political  reform. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  meas- 
ures proposed  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  application  of  the  Eng- 
lish poor-laws  to  that  country.  This 
measure  has  provoked  much  acri- 
monious discussion,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  through  the  press,  and  has 
met  in  general  with  the  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords. In  February,  1847,  an  act 
was  passed,  (10  Vic.  cap.  vii,)  ^^  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  destitute  per- 
sons in  Ireland,^*  the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  was,  the  granting 
of  out-door  relief  t  to  the  able-bodiea 

r  The  terra  *  out-door  relief/  is  applied 
to  relief  administered  to  ihe  poor  at  their 
own  homes,  or  at  some  nublic  depot,  in 
distinction  from  the  relief  afforded  in  the 
work-henae. 
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poor,  ^^  when  destitute  and  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  in- 
dustry,  or  by  other  lawful  meaos.'^ 
This  act  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
able-bodied  poor,  when  destitute  of 
employment,  to  support  from  the 
government:  and  the  question  is, 
whether  that  right  shall  be  conceded, 
in  future  legislation  for  Ireland. 

A  grave  question  this,  truly  ;  not 
only  for  the  British  ministry,  but  for 
governments  every  where ; — wheth- 
er the  support  of  the  poor,  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  government.  That 
it  belongs  to  society  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  none  can 
dispute ;  but  whether  it  belongs  to 
government  to  make  such  provision, 
is  a  question  for  the  tax*payers  of 
New  York  and  Boston  to  consider, 
with  their  alms-houses  crowded  with 
the  paupers  of  Europe.  The  ope* 
ration  of  this  principle  in  Ireland  can 
easily  be  foreseen.  According  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, — whose 
sensible,  straight-forward  discussion 
of  Irish  affairs,  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  puerile  conceits  about  "  the 
virgins  of  the  Tyrol" — there  are  at 
least  4,000,000  persons,  or  "  a  little 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland,  living, 
or  rather  struggling  through  a  mis- 
erable existence,  upon  the  result  of 
a  precarious  employment,  (averag- 
ing about  twenty -two  weeks  of  the 
whole  year,  as  given  in  evidence  by 
the  poor-law  commissioners,)  and 
the  accident  of  a  potato  crop,  or 
the  alms  of  those  but  one  degree 
less  afflicted  than  themselves."  Add 
to  these  the  destitute  of  the  civic 
population,  and  of  the  more  favored 
agricultural  districts,  and  '^  the  list 
of  possible  claimants  upon  the  poor- 
law  is  swelled  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  some  six  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  requiring  food 
and  maintenance  during  thirty  or 
thirty -one  weeks  of  the  year." 

The  burden  of  this  enormous  pau- 
per population,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  is  to  fall  upon  the  land- 
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holders — ^tbe  owners  of  estates,  and 
the  farming  tenants:  and  if  founds 
are  advanced  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  meet  an  exigency,  they  are 
to  be  charged  as  a  loan  to  the  dis- 
trict thus  relieved.  Now  what  will 
be  the  operation  of  this  system? 
We  have  already  remarked,  that 
estates  in  Ireland  are  very  generally 
mortgaged  for  from  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  their  value,  or  are  encumber- 
ed with  life-interests  and  other  lia- 
bilities. In  fact,  it  is  said  by  those 
who  are  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the  great 
majority  of  landlords  are  bankrupt, 
in  the  sense  of  being  unable  to  pay 
their  debts  from  the  net  income  of 
their  estates.  That  income  has  been 
greatly  diminished  for  two  or  three 
years  past  by  arrears  of  rent,  and 
by  the  increase  of  poor-rates  under 
the  old  system.  The  adoption  there- 
fore of  a  system  of  permanent  out- 
door relief,  chargeable  upon  landed 
estates,  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of 
the  most  munificent  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  said  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, ^^must  lead  to  the  complete 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  Ire* 
land:' 

As  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  land- 
lords are  increased,  rents  will  be 
raised,  till  tenants  who  are  now 
barely  able  to  eke  out  a  support  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  will 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  paupers. 
The  poor  cottier,  whose  diet  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  work-house 
which  he  is  taxed  so  heavily  to  sup- 
port, will  ask  himself  whether  the 
pride  of  earning  his  own  living  is 
worth  what  it  costs ;  and  when  pau« 
perism,  like  insolvency  under  a  gen- 
eral bankrupt  law,  is  no  longer  a 
disgrace,  pride  will  no  longer  be  a 
restraint.  Any  material  increase  of 
the  poor-rate,  by  depressing  stil^ 
more  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
tenant  farmers,  would  inevitably 
swell  the  list  of  claimants  upoo  the 
public  bouoly. 

Under  the  act  referred  to,  soup 
kitchens  weie  established  in    the 
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more  daatitata  districts,  where  boil- 
ed  stirabout  was  dealt  out  to  those 
who  were  entitled  to  outf door  relief. 
Id  July,  1847,  more  than  three  mill' 
ions  thus  received  their  daily  ra- 
tions. Twenty  thousand  persons 
were  on  the  relief  lists  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Dublin.  It  seemed  ne- 
cessary, in  the  extraordinary  crisis 
of  that  year,  that  government  should 
mterpose  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  people.  The  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  \e(i  four  millions  of  peo- 
ple as  absolutely  unprovided  for,  as 
if  the  population  of  the  island  had 
been  suddenly  increased  by  that 
amount,  without  any  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  case 
was  urgent ;  and  we  can  not  but  ad- 
mire the  promptness  and  energy 
with  which  the  British  ministry  en- 
deavored to  meet  it.  Still,  great 
errors  were  committed  and  danger- 
ous precedents'  were  established,  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  present  mis- 
ery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  the 
potato  blight  first  became  general. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  ordered  the  importation  of 
Indian  com  from  the  United  States, 
to  the  amount  of  .£100,000.  This 
large  supply  of  cheap  and  whole- 
some food,  was  judiciously  distribu- 
ted during  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
prevented  much  distress.  Other  ar- 
rangements were  also  made  by  the 
government,  to  meet  the  anticipated 
demand  for  food.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  would  in 
the  end  increase  tlie  evil  it  was  de*. 
signed  to  remedy;  for  when  once 
it  should  be  understood,  that  govern- 
ment would  enter  the  market  in 
competition  with  individual  enter- 
prise for  the  sake  of  cheapening 
breadstuffs,  there  would  be  such  a 
falling  off  from  the  usual  importa- 
tions, that  the  whole  supply  in  the 
country,  would  be  far  less  than  in 
ordinary  years.  There  being  a  gen- 
eral deficiency  of  the  crops  in  Eu- 
rope, and  freights  being  high,  but 


one  thing  could  ensure  for  Great 
Britain  an  adequate  supply  of  flour 
and  grain :  viz.  a  higher  price  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Had 
government  by  large  importations 
to  be  disposed  of  at  reduced  rates, 
cheapened  the  price  of  breadstufis, 
the  importation  by  other  parties 
would  have  ceased  ;  the  supply  in 
private  hands  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  government  must  have 
undertaken  to  feed  the  entire  nation, 
or  England  must  have  shared  with 
Ireland,  the  horrors  of  famine.  Price, 
and  price  only,  could  regulate  the 
supply.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
famine,  breadstufls  were  exported 
from  England  to  France,  because 
the  price  was  temporarily  higher  in 
the  latter  country. 

Wisely,  therefore,  did  the  British 
government  conclude  to  leave  the 
supply  of  breadstufis  to  the  natural 
laws  of  trade,  taking  pains  only  to 
remove  the  unnatural  restrictions 
which  a  false  political  economy  had 
imposed  upon  trade  in  corn.  The 
result  was  most  happy.  The  high 
price  of  breadstuffs  stimulated  im- 
portation, until  with  a  rapidly  in* 
creasing  supply,  the  demand  became 
less  active,  and  both  freights  and 
prices  went  down.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1847,  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  quarters  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  gov- 
ernment had  cheapened  breadstuffs, 
at  the  first,  by  heavy  importations 
on  its  own  account,  the  reverse  of 
all  this  would  have  occurred. 

But  while  free  trade  thus  regula- 
ted the  supply  of  the  nation  at  large, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Irish  society,  which  could 
not  be  so  easily  overcome.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  had  never  been 
opened,  and  the  use  of  money,  ex- 
cept in  payment  of  taxes  and  rent, 
was  hardly  known.  ^*  The  people 
whose  food  was  gone  were,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  mercantile 
system — they  had  lived  upon  the 
produce   of    their    potato-gardens« 
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and  had  bean  customers  of  do 
shop.^*  They  existed,  as  in  the 
Gweedore  district,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute  isolation;  having  neither 
markets,  stores,  nor  money.  To 
meet  this  state  of  things,  there  was 
a  call  for  the  ubiquitous  agency  of 
government;  and  yet  there  was 
danger,  that  any  measures  of  relief, 
by  giving  the  people  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  resources  of  govern* 
ment,  and  by  conceding  that  the 
poor  were  entitled  to  support  from 
the  national  treasury,  would  estab- 
lish  a  troublesome  precedent.  So, 
in  fact,  it  proved.  It  is  said,  that 
in  one  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  people  neglected  to  lay 
in  their  winter's  supply  of  turf,  be* 
cause  it  was  reported,  that  the  Queen 
intended  to  iupply  them  with  coals. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  pol- 
icy of  supplying  the  poor  with  work 
or  with  bread  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  doctrine  that  government 
must  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  laboring  classes—the  old 
cry  of  "  Panem  et  Circensee^^ — has 
threatened  with  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Franco.  It  ia 
not  the  doctrine  that  will  operate  as 
a  panacea  for  tho  evils  of  Ireland. 
No  such  temporizing  expedient  can 
meet  the  case.  An  extraordinary 
emergency  demanded  extraordinary 
measures.  A  time  of  famine  was 
hardly  the  fit  time  for  an  experi- 
ment in  political  economy.  As  so- 
ciety is  constituted  in  Ireland,  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  government 
to  interpose  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing  in  certain  districts,  with- 
out disturbing  the  laws  of  trade ;  in 
fact,  it  was  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, by  purchasing  at  home, 
greatly  to  encourage  the  trade  in 
breadstufis,  and  to  open  new  chan- 
nels for  the  supply  of  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  was  also  a 
duty  which  the  government  owed  to 
Ireland,  in  consideration  of  past 
abuses.  But  now  that  the  corn  laws 
and  the  navigation  laws  have  yield- 
ed to  the  demands  of  a  starring  na- 


tion, and  the  com  trade  is  fully  open 
to  private  enterprise;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  that  govern** 
ment  will  neither  assume  the  sup;- 
port  of  the  destitute,  nor  attempt 
to  compel  it  by  an  increased  tax  on 
land.  As  a  general  rule,  there 
should  be  no  public  provision  for 
the  able-bodied  poor. 

A  most  important  government 
measure  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
Ireland,  was  the  employment  of  the 
people  upon  public  works.  These 
works  were  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  able-bodied  poor 
an  opportunity  to  earn  their  bread 
by  labor.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor-rate  Act,  "  in  every  barony 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pro- 
claimed in  a  state  of  distress,  extra- 
ordinary presentment  sessions  were 
to  be  held,  at  which  the  magistrates 
and  cess-payers  were  to  have  the 
power  of  presenting  for  public  works 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  sums  so  presented  were  to  be 
at  once  advanced  by  the  Treasury, 
to  be  replaced  by  instalments  that 
would  spread  the  repayment  of  the 
entire,  with  interest,  over  a  period 
varying,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury,  from  four  to  twenty 
years.*'  Under  this  system,  public 
works  were  commenced  upon  such 
a  gigantic  scale,  that  the  board  of 
of  Works  soon  had  in  their  employ* 
ment  as  superintendents,  clerks, 
^.,  one  thousand  two  hundred  sub- 
ordinate officers,  and  were  in  receipt 
of  eight  hundred  business  letters 
per  diem.  The  common  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  flocked 
to  the  roads  for  employment,  till  in 
March,  1847,  there  were  nearly 
750,000  laborers  on  the  public  works, 
(an  increase  since  January  of  about 
200,000,)  making,  with  their  fami- 
lies, between  two  and  three  millions, 
that  were  dependent  upon  the  works 
for  subsistence.  Much  imposition 
was  practised.  Many  of  the  labor- 
ers too  were  m  a  ndkly  and  starv- 
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mg  condition,  and  their  tasks  were 
merely  nominal.  Says  one  of  the 
most  active  officers  of  the  Board, 
"  rest  one  could  never  have,  night 
tyiv  day,  when  one  fell  that  in  every 
minute  lost,  a  score  of  men  might 
die." 

Of  course  such  a  system  could 
not  long  be  maintained.  In  fact  the 
government  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it,  while  many  of  the  works  were 
in  an  unfinished  stale.  It  answered 
the  purpose  of  saving  multitudes 
from  starvation ;  but  in  almost  every 
other  respect  the  measure  was  at- 
tended with  enormous  evils.  The 
public  works  were  for  the  most  part 
unproductive,  though  in  some  sec* 
tions  they  may  be  useful  hereafter. 
The  primary  object  of  the  works 
being,  not  the  improvement  of  the 
^  country,  but  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  works  being  left  very  much 
to  the  decision  of  the  local  sessions, 
as  a  matter  of  course  many  works 
were  undertaken,  which  were  not 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  same  time  labor  was, 
by  this  means,  diverted  from  objects 
of  general  and  permanent  utility, 
while,  in  the  strong  language  of  Mr. 
Butt,*  "  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
people,  were  supported  in  laborious 
idleness  by  a  taxation  upon  the 
country.  They  knew  that  the  labor 
was  but  a  pretence  for  giving  them 
wages,  and  they  made  as  little  of  the 
pretence  as  possibly  would  suffice. 
Hence  the  public  works  became 
schools  of  idleness,  in  which  men 
met  to  teach  each  other  how  little 
it  was  possible  to  do  in  a  day*s 
work.  The  indolence  which  the 
long  absence  of  the  proper  rewards 
of  industry  has  fostered  into  a  na- 
tional habit,  supplied  but  too  ready 
pupils  to  these  normal  schools  of 
busy  idleness,  until  men  have  abso- 
lutely been  known  to  refuse  higher 
wages  from  the  farmers  with  whom 
they  must  have  labored  to  earn  the 

• ''  A  Voice  for  Ireland/'  pp.  14  And  15. 


money,  and  prefer  the  lower  wages 
and  dignified  ease  of  laborers  upon 
the  public  works."  Some  have 
even  been  known  to  hurrah  for  the 
famine,  as  the  occasion  of  their 
being  provided  for  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  immense  outlay  upon  these 
unprofitable  works  to  be  refunded 
by  taxation  must  cripple  the  re- 
sources of  landholders  for  years  to 
come,  and  thus  delay  the  recovery 
of  the  country  from  the  recent  ca- 
lamity. 

The  policy  of  the  government's 
providing  the  people  with  work,  is 
second  in  mischief  only  to  that  of 
providing  them  with  bread.  The 
public  works  of  1847,  will  long  re- 
main a  stupendous  monument  of 
misdirected  charity.  While  the 
spirit  with  which  they  were  under- 
taken, the  energy  with  which  they 
were  prosecuted,  and  the  relief 
which  they  actually  afforded,  must 
reflect  honor  upon  the  British  min- 
istry, the  final  results  of  the  system 
must  cast  no  less  opprobrium  upon 
the  principle  of  legislation  for  labor. 

The  one  grand  measure  of  the 
Irish  themselves  for  the  relief  of 
their  country,  is  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  is  especially  de- 
manded by  the  Roman  Caiholics; 
the  Protestants,  who  represent  the 
wealth  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  have  generally  been  op- 
posed to  it.  But  the  infatuated  pol- 
icy of  British  statesmen  toward 
Ireland,  has  produced  in  thoughtful 
minds  of  every  sect,  a  feeling  of 
deep  anxiety  respecting  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  On 
this  subject,  "  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine"  holds  the  following  lan- 
guage :  ^*  A  little  more  of  insult  and 
contumely  heaped  upon  the  Irish 
people;  a  little  more  disregard  of 
Irish  interests  and  feeling  in  legisla- 
tion ;  a  little  more  treatment  of  Ire- 
land as  a  conquered  country,  to  be 
parceled  out  in  legislation  as  pleases 
her  masters,  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
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man    who  wouM    promise    many 
years'  continuance  of  the  union.*' 

With  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  constant  cry  is  for  "repale;" 
and  now  that  the  great  magician 
has  departed,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  to  eonduct 
it  as  peacefully  as  when  it  was  un- 
der his  absolute  control.  In  fact 
the  ^^  physical  force''  party,  the 
men  who  would  trust  in  the  pike 
rather  than  in  argument,  are  plainly 
ihe  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

Ignorant  as  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
roust  be,  with  respect  to  the  bear- 
ings of  this  grave  political  question 
upon  the  welfare  of  their  country ; 
we  can  not  but  respect  the  firmness 
with  which  they  have  adhered  to 
their  cause,  and  appreciate  the  sac- 
rifices which  they  have  made  for 
the  sake  of  it.  Mrs.  Nicholson  men- 
tions the  following  incident,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  feeling  of 
ihe  people.  ^^  Seeing  a  repeal  but- 
ton in  the  coat  of  a  man  standing 
by  his  car,  I  inquired,  ^  Do  you  find 
employment,  sir  ?' 

*'  But  little,  ma'am ;  I  suffer  much, 
and  get  little.  O'Connell  has  work- 
ed hard  for  tis,  and  is  now  in  jail. 
I'm  waitin'  here  for  a  job,  and  the 
thief  of  a  fellow  won't  gel  on  to  my 
car  with  my  repeal  button  in  sight. 
But  I  will  wear  it.  Oh  !  the  coun- 
try's dyin';  it's  starvin' ;  it's  kilt. 
And  O'Connell  won't  let  us  fight, 
and  I,spo8e  that's  the  best  way.' '! 

On  some  of  the  main  routes,  she 
found  "Conservative"  and  "Radi- 
cal" or  "  Repeal"  coaches  ;  and 
she  was  of\en  consulted  as  an  oracle, 
as  to  the  probability  of  "  the  re- 
pale." 

We  have  no  time  now  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  union.  Un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  evils 
connected  with  it ;  the  greatest  of 
which  has  been,  the  lack  of  a  gen- 
uine Irish  sympathy  in  a  Court  and 
Parliament  seated  at  Liondon,  and 
under  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  British  interests.  But  the  prac- 
tical difficulty,  after  all,  has  been 


the  want  of  union.  Ireland  has 
not  been  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire ;  she  has  been  gov- 
erned too  much  as  a  conquered  and 
dependent  province.  If  this  policy 
is  to  continue,  the  sooner  the  union 
is  severed  the  better.  But  this  pol- 
icy is  not  to  prevail.  British  states- 
men are  beginning  to  acknowledge 
the  just  claims  of  Ireland,  and  the 
English  people  are  demanding  that 
those  claims  shall  be  regarded. 
Ireland  is  yet  to  realize  the  benefits 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain. 
Prostrated  as  she  has  been  for  cen- 
turies, she  can  not  now  act  inde- 
pendently, on  the  strength  of  her 
own  credit  and  resources ;  she  needs 
the  credit  and  the  resources  of  the 
whole  empire,  to  enable  her  to  re- 
cover from  the  terrible  shock  of 
famine. 

The  most  intimate  and  amicable 
relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  both.  Ireland  could  not  peacea- 
bly exist  as  an  independent  govern* 
ment,  by  the  side  of  a  British  mon- 
archy. Should  the  British  consti- 
tution be  overthrown,  and  a  repub- 
lic be  proclaimed  at  St.  James's, 
then  the  two  nations  might  exist  in- 
dependently, or  under  one  federal 
government.  But  we  apprehend  no 
such  change ;  and  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  would  be  as  of  old, 
the  theater  for  political  intrigue  and 
rebellion. 

It  was  sententiously  remarked  by 
Thomas  Paine,*  as  an  argument 
for  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, "  that  Britain  was  too  jealous 
of  America  to  govern  it  justly  ;  loo 
ignorant  of  it  to  govern  it  well ;  and 
too  distant  from  it,  to  govern  it  at 
all."  Jealousy  and  ignorance  exist 
in  England  with  respect  to  Ireland  ; 
but  Ireland  is  not  loo  remote  from 
England  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  empire.  If  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  such ;  if  instead  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  separate 

*  The  Crbis. 
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iDterests  and  separate  legislation, 
there  should  be  an  entire  community 
of  interest  and  of  feeling ;  if  instead 
of  a  union  of  coercion,  there  should 
be  a  union  of  sympathy  and  of  confi- 
dence, Ireland  could  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  repeal.  The  union 
would  be  emphatically  her  strength. 
Even  now,  with  a  population  one  half 
that  of  England,  Ireland  is  taxed 
only  one  tenth  as  much ;  and  she  has 
every  thing  to  gain  from  a  continu* 
ance  of  the  union  upon  right  terms, 
and  in  a  truly  liberal  and  fraternal 
spirit.  There  is  something  belter 
for  Ireland  than  repeal. 

Those  who  are  zealous  for  the 
establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions in  Ireland,  overlook  the  facts, 
that  the  Irish  are  not  a  homogeneous 
people ;  that  the  nation  is  composed 
of  distinct  races  with  hereditary  an- 
tipathies; that  religious  and  section- 
al prejudices  are  exceedingly  vio- 
lent; that  the  country  is  impover- 
ished ;  that  the  people  are  ignorant ; 
and  that  every  thins  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  that  condition  of  order,  of 
stability,  of  plenty,  of  peace,  of  un- 
ion and  confidence,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  republican 
government.  It  was  one  thing  for 
intelligent  and  pious  men,  few  in 
number,  and  possessing  the  same 
general  traits  q{  character,  to  estab- 
lish liberal  institutions  upon  a  new 
soil,  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
any  existing  government,  and  for 
their  descendants  reared  under  those 
institutions,  to  defend  them  from  for- 
eign usurpation;  and  it  would  be 
quite  another  thing  to  give  such  in- 
stitutions in  a  moment,  to  eight  mill- 
ions of  people,  proverbially  reckless 
and  excitable,  who  have  been  ac* 
customed  to  look  to  government  as 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of 
all  their  evils,  and  who  are  even 
now  upon  the  brink  of  starvation. 
We  tremble  at  the  thought  of  such 
an  experiment. 

With  the  light  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, we  can  not  join  in  the  cry  for 
repeal — though  the  very  next  steam- 


er may  convince  as  of  its  necessity. 
Our  hope  is  that  it  may  at  least  be 
deferred  until  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country  is  so  far  improved, 
that  repeal  shall  not  be  the  signal 
for  universal  pillage,  and  until  the 
moral  grievances  of  the  country  are 
so  far  redressed,  that  the  immense 
Catholic  majority  with  full  power  in 
their  hands,  shall  have  no  pretext 
for  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  Protestants. 

But  no  measure  can  bring  effi- 
cient and  permanent  relief  to  Ire- 
land short  of  the  entire  reconstitu- 
tion  of  society.  This  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  the  result  of  va- 
rious influences.  As  so  many  of 
the  evils  of  Ireland  are  to  be  traced 
to  a  vicious  system  of  land-holding, 
it  is  at  this  point  that  reform  must 
begin.  And  here  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  government  itself  to  resort 
to  extreme  and  even  revolutionary 
measures ;  in  particular,  to  empow- 
er the  court  of  chancery  to  eflect 
Male*  of  great  estates  which  are  now 
encumbered  with  mortgages,  joint- 
ures and  entail.  This  should  be 
done  of  course  with  as  much  regard 
for  the  rights  of  all  parties  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case  will  admit. 
The  effect  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  gradually  to  abolish  estates- tail, 
and  to  bring  into  the  market  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  which  are  now 
of  little  benefit  either  to  the  owner 
or  to  the  country,  their  income  being 
swallowed  up  by  liabilities  or  ex- 
pended abroad.  These  tracts  being 
divided  into  farms  of  suitable  extent, 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  resi- 
dent landlords,  whose  interest  it 
would  be  to  improve  their  own  es- 
tates and  the  general  condition  of 
the  country.  Small  holdings  and 
especially  the  system  of  con-acre 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  laborer 
— for  whose  services  there  would 
be  an  increased  demand — should  be 
paid  in  money,  which  would  enable 
him  in  turn  to  procure  the  comforts 
of  life. 

That  this  scheme  is  not  chiiiidrL> 
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caf,  18  plain  from  the  experimeDt  of 
Lord  George  Hill,  in  the  Gweedore 
district  on  the  sea-shore  of  Donegal, 
referred  to  on  p.  269.  In  that  dis- 
trict, nine  thousand  people  resided 
without  a  market,  without  a  store, 
and  without  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  After  Lord  George  came 
into  possession  of  the  property  by 
purchase,  he  endeavored  to  abolish 
the  system  of  petty  leases  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  better.  At 
first  he  met  with  much  opposition 
from  the  ignorant  tenantry,  who  sup* 
posed  that  he  meant  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights.  But  beginning  with 
a  few,  he  caused  cabins  to  be  erect* 
ed  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  land 
belonging  to  each  to  be  marked  off 
by  ditches,  so  that  each  tenant  might 
know  his  own  boundaries.  Next  he 
erected  a  store  at  which  he  agreed 
to  purchase  at  the  market  price,  oats 
and  other  produce,  engaging  to  sell 
in  turn  at  the  lowest  rates  whatever 
commodities  the  tenantry  should 
need.  What  now  was  the  result? 
In  1839,  there  was  paid  at  the  store 
for  oats  raised  upon  the  premises, 
^4799*.  6irf.,  and  in  1844,  iTllOO. 
In  1840,  there  were  among  the  ten- 
antry thirty-six  competitors  for  agri- 
cultural prizes ;  and  in  1844,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the 
description  of  Gweedore  given  in 
our  last  article,  and  see  whether  the 
renovation  of  Ireland  is  impossible. 
^^  Tuscany  was  once  in  the  same 
,  destitute  state  as  Ireland.  But  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  nobles, 
what  is  called  the  Meteyer  system 
of  husbandry  was  introduced ;  the 
principle  of  which  is  the  following. 
The  landlord,  in  addition  to  the  land, 
finds  houses,  oxen,  and  farming  im- 
plements, and  the  tenant  seed,  labor, 
and  other  necessaries.  In  other 
words,  the  landlord  finds  the  capital 
— ^the  tenant  the  labor.  The  crop 
is  then  equally  divided,  the  tenant 
taking  one  half,  the  landlord  the 
other.  From  the  time  that  this  im* 
petus  was  given  to  industry,  the  land 


has  gone  on  steadily  improving,  and 
in  this  way  land  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Florence  returns  3  per  cent, 
and  beyond  that  distance  4  J  percent, 
to  the  landlord."* 

Some  such  scheme  as  this,  by 
which  capital  can  be  well  employed 
and  labor  well  rewarded,  is  what  is 
needed  in  Ireland.  The  first  great 
requisite  is  capital — capital  to  be 
invested  upon  the  soil,  so  that  the 
laboring  classes  can  find  employ- 
ment for  wages.  But  in  order  that 
capital  should  be  invested  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  bein^  withdrawn  to  be 
employed  in  England,  there  must 
be  confidence,  security,  Zato,  a  strong 
government.  The  present  feverish 
state  of  Ireland  is  fatal  to  all  plans 
of  improvement.  The  government 
therefore,  having  first  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people  by  reason- 
able concessions,  should  favor  judi* 
cious  systems  of  improvement  in  ag- 
riculture, in  trade,  and  in  manufac* 
tures.  In  our  own  country  we  pre- 
fer to  leave  these  things  to  private 
enterprise.  They  do  not  properly 
fall  within  the  province  of  govern- 
ment. But  with  the  British  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  every  thing  is  an 
exception.  Government  must  as 
far  as  possible,  repair  the  evils  of 
the  unwholesome  legislation  of  cen- 
turies. For  example ;  we  have  seen 
how  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam III.  prohibited  woollen  manu- 
factures in  Ireland.  It  was  a  small 
compensation  for  this  that  the  linen 
manufactures  were  fostered  ;  for  the 
seat  of  these  manufactures  was  Ul- 
ster, so  that  the  Protestant  interest 
was  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the 
Catholic.  These  prohibitions  have 
now  been  removed,  but  it  is  the  du- 
ty of  government,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, to  encourage  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  Ireland  till  it  shall  be 
established  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

But  the  encouragement  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  limited  to 

"  LaiDK*8  "Notes  of  a  traveler  in  France^ 
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any  ohe  interest.  The  agriculture 
of  Ireland  is  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. The  soil  could  proba- 
bly be  made  to  produce  three  times 
its  present  returns.  But  cultivation 
should  not  be  stimulated  beyond 
capital,  or  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  market.  It  should  be  made  for 
the  private  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  of  the  tenant  to  develop  the  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  the  country 
in  their  fullest  extent.  This  may 
be  facilitated  by  government  boun- 
ties, and  more  especially  by  agri- 
cultural societies.  But  the  grand 
measure  of  government  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  be  the  construction  of 
railroads,  judiciously  located,  which 
should  bring  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country  near  to  a  market.  If  one 
half  the  money  squandered  upon 
public  works  that  will  either  be 
wholly  unproductive,  or  the  benefit 
of  which  can  not  be  realized  for 
years,  if  one-half  or  one-fourth  that 
sum  had  been  given  to  encourage 
the  building  of  railroads,  while  the 
same  incidental  benefit  of  affording 
labor  to  the  destitute  poor  would 
have  been  secured,  Ireland  would 
have  been  furnished  with  those 
means  of  easy  and  cheap  intercom- 
munication which  are  the  life  of  en- 
terprise and  of  trade. 

Something  may  be  done  also  for 
the  improvement  of  fisheries,  for  the 
encouragement  of  mining,  and  for 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  by 
draining  and  by  other  agencies. 

In  all  this  it  may  be  thought  that 
we  are  prescribing  a  Herculean  task 
to  the  British  government.  But  our 
suggestions  cover  a  wide  range  and 
do  not  leave  out  the  important  ele- 
ment of  time.  Much  of  what  we 
have  now  proposed  could  be  gradu- 
ally accomplished  by  private  enter- 
prise, aided  by  the  sanction  and 
the  credit  of  government.  But  the 
hand  of  government  must  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  these  reforms,  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. The  great  problem  is,  '^  How 
to  traoafonn  a  nation  of  paupers  into 


laborers  for  wagee  V^  This  plaiol^p 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  a 
prerequisite  to  it  is  the  restoration 
of  quiet  and  order  in  the  country. 
And  in  order  to  this,  the  government 
must  enter  in  good  faith  upon  the 
business  of  ameliorating  the  condi' 
tion  of  Ireland,  as  the  first  great 
work  to  be  accomplished.  It  must 
feel  that  it  has  something  else  to  do 
in  Ireland  besides  sileneing  the 
mouth  of  sedition,  and  overawing 
the  spirit  of  insurrection.  In  the 
sententious  language  of  one  of  her 
own  sons,  what  is  now  needed  for 
Ireland  is,  '^  less  politics  and  more 
ploughing^  less  argument  and  more 
action^  less  debating  and  more  do- 
ing.'^^ 

Facilities  for  emigration  to  the 
colonies  would  yield  some  present 
relief  to  Ireland.  The  emigration 
to  this  country  is  already  quite  as 
large  as  is  consistent  with  the  good 
either  of  the  country  or  of  the  emi* 
grants  themselves. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space 
to  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland, 
that  we  can  not  now  enter  at  length 
upon  the  topics  of  education  and  re- 
ligion as  related  to  the  improvement 
of  her  people,  but  the  necessity  for 
the  general  education  and  for  the 
thorough  evangelization  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  is  so  obvious  as  to  re- 
quire no  comment.  The  system  of 
national  schools  is  working  admira- 
bly, so  that  there  are  few  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  Ireland  who  can 
not  read.  The  lad  of  whom  we 
spoke  at  the  beginning  of  our  arti- 
cle, had  saved  out  of  the  wreck  of 
poverty  itself,  a  library  comprising 
the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  bound  volumes 
of  tracts,  a  grammar,  a  geography, 
Yotmg's  Night  Thoughts,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  These  he  un» 
rolled  from  a  torn  and  dirty  band- 
kerchief,  with  evident  pride.  His 
education  was  that  of  the  national 
school.   Mrs.  Nicholson  testifies  thai 

*  Riobsrd  Benrke. 
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^  oftUdtial  iicboots  are  ddtfffmtidi 
good.  We  trust  that  Tttllaghobeg** 
ley  fttelf  has  shared  in  the  genei^l 
hnprDf emem  at  Gweedore* 

The  evaogeKssation  of  IrekiDd  n 
yet  to  be  tiiKKrtaken  in  such  a  spirit 
utd  with  sooh  r^ources  as  shall 
warrafRt  the  erpectatioii  of  sacoesa. 
The  sjTstem  of  church  dependenee 
apoo  the  snite  being  -abolished  itt 
eirery  fofm,  and  the  wotd  of  Goi, 
with  the  Bthte«reader  and  th^  itiMf*' 


ant  m1s<imary  befag  9edt  eff^ff* 
where  thteogh  the  land,  we  may 
look  for  the  emancipatioa  even  of 
the  Bonnan  Catholic  miad,  mad  -the 
moral  regeneration  of  Irelamk 

We  tura  towtird  the  emerald  isle 
with  hope ;  we  wait  with  pafleoee  | 
Miering  that  she  will  yet  ahloe 
fMth  from  the  mists  that  serromid 
her,  m  one  of  the  brightest  gems  ef 
the  sea. 


THE   MISriON   or    LAROR. 


AsBicuLtintAL  Chemistry  is  throw- 
ing Kght  open  the  work  of  subdurng 
the  earth.  It  is  doublfiii  whether 
any  mind  has  received  the  full  irn* 
port  €€  the  ceaamaml  of  God  to^ 
Adam,-->  Go  forth  firom  the  garden, 
mid  tin  the  ground.'  Doubtless 
Adam  thought  it  a  hard  sentence. 
It  wore  tiie  aspect  of  a  heavy  curse* 
Thenceforward  he  was  to  toil  in 
the  sweiBtt  of  his  hrow,  and  not 
merely  to  dress  the  garden.  In 
the  earth  before  him  lay  his  means 
of  subsistence,  and  he  must  win  it 
by  severe  hibof .  Heretofore  •  his 
work  had  been  easy  \  for  God  had 
made  every  thing  ready  at  his 
hands.  He  had  only  to  pluok  and 
eat  Now  he  must  dig  or  starve. 
A  flaming  sword  guarded  the  en- 
trance to  Eden  ;-^he  eould  not  go- 
back.  He  was  forced  out.  Toil 
Was  DOW  his  lot ;  fbr  a  tocrgh  soil 
was  to  be  cultivated,  a  thorny  earth 
to  be  subdued.  No  terteetrial  par- 
adise, unless  hard  work  ooold  make 
one,  was  any  longer  possible  fbr 
man.  When  God  spoke  to  Adam, 
he  spoke  to  the  race.  The  doctrine* 
ef  federai  keadihip  is  true  here, 
if  Ailse  elsewhei^.  Adatnr  received 
his  commisBion  of  labor,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  hie  race.  In  speak* 
fog  to  him,  Ood  addressed  the 
whole  family -of  man.  And  the 
import   of   his  woids,    is  this;-^ 
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^  There  is  the  world  before  you ;  it 
ie  your  field  of  labor.  You  witt 
ifkd  in  it  all  the  materials  for  your 
subsistence,  though,  in  consequence 
of  sin,  it  will  yield  its  support  oidr 
to  constant  toil.  Enter  this  field 
afld  subdue  it.  Labor  is  necessaiy 
to  your  health,  your  happiness,  ao# 
above  all,  to  your  character.  Mak€^ 
the  rough  phices  smooth ;  flie  crook- 
ed, straight;  the  barren,  fruitfVri/ 
Your  course  most  heneefcnrth  bw 
one  of  toil'  and  sorrow,  alleviated 
with  many  comforts  and  joys ;  flow* 
era  yo«  wilt  find^  ihoogh  thorns  will 
everywhens  spring  up.  The  whol^ 
earth  is  jrours, — subdue  it  all.  By 
ftdthfyiy  doing  this  work,  yea  wttf 
aequire  not  only  a  livelihood  bal^ 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  Idle- 
aess  and  ease  win  prove  injur4oue» 
both  to  your  physical  and  morat^ 
sature.  You  have  been  taught  hew 
the  ground  should  he  cultivated. 
Make  it  all  beautiM  like  Eden ;  and 
in  that  consummation  earth  and  man 
shall  be  restored  from  their  ruin, 
the  mission  of  labor  be  accomplish^ 
0d^  and  the  praise  of  God  be  !»»•* 
▼ersal.' 

Were  it  within  the  caaApass  of 
oor  plaa^  we  might  show  from  au* 
fiseious  passages  of  Scripture,  that 
such  is  the  import  of  God^  sendnig 
our  raee  ^wrth  to  till  the  earth.  We 
believe  the  earth  is  t#  is  rn^eS^ 
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hmdIflBio  a  gaid^  like  E^mh bighty 
cultivated  and  fruitful,  wbece  everj 
thing  shall  abound  that  can  minister 
ta  human  happiness.  We  believe 
also  that  the  work  of  subduing  the 
earth  will  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gfess  of  the  race  in  all  that  is  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  because  Grod 
has  appointed  this  work  as  one  es- 
flHiltal  means  of  the  elevation  and 
perfection  of  man.  If  on  aceount 
of  the  fall,  God  made  the  world  a 
hard  field  of  labor  for  man^s  good ; 
if  hard  toil  is  a  necessary  means  of 
his  reaovery,  which  all  grant ;— thee, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that, 
as  the  race  advances  in  industry 
and  skill,  and  as  progress  is  made 
ia  the  art  of  cultivation,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  whole  earth 
will  be  a  garden,  and  the  entire 
Face  holy.  The  latter  event  is 
elesrly  predicted,  and  in  this  pre- 
diction  the  other  is  embraeed.  We- 
«ny  also  confidently  anticipate  it  as 
Ae  result  of  causes  already  in  ope* 
BtkNi.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  subjugation  of  tbe 
earth  has  kept  pace  with  the  gener- 
al improvement  of  our  race.  Every 
•rent  which  has  promoted  the  ad- 
vancement of  man  toward  his  prim- 
Hive  charaeter  has  resulted  in  a 
earrespending  improvement  of  the 
earth ;  and  every  discovery  and  in* 
ventiott  which  have  imparted  a  new 
impulae  to  agriculture,  has  also 
reacted  favorably  upon  human  pro- 
gress. Guizot  asserts  this  fact  in 
bis  history  of  civilization.  And 
tbe  fact  is  more  apparent  now  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  Man  who 
was  taken  from  the  earth,  has  his* 
destiny  in  this  life  linked  with  that 
of  the  earth.  Melioration  in  his 
physical  and  social  condition  is  in* 
d^>ensable  to  his  intelleotual  and 
moral  advancement;  and  he  can 
find  such  roeHeration  oiily  in  a  more 
general  and  perfeet  cahivation  of 
the  soil.  More  properly,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  said  that  such  progress 
in  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil  is  itself 
an  jirteilatfial  and  moial  advavoe* 


aieat ;  for  Gad  never  desigaad  ite 
tilling  of  the  earth  any  more  tbao 
the  dfessing  of  the  garden,  to  be 
a  mere  work  of  the  hands  ^^tbe 
mind  and  heart  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  same  means.  Bol 
these  points  will  come  in  mofe  nat* 
usaily  in  another  oooneotioa,  and 
we  proceed  to  ofler  such  coosidem* 
tions,  (waiving  the  argument  from 
the  Scriptufes,)  as  aonvioce  us  that 
man's  mkaahn  of  labor  implies  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  earth ; 
that  fertility  and  beauty  are  3ret  to 
take  the  place  of  barrenness  and 
deformity,  to  the  extent  of  change 
ittg  the  whole  earth  into  an  Elden. 

The  memta  for  reMiimg  iku 
cMmnge  are  inexhausiible.  Thanks 
10  agricultural  chemistry,  and  other 
kindred  sciences,  lor  putting  tbe 
fact  beyond  dispute,  that  there  is  no 
exhausting  the  productive  resources 
of  the  earth.  Indolence  and  igoo- 
lance  of  the  art  of  cultivation  may 
long  continue  to  ^^  run  out''  the  riofa<» 
est  lands ;  but  it  is  now  detnoastra- 
ted  that  intelligent  labor  can  readily 
restore  their  fertility.  The  Maker 
of  the  earth  has  provided,  and  every* 
where  distriboted,  the  means  of 
making  it  indefinitely  productive. 
Within  it  and  aroaad  upon  ita  sur* 
feoe,  science  pomis  to  materiala  in 
unmeasured  quantities,  and  of  easy 
access,  sufficient  to  produoa  an 
abundance  of  the  neceasaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  for  any  amount  of 
population :  and  also  for  every  pi^ 
pose  of  taste  and  ornament  Tba 
pleasure  and  improvement  arbiag 
from  the  proper  use  of  these  roeans^ 
are  the  sure  inheritance  of  the  fu* 
ture.  God  has  indeed  led  man  to 
work  out  for  himself  this  destiny. 
But  in  this  he  manifests  bte  beneve* 
lenoe.  He  designs  that  we  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  discovery  to 
lighten  our  toil,  and  labor  fit  to  «at* 
eroise  our  faculties.  Otfaerarise  la- 
bor would  have  been  a  double  curse» 
He  provides  the  materials  and  gives 
tis  capaoity  to  discover  and  use 
them.     Man  ama  plaoed  after  the 
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4M  in  n  |>art  of 'the  worM  ^tvliere  b« 
eould  easily  gain  a  subsistence. 
Then  lie  knew  comparatively  little 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
most  productive  crops.  Nearly  six 
thousattd  years  have  passed  away, 
without  any  great  progiress  in  sub- 
duing the  earth*  For  the  earthy 
dependent  upon  man  for  ^  cuHure, 
can  not  advance  faster  than  its  cat** 
tivator.  And  the  '^  progress  of  the 
species,**  thus  far,  gives  little  occa- 
sion  for-  boasting.  But  let  lis  hope. 
Nature  most  l»v«e  time.  €rod  is 
never  in  haste.  With  htm  a  thou- 
sand yeaiB  are  as  one  day. 

By  means  of  chemical  expert^ 
ments  upon  the  nature  of  soils,  and 
the  constituent  elements  of  all  kinds 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
more  real  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  science  of  cultivation  within 
a  few  years  than  during  all  the 
centuries  of  the  past.  What  is  call- 
ed the  age  of  discovery  is  passed, 
and  that  of  mventioo,  experiment, 
induction  and  genuine  ^^  Baconian 
fruit,*'  has  arrived.  The  whole 
earth  has  been  discovered.  Any 
school-boy  can  opes  his  atlas  and 
point  to  every  continent  and  island, 
every  ocean,  lake  and  stream,  ac- 
curately laid  down.  That  woHl 
is  done,  and  Columbus  may  rest  in 
peace.  The  next  great  problem  is. 
How  can  the  earth  be  subdued  f 
Its  equitable  divisbn  among  nations 
and  individuals,  is  a  subordinate 
questbn;  though  what  battle-fields 
and  law-suits  he  in  the  way  of  its 
final  settlement!  We  turn  from 
these  contests  praying  for  their  mit- 
igation, and  look  with  hope  to  the 
peaceful  and  beneficent  array  of 
geologists,  chemists  and  practical 
scientific  agriculturists,  armed  with 
hammers,  retorts  and  spades,  the 
van  of  an  innumerable  host  of  stronc; 
and  cheerful  men  who  bear  alotl 
upon  their  standard  the  motto— 
**  Lei  the  earth  he  mthduedfor  man." 
This  body  of  men  from  civilized 
nations,  is  destined  to  march  through 
all  iaacb.    And  what  a  dedarMom 


tf  righii  htvw  they  put  fbfdil 
'  God  gave  this  earth  to  man,  for 
bis  support ;  it  is  his  field  of  labor 
and  enjoyment.  Not  only  his  phys- 
ical necessities,  but  his  happiness  and 
virtue  require  that  k  should  be  ap- 
preipriated  according  to  this  original 
design,  it  must  not,  it  shall  not  be 
forever  turned  into  a  field  of 
slaughter,  or  kept  from  cultivation 
for  the  gratification  of  the  few, 
while  the  millions  need  it  for  their 
sustenance.  Let  it  be  subdued, 
tilled,  dressed,  like  Eden,  for  there 
are  means  of  doing  it.* 

A  few  foeii  are  now  settled-^ 
enough  to  show  that  no  insurmooQt- 
able  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  what 
may  be  considered  perfect  euHivA- 
tlon.  It  is  known  what  the  soil,  or 
what  the  properties  of  the  soil, 
must  be,  to  secure  any  particular 
crop  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
A  few  elementary  substances— or 
what  are  called  sueh — compose 
everything  within  and  arouad  us. 
The  rock  and  the  lily,  the  savory 
draught  and  the  metal  goblet  which 
contains  it,  the  sickle,  the  grain  and 
the  reaper,  the  costly  diamond  and 
the  black  coal  upon  the  hearth,  con- 
tain some  of  the  same  elements  in 
difierent  degrees  and  combinations. 
The  mineral  has  been  analyzed, 
and  its  eomponent  parts  discovered 
so  accurately,  that  the  analyzer  hav- 
ing obtained  the  elements  from 
other  substances,  has  produced  the 
mineral  itself.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  all  parts  of  the  aninnal 
body  are  found  in  the  food  which 
nourishes  it.  And  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  food  are  contained  in 
the  earth,  (always  taking  into  view 
what  is  furnished  by  air  and  water.) 
That  is,  what  is  called  the  ^^  princi- 
ple of  life'*  in  man  or  in  animals, 
produces  nothing.  All  that  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  life-process  in  tbe 
growth  and  support  of  living  bodies, 
must  be  introduced.  It  is  still  liter- 
ally true  that  man  comes  from  the 
earth,  and  in  his  physical  nature  re- 
mains strictly  earthy.    The  cbe#* 
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lit  foesialo  Mr  gMMl«iSi  £aU«,  ov^ 
cfaardft  and  vineyards,  and  fioda 
Ibere,  first  in  the  soil  and  thm  ui 
its  prdduc,tioo8,  all  the  elemeuts  of 
our  bodies.  He  analyzes  wbat  be 
£ods,  and  lells  us  the  purposes  ta 
which  they  are  adapted  in  the  eoeii* 
omy  of  living*  He  shows  that  the 
soil  must  be  replenished  by  th^ 
same  subst^mces  which  the  cultiva* 
tor  annually  takes  from  U.  A  part 
of  the  same  crop  must  be  returned, 
in  >SQme  forai^  to  tbe  fiekl,  or  th^ 
same  elementary  suteanoes  must 
be  brought  in  from  other  sources. 
Olberwise  tbe  earth  will  refuse  its 
iaefease,  and  maa^s  labor  will  be 
lost  Different  productions  nmy  be 
gathered,  successively,  from  a  field 
without  this  replenishing  process; 
for  the  soil  may  contain  all  the  va^ 
rious  elements  of  their  growths 
But  we  sect  every  year,  millions  of 
tons  of  produce  gathered  from  tb^ 
land,  and  carried  to  the  marts  oS 
commerce  imd  trade,  wbieh,  in  no 
form,  caa  be  returne<L  They  are 
not  only  consumed,  but  wasted. 
How,  then,  can  this  waste  be  sup» 
plied,  and  renewed  fertility  be  re- 
stoced  to  the  soil  ?  Science  gives 
tbe  answer.  It  conducts  the  laborer 
to  a  neighboring  bog  or  marpln  or 
bill  or  shore ;  or  points  htm  to  Jtijl 
deeper  straili  of  tbe.^me  laud 
where  tbe  plough  has  never  reach* 
ed ;  or  it  may  be,  sends  the  ship  to 
distant  islands  and  countries;  and 
shows  him  that  there  is  no  want  of 
materials^Htbat,  with  an  amount  of 
.labor  and  expense  which  be  can 
well  afford,  he  may  continue  the 
|»roductive  enecgy  of  his  land.  Ag*- 
ficultural  science  directs  the  atten- 
ition  of  the  farmer  to  numerotis 
sources  of  waste  which  ignorance 
alone  would  allow ;  shows  how  he 
iMin  combine  various  substances  aU 
ready  at  hand,  with  which  to  enrich 
his  land ;  and  eonducls  him  unerring- 
ly to  tbe  crops  to  which  his  soil  vi 
4iest  suited.  Taking  a  specimen  of 
^  soil  into  the  laboratory,  it  teste, 
Jbj  ^Sblyfis,  lis  jKiwer  of  produe- 


ttia  kiad'of  cMf 
which  it  will  produce  most  abuo* 
4antly,  U  cletects  the  eauees  of 
fatiine  jx  of  partial  success,  telUi 
wbereia  labor  is  misafplied,  end 
felieves  cultivation  from  much  use- 
less ajixtety  and  drudgery.  All  tbe 
eleaaents  of  production  and  growth 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world, 
are  indesbructible«  Separation  and 
reunion,  metamorphosis  and  obango, 
decay  and  growtht  death  and  life, 
are  constancy  occurring  in  all  the 
million  forms  ef  ean^  But  no 
particle  of  tqatier  is  ever  lost,  no 
one  element  ever  loses  its  relative 
proportiop, — the  equilibrium  is  never 
destroyed.  Suecessioa  is  endless. 
Anoihilation  is  unknown.  Fertility 
may  take  the  place  of  barrenness, 
the  most  loathsome  objects  may  b# 
changed  to  forms  of  beauty,  the 
elements  of  pestilence  and  death  in 
tbe  atmosphere,  may  be  made  to 
pve  place  to  the  sweetest  odora. 
There  is  oAen  but  a  slight  difier- 
e«ce  in  the  elements  of  the  most 
opposite  products.  Man  can  breathe 
Ae  same  air  but  once ;  for  him  its 
life-^roperty  is  soon  gone.  But 
the  lungs  of  the  vegetable  world 
tbaukfully  receive  it,  appropriate 
Us  deadly  element^  and  restore  it  to 
mao  in  its  original  purity.  The 
meadows  and  forea(a»  the  worid 
ever— <such  is  the  wise  arnmgem^H 
of  Grodo— are  imparting  a  Itfe  eie- 
4nent  to  animals  and  men,  and  are 
receiving  /rcan  them  a  never  failing 
means  of  their  own  ejKistenoe. 
Every  ocean,  sea,  lake  and  pond, 
by  means  oi  vegetable  productions 
at  their  bottom,  kdep  a  pure  air  for 
the  fish  which  swim  in  them.  By 
an  atmosphere  forty  miles  deep  the 
Deity  has  provided  against  all  poe- 
eibility  of  failure  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  properties  of  life  and 
ffrowth;  while  as  ample  j^vision 
IS  made  for  other  elements  by  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  eveiy  acre  of  land* 
These  mighty  reeerroirs  of  water 
are.so  dteftributud  ai4fo  ooostrucl* 
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«4  am  OMit  aflhotoally  to  meim 
their  beneficent  design.  The  siw 
»  ooostiuitty  changing  portions  of 
Ihis  water  to  vapor^  the  atmosphere 
iioMs  it  in  this  state  and  wafts  it 
orer  our  meadows  and  fields,  that 
It  may  deseead  in  fertilizing  show* 
^ers.  The  springs^  veins,  streams 
and  rivers  return  it  again  to  the 
great  foa'ntains;  thus  it  ean  never 
he  lost  and  never  fail.  These  are 
some  of  the  most  obvious  means 
which  God  has  provided,  for  sub* 
duing  the  earth  to  fertility  and 
beauty.  But  others,  no  less  simple 
and  no  lees  grand,  are  brought  to 
view  by  geol^'oai  research.  The 
*  aeience  of  geology  no  less  than  that 
of  astronomy  has  its  wonders^ 
awakening  the  sublimest  emotiona. 
Having  no  fear  that  the  revelations 
4>f  geology  ean  contradict  the  faook 
4>f  Geossia,  we  may  eootemplete, 
with  deligbtf  the  wonderful  forma^ 
lion  of  our  globe :  how  it  has  been 
to  a  proeess  of  preparaiioB  fer  the 
liabitation  of  OMn,  it  may  be,  for 
aMmy  millions  of  years  or  eons: 
4k>w  it  has  been  gradually  made  a 
fit  theater  fer  the  abode  and  devel* 
apment  of  our  race.  We  have  but 
jjist  begun  explcring  its  resources ; 
yet  we  have  discovered  means  of 
fertilizing  the  earth  wbtch  no  amount 
of  population,  and  no  length  of  time 
can  possibly  exhaust.  It  is  when 
we  look  into  the  earth,  even  more 
than  when  we  examine  its  surface 
end  its  atmosphere,  that  we  begin 
to  understand  the  import  of  man's 
mission  of  labor.  We  then  feel 
convinced  that  Grod  provided  these 
ample  resources  for  subduing  the 
^arth,  by  processes  so  wonderful, 
and  requiring  periods  of  such  incal- 
'Culable  duration,  that  they  might  be 
used.  And  when  we  contemplate 
what  a  world  of  beauty  they  are 
capable  of  nuiking,  what  araee  they 
4mn  Bttatain,  and  what  improvement 
their  development  wouM  fernib  to 
man,  we  believe-^Miod  oar  beUef  m 
confirmed  by  revelalbn-^thttt  th^ 
.wiU4mi 


Mtmumd$fm^^ik€t49k.  im* 
polled  by  his  physical  necessities, 
his  native  dssire  for  progress  and 
ksproveowitf,  bis  innate  regard  for 
property,  and  his  love  of  research 
and  experiment ;  having  intelligence 
ta  call  art  and  science  to  his  aid^ 
aad  to  invent  every  convenient  im* 
plement  of  labor ;  having  dominion 
also  over  animals,  and  over  fire,  air 
Itnd  water ;  who  can  doubt  his  abii* 
ity  lo  subdue  the  earth  ?  With  lose 
real  efibrt,aod  with  far  lessexpeneei 
than  it  has  cQst  men  to  fight  their 
battles,  all  the  deserts  of  our  globe 
could  have  been  turned  into  Edens, 
even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  level 
the  mountains  to  do  it.  A  race  that 
can  subsist,  as  man  has  subsisted, 
upofl^e  hibor  of  one  in  ten,  with  the 
poorest  ioiplemeote  of  agriculture, 
by  mere  brute  force,  and  at  the  same 
time  bas  built  pyramiik  and  cities  ot 
marble  in  the  desert,  and  spent  one 
year  in  every  five  in  mutual  destnH> 
tiooy — such  a  race  is  surely  oompe^ 
tent  to  garden  the  earth.  With  our 
imperfect  agricultural  knowledge^ 
and  still  more  imperfect  practice,  the 
labor  of  oneMeoth  of  the  present 
population,  expended  apoo  the  soil, 
would  furnish  ample  support  for  the 
whole  race.  Hitherto  but  a  small 
part  of  the  labor  of  mankind  has 
been  expended  for  necessaries. 
Mush  the  heaviest  pait  of  the  ex* 
pense  of  living,  has  arisen  from  fol» 
ly,  vice  and  crime.  In  the  most  e»> 
lightened  and  civilised  nations,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  toiled 
bard,  it  has  been,  not  simply  for 
their  comfortable  subsistence,  bui  in 
oonsequenee  of  the  enormous  drafts 
made  upon  ibem  both  by  their  own 
vices  and  by  their  ecclesiaslieal 
and  civil  rulers.  War  has  done 
more  than  necessities  of  food  and 
clothing  to  impoverish  the  world 
When  we  consider  how  much  of  time 
nations  have  wasted  in  war,  the  cost 
of  preparation,  the  destruction  of 
property f  the  devaslntioo  caused  by 
hostile  nmieB^it  is  urenderfol  that 
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tiwraee  hM Ml baeome  extinct  If 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  popata- 
tion  could  increase,  and  be  suppor- 
ted, wIhu  may  we  not  expect  in  an 
age  of  peace,  art,  science  and  ki* 
duatry.  Man  is  not  always  to  wasle 
his  eaergies  in  strife  and  lioentioue- 
Bess.  Slow  as  his  progress  is,  he 
is  growing  wiser.  Terrihie  as  the 
•onigfie  has  been,  terrible  as  h  sdll 
is,  and  for  centuries  promises  to  be, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  yet  to  be 
elevated.  The  universal  conviction 
of  civilized  nations,  the  providence 
of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  tyran* 
nical  governments,  and  in  the  estab* 
lishment  of  popular  institutions-* 
right,  reason,  justice,  oonscienoe, 
prophecy— >«very  thing — proclaims 
this  to  be  the  destiny  ^  the  iuman 
race.  We  are  not  wandering  into 
Utopia,  but  are  still  surrounded  by 
the  famiiiar  landmarks  of  our  own 
part  of  the  world,  while  we  see  the 
shadows  of  a  coming  state  of  soci- 
ety lovelier  and  better  than  has  yet 
been  known.  In  causes  already  in 
operation,  the  progressive  state  of 
the  useflil  arts  and  setences,  the  gen- 
eral and  thorough  education  of  the 
people,  the  efforts  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  we  have  a  pledge 
of  human  advancement  surpassing 
•II  the  experience  of  the  past,  real- 
izing all  oar  predictions  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  prophecy  did  not  point  to 
this  tmiversal  elevation  of  the  race, 
ihe  events  of  the  last  three  centuries 
would  lead  us  to  expect  it.  Every 
improvement  from  the  printing  prees 
to  the  telegraph,  has  pointed  in  this 
direction.  A  better  cultivation  of 
the  earth  must  follow  the  progrees 
of  man  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Humnkfi  life  will  be  more  secure; 
as  a  race,  man  will  live  longer;  his 
body  will  be  more  vigorous ;  he  will 
be  more  willing  to  labor  and  know 
how  to  labor  to  better  advantage ; 
his  taste  will  be  more  refined ;  and 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  will  prompt 
him  to  adora  the  earth  which  he  ciil- 
livates.  The  race  will  be  multiplied 
tecmy  fold.  Olid  «very  num  will  wast 


Bdt'ottly  the  neb^ssariee  of  lilb,  hot 
all  that  can  minister  to  his  comfoit 
and  enjoyment — and  the  reeuH  muet 
be,  the  renovation  of  the  earths 
The  wilderness  will  be  turned  into 
a  garden.  The  desert  ^11  blo»om 
as  the  rose.  Notwithstanding  the 
devastations  of  war,  famine,  pesti* 
lence  and  vice,  the  present  popula- 
tbn  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
about  nine  himdred  millions.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  North  America 
might  support  the  whole,  without 
any  improvements  in  agriculture. 
So  long  as  thete  are  millions  of  fer^ 
ttle  acres  uncultivated  and  tens  of 
millions  which  can  readily  be  made 
fertile, "  no  measures  need  be  devised  • 
to  suppress  population,^*  or  to  kill  off 
Uie  surplus.  Where  there  is  thought 
to  be  a  redundance  of  population, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  if  all  the  land 
were  allowed  to  be  cnttivated,  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  could  be 
supported.  In  Ireland  one-eighth  of 
the  population,  we  are  told,  have 
died  for  want  of  subsistenoe.  Bot 
not  a  fourth  of  the  soil  is  under  cuK 
tivatlon.  Previous  to  the  Freneli 
Revolution  of  1790,  starvation  was 
common  among  the  peasantry; 
more  dying  for  wantef  bread  every 
year,  than  were  kiHed  during  the 
reign  of  terror.  And  the  ciy  of 
**  over^popuhition,''  was  heard  ;  but 
it  came  from  those  whose  hunting 
grounds,  if  cultivated,  would  have 
given  abundance  to  every  fhmi1y« 
Some  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  south*- 
em  part  of  Asia,  are  thickly  popu- 
lated ■\  though  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capabilitiee  of  the 
soil.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  North 
and  South  America,  Central  and 
Northern  Asia,  Africa,  New  Hol- 
land, Russia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Ocean  ?  In  all  these  countries  there 
is  the  smallest  fraction  of  populati<Hi 
compared  with  what  the  Uind  mi^ 
sustain.  We  say  this,  of  thoee  tracts 
whksh  can  be  tilled  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  with  the  means  already 
in  use.  But  let  agricuitumt  science 
and  the  physical  toto^  whieh  boa 
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kiditfto  bevQ  espemM  ki  war,  crime 
mk}  folly,  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
eitUivatiDg  the  soil,  and  scarcely  a 
mountaio  top  or  sandy  desert  oaa 
withstand  the  0Dset«  If  any  slate 
in  Europe  wiU  for  a  century  to 
come,  nriake  the  effi>rt  to  caltivate 
the  soiU  which  it  has  expended  in 
war  alooet  every  acre  of  land  will 
wear  the  aspeet  of  a  fertile  field* 
Richard  Arkwright  ha3  already  a 
monument  to  his  memory  more  gb* 
rious  than  any  ancient  conqueror. 
Professor  Liebig  shall  be  oatled  bles- 
sed long  after  military  ber^am  has 
ceased  to  be  eulogised. 

The  tables  are  tum'mg.  A  new 
era  has  dawned.  The  world  is 
scyjaring  acconnts  with  feudalism, 
and  tyranny ;  the  reckoning  may  be 
long  and  diffioolt,  perlmps  fearful, 
for  the  conviction  is  keen  that  there 
has  been  foal  play.  But  of  the 
final  result  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Society  will  assume  new  forms,  be- 
come cemented  by  new  and  nobler 
k^resM,  and  aim  at  nobler  objects. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  be  severe, 
VHMh4ess  revengeful,  towards  the 
past.  We  see  much  to  praise.  We 
are  not  unmindful  that  we  are  rea- 
ping many  rich  harvesta^  the  result 
of  past  toil  and  sufiertnjg.  We  well 
know  that  we  are  still  tolerating 
some  of  the  sorest  evils  which  have 
cursed  the  m&t.  Perfection,  in 
^v^ry  thing,  is  of  slow  growth.  It 
required  many  geological  ages  to 
prepare  the  world  fpr  man-*to  per* 
feet  its  strata,  to  make  ready  its 
soil.  These  were  ages  of  commo- 
tion and  attrition.  It  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  thus  with  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  society.  But 
while  we  gaze  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  wdness  and  sublimity  at 
the  fearful  grandeur  of  the  revolu- 
lions  and  plunges  of  the  sweltering 
chaos,  we  contemplate  the  fertility 
and  beauty,  the  quiet  and  blessed* 
ness  of  the  final  result  with  unrnin- 
gled  delight.  That  it  will  always 
be  necessary  to  have  these  convui- 
Mpna  coatuuva^thasejoeiies  of  des- 


olatien  actad-orer,  ta  kaep  the  metal 
world  from  stagnation,  we  can  not 
believe.  We  look  for  the  prom^ 
ised  age  of  peace,  when  it  shall  be 
the  ambition  of  rulers  and  sul]ject8, 
to  sabdue  the  earth  to  such  a  stata 
of  fertility.  In  that  day  the  great* 
ness  of  a  nation  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  its  productive  industry. 
Gunpowder  will  be  still  need^  to 
blast  rooks  and  level  mouMaina—- 
not  to  desolate  kingdoms.  Great 
men  will  still  pant  for  ^^  deeds  of 
great  renown.'^  But  glory  will  He 
in  a  new  direotion.  The  world  will 
eoDtinue  to  honor  ks  heroes,  but  diey 
will  be  of  a  difierent  character.  In 
that  day  men  will  be  praised  for  the 
blessings  they  confer  and  not  fer  the 
miseries  they  inflict. 

One  great  feature  of  this  ap* 
^coaching  change  will  be  the  mora 
equal  division  of  land,  and  conaa* 
<|uentty  its  more  thorough  cultiva* 
tion.  The  tendency  of  all  modem 
revolutions  is  to  this  result.  In 
9iany  coontries  no  change  for  the 
better  can  possibly  take  place  with* 
out  it.  No  other  cause  has  opara* 
ted  so  powerfully  in  Europe  to  im- 
poverish the  people  as  the  monop* 
oly  of  the  soil  by  a  few  proprietcffs* 
The  lah(»rar  has  had  to  toil  for  a 
pittance  under  the  pressure  of  rents 
and  tajras,  a  tenth  part  of  which 
would  drive  a  New  Englander  mad« 
And  yet  under  these  hard  condi- 
tions, the  laboring  class  has  lived 
and  multiplied.  What  then  may 
not  be  aceomplished  under  a  better 
arrangement — such  as  we  enjoy  in 
this  country — perfeeted  by  expeu^ 
enoo  ■  securing  to  every  industri* 
ous  man  a  chance  of  bettering  his 
eondttion — of  becoming  a  landhol* 
der— of  owning  the  spot  he  cuhfr- 
rates  ?  Then  may  we  expect  him  to 
make  his  house  the  abode  of  plenty. 
A  roan  may  support .  hiosself  and 
nine  others,  with  no  unusoal  means 
of  cultivation  and  within  theordiqa- 
ry  hours  of  labor.  But  impreva« 
meats  in  the  art  of  agriouUure  wiU 
be  made.    Inatittitioas  have  hiiii 
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•Q^owwi  ftft  tiM  purp00li.  Wie  are 
yet  lo  have  not  only  ptofessora  of 
ftgffetiltare  in  the  Univereity,  btrt  the 
^aetieal  epi^^ications  of  scimice  to 
tillage,  are  tx>  be  taught  in  ottr  pob- 
fie  8choof«.  We  hsv^  tie-  optaion 
to  eixpreei  as  to  the  extent  that  land 
will  be  sabfivvded  tmd  owned  by 
the  caltiirator.  Tbeoriefl  Upon  thie 
point  are  u^leM.  When  Gt)d  die- 
tributed  Pafeetine  aimong  the  He- 
brews, He  made  provision  for  each 
tribe  and  family*  And  froni  the 
law  respecting  the  restoration  of  fbr- 
feited  or  alienated  faed  at  stated  pe- 
riods, we  know  that  He  designed  a 
geod  degf<ee  of  eqeality.  The  ab- 
oHtion  of  die  laws  of  entail  as  con- 
nected with  primogeniture,  would, 
in  some  countries,  lead  to  the  most 
bei^flcial  results.  A  change  In  this 
one  particular  would  affect  ^  whole 
soeial  state.  We  can  not  well  see 
how  lesistatioii  ean  do  more  for  a 

C^le  In  respect  to  the  division  ot 
d  than  it  has  done  in  our  own 
eountry.  The  division  of  (krms  at 
the  decease  of  the  owner  among  hie 
several  heirs,  is  an  admirable  feature 
of  otir  system.  Our  farmers  gen- 
svatty,  it  is  beftefed,  expend  their  ef- 
fbrts  upon  too  large  a  surfeee.  The 
aiimite  snbdivison  of  land  feeds  to 
a  more  tfaorongh.cnttivatlQin,  so  that 
production  is  thereby  increased  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  hn- 
pnived.  Whether  it  woold  be  wise 
to  limit  the  ownership  of  land  to  a 
oefiain  number  of  acres,  lo  each 
Mividaal,  we  do  not  preteAd  to  de- 
eide.  But  if  tiiere  is  any  (oimda- 
tion  fof  what  we  have  said  respec- 
ting the  progress  of  man,  thef^  is 
also  for  believing  that  not  only  m^ 
madic  tribes  but  great  landholdefw 
must  give  ploee  to  those  who  will  ctd- 
tlvate  the  sell.  The  earth  most  be 
lakl  open  to  the  plough  ;  and  the  la- 
borer mem  be  a  IVeeman,  tilling  his 
own  fields  or  receiving  wages  for  his 
services  to  another.  He'  who  totiv 
as  a  mere  serf  er  slave,  hopeless 
tad  heartless,  is  not  the  man  to 
— ysform  the  wildemseu  into  a  gar^ 


den.  He  ma^  dig  Aeoi  the  eaiM 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  master, 
but  he  will  not  subdue  the  earth  not 
ten  he  advanee  in  knowledge  and 
virtoe  like  the  free  and  cheerArf 
Ikborer.  Severn  as  God's  cnrse 
apon  ,  the  earth  was,  be  did  not 
doom  it  to  be  a  stave  ptantatioo^ 
Man  has  madeitsotoanefamdholy 
extent.  €kxt^  sentence  was,  thaft 
it  shouifd  be  a  field  of  labor,  that  1^ 
means  of  labor  man  should  earn 
Ms  living  and  promote  his  welfiire. 
dhould  the  tkne  ever  come  wheii 
all  men  kbor  fc^r  themselves  in  sonle 
nselbl  calling,  and  avoid  the  vice  of 
predigaiity,  every  fkmily  will  have 
an  attractive  bonie,  and  every  mind 
be  thoroughly  edncated.  Let  that 
time  eeme.  Let  one  change  sue* 
eeed  another  In  the  tenure  of  prop- 
erty, so  long  m  any  abuse  remains 
to  be  corrected  w  nxxf  improvement 
to  be  matie.  Let  the  human  race 
go  upon  tberr  great  mission  of  labor 
—tasking  their  titmosr  capacities-^ 
and  forcing  tbe  tetuotaflA  eaith  Into 
A  hisurtant  field. 

We  admit  that  hs  most  countries 
tfiere  are  apparenffy  ineaperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  aasore  eqaal 
division  o^  land^>— such  A  division 
and  ownership  as  shall  lead  to  the 
most  thorough  andpfofitaMe  cultt«r 
ration  of  the  soil.  Violent  revolu- 
lk>ns«  we  hope,  wM  not  be  needed 
IS  f^Sbti  this  d^t  feut  it  flsust  be 
realised.  We  predict  no  absohito 
equaUQr.  Dii^rentdegreesofweahb 
will  cofrtinue  aS  long  as  men  difier 
in  economy,  enterprite  and  skill; 
and  this  wHI  be  till  the  end  of  time. 
But  the  monstroos  ioeqaatity  that 
has  forced  the  mass  of  the  race  into 
hbpeless  poverty,  must,  nk  the  course 
of  events,  come  to  an  end.  Or  if 
a  landed  aristocracy  is  still  to  exist, 
it  will  be  upon  such  conditions  as 
Shalt  give  the  laborer  a  foU  remn* 
aeration  for  his  services-  and  every 
encouragement  to  exertion. 

What  we  have  said  has  reference 
to  the  progress  of  seeieiy  in  fM* 
inedeemMriea.    M  w#iean  »sad  ttw 
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destiny  of  civilized  roan,  we  Vtiow 
what  must  ultimately  be  that  of  half 
civilized  and  barbarous  nations. 
The  facilities  of  intercourse  assure 
us  of  the  final  elevation  of  the 
whole  family  of  man.  The  romance 
of  distance  is  at  an  end.  A  man 
that  has  traveled  ten  thousand  miles 
is  no  longer  a  curiosity.  The  charm 
is  broken.  Mankind  are  hastening, 
some  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
others  impelled  by  humanity  and 
Christian  faith,  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  The  empire  of 
the  Great  Khan  has  revealed  its 
mysteries.  Timbuctoo  is  no  longer 
an  Eldorado,  but  a  poor  emporium 
for  salt,  ivory  and  gunis.  The  Niger 
DOW,  like  all  sensible  rivers,  runs 
into  the  ocean.  The  earth  with  its 
inhabitants,  is  well  known.  Many 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  once  densely 
populated,  are  now  desolate ;  bar- 
barism has  taken  the  place  of 
ancient  civilization.  But  science, 
and  literature,  art,  commerce  and 
Christianity,  on  visiting  those  slum- 
bering nations  will  breathe  into  them 
a  nobler  life.  They  will  carry  with 
them  elements  of  progress  and 
permanency  never  before  known. 
Peace  instead  of  war^wiU  follow  as 
a  matter  of  principle  as  well  as  of 
policy,  with  industry  and  skill  in  its 
train ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
an  abundance  of  the  material  of 
living,  of  enjoyment,  and  of  mental 
culture,  for  all  classes,  for  the  low- 
est as  well  as  the  highest.  The 
few  shall  no  longer  enslave  the 
many;  but  the  earth  shall  be  for 
man  according  to  the  original  grant 
of  the  Creator.  The  natural  fertil- 
ity of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their  in- 
exhaustible resources  for  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  are  awaiting  the 
now  life  which  Christianhy  and  a 
higher  civilization  will  impart  to 
those  benighted  regions. 

How  soon  our  expectations  will 
be  realized,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
foresee.  The  divine  plan  may,  for 
aught  we  can  say,  require  many 
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generations  for  its  fuIfHlment.  That 
the  plan  is  far  from  being  completed 
is  evident.  In  this  day  many  inter- 
preters of  the  prophets  are  very 
sanguine  and  very  impatient.  They 
declare  that  they  can  not  see  any 
provision  for  time  beyond  a  few 
years.  But  we  find  no  such  revela- 
tion in  the  word  of  God — no  time 
specified  when  the  earth  shall  be 
destroyed,  or  the  present  order  of 
thin^  changed.  But  we  do  find 
the  Bible  full  of  promises  of  an  un- 
known future  of  universal  righteous- 
ness ;  and  every  step  of  progress 
toward  this  result  is  a  pledge  that 
the  earth  shall  again  yield  her  in- 
crease— that  every  portion  of  it 
shall  be  subdued  to  the  use  of  man. 
The  Great  Ruler  of  the  world  will 
take  time  to  complete  this  plan.  lie 
finishes  all  that  He  .  begins.  He 
would  not  commission  man  to  sub- 
due the  earth  and  withdraw  the 
commission  as  soon  as  man  had 
learned  the  true  science  of  cultiva- 
tion. Nor  would  He  send  his  ser- 
vants to  proclaim  salvation  to  all 
nations,  and  recall  them  from  the 
work  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
mencing it  in  earnest.  The  clear 
tendency  of  things  is  towards  a 
millenial  state.  There  is  progress. 
This  progress  has  been  ((rowing 
more  and  more  rapid  for  three  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  general  progress, — 
embracing  every  thing  that  can  ele- 
vate and  bless  mankind.  We  arc 
just  coming  into  possession  of  knowl- 
edge that  will  ^nake  this  progress 
sure  and  permanent  And  God 
will  not  stay  its  onward  course  till 
roan^s  mission  of  labor  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  race  redeemed. 

A  day  of  peace  is  promised  ;  and 
shall  it  not  be  as  long  as  the  days  of 
war  have  been  ?  A  day  of  lights 
also ;  and  shall  it  not  be  as  bright 
as  the  night  has  been  dark  ?  Knowl- 
edge is  to  fill  the  earth ;  and  will  it 
not  flow  wherever  there  is  ignorance 
to  be  enlightened  ?  Sin  has  abound- 
ed ;  and  grace  shall  much  more 
abound.    The  sword  is  to  be  chaog» 
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ed  to  a  ploughshare — wheo  and 
where?  Not  in  the  past,  not  in 
the  present,  but  in  the  future. 
When  that  time  shall  come  the 
whole  earth  will  be  subdued.  The 
lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  to* 
geiher?  Beautiful  emblem!  But 
of  what  ?  In  what  scene  of  earth's 
drama  has  the  archetype  been  seen  ? 


We  have  not  come  to  it  yet.  The 
Jirst  act  is  not  completed ; — the 
last  may  be  far  distant,  but  at  length 
the  curtain  will  be  raised — and  the 
glorious  panorama  of  a  world,  free, 
equal  and  fraternal,  doing  all  their 
duty,  and  having  all  they  want,  shall 
be  revealed. 


MARTIAL  MEN  AND  MARTIAL  BOOKS.* 


A  WARLIKE  as  well  as  a  lewd 
and  effeminate  age  is  known  by  its 
literature.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  was  infa- 
mous for  the  licentiousness  of  the 
court  and  the  people,  when  the 
books  of  that  period  so  clearly 
evince  the  fact;  when  history  re- 
corded, without  a  blush,  the  de- 
bauchery and  vile  intrigues  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  and  biogra- 
phy celebrated  the  exploits  of  the 
most  depraved  characters;  when 
low  satires  and  amatory  songs  be- 
came the  popular  poetry;  when 
the  drama  exhibited,  without  a  mor- 
al, shameful  scenes  of  vice,  and 
the  performers  were  applauded  in 
proportion  to  their  skill  in  represent- 
ing the  basest  passions ;  when  the 
adventures  of  a  Rochester  and  a 
Buckingham  were  themes  of  ro- 
mance ;  when  the  elegant  arts 
partook  of  the  general  corruption, 
music  lent  its  **  voluptuous  swelP' 
to  the  lascivious  dances  of  lords 
and  ladies,  and  painting  was  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  obscene 
pictures  and  in  displaying  the  beauty 
of  the  king's  mistresses ;  and  though 
Milton  lived  in  this  degenerate  age, 
among  the  writers  of  the  day,  *^  his 
muse  appeared  like  the  chaste  lady 
of  the  Masque — lofty,  spotless  and 
serene.*'  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
fruitful  not  only  in  deeds  of  valor 
and  courtesy — in  the  adventures  of 
roving  knights,    rapacious  barons, 

*  Washington  and  liii  Generals,  hj  J.  T. 
Headley.  Baker  4^  Soriboer,  New  York. 


and  the  exploits  of  the  crusaders, 
but  in  descriptions  of  battles  and 
tournaments,  tales  of  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne,  rules  of  chivalry,  the 
martial  legends  of  the  monks,  and  the 
metrical  fictions  of  the  Trouveurs. 

The  heroic  periods  of  our  own 
country  are  marked  by  correspond- 
ing illuminations  along  the  path'  of 
her  literature.  The  war  of  the 
revolution,  undertaken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonial  rights,  waged 
for  independence,  and  won  through 
valor  and  patriotism,  closed  amidst 
the  general  rejoicing  of  an  emanci- 
pated people.  The  writers  of  that 
day,  sympathizing  with  the  soldier, 
proclaimed  their  sentiments  in  pam* 
phlets,  sermons,  orations,  narratives, 
memoirs,  histories,  which  furnished 
materials  to  subsequent  writers  for 
an  endless  succession  of  martial 
books.  In  the  war  of  1812,  prose- 
cuted for  the  defense  of  ^*  free  trade 
and  sailors'  rights,"  when  our  navy 
won  victories  on  sea  and  lake,  and 
our  chivalry  renown  behind  logs  and 
cotton  bags,  and  our  invincible  col- 
umns marched  up  to  Canada  and 
then  marched  back  again,— the 
Browns,  the  Jacksons,  the  Woods, 
the  Wools,  the  Scotts,  the  Ripleys, 
the  Pikes,  the  Perrys,  the  Hulls,  the 
Macdonoughs,  the  Decaturs,  lived 
in  countless  volumes  of  heroic  story, 
to  mark  the  time  of  their  achieve- 
ments by  the  warlike  tone  of  our 
literature.  The  **  Peninsular  cam- 
paign," or  the  conquest  of  some 
live  Indians,  of  the  Seminole  tribe. 
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by  American  troops,  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  blood-hounds  of 
Cuba,  winning  laurels  with  these 
illustrious  ^^dogs  of  war^*  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida,  produced  books 
on  the  military  art,  and  the  best 
methods  of  training  blood-hounds; 
diaries,  and  letters  of  officers,  biog* 
raphies  of  distinguished  generals, 
lives  of  Indian  chiefs,  6ic. ;  indica* 
ting  the  taste  of  the  people,  and 
their  progress  in  letters,  as  well  as 
in  arms.  We  now  come  to  the  last 
and  most  renowned  campaign,  which 
crowns  its  authors  with  more  glory 
than  the  killing  of  Tecumseh,  or 
the  trapping  of  Oceola.  This  re* 
public,  cramped  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  determined  to  stretch 
herself  a  little,  particularly  her 
southern  limb,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  '*area  of  freedom."  This 
movement  arousing  a  jealous  neigh* 
bor  to  the  protection  of  her  territo* 
rial  rights,  led  to  a  serious  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  nations 
and  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Our 
troops  are  ordered  to  cross  the 
Nueces — Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Pal  ma  become  famous  battle 
fields.  Soon  our  cannon  are  point- 
ed across  the  Rio  Grande — Mata- 
moras,  Camargo,  Monterey  and 
Saltillo  yield  to  our  arms — the  en* 
sanguined  field  of  Buena  Vista  tells 
of  unparalleled  feats  of  bravery. 
The  renowned  Scott,  '^  the  hero  of 
Lundy^s  Lane,"  vied  with  the  invin- 
cible Taylor,  "the  hero  of  Okie* 
chobee,"  in  martial  exploits.  Vera 
Cruz  was  captured,  the  strong  for- 
tress of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  could 
not  withstand  our  bomb  shells.  Our 
commander  in  chief,  pausing  in  mid 
career  of  conquest,  like  a  true 
knight  of  the  temple,  foremost  in 
religious  zeal  as  well  as  in  valor, 
reverently  entered  a  Popish  cathe- 
dral, and  in  his  inimitable  style, 
gracefully  receiving  between  the 
extremities  of  his  thumb  and  fore 
finger  a  burning  taper,  in  the  pleni- 
tuoe  of  that  charity  which  spurns 


sectallBn  bounds,  bent  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  embat* 
tied  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  could 
not  resist  the  shock  of  our  arms. 
Jalapa,  Perote,  Puebia,  Contreras^ 
Churubusco,  ChapuUepec,  were 
speedily  surrendered,  and  our  tri* 
umphant  soldiery  have  "  reveled  in 
the  halls  of  the  Montezumaa." 
True,  this  war  has  cost  us  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars — 
more  than  thirty  thousand  human 
lives  have  been  sacrificed— causing^ 
throughout  our  land,  a  wail  like  that 
of  Egypt  for  her  first-born  children 
— the  manners,  morals,  sensibilities 
and  principles  of  rulers  and  people 
have  been  corrupted,  and  the  nation 
is  condemned  in  the  judgment  of 
heaven  for  lust  of  conquest  and 
military  ambition.  But  our  regulars 
and  volunteers  have  proved  the  na- 
tive valor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
— that  one  of  this  stock  is  a  match 
for  five  Mexicans  behind  intrench* 
ments — Mexico  has  been  taught  the 
striking  lesson  that  if  we  want  any 
of  her  land  we  will  have  it — if  she 
owes  us  any  thing  she  shall  pay  in 
provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  blood 
of  her  citizens.  Presidential  can- 
didates have  been  provided  for  the 
next  twenty  years — and  a  trophy  of 
the  conquest,  the  cork  leg  of  Santa 
Anna,  has  been  set  up  in  our  na- 
tional museum.  But  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  is  not  the  only  achieve- 
ment of  these  days  of  slory — book* 
makers,  catching  the  spirit  that  is 
abroad,  have  multiplied  their  pro- 
ductions and  supplied,  in  profusioni 
books  for  the  times.  "Grim  vis* 
aged"  warriors  in  gilded  frames 
frown  upon  us  in  print  shops,  par- 
lors and  public  places.  The  peri- 
odical press  records  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  lives  of 
American  generals;  and  a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  or  printer's  journey- 
man, turned  out  of  employment  for 
dishonesty  and  debauchery,  and 
obliged  to  go  as  far  towards  the  seat 
of  war  as  Texas,  figures  in  half  a 
column  of  newspaper,  as  the  gal- 
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lant  Capt.  A.  or  Lieut.  B.  St  the 

regiment.    A  list  of"  popular 

books  fur  saio^'  runs  something  in 
this  way — Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
shals— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Na- 
poleon— Washington  and  the  Gen- 
erals of  the  Revolution,  (Gary  & 
Hart) ;  Washington  and  his  Gener- 
als, by  Hcadly — Washington  and 
his  Generals,  by  Lippard — Taylor 
and  his  Generals — Polk  and  his 
Generals — Life  of  Santa  Anna — 
Life  of  Ringgold — Life  of  Gen.  Put- 
nam— Life  of  Marion — Life  of  Jack- 
son— Incidents  of  the  Revolution — 
Hook  of  the  Army — Book  of  the 
Navy — The  War  of  Independence 
— Knights  of  Malta — Life  of  Zacha- 
ry  Taylor — Indian  Wars,  including 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  who 
killed  Tecumseh  ?  The  pains  taken 
by  authors  of  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  celebrate  war  and  warriors, 
is  the  effect  of  that  false  opinion  of 
military  greatness  which  has  so  long 
enthralled  the  human  mind.  If 
warriors  have  generally  held  the 
first  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  histo- 
ry, poetry  and  fiction  have  combin- 
ed to  glorify  and  enshrine  the  man 
who  has  commanded  an  army,  or 
taken  a  city.  We  intend,  however, 
ki  some  of  the  following  remarks, 
to  question  the  claim  of  military 
heroes  to  such  peculiar  honor,  and 
to  show  what  place  they  should  oc- 
cupy among  those  who  have  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  human  affairs. 
"It  is  hard,  to  be  sure,"  says 
John  Foster,  "  very  hard,  that  what 
has  been  bedizened  by  the  most 
magnificent  epithets  of  every  lan- 
guage, what  has  procured  for  so 
many  men  the  idolatry  of  the  world, 
what  has  crowned 'them  with  royal, 
imperial,  and  according  to  the  usual 
slang  on  the  subject,  immortal  hon- 
ors, what  has  obtained  their  apotheo- 
ais  in  history  and  poetry,  it  is  hard 
and  vexatious  thai  this  same  adored 
maker  of  emperors  and  demi-gods 
should  be  reducible  in  literal  truth 
Df  descriptioB  to  the  occupation  of 


slaying  men,  and  should  therefore 
hold  its  honors  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  gleam  of  sober  sense  that  shall 
break  upon  mankind." 

In  the  first  place,  we  hold  that 
military  leaders,  even  the  greatest 
of  them,  are  not  so  preeminently 
great  as  their  eulogists  seem  to  sup- 
pose. Their  intellectual  endow- 
ments are  not  of  the  highest  order. 
We  do  not  mean  that  rare  warlike 
talents  are  never  combined  with 
first  rate  powers  of  mind,  but,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
highest  abilities  can  never  be  devel- 
oped either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
in  arranging  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  human  slaughter. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Martial  Saxe, 
that  ''  the  most  indispensable  quali- 
fication of  a  great  commander  is 
valor,  without  which  all  others  must 
prove  nugatory."  This  language 
may  mean  that  a  general  must  be 
bold  in  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
fearless  and  self-possessed  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  ready  to  face  death 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  if  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  complete  "a  turning  ma- 
noeuvre," or  to  restore  order  to  his 
wavering  troops.  Although  valor,  in 
this  sense,  is  something  more  than 
brutal  courage,  which  hurries  men  to 
destruction  without  reflection,  or  re- 
gard to  consequences;  it  can  scarce- 
ly claim  admiration  as  a  remarka- 
bli3  endowment,  since  the  compre- 
hension of  a  few  facts,  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  will  enable  a  general  to 
lead  his  columns  into  action  in  gal- 
lant style,  and  to  ride  for  a  whole 
day  in  front  of  his  line  on  a  "  milk- 
white  charger,"  while  bullets  are 
whizzing  about  his  ears,  and  cannon 
balls  falling  around  him  every  mo- 
ment. It  often  exists  in  perfection 
in  those  who  show  little  capacity 
for  knowledge,  or  talent  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  There  have  been 
great  conquerors  who  seemed  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  simplest 
principles  of  science,  or  of  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Dull  on 
all  subjects  but  those  of  the  camp 
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ancl  the  battle-field — their  scope  of 
thought  scarcely  reached  beyond 
the  range  of  their  cannon.  Nor  is 
valor  an  uncommon  quality.  Under 
different  names,  it  belongs  to  masses 
of  men.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
whole  nations.  A  coward,  in  the 
ranks  of  an  army,  with  the  eyes  of 
his  comrades  upon  him,  is  a  curios- 
ity, and  when  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, one  soldier  will  turn  from  a 
line  of  presented  bayonets,  a  hun- 
dred soldiers  will  rush  upon  it.  If 
valor  is  the  crowning  excellence  of 
a  general,  his  **  indispensable  quali- 
fication,''  he  can  not  claim  the  bom- 
age  of  the  world  for  his  intellectual 
greatness,  though  he  is  as  valiant  as 
was  Alexander,  or  Publius  Horatius, 
the  one-eyed  hero,  who  saved  Rome 
on  one  occasion  by  withstanding  a 
whole  army. 

The  application  of  *'  grand  tac- 
tics,^' is  considered  to  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  great  powers.  Of  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  this  art,  including 
the  principles  of  ^^  right  about  face," 
and  "  forward  march,"  and  the 
formation  and  evolutions  of  compa- 
nies, battalions  and  divisions,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  To  form 
an  army  in  the  order  of  battle,  and 
to  bring  it  into  action,  are  more 
complicated  parts  of  the  same  busi- 
ness. The  best  positions  for  offense 
and  defense  are  to  be  chosen ;  mass- 
es of  troops  are  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
opposing  forces ;  different  modes  of 
attack  or  protection  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  nature  of  the  field 
and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion 
may  demand ;  feints  are  to  be  made, 
surprises  defeated ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cav- 
airy,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ene- 
my with  the  greatest  effect.  These 
operations,  conducted  in  the  best 
manner,  require  skill,  sagacity,  pen- 
etration, judgment — ^^  a  quick  eye, 
a  ready  conception,  a  prompt  exe- 
cution." Writers  speak  of  the  trans- 
cendent display  of  genius  in  scenes 
of    war— of    ^'prophetic    vistoOf" 


^'  sublime  conceptions,"  "  profound 
philosophy,"  exhibited  in  disposi- 
tions and  mancBuvres :  but  when 
they  come  to  particularize,  the  cli- 
max ends  in  terms  of  less  lofty  im- 
port ; — such  as,  "  sound  understand- 
ing with  some  genius,"  ^^  prompt 
aud  vigorous  resources ;" — ^^  to  ac- 
complish all  the  purposes  of  war 
the  judgment  must  be  clear,  the 
mind  collected,  the  heart  firm,  the 
eye  incapable  of  being  diverted ;" 
^^all  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tions in  the  field  require  mobility, 
solidity,  impulsion,  and  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  fire."  But, 
whether  an  army  is  drawn  up  in 
simple  or  complex  form,  in  "  paral- 
lel order,"  or  "  parallel  order  with 
a  crotchet,"  whether  the  enemy's 
array  is  pierced,  or  turned,  or  the 
attack  made  in  column,  or  in  line ; 
on  one,  or  on  both  wings, — how- 
ever great  the  "  mobility,  solidity, 
impulsion  and  amount  of  fire,"  there 
is  no  exhibition  of  those  powers  and 
qualities  which  we  shall  presently 
speak  of  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
order  of  intellectual  greatness.  The 
greatest  display  of  what  is  called 
military  genius  lies  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  an  extensive 
campaign,  like  aome  ^*  master 
stroke"  of  Frederic  or  Napoleon. 

To  form  a  plan  of  this  kind,  which, 
embracing  half  a  continent,  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  gigantic 
obstacles  of  nature  and  art ;  to  di- 
rect the  march  of  large  masses  of 
troops,  with  all  their  material,  by 
different  routes  to  a  prescribed  po- 
sition, so  as  to  concentrate  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  a  grand  army,  with 
such  exactness  that  they  shall  arrive 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow  ;  to  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  an  enemy,  and  to  forestall 
his  movements  so  as  to  meet  him  at 
a  vital  point  with  a  superior  force, — 
requires  the  action  of  no  ordinary 
mind.  It  demands  uncommon  ca- 
pacity, invention  of  expedients,  com- 
prehension of  details,  knowledge  of 
physical  science,  clear  discernmeat 
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of  probable  events,  souod  judgment 
and  power  of  combiDatioo,  but  not 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual powers,  such  for  example,  as 
are  seen  in  the  discoveries  of  sci* 
ence,  the  abstractions  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  the  creations  of  poetry. 
VVe  shall  not  attempt  to  prove 
this  assertion  by  regular  steps,  but 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  will 
judge  correctly  in  the  case,  if  it  is 
not  dazzled  by  visions  of  martial 
glory.  Some  achievements  of  the 
mind  we  place  instinctively  among 
its  noblest  efforts.  Some  things  in 
nature  inspire  at  sight  the  emotion 
of  the  sublime.  Without  argumen- 
tation, we  say  that  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  is  a  grand  object ;  not  only 
so,  but  that  it  exceeds,  on  account 
of  its  grandeur,  an  ordinary  water- 
fall. We  may  of  course  compare 
things  more  unlike  in  their  nature, 
yet  having  common  qualities,  aftd 
say,  that  poetry  surpasses  painting 
in  its  effects  upon  the  imagination. 
By  a  kind  of  intuitive  judgment  of 
this  sort,  we  say  that  an  epic  poem 
transcends  the  plan  of  a  great  cam- 
paign, and  requires  the  action  of  a 
greater  mind.  They  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  some  of 
the  same  powers,  though  in  an  une- 
qual degree,  are  employed  in  both — 
Bome  of  the  processes  of  thought 
and  secondary  results  are  the  same 
—both,  abstractly  considered,  excite 
admiration ;  but  the  judgment  which 
is  formed  of  their  comparative 
greatness,  is  in  favor  of  the  poem. 
Take  one  of  the  greatest  military 
operations  in  the  annals  of  war,  the 
campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Germany 
in  1805.  Draw  it  out  in  form,  and 
consider  the  ability  displayed  in 
its  consummate  manoeuvres.  With 
what  forethought  this  master  of  the 
art  of  war,  foiled  on  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel  in  his  attempt 
upon  England,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  the  failure  of  his  darling 
scheme  a  cover  to  his  designs  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent ;  with  what 
inveotioBf  conprefaemioQ,  judgment 


and  knowledge,  he  moved  the  seve- 
ral  corps  of  his  grand  army,  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  from  differ- 
ent stations,  to  occupy  certain  posi- 
tions with  the  precision  and  speed 
of  a  troop  of  cavalry ;  with  what 
skill,  penetration,  and  combination 
of  scientific  rules,  he  disposed  of 
these  forces,  so  as  to  capture  one 
army,  paralyze  another,  defeat  a 
third,  and  by  these  manoeuvres,  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  dictating  his 
own  terms  of  peace  in  the  Austrian 
capital. 

Take  now  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost 
—consider  its  plan,  its  scope,  its 
theme,  embracing  "things  unat- 
tempted  yet,  in  prose  or  rhyme," 
the  melody  of  its  numbers,  the  sub- 
limity of  its  style,  its  wonderful  cre- 
ations, its  heaven  of  truth,  its  depth 
of  learning,  its  philosophy  "  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument,"  to 
"justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  men" — 
all  indicating  the  power  and  range 
of  a  mind  capable  of  unrivaled  ef- 
forts in  any  sphere  of  thought;  and 
tell  us  which  is  the  noblest  work  of 
genius,  which  the  production  of  the 
greatest  mind  ?  In  reasoning  about 
the  impressions  and  opinions  caused 
by  a  comparison  of  this  sort,  one 
would  say,  I  see  in  the  first,  only 
arrangements  for  surmounting  phys- 
ical obstacles,  for  moving  one  mass 
of  human  beings  upon  another  mass 
of  human  beings,  by  means  of  the 
various  appliances  of  war,  so  as  to 
accumulate  at  eligible  points  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  men 
and  guns.  These  operations  require, 
indeed,  the  action  of  a  mind  "  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  prompt  in  its  de- 
cisions, and  sound  in  its  judgments ;" 
but  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  em- 
ployment of  physical  force  to  over- 
come physical  force,  so  as  to  fulfill 
in  the  highest  degree  the  conditions 
of  that  art  which  was  defined  by 
Napoleon  to  be  "  the  art  of  dividing 
one^s  self  to  subsist,  and  of  multi- 
plying one^s  self  to  fight,"  however 
complicated  the  machinery  by  which 
this  iforae  m  movadi  or  kawevwr  ex- 
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tensive  the  field  of  its  conquests,  re* 
quires  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  intellectual  faculties,  as  im- 
agination, taste,  creative  genius,  or 
the  profoundest  action  of  the  rea- 
soning powers;  such  as  distinguish 
the  poem,  and  the  productions  of 
the  first  class  of  orators,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters. 

The  difference  then  between  a 

freat  poet  and  a  great  general,  is  a 
ifierence  in  the  kind  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  mental  power.  One  ex- 
hibits greater  capacity,  finer  facul- 
ties, deeper  research  and  nobler 
conceptions,  than  the  other.  The 
genius  of  the  warrior  is  concerned 
with  gross  forms  of  matter ;  that  of 
the  poet  acts  upon  the  immortal 
mind.  The  one  is  tangible  and  cir- 
cumscribed, the  other  is  subtle  and 
boundless;  one  traces  its  way  with 
uncertain  steps,  the  other  with  assu- 
rance; one  reaches  its  results  by 
calculation,  the  other  by  intuition  ; 
one  combines,  shapes,  invents,  the 
other  creates  and  brings  to  view 
new  truths  and  new  forms  of  truth  ; 
one  is  an  earthly  endowment,  the 
other  ^Mhe  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine!"  One  is  blasted  by  the 
frost  of  a  single  night,  or  buried  in 
the  snows  of  a  Russian  winter — the 
other  endures  forever. 

To  accomplish  all  the  objects  of 
ordinary  campaigns,  no  great  talents 
are  required ;  only  those  who  have 
been  inventors  in  military  science, 
or  have  so  far  improved  the  inven- 
tions of  others  as  to  claim  equal 
honor,  come  near  enough,  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  to  men  of 
real  genius,  to  deserve  a  comparison 
with  them.  In  general,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  commanders-in-chief, 
field  marshals  and  ofiicers  of  infe- 
rior grades,  to  follow  approved  rules, 
or  obey  instructions,  making  some 
allowance  for  accidents,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  distinction  in  the  sublime 
art  which  consists  in  ^^  mobility,  so- 
lidity, impulsion  and  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  fire.''    Its  prac- 


tice, so  fettered  by  rules,  necessarily 
requires  only  a  scanty  stock  of  ideas 
and  a  limited  range  of  thought. 
To  acquire  its  scientific  principles 
may  expand  and  sharpen  the  mind, 
as  much  as  to  master  the  rules  of 
any  art  or  profession ;  but  to  apply 
these  principles  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  military  discipline,  does  not 
admit  of  the  same  degree  of  inquiry 
and  progress  as  other  vocations  of  a 
corresponding  rank\ 

The  profession  of  arms,  therefore, 
can  not  claim  the  respect  due  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  because 
these  allow  of  independent  think- 
ing and  acting,  and  of  variety  and 
range  in  the  subjects  of  pursuit  and 
contemplation.  "Is  the  military 
character,"  inquires  Dymond, "  dis- 
tinguished by  intellectual  eminence  ? 
— is  it  not  distinguished  by  intellec- 
tual inferiority  ?  1  speak  of  course 
of  the  exercise  of  intellect.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  look  around,  we  shall 
find  that  no  class  of  men,  in  a  par- 
allel rank  in  society,  exercise  it 
less,  or  less  honorably  to  human  na- 
ture, than  the  military  profession." 
If  to  acquire  distinction  in  this  vo- 
cation demands  uncommon  abilities, 
it  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  that 
celebrated  warriors  have  been  so 
abundant,  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
and  among  all  nations.  They  have 
come  lip  in  troops  upon  the  stage  of 
life,  to  occupy  the  space  cleared  for 
them  by  violent  revolutions,  or  to 
cut  their  own  way  with  the  sword. 
They  have  come  too,  like  Minerva, 
in  full  growth  and  panoply.  While 
ancient  history  celebrates  a  few  or- 
ators, poets,  philosophers  and  artists, 
its  pages  are  studded  with  the  shi- 
ning names  of  generals  and  con- 
querors. The  same  is  true  of  all 
history.  Among  remote  tribes  hav- 
ing scarcely  a  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence to  attract  attention,  there  have 
sprung  up  mighty  chieAains  claim- 
ing a  share  of  the  common  fund  of 
glory.  Every  considerable  war  pro- 
duces famous  warriors  to  order,  and 
the  supply  is  always  greater  than 
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the  demand.  They  come  from  the 
plough, the  shop,  the  count! og- bouse, 
as  well  as  from  military  schools. 
On  every  suspension  of  arms,  mar- 
red and  scarred  they  seek  their 
homes,  to  excite  ^^  pitying  tears" 
and  to  receive  the  choicest  honors 
of  the  brave.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  great  emergencies  produce 
great  men,  and  that  some,  without 
any  regular  training,  work  their  way 
to  posts  of  high  renown,  they  do  not 
thus  come  in  crowds,  nor  reach  ma- 
turity in  a  night.  They  stand  ^^  like 
a  few  light-houses  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  coast,"  and  not  as  thick  as 
markers  in  a  regiment. 

If  then  men  are  to  be  judged  of 
and  applauded,  according  to  their 
comparative  intellectual  greatness, 
we  can  not  account  for  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  military  heroes 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  by  those  who  record  their 
exploits. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of 
their  achievements  upon  the  com- 
mon interests  of  mankind.  It  is 
easy  to  point  to  acts  of  individual 
prowess  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  oppression  or  calamity — 
to  life  preserved,  to  liberty  restored, 
hy  the  gallantry  of  ancient  and 
modern  heroes.  By  armies  and  bat- 
tle ships,  a  nation  has  maintained, 
for  a  season,  her  independence.  A 
check  has  been  given  to  the  incur- 
sions of  predatory  hordes;  an  op- 
pressed people  have  arisen  in  their 
might,  and  cast  off  the  rule  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  civilization  has  been  carried 
into  the  midst  of  barbarism,  and 
the  contact  of  two  belligerent  pow- 
ers has  opened  to  both  new  chan- 
nels of  wealth  and  knowledge. 
Though  advantages  like  these  have 
*  in  a  few  instances  been  gained ; 
when  all  the  bloodshed  and  desola- 
tion which  war  has  produced,  to- 
gether with  its  effects,  present  and 
to  come,  upon  the  morals  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  are  taken  into 
view,  even  in  these  cases  how  much 


have  its  benefits  exceeded  its  evUs? 
It  is  to  be  considered,  besides,  that 
in  most  of  these  cases,  the  advanta- 
ges might  have  been  secured  by 
peaceful  means.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  ourarmies, 
will  there  result  in  important  po- 
litical changes,  and  the  triumphs  of 
pure  Christianity.  Says  a  southern 
divine,  speaking  of  this  war,  *Veve- 
ry  soldier  will  be  a  colporteur,  and 
every  cannon-ball  a  tract."  One 
would  think  that  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  well  laid  out,  might  have  pre- 
pared a  broader  highway  for  the 
progress  of  the  true  Gospel  in  that 
country,  than  the  military  road  open- 
ed by  our  troops.  Major  General 
W infield  Scott,  of  the  regular  apos- 
tolic church,  and  Captain  Vinton,  of 
the  same  communion,  who  fell  while 
fitting  himself  for  the  holy  order  of 
deacons,  in  the  trenches  before  Vera 
Cruz,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand devoted  followers,  making  their 
wn^  by  prayers  and  alms-deede, 
sustained  by  the  vigorous  measures 
of  government,  would  have  done 
more  for  the  evangelization  of  poor 
bleeding  Mexico,  than  CaptainWalk- 
er^s  Texan  colporteurs,  or  Captain 
Bragg^s  tracts.  That  a  few  instan- 
ces, however,  have  occurred  in 
which,  all  things  considered,  the  ef- 
fects of  war  have  been  apparently 
beneficial  to  society,  and  in  which 
these  advantages  could  not  have 
been  secured  without  a  resort  to 
arms,  we  are  willing  to  adnvit  But 
apart  from  particular  cases,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  war  in  general,  of  the 
^'  aid  and  comfort"  that  it  bestows 
upon  the  human  race  ?  It  is  con- 
ceded by  the  most  reasonable  advo- 
cates of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
alive  a  military  spirit,  that  wars  H 
ambition,  undertaken  for  national 
glory  and  aggrandizement,  wars  of 
retaliation  or  revenge,  predatory 
wars,  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of 
propagandism,  are  unjust  wars,  or 
as  one  of  them  affirms,  *^  murder  on 
a  iari^e  scale."  How  much  then  of 
armed  violence,  of  strife,  and  roor* 
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ttf!  fltfrag^  of  Arious  eomtefMAfv 
may  be  put  ander  the  comprebea^ 
eive  tiUe  of  nrarder  oq  a  larfie  scaloi 
What  blessiogi,  on  tbe  wkole,  in  re* 
turo  for  these  evils,  have  warriore 
brought  ifito  the  commoo  fund  of 
bumaQ  happiness?  Where,  m  unl* 
versftl  history,  we  fiod  an  empire 
has  been  founded  by  them  in  one 
age,  it  has^  been  destroyed  iQ  an» 
other — where  ^ivil  liberty  has  beea 
established  once,  it  has  been  over^ 
thrown  many  timee-^where  thoarm 
of  one  oppressor  has  been  broker^ 
the  arms  of  a  theosand  oppreseors 
have  been  strengthened — ^where  the 
life  of  one  human  being  has  been 
eaired,  a  hnndred  thousand  lives 
have  been  sacrificed*  If  the  visible 
•way  of  Christianity  has  ever  been 
«Elcmded  by  the  sword,  it  has  often« 
•r  lost  its  poweh  If  it  has  been 
the  means  of  turning  any  to  right* 
•cn»ness,  how  many  has  it  sent^ 
without  a  wammg,  and  with  curses 
on  their  lips,  to  the  world  of  retri* 
botioQ! 

True,  warriors  have  done  some 
good;  the  convolsions  which  they 
have  made  the  world  pass  througn 
in  tearful  agony  for  its  best  blood 
and  choicest  treasures,  have  brought 
forth  some  ehanges,  some  improve* 
mentB;  their  march  has  not  been 
all  woe,  all  desolation.  Some  green 
^ings  have  sprung  up  among  the 
ruins  they  have  leftr-Hrome  useful 
changes  have  followed  their  foot- 
steps ;  so  does  a  semne  sky  foUoi^ 
storms — a  heakhful  breeze,  the  si- 
focco^-popolation  the  track  of  the 
pestilence,  and  sculpture  flourishes 
m  grave  yards.  They  have  indeed 
added  to  the  trtumpbsof  art,  hot 
dieir  monuments  are  tombs  and  their 
great  works  cities  of  the  dead.  Have 
these  men  then,  done  enou^  good, 
to  be  classed  among  the  benefactom 
of  their  race, — among  those  who, 
dlseemtng  the  great  principles  of 
truth,  and  solving  the  difficult  prob> 
tarns  of  llieir  epplioation  to  human 
eonduet  asKt  to  the  productions  of 
gesrius,  have  enJarfsd  tfao  reahn  of 
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tfio^tand  nml^piied^tlremeateef 
bappiness,  or  among  men  of  moral 
snbHmity,  who,  feeliog  no  dishonor 
like  that  of  sin,  and  feeling  that ''  like 
H  wound,"  have  strolled  hard  m^ 
good  cause,  and  set  enduring  e«LRi» 
pies  of  patience  and  suffDriog  for 
ednscienea  sake.     Why  should  nst 
these  men  have  the  trnunphs  aad 
wreaths,  reserved  for  the  saooessftii 
Warrior  f     Why  should  he  personify 
greatoom  ?     Has  he  fourly  earned 
his  '^  apotheosis  in  hiskuy  and  po- 
etry?"  Is  not  his  pfofessieo  ^^re» 
dttcibJe,  in  literal  truth  of  descrip* 
tion,  to  the  ocoupatioo  of  staying 
men,  holding  its  honors  at  the  raerey 
of  the  first  gleam  of  sober  sense 
which  shall  b^k  upon  mankind  ?" 
Bolertainiog  these  views  of  mas* 
^1  heroes,  we  are  displeassd  v^ith 
those  books  which  represent  Wash* 
ington  as  chiefly  distinguished  for  hk 
mititary  mlenis.    Anaiong  the  great 
taen  of  modero  times,  he  hslds  the 
irst  place.  His  high  rank  ishisaward 
by  the  consent  of  the  friends  and  the 
onemies  of  that  iadepettdeeoe  which 
he  wonand  estabi  ished  by  hisaehie  ve* 
ments  in  the  field  and  hw  eotmsels  in 
the  cabinet     It  is  the  tribute  of  an 
admiring  world  to  the  preeminenoe 
of  the  man,  whom,  in  the  fondness 
of  our  afieetion,  we  call  the  Father 
of  his  country^  and  who  is  known 
abroad  as  the  great  AmericuK    The 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  nature 
ei  the  contest  in  which  be  was  en* 
gaged,  the  conspicuous  field  of  its 
display,  and  the  successfol  issue  of 
that  contest,  have  undoubtedly  en^ 
hanced  his  fimie.    But  no  easual 
conottiffloce  of  events,  no  adulaiion 
<tf  a  {pwteful  people,  no  admiraiimi 
of  military  talents,  can  account  for 
the  foot  that  the  world  has  departed 
from  ito  usual  estimate  of  greatness 
to  do  such  peculiar  honor  to  one  not 
dntingubhod  for  what  are  caUed 
brilliant  actions.    The  character  of 
Washington  has  been  so  often  ably 
drawn,  that  oor  brief  remarks  may 
seem  a  repetitienof  &miliarthoughtS( 
but  oor  atm  is  ntb«r  to  Imep  hk«fr 
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taq^  in  tiew,  tban  to  pAflMt  It  it 
may  new  K^t.  SculptorSf  in  chUr« 
•Uiog  the  human  form^  do  not  copy 
any  single  specimen^  since  one  fautt^ 
loM  in  every  part,  ie  not  to  be  Ibund 
in  nature ;  but  by  selecting  from  ft 
nnmber  of  tndividoals,  by  imitating 
tlie  head  of  one,  the  hand  of  anotln 
or,  and  the  foot  of  a  third,  the  ideal 
of  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Canova,  $• 
yealixed.  Siiu^  man  came  out  of 
Eden,  deformed  by  sin,  it  is  by  se# 
lection  that  a  perfect  character  is 
ddineated*  But  if  we  were  to  point 
to  an  individual  eombining  the  great* 
est  number  of  model-tnttts,  it  would 
be  to  Washington.  In  him  physical 
and  mental  power  are  seen  in  true 
proportion— ^strong  intellect  with  fine 
sensibility — high  moral  principle 
equal  to  the  control  of  impetuoue 
passions,  valor  and  consummate  pru* 
denee,  imagination  tempered  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  cleareaft  decisions  of 
the  reasoning  pofrers — profound 
judgment— great  firmness  and  great 
ferbearanoe^untiring  seal  and  great 
moderatioa— self-esteem  with  ^« 
preme  reverence  for  God— unequal* 
ed  disinterestedness,  deliberation  in 
counsel — promptness  in  action.  He 
was  a 'soldier  without  cruelty — a 
fltatesman  withoot  selfishness — a 
patriot  without  ambition— *seekin^, 
in  ail  his  actions,  the  approval  of  his 
oonsoieaee,  rather  than  applause  or 
emoluoient.  He  appears  in  time  of 
war  to  save  his  country  from  foreign 
dominion,  and  in  time  of  peace,  to 
protect  the  growth  of  a  young  na* 
tkm  by  a  wise  administration  of  its 
a&irs,  and  closes  his  official  life  by 
a  fendnciation  of  its  honors,  and 
spends  his  last  days  in  preparing  for 
tibe  eojoymeiits  of  that  world,  which 
hie  Christiui  fisiith  taught  him  to  re- 
gard above  earthly  rewards.  No 
act  of  his  lile  as  well  illustrates  so 
many  points  of  character,  as  the  po» 
sition  tie  aswtmed  in  view  of  the 
^reatentng  aspect  of  our  foreign 
tetatiotts  at  one  period  of  the  Fretwli 
Revolution.  Here  are  seen  his  cleat 
of   coming    evnnti  ■  ■  Cha 


deep  ^Meal  tagidty  which  devb-f 
ed  means  of  relief  withoot  provok* 
ing  to  the  last  extcemiiy  the  enew 
»ies  of  the  government  and  the 
abettors  of  war — the  skill  whidi 
carefully  a^usted  Uie  conflicting 
olaimt  of  Bngland,  France  and 
Spain — the  courage  which  witlistood 
the  clamon  of  faction,  the  arms  o£ 
rebellion,  and  '^  the  bravadoes  of  the 
Bepnblican  envoy'*— -and  the  mem 
regard  for  principle  akuie,  whichv 
encountering  the  hatred  and  defa* 
nation  of  his  countrjFmen,  risked  a& 
onrivaled  repotatioa  for  the  dejbase 
of  right  and  the  bleasinge  of  peace* 
At  a  most  important  jundaie,  of  a 
naost  critical  period,  bow  graodljp 
does  ^is  man  appear,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  containing  these  memora* 
ble  words — ^"  but  as  peace  oogfat  t» 
be  preserved  with  unremitted  zeai^ 
before  the  last  resource,  which  hae 
so  often  been  the  acoorge  of  nattons« 
and  can  not  fail  to  check  the  ad^* 
vaociag  prosperity  of  the  United- 
States,  is  contenitplated,  I  hava 
thought  proper  to  nominate,  and  d« 
hereby  nomhiale,  ^ohn  Jay  as  En- 
voy Extraordinary  of  the  United 
States  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.** 
The  rare  combination  of  qnalkies  ia 
the  chataoler  of  Washington,  is  one 
reason  why  many  persons  who  pro* 
fesR  to  admire  his  moral  esceUenoe 
underrate  his  genius.  The  powem 
of  his  understanding  were  in  sooli 
harmony  with  each  other  and  witb 
his  affMtioos  *tld  metal  faeobiesy 
that  they  do  flit  appear  in  theit 
real  eminence  without  examination. 
Nothing  is  prominent  where  every 
thing  is  pleasing  ihroogh  symmetry* 
An  edifice  of  the  finest  propordons 
h  not  at  ibe  fimt  glaoce  so  atvduog 
an  object,  as  one  in  which  aome  de- 
fect, sets  off  the  fioM*  parts  by  eon* 
trast. 

It  requires  attentioa  to  appreciate 
the  Parthenon,  while  the  siogaiat 
beauty  of  an -antique  cokwai  or  fofr 
tioo,  la  aome  rudespeaowBOvf  aadn 
iteotare,   strikes  us  ai  ema*     If 
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WMlMBgtoa  had  hiektd  some  of  the- 
ipialHieeof  greainess,  be  would  have 
ftppeAred  to  ordhMiry  minds  as  a 
more  briUkat  genius*— *like  some  of 
his  ooinpatriots  wbose  ftiulu  showed 
off  their  exceUences,  or  like  some 
of  those  who  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
hare  exeited  admiration  by  dazzling 
Mokes  of  war«  dashing  experiments 
in  civil  goyemmeBt,  or  sfJlendid  ec« 
eentrictties.  The  untaught  mind 
that,  disoeniing  the  conservative 
principles  of  order  ahd  happiness, 
could  apply  theas  in  the  best  man* 
aer  to  the  objects  of  free  legislation 
and  execntlve  control,  and  preside 
ever  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
mefiC  on  an  untried  field,  and  prove 
lis  vitelily,  and  test  its  strength,  by 
eottdncting  it  safely  through  the  se* 
verest  trials,  most  have  been  a  great 
nJnd.  «'To  ad(|ast,  m  the  best 
compromise,  a  thousand  interfering 
views,  so  as  to  effect  the  greatest 
food  of  the  whole  with  tl^  least 
mconvenieoce  to  the  parts ;  to  curb 
the  dragon  of  faction  by  means 
which  insure  ^le  safety  of  public 
liberty ;  to  marshal  opinion  and  pre- 
judice among  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
law;  in  fine,  to  touch  the  main- 
spring of  natioiMd  agency,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  equipoise  of  its  powers, 
and  to  make  the  feeblest  movements 
of  the  extremities  accord  with  the 
impulse  at  the  center, — is  only  for 
genhis  of  the  highest  order*''  Thus 
the  hero  sinks  Wore  tbe  statesman, 
the  science  of  war  yields  to  the  soi« 
ence  of  govemmenti  and  the  moral 
sublimity  of  good  actions  transcends 
the  pomp  of  military  exploits. 

In  this  v»w  of  the  character  of 
Washingfoo,  hm  military  talents  ap^ 
pear  in  their  proper  place,— thrown 
mto  the  shade  of  rarer  and  more  ex^ 
eelleot  endowments.  That  he  pes* 
sessed  the  ability  of  the  first  order 
of  generab,  is  proved  by  his  con* 
duet  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  as 
w^l  as  by  particular  instances  of 
skill,  such  as  his  operation  aAer  the 
aetion  of  Princeton,  which  is  con* 
sidered  by  evittos  oae  of  the  beat  of 


^  khid  on  record  Tbeogh  not 
»actly  an  inventor  in  warfare,'  he 
practised  it  so  successfully,  on  a  di^ 
ficolt  and  untried  field,  as  to  merit 
the  honor  of  invention.  On  the 
theater  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of 
the  disciplined  armies  of  France,  be 
might  have  gained  sonrte  of  her  most 
celebrated  victories.  If,  indeed,  to 
plan  and  manage  campaigns  in  all 
circumstances,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  poesible  success,  coostitutes 
the  ablest  general,  Washington  was 
superior  to  Napoleon.  We^ington 
might  not  have  attempted  sotne  of 
his  masterstrokes,  but  in  a  long  and 
tedious  campaign,  or  in  a  series  of 
campaigns,  extending  through  many 
years,  be  would  have  gained  more 
real  advantage  than  the  **  great  Cap* 
tain,"  through  bis  superior  prudence 
and  judgment,  which  were  never 
perverted  by  the  ardor  of  desire* 
He  never  would  have  phioged  into 
the  disasters  of  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion, which  was  not  only  a  political 
error,  but  a  grand  military  blander, 
conceived  in  a  false  estimate  of  the 
chances  of  war,  and  of  what  men 
and  ^ns  can  do  against  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  of  nature  and 
art,  and  carried  en  in  brave  neglect 
of  some  of  the  essential  rules  of 
warfare. 

Thotigh  Wa^tngton  was  a  war- 
rior, he  had  the  true  view  of  real 
greatness,  and  of  the  creed  com^ 
monly  adopted  by  belligerent  pow- 
ers. ^'  How  pitiful,''  says  he,  '^  in 
the  eye  of  reason  and  religion,  is 
that  fiilse  ambition  which  desdatea 
the  world  with  fire  and  sword  for 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  selfish 
ambition,  compareid  to  the  milder 
virtue  of  making  our  neighbors  and 
our  fellow  men  as  happy  as  their 
frail  conditions  and  perishing  na- 
tures will  permit  them  to  be."  Her 
appears  in  a  bloody  revolution  more 
like  a  savior  than  a  hero,  wielding 
a  shield  rather  than  a  sword,  as  if 
sent,  since  the  passions  of  men  would 
stir  them  up  to  strife,  and  hurl  them 
tofstfaer  in  mortal  oomhat,  to  oheok 
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their  ferocity,  to  mitigate  Wbrrore 
whi6h  he  could  not  prevent,  and  ia 
the  wisdom  of  a  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, to  utter  a  solemn  protest 
tfgainst  the  onotiTes  and  principles 
which  commonYy  involve  nations  in 
war.  hi  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
he  seems  so  anlike  other  warriors, 
that  he  is  hardly  to  be  medtioned  in 
the  same  category.  We  see  in  one, 
magnanimity,  chtuntbss  courage, 
irresistible  energy,  connected  with 
rashness,  ferocity,  besotting  vices, 
and  an  insatiable  love  of  conquest 
which  spurned  the  limits  of  the  hub- 
itable  globe.  In  another,  we  see 
love  of  country,  and  at!  the  qualifi* 
cattons  requisite  in  so  great  a  com- 
mander,  connected  with  oruelty  and 
implacable  revenge.  In  Napoleon, 
we  see  tremendous  destructive  pow- 
er, ceaseless  activity,  invemive  gen- 
ius, with  a  devouring  ambition,  which 
desolated  the  world.  '*  He  was  a 
conqueror — he  was  a  tyrant"  In 
all  these  we  observe  the  warrior's 
passion  predominant— 4hat  love  of 
glory,  which  must  be  gratified  at 
any  expense  of  bunuin  life  and  hap« 
piness ;  but  in  Washington,  the  clos- 
est scrutiny  can  detect  no  such 
deformity,  and  the  record  of  hie 
achievements  is  without  one  stain. 

A  true  view  of  this  great  man, 
therefore,  is  not  given  in  a  nrititary 
ekeich-book — with  the  portrait  of 
Washington  in  regimentals  for  a 
firontispiece-^and  whose  interest  de*> 
pends  upon  the  fancy  of  the  writer 
to  setting  out,  with  e(kcU  thrilling 
scenes  and  remarkable  incidents,  in- 
terspersed with  allusions,  carelbtly 
made,  for  the  show  of  oonsieteQcy, 
to  such  matters  as  **  going  to  church" 
and  wisely  administering  afikirs  of 
State,  and  to  such  traits  as  disinter- 
estedness and  sel  f-control .  His  true 
history  ie  one  of  moral  changes  and 
political  events,  afiecting  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind, — of  the  start  and 
and  growth  of  a  great  nation  pro- 
tected by  honesty  and  courage,— of 
truth  and  justice  and  ail  the  virtues. 
In  the  narrailive,  hie  miiit«ry  earofr 


of  ccwnfve  comes  in,  bbt  eobovdin*' 
ately  both  in  importance  and  inter- 
est. A  writer  who  spends  the  force ' 
of  bis  descriptive  talents  in  exhibit- 
itig  Washington  as  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance ;  who  dweUs  so  long  on  his 
martial  ahr,  that  we  forget  the  ma- 
jesty of  goodness,  which  stmrounded 
him,  and  gives  sooh  a  lustre  to  his 
sword,  thA  we  see  not  the  charmed 
rod  of  a  pesoef\il  authority,  by 
which  his  greatest  achievements 
were  accomplfshed,— <]oes  violence 
to  history,  and  mars  the  example  of 
the  •*  Great  American." 

It  seems  to  be  taken  ft»r  granted 
by  a  large  class  of  writers,  that  ev- 
ery thing  connectod  with  our  Revo- 
lution was  of  course  right,  and  will 
bear  endless  repetition,  in  every  va<> 
riety  of  form  and  coloring.  Is  if 
perfectly  clear,  however,  that  thi« 
contest  was  delayed  until  all  the  ex-- 
pedients  had  been  tried  which  Chris- 
tian morality,  (we  do  sot  say  na- 
tional morality,  as  expressed  in  cus- 
tom'and  law,)  required.  Might  not 
our  cause  have  prevailed  over  the 
tyrannical  measures  of  the  Britii^ 
mhiistry  and  parHameot,  by  peace- 
ful oppcniltton  ?  What  if  the  ookv 
nistft^  without  the  ^tkow  of  armed  re- 
sisiaoee,  had  said,  and  had  eon^nu- 
ed  to  say,  to  the  king  of  England, 
**  We  are  yoor  children,  our  righte 
are  the  r^bts  of  British  subjeett, 
and  we  are  detormlned  to  msiatAfa 
them  by  all  lawful  means. «  We  will 
use  none  of  your  stamped  paper-^ 
but  wt  will  not  pntl  down  the  houses 
of  the  *  stamp  <^Bcera,'  and  compel 
them  to  fly  at  midnight,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  f{om  an  infuri- 
ated populace.  We  deny  the  right 
of  Pariiament  tocc^leotaoy  revemsw 
in  these  cohMiies  without  our  con* 
sent,  and  ^'U  agree  to  ^  non<4Bftport^ 
fltion  and  non-eonsomptioo,'  and 
make  any  sacrifices  which  the  exi- 
gency of  the  country  demands ;  bat 
we  will  not  beat  and  bruise  the  offi* 
cersof  the<jQstoms,  nor  bum  the 
skips  o£  govemmentb  We  piolest 
agakisl  the  qnartoffiBg^if  imeps  in 
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BQ8toii-*4Hit  we  wUI  not  provdce 
^kem  bj  kMQlt,  nor  assail  them-  at 
tbeir  posts  of  daty,  eompellnig  them 
ia  decease  of  life  to  coaunit  the 
^fioeton  massacre.*  We  will  use 
BO  tea— 4>iit  we  wilf  not  protect '  In* 
dians'  in  deetroying  the  tea  of  the 
£ast  India  Compeoy.  While  we  pro- 
test agahast  the  Boston  port  bilU  we 
will  not  ToCe  to  enroll  miiHite  men, 
and  ^  warn  every  man  to  prepare  him- 
self with  a  good  fire-lock,  ammuni* 
tioBf^EC.*  To  maintain  these  declara- 
tions,  ^  we  pledge  oor  lives,  our  for* 
ames,  and  our  sacred  honor.'  With 
an  American  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  an  American  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  strong 
sympathy  for  us  out  of  Parliament — 
with  such  orators  to  plead  for  us,  as 
Cktmden,  Chatham  and  Burke,  Greet 
Britain  can  not  be  forever  deaf  to 
our  complaints,  or  mistaken  as  to 
her  own  interest*  We  entrust  the 
sttcoess  of  our  cause,  to  a  bloodless, 
self-denying  oppeeition.*'  Lest  this 
Mggestion  which  may  seem  rather 
quakerish,  should  be  misunderstood, 
we  repeat  it  in  a  little  different  form. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excusa- 
ble war,  and  that  a  resort  to  arms 
might  have  been  necessary,  at  a 
certain  crisis  of  our  colonial  affairs  \ 
we  say  that  many  of  the  measures 
which  brought  on  that  crisis  were 
not  marked  by  the  forbearance,  the 
sacrifice  of  present  good,  the  con- 
cessions, and  every  possible  precau- 
tion, demanded  by  humanity  and  re- 
ligioiD.  The  parliamentary  debates, 
a^  indeed  any  impartial  aimals  of 
the  times,  show  that  the  rioting,  the 
burning,  the  pillaging,  the  ^^  tarring 
and  foatherhig;''  the  insulting  and 
wounding  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown;  the  destruction  of  publie 
and  private  property,  by  mobs,  with 
the  open  approval,  or  secret  conniv- 
ance, of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the 
show  of  weapons,  and  the  "  resent- 
uag)^^  8&ys  a  standard  historian, 
^with  equal  indignation,  the  most 
Irifial^  aawallae  the  nost  «Bfioas 


attacks," — all  these Haagseeoteneia 
the  Britisb  government  in  its  system 
of  oppression,  and  brought  on  the<t 
shock  of  arms.  These  measures^ 
notwithstanding  the  petitioning  and 
remonstrating  of  the  colonists,  exas- 
perated the  ministry,  discouraged 
the  friends  of  America  in  England, 
alienated  more  and  more  Uie  inhab- 
itants of  the  two  cotratries,  and  pre* 
vented  reconciliatfon,  tmtil  the  pride, 
nourished  by  the  victories  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  of  a  haushty  conqueroTf 
being  fully  aroused,  it  was  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  ^^questioa 
was  no  longer  one  of  taxation,  bol 
of  the  redress  of  wrongs,  of  repara- 
tion for  deeds  of  outrage."  Hence, 
the  passage  of  those  odious  laws, 
hacluding  the  Boston  port  bill,  af\er 
the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  har- 
bor, and  by  such  large  majorities, 
comprising  some  who  had  warmly 
espoused  the  American  cause* 
Henoe  the  unanimity  of  the  British 
people  in  favor  of  these  measures. 
Says  Botta,  "  these  new  laws  were 
recetved  in  England  with  universal 
applatise ;  as  a  general  and  violent 
indignation  had  been  excited  there, 
by  the  insolence  and  enormities  of 
the  Americans."  Dr.  Franklin  hae 
given  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  in  a  few  words :  '*  The  pre* 
amble  of  the  stamp  act,"  says  he, 
"  produced  the  tea-act — the  tea^aet 
produced  violence — violence,  acts 
of  Parliament — acts  of  Parliamenti 
revolt"  By  a  reliance,  then,  upon 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  in  the  spirit 
of  firm  resistance,  marked  by  na 
acts  of  violence,  if  we  had  not  ob- 
tained what  cost  us  a  seven  years 
war,  we  might  at' least,  have  gone 
into  that  war  withetit  stain  or  re- 
proach, having  done  nothing  to  pro- 
voke it — ^having  tried  every  exped>* 
ent,  and  made  every  sacrifice,  which 
Christianity  denoanded. 

Besides,  are  we  to  forget  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Supreme  Being  in  human 
affairs?  He  was  appealed  to,  in 
that  contest,  '^to  fight  our  battles 
fer  us;"  might  He  not  hitv^  bees 
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nlM  ofsn  to  tifftt  tlM  heart  of  th» 
Ungf  aa  well  a«  to  pierce  tbe  shields 
of  the  mighty?  His  good  Spirit^ 
iovoked  to  preside  over  tbe  deliber* 
alioos  of  hostile  cahioets,  nupht  have 
accomplished  as  great  a  delivefaaee 
as  the  angel  of  d^th  who  smote  the 
British  h^Mt;  aod  though  neither 
chariots  of  fire,  nor  horses  of  fire, 
had  appeared  roinid  about  our  en* 
oumpmeat,  one  like  upto  the  Soo  of 
Ood,  might  hare  been  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  triaL 

What  a  beautiful  page  would  now 
be  opened  in  history  hsd  our  inde- 
pmdeoce  been  the  pure  concessioa 
of  aa  arbitrary  government  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  and  tbe 
rights  of  free  citizens ; — what  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nations  then  waking  np 
to  the  importance  of  asserting  these 
rights,  and  beginning  to  feel  around 
tbe  old  foundations  of  privileged  es- 
tablishments. 

By  these  remarks  we  oMan  not 
to  disparage  the  men  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Revolution.  They  loved 
liberty — they  loved  their  country. 
We  are  not  indifferent  to  their  val- 
or, or  their  fame.  Our  feelings  are 
alive  to  the  stirring  scenes  connected 
with  their  history.  In  view  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker's  Hill,  our  emo- 
tions are  like  those  of  every  Amer- 
isan.  We  are  not  royalists,  nor  to- 
nes, but  New  Englanders — ^^^real 
Yankees.'^  We  like,  sometimes,  to 
lislen  to  an  old  soldier  as  he  tells 
about  that  hard  winter  in  Valley 
Forge,  or  how  Washington  looked 
as  he  rode  up  to  some  of  his  troops 
one  morning  with  the  intelligence 
that  supplies  for  the  army  would 
■each  the  camp  before  night,  and 
bow  it  happeneid  that  he  heard  him 
praying  one  morning,  in  a  retired 
place,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
events  would  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  But  these  men  were  not 
infallible.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
question  the  soundness  of  some  opin- 
ions, the  expediency  of  some  ac- 
tiens,  deemed  right  and  exoellent  in 
tbak  day*    Tbe  world  has  rolled 


iwnd  many  tines  aiiiee  ^78.  As 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  clearer  iliu- 
minations  of  truth,  aod  farther  on 
towards  the  consummation  of  tbiogs^ 
we  may  take  higher  geound  on  all 
subjects  which  concern  the  improve 
ment  and  happiness  of  our  race. 
Yet  allowing  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  heroes  of  tbe  revoiuuon, 
what  good  is  done  by  these  fanciful 
exhibitions  of  their  exploits,  ten  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  with  only  some 
slight  variations  of  pecspective  and 
scenery  ?  What  object  of  memai 
improvement,  what  useful  art,  what 
knowledge,  what  virtue,  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  ^^  illustrating  the  battles  of 
die  revolution,"  which  a  popalar  au- 
thor informs  us  was  his  ^  great  la- 
bor,''  in  writing  a  book  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  in  which  such  a  des- 
perado as  Paul  Jones  is  held  np  for 
admiration  by  the  side  of  George 
Washington,  and  mere  bravery  is 
the  charm  ci  its  heroes.  Socb  rep- 
resentations serve  only  to  exalt  war- 
riors and  excite  martial  ardw.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  tbe  revolu* 
tion,  such  a  war  is  not  likely  to  oo* 
cur  agam  in  all  time ;  and  this  ex- 
ettement,  kept  alive  as  a  reserved 
force  for  the  great  emergencies  of 
our  republic,  must  find  vent  in  some 
such  way  as  tbe  invasion  .of  Mexico, 
or  spend  itself  in  fantastic  parades^ 
If  the  last  were  the  only  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  tbe  heroic  Itiera- 
ture  of  the  day,  we  would  keep  si- 
lence, content  with  what  is  gsined 
in  the  department  of  letters  by  fancy 
sketching  and  poetic  description; 
but  in  view  of  greater  evils  wecom<' 
plain,  and  we  intend  tocomplaio,  of 
those  book-makers  who  fhrni  desire 
of  fame,  or  love  of  money,  or  wrong 
notions  as  to  the  tendency  of  tbeir 
writings,  send  forth  captivating  de- 
scriptions of  scenes  of  carnage, 
whether  they  are  drawn  from  the 
battle  grounds  of  America,  or  the 
cbarnel  fields  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

War  is  a  dreadful  evil — war,  in 
lis  mtklest  Ibraiy  is«  dreadful  eviL 
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list  it  be  dMcaribed  MtfafbUy«  so  m 
lo  excite  averaioQ  iattead  of  pleas- 
ure mod  apptaose,  and  the  same 
dread  aa  the  ravages  of  disease^  or 
a  stroke  of  the  pestUenoe*  A  band 
of  painted  saTages  at  the  somid  of 
the  war-whoops  rushing  upon  their 
enemies,  is  war, — war  in  its  true 
colors,  in  black  and  red  paint,  and 
not  in  blue  and  buff — war  without 
the  usual  accoai{>animent8  of  star* 
spangled  banners,  splendid  uniforms, 
brass  bands,  and  the  consequent  ef- 
foaionsof  romencersand  ballad-moii- 
geis.  The  flash  of  a  scalping  knife 
before  the  eye  of  a  dying  victim, 
i^nd  the  loss  of  the  soalp-lock,  make 
but  little  difiereoce  with  the  thing 
itself.  Is  this  more  dreadful  than 
some  of  the  modes  of  killing  prac* 
tised  by  civilized  nations — for  ex** 
ample,  then  the  exploits  of  the  Tex« 
an  Rangers  in  Mexican  villages,  or 
the  sending  of  hot  shot,  bombs,  and 
every  sort  of  deadly  projectile,  into 
the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  wound- 
ing, crushing  and  killing  men,  -wo- 
men and  children,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  ^^  striking  terrcur  into  its  in- 
habitants.'^  Make  some  of  the  sur- 
viving sufferers  of  Atlixco  poets  and 
historians,  instead  of  Campbell  and 
Col.  Stone,  and  we  would  have  de- 
scriptioos  of  scenes  as  dreadful  as 
those  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Val- 
ley. To  represent  a  combat  be- 
tween two  regiments  in  the  style  of 
some  writers — to  call  a  fi^t,  in 
which  with  blood-shot  eyes,  blanch- 
ed cheeks  and  lips  quivering  with 
deadly  passion,  they  rush  together 
armed  with  long  knives  and  loaded 
guns  pointed  with  daggers,  and  aAer 
firing  at  each  other's  hearts^  cut, 
hack  and  stab,  until  half  of  their 
number  lie  gasping  in  the  agonies  of 
death — to  call  this  *'  a  splendid  af* 
fisir,''  *^  a  brilliant  action,^'  '^  a  glo* 
ffoiis  enga^ment,''*-to  say,  as  one 
of  our  generals,  commanding  ia 
Mexico,  said  in  bis  despatches,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  stormiag  of 
Chapultepec,  in  which  a  thousand 
men  were  laid  in  th^  Uoed  on  tfas 


slopes  ef  thai  fisrlreas,  »ao  8igl|t 
could  be  more  animating  or  glorl* 
oos,"  seems  to  us,  not  only  an 
abuse  of  language,  but  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  unpardonable  inhn- 
maaity. 

There  is  coming%  better  time 
than  ^76  or  '48 — when,  cherished 
opinions  yielding  to  Christiantty  the 
full  control  of  human  conduct,  the 
difierenoes  between  nations  and  in* 
dividuals  will  not  be  settled  by  mor- 
tal combat,  and  men  in  the  refine- 
ment and  fellowship  of  the  age  of 
peace  will  be  astonished  at  the  bar* 
banty  of  our  times,  at  the  pretexti 
assigned  for  acts  of  outrage  and  ag- 
gression, at  our  armaments  and  mil* 
itary  engines,  our  howitzers,  paix- 
hans  and  ^*  peace-makers,''  our  per* 
oussion  guns,  revolvers,  and  bowie- 
knives,  and  the  whole  family  of 
deadly  projectiles.  But  the  greatest 
wonder  will  be,  as  they  turn  ov«r 
relics  of  these  curious  things,  iti 
museums  and  antiquarian  halls,  by 
what  contrivance  they  were  made 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  ^*  conquer  a  peace."  Notwith- 
standing the  gloomy  aspect  of  some 
passing  events,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  where  we  are  to  look 
for  the  first  signs  and  the  first  fmits 
of  this  auspicious  period  ;  there  are 
some  signs,  and  some  sure  words  ^ 
prophecy,  which  foreshow  its  con- 
ing. Every  lover  of  humanity,  even 
if  he  regards  not  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  man  as  a  renewed  and  holy 
being,  but  simply  the  abatement  of 
a  dreadful  scourge  on  the  earth, 
hails  the  approach  of  such  a  day. 
Can  authors  then  too  soon  begin  to 
write  in  view  of  it, — to  see  that  ne 
false  sentiment,  no  poetic  colorings 
shall  weaken  the  natural  im^ree* 
nons  of  actual  war  ?  And  can  those 
who  give  the  first  lessons  of  moral* 
ity  to  the  young,  too  carefully  shield 
them  from  the  influence  of  those 
books  which,  keeptng  befine  thM 
minds  the  visioaary  Renders  of 
martial  life,  lead  them  to  covet  das* 
taaetion  in  arms,  rather  thaa  in  A» 
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)iQmiila  of  kftittkig  and  tlie  ftrt9  of 
peace  ^  The  Spartan  mother  seat 
Ibrth  her  son  to  battle,  giving  bbn 
kk  shield,  and  saying---"  Go,  my 
son,  return  with  this,  or  upon  it.'* 
The  Christian  jiK>ther  should  teaeli 
kef  son  anotlmr  lesson  :  "  If  thine 
enemy  hnnger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink.*'  This  seems  to 
aocord  with  the  sentiments  of  Wash* 
ington,  as  appears  fh>ro  the  follow- 
ing incident.  While  on  a  journey 
to  the  frontier  settlements  of  New- 
York,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  stopped  for  a 
sight  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
at  the  house  of  a  lady  whose  hoe* 
iMmd  had  fallen  in  battle*  She  in* 
troduced  her  two  sons  to  the  Qen* 
eral,  with  the  remark,  "  I  have  de- 
voted these  sons  to  fight  the  battles  * 
of  their  country.''  "  I  hope,  mad- 
am," replied  Wadiington,  "you 
will  train  them  fbr  a  better  servioe ; 
1  have  seen  enough  of  war." 

We  intend  to  make  particular  al- 
kision  to  only  one  of  the  bodis 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  our  ar- 
ticle, viz.,  Washington  and  hts  Gren- 
efals,  by  Headley.  Having  before, 
in  a  review  of  ^  Napoleon  and  his 
Ifeirsbals,'  expressed  pretty  freely 
•ur  opinion  of  Mr.  Headley  as  a 
nartial  biographer,  we  consider  it 
nnneoessary  to  say  much  of  this 
work,  which  is  marked  by  the  same 
eharacteristics  as  its  predecessor. 
There  are  in  both  the  same  indica- 
tions of  hasty  and  careless  compo- 
sition,  the  same  dashing  style,  the 
same  profusion  of  jumbled  meta- 
phors, crude  expressions,  and  un* 
ftnished  sentenoes,  the  same  disre- 
gard of  sense  and  syntax,  the  same 
mock-heroic  sentiments  and  rash 
assertions,  about  the  same  number 
of  earthquakes  and  thunderbolts, 
wNh  a  spriokihig  of  avalanches, 
and  the  same  signs  of  the  aortbor's 
*lb«dness  for  battle  scenes,  and  of 
bis  admiration  of  warriors. 

"  Washington  and  his  Qenerals,^ 
however,  is  H*  possible,  more  loosely 
wfitiea  Chan  ihe  oUier,  while  it  lacks 


ks  vigor  and  fteslineBV^  aad-iti  Mip» 
id  passage  through  n  number  of 
editions  is  owing  more  to  its  snlijeci 
and  (be  popularily  of  its  pndeoec* 
sor,  than  to  aoy  merit  of  the  work, 
bs  apparent  inferiorily  in  point  of 
composition  may  arke  in  part  from 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Headley's  peculiar 
style  IS  not  remaricable  for  those 
qualities  which  weiur  well.  The 
secret  of  this  he  has  inadvertently 
rsveaied  in  his  preface^  In  alluding 
to  the  charge  of  repeittion,  he  says, 
—"  The  intense  wonfa  of  our  tan* 
gtiage  are  soon  exhaasted,  and  cue'* 
is  of^en  compelled,  in  desorihing 
thrilling  scenes,  to  choose  betwecfl 
a  weak  sentence  and  the  repetittea 
of  strong  words  and  perhaps  simi- 
lar comparisons.'* 

Here  lies  the  capital  mistake  of 
this  writer.  He  tries  to  be  intense, 
bat  not  in  the  right  way.  A  thrill* 
ing  scene  is  to  be  des^bed:  his 
mind  falten  between  two  extremes, 
and  it  being  absdutoly  necoisary 
that  a  thrill  should  be  promoted,  it 
deddes  in  favor  of  the  intenea 
words,  and  now  they  come  down  up*- 
on  the  reader  ^^  like  an  avalanche ;" 
as  if  beauty,  or  pathos,  or  sttbhitiity, 
in  writing,  depended  upon  strong 
words  amJ  startling  coaparisons, 
and  not  upon  dear  conoeptiotts  ex- 
pressed in  natural  language,  and  the 
iodeseribable  touch  of  genius  given 
to  the  whole  soene.  It  is  like  the 
mistake  of  the  painter  who  wishing 
to  produce  a  striking  portrait,  makes 
every  f^attire  as  prominent  as  he 
can,  and  loses  the  likeness,  which 
depends  not  on  a  Roman  nose,  nor 
a  Grecian  forehead,  but  upon  tha 
expression,  which  comes  from  a 
mysterious  combination  of  all  the 
features,  and  which  the  talent  of  the 
real  artist  can  alone  impart.  Mr. 
Headley's  repugnanco  to  weak  sen* 
tences  ii  probably  the  keason  why 
we  liave  s«ich  strong  ones  as  the 
Mlowing:— «'With  all  his  stmng 
passions  bursting,  tfnd  nothing  bm 
themselves  to  burst  upon,  he  be- 
eaane  a  pray  to  these  sdMu^ings 
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wMok  fufftish  the  diomx  of  rega.^ 
**  Tbe  water  was  diarmed  into  foam 
by  the  raimng  balls.''  ^  Those 
shatteied  Teterans  then  swyng,  rsnt 
asunder,  and  rolled  heavily  to  their 
caaap."*  "Tbe  smoke  refbsed  to 
liA  in  the  damp  air.''  "  Tbe  silent 
fedoabt  suddenly  again  gaped  and 
shot  forth  fire  like  some  huge  men* 
ster."  This  constant  effort  to  pro- 
duce e£Eect  by  tbe  use  of  emphatic 
words  and  startling  comparisons, 
running  out  sooietimes  into  rant  and 
nonsense,  offirods  the  reader's  taste 
and  presents  so  oAen  the  same  im» 
ages  to  tbe  mind  that  they  become 
lame  and  wearisome.  If,  frequent* 
ly  in  tbe  course  of  a  chapter,  and 
sometimes  twice  on  a  page,  a  charge 
of  troops  or  a  stroke  oi  a  broad* 
Bword  is  compared  to  a  Mhunder* 
boit'^-^tbanderboHs  become  as  com* 
aoon  as  any  sort  of  bolls  and  make 
no  more  impressioo,  and  thus  tame* 
Bess,  the  very  evil  shunned  by  tbe 
writer,  conies  round  at  test  For 
our  own  part,  we  prefer  a  weak 
sentence  now  and  then,  to  so  many 
etrong  ones  "  bursting  and  nothing 
but  themsdves  to  burst  upon."  The 
CmjU  alluded  to  belongs  not  only  to 
our  author's  descriptions  of  scenes, 
but  to  his  delineatioos  of  character. 
Tbe  impressions  which  his  sketches 
make  upon  the  reader  are  at  best 
vagoe  and  unsatisAKtory  on  accouat 
of  much  confusion  in  tbe  pko  and 
eondoet  of  tbe  narrative,  and  a 
want  of  connection  between  the 
several  parts.  We  observe,  for  ex^ 
ample,  at  the  top  of  a  page,  such  a 
topic  as  "  His  influence  over  others" 
— *but  in  looking  through  the  re- 
marks under  this  head  we  find  ob- 
serva^ons  upon  changes  in  a  man's 
style  of  writing,  or  some  anecdote 
illustrative  of  patriotism  or  magna* 
nimity,  which,  by  no  art  of  con- 
struction, can  be  made  to  relate  to 
**his  influence  over  others."  We 
find  asserted  on  one  page,  what  is 
denied  on  another,  so  that  we  are 
often  unable  to  gain  a  distinct  idea 
itf  the  men  brought  before  us  or  of 
Vol.  VI.  $» 


the  aotboHs  opmtoos  <tf  Ma  own 
heroes.  This  impression  however 
is  very  distinct,  that  there  wers 
giants  in  those  di^s,  and  that  they 
performed  many  wonderful  exploits^ 
but  their  individuality  is  lost  in  their 
greatness.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Head« 
ley  is  not  a  writer  of  lives.  He 
has  a  talent  for  deseribiag  some 
scenes  with  much  vividness  and  ef- 
fect, but  not  for  drawing  characters. 
He  repeats  a  great  naany  facta, 
makes  many  sensible  observattona, 
and  gives  some  characteristic  touch- 
es ;  he  forms  a  gilded  frame  for  a 
portrait ;  ho  sketches,  he  paints,  he 
bedizens, — but  he  does  not  portray. 
His  volumes  therefore  are  sketcb* 
books'— fancy  pieces:  they  give  us 
the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  but  not 
the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

As  public  observers  and  tnform* 
ers  of  the  moral  tendencies  of  pop* 
ular  books,  besides  expressing  our 
own  views  of  the  subject  of  this 
work,  and  protesting  against  such 
delineations  as  are  fitted  to  foster 
the  war*spirtt,  we  feel  bound  to  no* 
tice  certain  dangerous  statememe 
ioeulcate<f  here  and  there  in  its 
pages.  We  do  not  accuse  its  au^ 
thor  of  intending  to  teach  anything 
contrary  to  sound  morality.  But, 
either  through  a  propensity  to  say 
atreng  things  in  a  strong  way,  er  htt 
absorbing  admiration  of  military 
chiefs,  he,  at  tinaes,  confounds  alt 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  partieulatly  refer  to  his  manaei' 
of  estimating  character,  by  strifciag 
a  balance  ^tween  a  man's  good 
and  bad  <)ualities.  He  saya,  ta 
speaking  of  General  Lee,  "The 
lamb  can  not  become  the  lion,  nor 
the  lion  the  lamb,  by  any  sort  of 
cultivation.  Therefore  such  a  per- 
son is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  extent 
and  fVequency  with  which  he  passes 
the  line  of  right."  "  His  noble  gen- 
erosity, magnanimous  self-devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  his  hatreil 
of  oppression  and  scorn  of  mean* 
ness,  are  to  be  placed  against  his 
bursts  of  passioa,  sudden  nmogm^ 
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and  theie  Amte  wliieh  are  cosimib 
ted  in  momeDts  of  excitement.  Of 
Paul  Joneii — ^^^be  was  an  irregular 
character,  but  bis  good  qualities 
predominaled  over  his  bad  ones.^' 
Of  Arnold — ^^  several  atories  are 
related  of  him  to  prove  that  he  was 
dishonorable,  many  of  which  are 
doubtless  true-^ut  there  is  one  in 
bis  favor  outweighing  them  all  in 
my  estimation  ;^^  ^  this  noble  and 
generous  act  ofisets  a  thousand  ac» 
cusations  of  meanness.^'  Again  be 
saya  of  General  Lee — ^^  one  ought 
always  to  average  such  a  character 
as  that  of  Lee,  and  let  the  good 
bahince  the  bad.*^  Now  let  us  look 
at  our  autbor^s  own  account  of  this 
ama.  *^  His  hatred  was  intense  and 
UBspartng,  and  where  h  fell  every 
green  thing  withered.  The  ho6tiii«> 
ty  he  exhibited  towards  Washington, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  is  the  only 
iaatanee  in  his  life  when  he  seemed 
10  be  governed  long  by  a  revenge* 
All  feeling.''  ''  With  all  bis  strong 
passions  bursting,  and  nothing  but 
themselves  to  burst  upon,  he  be- 
came a  prey  to  those  self-lashings 
which  Airnish  the  climax  of  rage.'' 
^^  It  was  this  which  fed  and  kindled 
into  tenfold  intensity,  his  wrath" — 
V  he  sprinkled  even  his  letters  with 
profanity"*^"  his  vanity,  ambition 
and  self-confidence  were  enormous, 
bis  morals  were  as  bad  as  his  man* 
Hers — he  was  terribly  protane,  and 
always  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
passions."  *^His  religious  sentW 
ments  may  be  gathered  from  hia 
will.  After  bequeathing  his  soul  to 
the  Almighty,  he  declares  that  he 


thinks  a  man'a  re%)otA  notions  i^^ 
of  no  oon8equence'---adding,  a  weak 
mortal  can  be  no  more  answerable 
for  his  persuasive  notions,  or  even 
skeptmism  in  reli{^,  than  fcft  the 
color  of  his  skin.  ...  I  de^re  most 
earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried 
in  any  church,  or  chnrch^yard,  or 
within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian 
or  Anabaptist  meeting-house;  fbr 
sinoe  I  have  resided  in  this  coontry, 
I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company 
when  living,  that  I  do  not  choose  to 
continue  it  when  dead."  This  is 
the  character  ^^  one  ought  always  to 
average  and  let  the  good  balance 
the  bad."  It  strikes  us  that  such  a 
rule  of  judgment  confounds  aH 
moral  distinctions,  overlooks  the 
ruling  principle  of  conduet,  and 
lessens  our  detestation  of  the  most 
depraved  characters.  Every  bu* 
vasji  being  has  good  impolees,  and 
does  some  things  that  accord  with 
the  rules  of  mere  morality.  Ben* 
edict  Arnold  committed  treason  but 
once,  which,  according  to  this  philos* 
ophy,  may  be  neutralized  by  a  hun* 
dred  acts  of  bravery  and  munifi'C 
eence.  We  could  muldply  exam- 
ples, if  they  were  necessary,  to  show 
that  such  a  rule  applied  to  charac* 
ter,  as  in  the  work  before  ns,  is 
most  pernicious. 

Of  the  historical  inaccuracies  4q 
these  narratives  we  shall  say  nothing, 
since  oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
go  into  the  necessary  references  and 
details,  and  other  journals  have  aU 
ready,  to  some  extent,  discharged 
that  duty. 
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EEVfEW  OP  DR.  SPRINa'8  "POWER  OP  THE  PULPIT.  '• 


^It  w  the  vor«^of  aH  trades^'* 
said  Joba  Newton^  of  the  Christiaii 
niiDi8i4ry,  ^^  but  tbe  best  of  all  pro* 
fdisUms  ;^'  and  a  truer  remark  neiN 
•r  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  emi- 
nently wise  and  pious  man. 

Let  any  one  go  to  it  a«  a  irade^ 
whether  the  gaui  sought  be  honor, 
influence,  c4>mpetenoe  or  comfort, 
and  it  will  prove  to  him  in  its  pr^ 
gress^  and  infinitely  more  in  its  end, 
*'  the  worn  of  all  trades.''  On  the 
other  hand,  let  any  one  enter  it  with 
right  viea'a  and  feelinfss,  in  the  spirit 
of  labor  and  sdf'Saerifice,  to  honor 
Qod  and  do  good  to  men,  and  no 
matter  what  toils  and  privations  nmj 
attend  it^  he  will  find  it «'  the  best  of 
all  professiom :''  the  best  in  its  dis- 
cipline to  his  own-  mind  and  heart ; 
the  beet,  alike,  in  its  restraining  and 
reforming  power;  the  best  in  all  its 
influences,  social,  civil  and  moral, 
on  nations  and  individuals,  for  time 
and  eternity.  Even  if  assailed  by 
obloquy,  opposition,  or  persecution, 
its  progress,  like  that  of  the  Son 
>  of  God  on  earth,  will  be  attend* 
ed  by  light  and  blessing,  and  its 
end,  like  his,  be  the  fullness  of  joy 
and  glory. 

'  ^^  nest''  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  not 
beyond  improvement ;  for,  as  with 
every  profession.  Us  improvement 
is  Mot  of  those  who  are  init;  and 
every  effort  to  improve  them  should 
be  welcomed  with  respectful  favor. 
True,  it  is  a  diflicuU,  and  too  often 
a  thankless  oflioe  io  give  advice^ 
tboagh  the  man  that  suggests  wise 
counsels,  sustained  and  enforced  by 
strong  reasons,  is  the  benefactor  of 
Us  race.  But  when  it  comes  from 
one  whose  position  gives  it  weight, 

*  Tbe  Power  of  the  Pulpit ;  or  TboughM 
addreeeed  to  Chrtetiao  Minitterf,  an4 
tboie  who  b^ar  them.  By  Gardiner 
Spring,  D.  D.,  paftor  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
liyteriaii  church.  New  York.  Baker  & 
SohbDer,  1848. 


and  is  the  result  of  his  own  expen« 
etice,and  is  so  embodied  in  the  form 
of  discussion,  as  to  find  easy^  be* 
eause  indirect  access  to  thoee  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  then  it  may 
be  expected  to  issue  in  great  an4 
ksting  good.  '• 

Such  good  we  expect  from  the 
work  before  us.  Its  author,  sot^t, 
form,  the  classes  it  addresses,  and 
its  mode  of  address,  are  all  such  as 
to  give  it  claims  upon  our  notice, 
and  interest  in  our  hope.  From 
few,  if  any  in  the  land,  could  b 
have  emanated  with  the  same  pro* 
priety  as  from  Dr.  Spring.  H»  ex* 
perience  has  been  various,  and  hia 
ministry  long  cominued  and  richly 
blessed.  He  has  not  made  it  his 
business  to  amuse  or  alarm  the  com« 
munity,  by  every  now  and  then  ex* 
ploding  theories,  which  if  novel,  are 
questionable,  or  if  manifestly  origi- 
nal, are  as  manifestly  irratioinal  and 
&lse.  He  has  not  been  the  lion  of 
"  anniversary^'  platforms,  or  famed 
as  the  popular  lecturer,  nor  often 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  periodicals 
and  reviews.  A  higher  and  nobler 
praise  is  his  due.  He  has  stood,  for 
a  lifetime,  at  his  one  poet  of  toil  and- 
duty ;  making  the  ministry  his  work 
and  his  only  work ;  confining  him^ 
self  to  that  part  of  the  field  to  whicb 
Providence  directed ;  ''  deaf  to  all 
and  many  calls  to  other  labors,  and 
other  fields  of  labor;  sowing  and 
reaping  as  seed-time  and  harvest, 
according  to  promise,  have  return* 
ed  ;''  unmoved,  alike,  by  the  assault* 
of  slander,  or  the  praises  of  friend* 
ship ;  persevering  in  his  toila,  and, 
to  an  extent  equalled  i^  few,  in  h» 
studies;  his  diligence  uni^emitted, 
and  his  armor  all  on,  while  many  a 
younger  man  may  have  been  think- 
ing  of  rest.  The  providence  of 
God  has  given  him  a  standing  from 
which  he  noay  speak  with  weight  $ 
and  tbe  suj^stions  he  offers  will  bsi 
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feceiv6d  with  uterett  and  prafit  bf 
the  mtDMtry  aod  tfoe  oburcb. 

The  work  k  •ddreswd  to  ''Ckm^ 
VBktL  ministers  and  those  who  hear 
Iheoir'  and  is  adaptad  to  Impraai 
ud  be  useful  to  both.  It  opeoa 
with  a  touching  dedicatioB  to  the 
youthful  ministry  of  the  land,  audi 
theo  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  great 
Ispics  sm;gested  for  their  eeosider" 
ation.  These  are,  the  power  of  the 
puipit ;  the  truth  of  which  k  is  the 
vehtck ;  the  living  teacher ;  th^  dW 
tine  authority  of  the  ministry ;  its 
aid  from  the  power  of  God ;  the 
^reat  objeot  of  preaching,  and  every 
thing  subservient  to  it ;  the  preaoh* 
er^s  imerest  in  his  subjeot ;  the  dili- 
gence,  prayerful ness^  piety,  exam^ 
pie,  and  responsibility  of  ministers ; 
the  roioislry  compared  with  other 
professions;  a  competent  ministry 
to  be  procured ;  the  proper  e^iica- 
tien  for  the  ministry ;  pecuniary  sup< 
port  of  ministers ;  prayer  for  them ; 
the  consideration  due  them;  and 
the  respoostbility  of  those  who  en« 
joy  their  labors. 

All  these  topies  are  presented 
with  clearness,  and  pressed  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  personal  appeal — * 
with  the  definileness  of  thought  and 
aim  that  we  expect  in  a  work  origi- 
nating in  some  specific,  and  to  ita 
author's  mind  impressive  occur-* 
rence.  In  style,  the  work  is  chaste, 
serious,  manly,  marked  throughout 
by  strength,  and  of\en  rising  to  elo* 
qoenoo.  There  is  no  afiectation-^ 
BO  wandering — no  attempt  at  rheto- 
xie-^no  puerile  conceit  of  original- 
ity. All  is  natural,  direct,  and 
deeply  solemn.  We  feel  that  tbe 
author  has  forgotten  self  in  his  full- 
ness of  the  subject ;  and  under  the 
inliueaee  of  this  feeling,  our  hearts 
open  te  a  deep  huerest  io  it,  as  the 
flowers  open  to  the  sun.  And  this 
interest  increases  to  the  end,  until, 
as  we  elose  the  book,  we  rise  from 
ks  pages  with  thoughtful  and  seriotM 
spirits,  with  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
power  of  the  pulpit,  with  a  deeper 
and  moie  ohaetened  sense  of  tho 


meaning  of  the  ioqtnry,  ^  Who  im 
9ufieie$U  for  these  thinge  V^ 

We  do  oot  roeaa  that  the  work  » 
perfect  Its  method  might  be  in^ 
proved.  It  has  some  verbal  defocta, 
for  which,  doubtless,  the  proof-read4 
er  is  reapoosibte,  such  as  Chanioeh 
for  Charooek  (p.  46),  Wabenon  fof 
Warburton,  and  Witsus  for  Witsioa 
(p.  51),  Bobertson  and  Diekensott* 
for  Robinson  and  Dickinson  (p^  54), 
Tabot  for  Talbot  (p.  ^9),  dso. 
Miaiakes  like  these  as  to  proper  anil 
fomiliar  names,  are  not  to  be  dasa* 
ad  with  each  mere  atwprsfite  a» 
maker  for  matter  (p«  I96>,  and  un- 
executed for  aaexerted  (p«  ISiO)^ 
and  care  for  ease  (p.  888) ;  bet  aro 
deaerving  of  special  reprehensio* 
in  a  publishing  ftrm,  one  of  iho 
partners  of  which,  if  we  mistakw 
not,  has  been  a  student  of  theology^ 

On  the  part  of  the  autho^  wo 
might  object  to  his  use  of  the  word 
"^depreciate''  (p.  813),  or  to  thar 
eoQStruction  of  such  sentesees  we 
the  Mb  on  the  334th,  the  last  oo 
the  d42d,  aod  the  first  oo  the  d45tb 
pages.  We  can  not  agree  with  hiiD 
(pp.  845^  346)  that  ''  public  spint** 
is,  io  any  sense,  ^  the  prominent  fea* 
tore  of  Christianity."  We  doubl 
the  oorrectneaa  of  the  eetimate  (p. 
881),  that  "*  not  for  from  seveotf 
ministers  m  the  American  ohutck 
can  trace  their  lineage  to  the  elder 
Edwards;^*  for  though  the  state* 
meat  has  so  oAen  been  made,  that 
Dr.  S.  is  not  responsible  for  its  xep» 
etition,  yet  with  some  oieana  of 
kDowtng,  we  can  not  make  out  one* 
diird  of  that  number.  The  connect* 
ed  statement,  thai  '^his  (President 
Bdwards^)  earliest  known  ancestor 
was  a  preaeher  c£  the  Gospel,  8e|<* 
ded  io  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,"  is  certainly  in^ 
correct  io  ons,  and  almost  certainl^r 
in  two  respects.  As  to  the  frei^ 
Dr.  Spring,  being  himself  descend- 
ed from  the  same  stock,  should  have 
been  aware,  that  his  *^  known  ances- 
tors" in  several  lines,  are  easily  ira-* 
oed  back  to  a  much  earlier  period 
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Anntlie  one  be  imfpn^^^  AM 
as  to  the  tec&nd  potat,  that  the  ao^ 
•eator  al  hided  to,  '^  waa  a  preacher 
of  the  Goapel,  aettled  in  Londoih 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisaheth,^ 
it  ia,  to  aay  the  leaat,  highly  improb* 
able;  for  ^^^ NetDCOt»ri*»  Reperii^ru 
wm*'*  GODtaioa  the  name  of  every 
miniater  of  that  dtoceae,  back  to  the 
earKeat  timea,  and  it  doea  not  men- 
tioQ  Rickard  Edwards  aa  one  of 
them :  and  in  thoae  daya,  it  muat  be 
remembered,  though  there  waa  nan* 
t^anmiff^  there  wai^no  diisent. 
Whence  Dr.  Hopktoa,  who  firat  pub* 
liahed  thia  atateroent,  derived  it,  ta 
BOW  unknown ;  but  the  evi(kaoe  al- 
luded to,  aeema  againat  it,  though  it 
haa  ao  oAen  been  repeated,  aa  aU 
moat  to  have  become  a  part  of  set- 
tled htatory.  Other  evideooe  ren« 
dera  it  probable  that  Richard  Ed- 
warda  wae  a  layman  of  high  stand* 
ing  in  Liondon,  poaaibly  in  aome 
way  conneeted  with  the  court  or 
household  of  Elizabeth  heraelf. 
We  should  demur  aoonewhat  to 
Dr.  Springes  eathnate  of  parochial 
9cho<d$  (p.  362) ;  and  question  hia 
implied  (though  commonly  receiv* 
ed)  exegeaia  of  the  paaaage  from 
the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  aa 
le  "  kings  beii^  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  nursing  mothers,"  dec.,  the 
meaning  of  which,  even  Alexander, 
in  his*  admirable  commentary,  has, 
we  think,  failed  to  reach.    - 

There  is  another  error  in  the  work 
before  us,  calling  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice.  We  refer  to  the  an- 
ecdote on  tlie  142d  page,  of  the 
preachmg  of  President  Davies  be- 
fore George  II ;  an  anecdote,  which 
though  utterly  fictitious,  haa  been  ao 
oAen  repeated,  not  merely  in  alma- 
nacs and  newspapers,  but  by  welf 
lead  men,  that  multitudes  believe  it* 

*  To  say  ootbing  of  tho  paternal  an- 
eeators  of  President  Edwards,  he  was  di- 
peotly  descended  from  the  fVinthraps 
Miroaffh  Lucy,  the  ftivorita  tister  of  tiie 
irst  Governor  W.)  and  tlie  Dav)ning$^ 
both  of  whom,  especially  the  Utter,  were 
distingnislied  Arotliet  long  before  the 
rajak9  ^  £liubetb.-*£i>iToa. 


Aa  g^en  by  Dr.  HIH,  cod  qeotod  by 
Dr.  barnes,  in  his  life  and  tiroes  of 
Davies,  prefixed  to  hia  edition  of  hia 
aermons,  it  ia  as  follows : 

*<  His  (Davies*)  ftpam  m  a  pulpit  orator 
was  so  great  in  Lpodon,  that  some  not>le« 
men  who  had  heard  him,  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  King  George  II,  that 
there  was  a  very  distinguished  dissenting 
preacher  in  London,  from  the  colon;^  u 
Virginia,  who  was  attracting  great  notice, 
and  drawing  after  him  very  crowded  au- 
diences; upon  which  the  King  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  hear  him,  and  his  chap- 
lain invited  him  to  preach  in  his  chapel. 
Mr.  Davies  is  said  to  have  complied,  and 
preached  before  a  splendid  audience,  com- 
posed of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  realm.  It  is  further 
said,  that  while  Mr.  Davies  was  preachings 
the  King  waa  seen  speaking,  at  different 
times,  to  those  around  him,  who  were 
seen  also  to  smile.  Mr.  Davies  observ- 
ed it,  and  was  shocked  at  what  he 
thought  was  irreverence  in  the  house  of 
God,  that  was  utterly  inexcusable  id  ont 
whose  example  might  have  such  influ- 
ence. After  pausing  and  looking  stern- 
ly in  that  direction  several  limes,  tb« 
preacher  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  when 
the  sai^e  offensive  behavior  was  still  ob- 
served. The  American  dissentar  is  then 
•aid  to  have  exclaimed,  *  When  tk6  Uom 
roars,  the  beasts  of  the  forest  tremble;  and 
when  King  Jesus  speaks,  the  princes  of 
the  earth  should  keep  siUnee.*  The  King 
is  said  to  have  given  a  significaBt  hot 
courteous  bow  to  the  preacher,  and  sal 
very  composedly  and  reverently  doriag 
the  rest  or  the  service.  If  this  be  a  cor* 
rect  statement  of  the  fact  that  took  place, 
it  speaks  louder  than  any  thing  that  hat 
yet  been  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Davies* 
promptness,  intrepidity  and  solemn  sel^ 
possession,  while  engaged  rn  delivering 
God's  messages  to  his  perishing  fellow 
men.  Whatever  authority  Mr.  Daviea' 
friends  had  for  narrating  this  story,  is  not 
now  known ;  but  it  was  universally  be* 
lieved  among  them  to  have  occurred. 
The  explanation  given  of  this  atrange  af^ 
iair,  is  this.  The  King  ia  said  to  bav# 
been  so  enraptured  with  Mr.  Davies's  sol- 
emn and  impressive  manner  and  elo* 
quenee,  that  he  waa  constrained  repeat" 
•dly  to  express  bis  aatonishment  ana  ap- 
plause to  those  around  him,  and  fbit  any 
thing  else  but  irreverence  upon  the  occa- 
sion. He  was  so  deli^^hted  with  him, 
that  he  sent  him  an  invitation  lo  call  up- 
on him  at  a  given  time,  which  interview 
unquestionably  did  take  place,  and  waa 
repeated  more  than  onca;  after  which,, 
and  the  explanations  given,  Mr.  Daviea 
was  delighted  with  his  Majesty,  and  not 
only  received  a  handsome  donation  fnm 
him  for  the  cettege  whose  oame  ha  waa 
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•drooaltag,  b«l  vraf  la4  to  forai  ft  moM 

ejcalted  opiDioD  of  George  11.  ever  after- 
wards, as  may  be  learned  ftotn  a  funeral 
iermon  be  preached  upon  bis  death  akid 
dkaracter." 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  same 
gDecdote,  in  substance,  is  more 
briefly  related  as  follows : 

'*  That  diatinguiahed  Amertciin  preaob- 
er,  Samuel  Davies,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  when  on  a  visit  to 
England,  in  behalf  of  the  college,  was 
invited  to  preach  before  Georce  111.  His 
youthful  Queen  was  sitting  by  his  side; 
and  so  enchanted  were  thev  by  the  preach- 
er's eloquence,  that  the  Rinf  expressed 
bis  admiration  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
fo  audibly  and  rudely  as  to  draw  the  at- 
tention 01  the  audience  and  interrupt  the 
service.  The  preacher  made  a  suilden 
and  solemn  pause  in  the  discourse,  look- 
ed around  upon  the  audience,  and  fixing 
bis  piercing  eye  upon  Enf^iaqd's  noisy 
monarch,  said,  ^  When  the  lion  roars,  th« 
hearts  of  the  forests  tremble  ;  when  Je« 
faovah  speaks,  let  the  kini;s  of  the  earth 
keep  silence  before  him  !'  "* 

Now  this  anecdote,  minute  as  it  is 
in  its  details,  is  utterly  unsustained 
by  evidence,  and  in  all  probability 
is  utterly  untrue.  It  was  originally 
written  and  published  by  the  well- 
known  "  parson  Weems,"  who  was 
famous  not  only  for  tellings  but  coin' 
ing  good  stories.  The  original  jour- 
nal of  Davies,  which  he  kept  while 
in  England,  is  still  in  existence; 
and  in  that  he  has  given  the  occur- 
rences of  each  day  while  he  was  on 
this  mission  to  that  country  in  behalf 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
stales  distinctly  iffhen  and  where  he 
preached  while  abroad ;  and  he  does 
not  say  a  single  word  about  having 
preached  before  the  king :  nor  does 
he  allude  to  the  king^s  having  made 
a  donation  to  the  college,  though  he 
carefully  records  every  donation  he 
received,  and  from  whom  he  receiv- 
ed it.     And  so  far  from  preaching 

*  In  this  version  of  the  anecdote,  there 
are  two  mistakes  in  dates}  for  Daviea 
was  appointed  to  go  to  England  in  1753^ 
wfaich  was  six  rears  before  he  was  cho- 
sen president  or  the  Coiloge  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  and  Georae  III.  did  not  come  to  the 
throne  till  1760,  which  was  several  years 
ftiUr  his  raturn  to  this  country. 


if^  ihe  isk^^  DayM  «Met  in  M» 
joarnal,  that  by  the  advice  of  bb 
frienik  in  England,  ha  kept  the  db» 
ject  of  his  miflsion  cooceaied  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  lest  the  charter  of  the  college 
thouU}  be  revoked.  Governor  Delch« 
er,  who  gave  the  charter,  had,  by 
some  means,  lallen  into  had  repute 
with  the  crown,  and  the  charier  was 
thought  to  be  toe  liberal  to  receive 
the  royal  favor.  For  these  reasons, 
Davies  did  not  ask  aid  from  any  one 
coanected  with  the  governmeat.  He 
received  nothing  from  the  higher 
elergy  of  the  establishment,  except 
(Vom  a  bishop  in  Cumberland,  who 
gave  him  five  guineas,  on  the  ex* 
press  condition,  that  his  name  should 
not  be  used  in  favor  of  the  object. 
Such  iacts  render  it  morally  certain 
that  the  story,  which  Weems  first 
published  in  an  edition  of  Davies^ 
sermons,  is  a  eheer  fabrication,  hav- 
ing not  the  least  fouodatioo  in  truth.t 
But  if  Dr.  Spring  is  in  errof,  as 
others  have  been  before  him,  as  to 
ihi$  anecdote,  he  more  than  balan^ 
ees  the  account  by  giving  one  or 
two  that  are  new,  or  have  previously 
been  mistold,  in  authentic  shape. 
The  first  we  shall  quote  is  as  cred- 
itable to  a  king,  as  tbe  largest  sub* 
soription  to  the  college  could  have 
been.     It  is  as  follows : 

*<Tke  bishops.'*  said  George  HI,  «  are 
very  jealous  of  such  men,"  (alluding  to 
WhitUeld.)  When  a  distinguished  pre- 
late complained  to  him  of  the  a^al  of  the 
ministers  under  the  patronage  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  he  replied,  ^'make  bishops 
of  them ;  make  bishops  of  them  !"  "  Thai 
might  be  done,"  replied  the  prelate,  **  but 
we  can  not  make  a  bishop  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon." <«  Well,  well,*^  said  the  king, 
^  see  if  you  can  not  imitate  the  zeal  of 
th^se  men.  A«  for  h^r  ladyship,  you  can 
not  make  a  bishop  of  her,  it  is  true ;  it 
would  be  a  lucky  circumstance  if  you 
could,  for  she  puts  you  all  to  shame !  I 
wish  there  were  a  lady  Huntingdon  in 
every  diocese  in  the  kingdom  !" — p.  254. 

t  For  these  Ibcts  we  are  indebted,  mai«« 
ly,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Camahaa,  Presidanl 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
stated  them  more  fully  in  an  interesting 
letter,  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Observer, 
some  years  siiioe. 
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Afiotherid  well  worth  preserving, 
tK3  giving  strong  testimony  fVom  a 
bigh  source,  to  a  noble  but  oAen 
maligEied  class  of  nnen — the  English 
tfksenting  ministers  of  the  last  cen* 
tury. 

'*  During  a  discussion  in  Parliaroeot, 
tome  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  between  the 
years  1775  and  1780,  upon  the  bill  favor- 
able to  religious  liberty,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
attacked  the  dissenters  with  great  vio- 
lence, stigmatizing  them  as  men  of*  close 
ambition/  In  reply  to  this  attack,  the 
elder  Piti,  tke  earl  of  Chetham,  made  the 
IbUowing  remarks :  *  This  is  Judging  un- 
charitably ;  and  whoever  brings  here  a 
charge  without  proof,  defames.  The  dis- 
aenting  ministers  are  represented  as  men 
of  close  ambition.  They  are  so,  my  lords ; 
and  their  ambition  is,  to  keep  close  to  the 
college  of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals;  to 
the  doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to 
the  decrees  of  interested  and  aspirine 
bishops.  They  contend  for  a  scriptural 
creed,  and  a  scriptural  worship;  toe  have 
a  Calvinistic  creed^  a  Popish  liturgy y  and 
an  Arminian  clergy.  The  Reformation 
has  laid  open  the  Scriptures  to  all ;  let  not 
the  bishops  shut  them  again.  Laws  in 
aupport  of  ecclesiastical  power  are  plead- 
ed, which  it  would  shock  humanity  to 
execute.  It  is  said  that  religious  sects 
have  done  great  mischief,  when  they 
wpre  not  kept  under  restraint ;  but  history 
offers  no  proof  that  sects  have  kver  been 
mischievous f  when  they  were  not  oppressed 
tmd  persecuted  by  the  ruling  church/ '^^ 
p.  29. 

Dr.  Spring  steps  somewhat  aside 
(p.  131)  to  give,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry, his  opinion  of  "  Hawkstone,'* 
an  anonymous  religious  novel,  of 
the  Puseyiie  school,  which  he  no- 
tices wilh  sharp,  but  deserved  sever- 
ity. It  might  have  been  courteous 
in  him  to  reply  to  the  question  of  a 
friend,  but  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  expose  a  work,  ihe  shame  of  whose 
nakedness  is  bare  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind.  **  Hawkstone"  was  never 
written  for  men ;  it  was  intended 
only  to  *^  lead  captive  silly  women" 
and  children  ;  and  if  Professor  Sew- 
all  were  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
testifying  under  oath,  he  would 
doubtless  confess  it,  unless  in  his 
progress  Rome- ward,  he  has  reached 
the  point  where,  with  the  Jesuit,  he 
believes  it  no  sin  to  awear  ialaely  to 


a  Protestant!  He  has  too  much 
tact,  talent  and  shrewdness,  as  his 
'*  Christian  Morals"  shows,  not  to 
adapt  himself  to  those  he  desires  t5 
influence,  and  the  artfulness  and 
impudence  of  the  assertions  of  this 
work,  show  but  too  weH  on  what 
level  and  at  what  objeefs  its  artillery 
is  aimed.  He  doubtless  understands 
his  position,  and  is  willing,  in  this 
case,  to  risk  the  contempt  of  men  of 
sense,  for  the  sake  of  the  impression 
that  unqualified  and  bare-faced  dog- 
matism may  make  on  a  class  so  Hi* 
tie  ghen  to  thought  as  the  habitual 
readers  of  novels^  whether  of  the 
religious  or  any  other  class.  If  Prof. 
S.  had  said  of  his  extra  high  church 
claims,  that  their  very  assertion, 
^^  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  made, 
was,  in  itself"  the  best  '*  evidence 
of  their  truth,"  we  might  have  been 
disposed  to  admit  it.  But  when  of 
these  same  cloudy  and  fanciful  pre* 
rogatives,  he  has  the  coolness  to  say^ 
'*^the  very  claim  of  which,  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  made,  is  in  itself 
AN  evidence  of  their  truth,"  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  he  has  so  long  dealt 
with  the  pure  mathematics,  that  he 
knows  better!  The  falsehood  of 
such  a  proposition,  as  to  any  subject^ 
is  as  bold,  as  its  impudence  is  amaz- 
ing 1  If  the  Baptist  chooses  to'dreahi 
that  there  are  no  church  members 
but  those  that  have  been  immersed, 
or  the  high  churchman  that  there  is 
no  ministry  except  in  his  own  un- 
charitable* pale,  in  pity  to  their 
weakness  let  them  enjoy  the  delu- 
sion, as  the  maniac  does  his  dream^ 
that  the  strew  he  wields  is  a  sceptre, 
and  he  himself  a  king.  If  it  either 
amuses  or  gratifies  him,  let  him  be- 
lieve it,  till  Grod  in  mercy  restore  his 
reason;  and  so  let  them!     But  in 

*  As  an  insfanre  of  what  the  views, 
ststnined  by  such  arguments  as  that  of 
Prof.  S.,  lead  to  in  practice,  we  see  by  the 
late  English  papers,  that  Dr.  Coleridge, 
the  Tractarian  priest  of  Thoverton,  has 
expelled  from  his  Sunday  and  national 
day  schools,  nine  poor  children,  because 
they  went  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  certain 
personi  immersed  by  the  Baptkn  X 
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tompasftiOQ  to  thdr  own  f6f>iil«tfba, 
let  them  not  pretend  to  8abBtantiat<» 
such  claims  by  argument.  Better, 
like  Prof.  S.,  re^rt  at  oMe  to ''  bold 
and  unhesitating^  Insertion ! 

Having  disposed  of  these  matters^ 
we  could  easily  fiH  pages  on  pages 
with  valuable  and  striking  thoughts 
from  the  work  before  us.  Our  lint* 
Its,  however,  confine  us  to  eompar* 
aiively  few  c^  the  very  many  we 
should  be  ghid  to  qaote.  In  the 
first  chapter  are  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  negative  influences  of 
the  pulpit,  worthy  of  oonsidemtioB 
by  all. 

**  There  is  a  negatiM  inifuence  wbicb 
(be  pulpit  exertA,  which  is  not  always  ap^ 
preciated.  The  importance  of  suppress" 
tng  the  vicious  habits  of  mstif  oan  be  es- 
limated  ooly  by  the  intrrnsic  turpitude  of 
their  vices,  and  the  devastation  and  ruin 
-which  they  spread  over  (he  world.  It 
were  no  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  TSet 
euro  of  wretchedness  Siippresaed,  and  mis^ 
ery  pruTented,  by  the  induence  of  the 
<jrospel.  It  is  a  thought  of  some  interesti 
that  the  well  springs  of  overt  and  public 
Iniquity  are  broken  op  juat  in  the  meoi* 
ere  in  which  the  pulpit  has  power  over 
the  minds  of  men.  So  absolutely  is  it  at 
war  with  immorality  and  vice,  that  the 
Ticious  and  immornl  almost  uniformly 
•flhun  iHi  instruction.  Such  persons  are 
rarely  found  in  the  bouse  of  God.  Tbe 
Jitmosphere  is  one  they  cap  not  live  in  ; 
and  the  honest,  faithful  preacher  of  the 
^Gospel,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  one 
^hose  presence  and  influence  they  oan 
not  abide.  Plant  a  pulpit  in  tbe  hot-bed 
^f  crime,  and  the  atmosjibere  becomes 
^adually  more  pure;  the  fearful  activity 
•of  wickedness  is  restrained,  and  low  vices, 
and  black  crime  skulk  away,  and  seek  a 
«hadow  under  some  deadly  Upas,  rather 
than  regale  themselves  beneath  the  tree 
of  life.'  Men  are  not  found  worshiping 
«  golden  image,  or  a  block  of  nrarble,  or 
a  crawling  reptile,  in  lands  whem  tbe 
Christian  pulpit  has  a  place.  Those  de- 
praved passions,  and  stupid  and  degraded 
▼ices,  everywhere  the  attendants  on  tbe 
debasing  systems  of  idolatry,  prevait  oniy 
in  lands  where  this  divine  institution  is 
not  known,  or  where  it  just  begins  to  be 
recognized.  If  the  land  in  which  we 
dwell  is  not  as  debased  as  ancient  Egypt, 
or  Phoenicia,  or  Baby  Ion ,  or  modem  India , 
and  if  our  sacred  rites  are  not  such  as  to 
ebock  every  mind  that  is  touched  with  tbe 
least  sense  of  decency  and  virtue,  it  is  be- 
cauge  the  pulpit  guards  it  by  purer  influ- 
Go  to  lands  where  there  are  oq 


ptit|ter«rtottese.petliaMaf  tks  wmM 
where  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
what  do  you  hear,  if  not  the  most  awful 
profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  God, 
even  from  tbe  lips  of  iiapiog  chfldboud 
and  hoary  age?  And  what  do  jrou  see. 
if  not  the  most  mournful  desecration  of 
that  day  of  rest  which  the  Kin^  of  the  uni- 
verse claims  for  bis  own ;  which  the  God 
of  liie  bas  given  for  the  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  benefit  of  man  ;  and  with- 
out which,  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  the  grossest  crimes? 
Who  can  tell  tbe  amount  of  wickedness 
which  would  be  found  in  tbe  various  re- 
lations of  hmnan  life,  if  the  strong  bonds 
of  social  organization  were  not  inwoven 
with  the  uttered  truths  of  God,  and  watch- 
ed over  and  forti^ed  by  his  ministers  f 
Where  %vould  be  the  subordination  of 
subjects  to  rulers,  and  of  children  to  their 
parents?  And  what  would  become  of 
those  ties  of  affection  and  delicacy,  whicb 
BOW  bind  so  many^  thousand  hearts,  and 
wfaiob  keep  Christian  lands  from  preaentt 
ing  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  contention  and  hatred? 
How  many  terrible  convulsions  has  the 
warning  voice  of  tbe  pulpit  suppressed  or 
restrained?  Men  would  be  well  nigh 
fiends  without  it.  Spectacles  of  horror 
would  be  spread  around  them.  Their 
band  would  be  against  every  roan,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  ihem.  Tho 
aword  would  be  bathed  in  blood,  and 
their  history  written  in  mourning,  lament- 
ation and  wo.  And  has  the  pulpit  check- 
ed no  licentiousness,  imposed  no  restric- 
tion upon  dissoluteness  and  profligacy  of  ' 
manners,  prevented  no  libertinism,  and 
kept  no  unhappy  female,  and  no  reckless 
man  from  going  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death  ?  Has  it  sM  no  bounds  to  idleness 
and  prodigality,  to  iniquity,  dishones^, 
and  fraud,  to  plunder  and  pillage?  Has 
It  not  done  more  to  keep  men  from  this 
whole  class  of  orhnes,  tnan  all  tbe  cir- 
cumspection and  vigilance  of  tbe  eivil 
law,  and  the  strong  arm  of  physical  pow- 
er? Has  it  made  no  liar  tremble,  no 
slanderer  silent)  no  revengeful  man  peace- 
able, no  decef^-er  ashamed »  no  compact 
sacred,  no  oath  binding,  no  tribunal  of 
justice  more  pure  ?  Has  it  done  nothing 
to  repress  that  unhallowed  spirit  of  covet- 
ousness,  which  would  gratify  its  insatia^ 
ble  cravings  by  wrong-doing;  wbioh 
would  corrupt  magistrates  and  ie|dslatorsy 
and  enrich  itself  by  trading  in  tne  soub 
of  men  ?  Has  ambition  never  cowered 
before  it  ?  And  has  it  eflscted  no  dimi^ 
nation  in  tbe  straggles  and  oonteals,  the 
sufferings  and  aorrows  of  mankind?"—* 
pp.  11-14.  • 

We  might  quote  an  equally  ad* 
mirable  passage  on  the  poiUive  in* 
flueace  of  the  pulpk  from  the  aeme^ 
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or  ODo  on  its  history  from  the  second 
chapter  ;^-or  from  the  fif\h,  a  high* 
]y  eloquent  and  afiecting  description 
of  the  emotions  with  which  the  pul- 
pit will  be  remembered  in  eternity, 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  saved,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  lost ;— or  the 
whole  of  the  sixth,  showing  with 
great  clearness  and  power,  how  the 
pulpit  is  forever  in  conflict  with  er- 
ror,  and  ignorance,  and  the  indifier- 
ence,  and  hostility  of  the  human 
mind ;  or  from  the  seventh,  some 
striking  thoughts  on  the  pdwer  of 
the  living  voice;  or  again,  the 
whole  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  on 
the  importance  of  having  a  single 
eye  to  the  great  work  of  preaching, 
and  on  ministerial  diligence. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  Dr.  Spring  say,  ^^  of  all 
the  labors  of  a  minister,  the  most 

IMPORTANT  IS  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 

PULPIT.  The  pulpit  is  his  great 
sphere  of  action ;  the  work  of  the 
pulpit  is  THE  great  work  to  which 
God  has  appointed  him;" — and 
again,  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  ^'  the 
GREAT  object  of  every  minister  of 
the  gospel  ought  to  &e,  to  give  the 
SERVICES  OF  THE  PULPIT  the  presm^ 
inence  over  every  other  department 
of  ministerial  labor ^  This  is  a 
most  important  truth,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  so  decidedly  and 
strongly  stated  from  such  a  source. 
For  it  is  too  much  a  fashion  of  the 
times,  with  some  at  least,  compara- 
tively to  undervalue  preaching,  and 
to  give  it,  and  preparation  for  it,  but 
a  secondary,  at  least  not  a  para* 
mount  place.  They  would  have  a 
minister  on  school  committees,  at 
public  celebrations,  in  prayer  meet- 
ings, always  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  especially  and  constantly  occu- 
pied with  ^'  visiting."  Their  counsel 
would  be  '*  visit  all  the  week,  and 
^  extemporize^  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
very  few  will  know  the  difference, 
and  the  people  will  like  it  all  the 
better."  Ruinous,  fatal  counsel  to 
the  minister  unwise  enough  to  fol- 
low it  I  The  sad  result  would  be, 
Vol.  VI.  64 


that  he  would  soon  preach  his 
church  empty,  and  have  no  congre- 
gation left  to  visit ; — for  few  persons 
are  so  lost  to  common  sense,  as 
long  to  waste  their  Sabbaths  in  try- 
ing to  listen  to  sermons  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  which  to  listen, 
and  to  which  no  effort  at  attention, 
however  honestly  made,  can  enable 
them  to  attend.  The  surest  way  to 
run  down  and  run  out  a  congrega- 
tion, is  to  neglect  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit : — the  surest  way 
to  build  one  up  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  in  knowledge  and  grace,  is  to 
bring  *'  beaten  oil — beaten  oil  to  the 
sanctuary." — "No  one,"  remarks 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  ever  did  a  thing  well, 
to  which  he  did  not  give  the  whole 
bent  of  his  mind  ;"  and  the  late  Dr. 
Mason  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
his  people,  "  If  I  had  visited  you 
half  as  much  as  you  were  kind 
enough  to  wish  me  to,  or  unreason' 
able  enough  to  expect  me  to,  I 
should  long  ago  have  been  dismiss- 
ed for  stupidity  in  preaching." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in 
these  remarks.  We  are  the  last  to 
undervalue  pastoral  visiting  in  its 
place.  We  believe  that  everything 
should  give  way  for  the  pastor^s 
visits  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  to 
the  sick,  the  afflicted  and  the  dying* 
Such  visits,  if  made  as  they  should 
be,  are  but  preaching  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  possible ; — 
for  "  when  the  world  is  covered  with 
gloom,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
remembrance  of  departed  joys,'' 
or  when  the  individual  is  just  en- 
tering the  passway  of  death,  every 
word,  whether  of  counsel  or  prayer, 
comes  with  the  weight  of  eternity 
to  the  soul.  But  as  to  general  and 
promiscuous  "  visiting,"  two  impor- 
tant ends  are  to  be  sought  by  it, 
either  the  suggestion  of  some  topic 
or  source  of  useful  moral  instruc- 
tion, or  the  creation  or  confirmation 
of  a  mutual  personal  interest  be- 
tween pastor  and  people.  Without 
one  or  both  of  these  objects,  the 
visits  of  a  pastor,  like  too  many  of 
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the  visits  of  fashionable  life,  will  be 
idle,  insipid,  and  useless  ceremo- 
nies. And  for  the  attainment  of 
either  of  them,  a  single  wisely 
chosen  sentence,  or  one  truly  feel* 
ing  word,  is  better  than  whole  hours 
of  formal  staying,  or  heartless  con- 
versation, in  which  the  faithful  min- 
ister has  no  time  to  waste.  Hear* 
ere  should  learn  to  remember^  and 
the  minieter  should  never  forget^ 
that  ordinarv  pastoral  intercourse  is 
but  a  subordinate  department  of  the 
sacred  office.  His  great  object,  the 
burden  of  his  commission,  is,  to 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified : 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  successfully 
preaching  without  studying  Christ ; 
for  if  we  do  not  sttuly  what  we 
teachy  we  shall  teach  what  we  do 
not  know.  The  first  great  object 
of  the  preacher  should  be,  to  see 
that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  sanctu* 
ary  i$  not  filled  on  the  Sabbath; 
and  of  this,  he  can  never  be  sure, 
unless  his  preaching  be  such  as  to 
interest,  feed,  instruct,  edify  his 
bearers.  "  We  know,"  says  one 
who  was  a  hearer  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  how  great  a  privilege 
it  is  to  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  Sabbath,  not  as 
wearinesses,  which,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  were  to  be  endured, 
but  as  exquisite  feasts,  spiritual  and 
intellectual,  which  were  to  be  great- 
ly relished  and  enjoyed.  And  when 
bearing  it  sometimes  regretted,  with 
reference  to  at  least  one  remarka- 
ble man,"  (Dr.  C.)  "  that  he  did  not 
visit  his  flock  quite  so  often  as  was 
desirable,  (many  of  the  complain- 
ants* sole  idea  of  a  ministerial  visit, 
being,  simply,  that  it  was  a  long  ex- 
ordium of  agreeable  gossip,  with  a 
short  tail  piece  of  prayer  stuck  to 
its  latter  end,)  we  have  strongly  felt 
how  immensely  better  it  was  that 
the  assembled  congregation  should 
enjoy,  each  year,  fiAy-two  Sabbaths 
of  their  minister  at  his  best,  than 
that  the  tone  of  his  pulpit  services 
should  be  lowered,  in  order  that 
each  individual  among  them  might 


enjoy  a  yearly  half  hour  of  him 
apart.  We  fully  recognize  the  im* 
portance,  in  its  own  subordinate 
place,  of  ministerial  visitation,  es- 
pecially when  conducted  as  it  ougbl 
to  be.  But  the  church  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ungrounded  idea, 
that  it  occupies  a  level  as  high  or 
even  nearly  as  high  as  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word." 

The  fiHeenth  chapter,  is  tender 
and  touching,  suggesting  to  the  min- 
ister many  considerations  of  the 
deepest  solemnity  and  weight.  We 
quote  but  a  single  passage,  setting 
forth  in  striking  and  spirited  lan- 
guage, a  truth  of  equal  interest  to 
all.  Speaking  of  obedience  to 
God^s  commandments  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion.  Dr.  S. 
says: 

**0\  it  it  a  great  matter,  in  heart  and 
life,  to  abstain  from  thoiie  thincs  which 
God  has  forbidden,  and  to  do  tnoae  that 
he  hai  reauired.  It  alters  not  the  im- 
portance or  this  remarlc,  that  such  a  right- 
eousness is  not  a  sinner's  justification.  It 
is  all  his  religion.  Impulses  of  fancj, 
animal  emotions,  Tagoe  and  dreamy  aeo- 
timentaliem  may  inweave  themselves 
with  the  intellectual  temperaments  and 
habits  of  good  men,  and  give  their  piety 
its  lights  and  shadows;  but  they  form  no 
part  of  their  piety.  That  fervor  which 
glows  only  to  obey,  and  those  impulse* 
which  impel  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will 
of  God,  are  alone  worthy  of  confidence. 
Men  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  be- 
cause they  never  obeif  God  ;--devits  are 
devils,  because  they  live  in  disobediemc^. 
And  Christian  men  and  ministers  are 
Christians,  just  in  the  mensure  in  which 
they  are  obedient.  Faith  is  as  obedient, 
as  it  is  confiding;  love  as  dutiful,  as  it  it 
afiTectionate ;  humility  as  submissive,  as 
it  is  lowly ;  penitence  as  much  afraid  of 
sinning,  as  it  sorrows  for  sin ;  joy  as  quick 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  his  word,  as  it  is  enrapturing 
and  transporting^;  and  zeal  as  warm  and 
steadfast  in  giving  battle  to  all  that  is 
wrong,  as  it  is  when  it  burns  with  its 
boldest  and  most  active  spirituality.  It 
is  a  dry  doctrine,  a  dead  orthodoxy,  and 
no  more  resembles  true  piety  than  a  mar- 
ble statue  does  a  fiving  man,  that  does 
not  express  itseff  in  obedience.  There  it 
amazing  force  in  that  remonstrance  of 
Samuel  to  Saul,  ^  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.'  Afflictive  fastings  and  fervent 
prayers,  devout  eontamplation,  eloquaot 
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sermoni,    fitting  religioui  cooTermtion, 
tod   cniumeoded  MDctity,  are  toundinf 
brass  and  a  tinklin^^  cymbal,  compared 
with   cheerful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.    Nor  in  sayinff  these  things,  do  we 
ibrxet,  that  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart, 
and  requires  a  spiritual  religion.     The 
religion  that  is  all  internal,  and  the  reli- 
gion that  is  all  external  are  upon  the  same 
footing;   both   are   bad:   the  former  all 
emotion,  and  alternate  rapture  and  grief, 
and   emoty  imagination  ;  the  latter,  the 
form   or  godliness   without    its    power. 
What  is  piety,  but  that  state  of  mind  and 
moral  feeling  which  regards  God  as  God  ; 
loves  him  as  God ;  obeys  him  as  God« 
and   honors  him  as  Lawaiver  and   Re- 
deemer?   What  is  piety,  but  the  love  of 
the  creature,  so  responding  to  the  love  of 
the  Creator,  that  in  defiance  of  every  op- 
posing cJaim,  whether  of  corruption  witn- 
in  or  the  world  without,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  other  master,  it  makes  the 
Redeeming  Savior  its  Lord,  and  perfects 
holiness  in  bis  love  and  fear?    What  is 
piety,  but   that  creat  astounding"  (?) 
**  principle,  which,  while  it  is  the  main 
ipring  of  action   in  the   heart,  has  the 
vigor  and  efficacy  to  make  itself  felt  in 
•very  artery,  and  vein,  and  muscle,  and 
delicate  nerve  of  the  moral  man  ?    Strong 
spiritual   exercises,   under  the   powerful 
impression  of  scriptural  truth,  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  healthful  state  of  moral 
feeling,  only  when  they  are  aufficiently 
strong  to  make  us  love  and  perform  the 
will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
This  is  the  piety  which  the  pulpit  solicits 
in  order  to  give  it  power.*' 

lo  the  sixteeoth  chapter,  in  con- 
nection with  other  striking  thoughts 
on  the  example  of  ministers,  Dr.  S. 
says: 

<<  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  min- 
isters of  Christ  should  be  perfect  men. 
*  •  •  We  are  not  apologists  for  human 
imperfection ;  yet  we  do  pity  the  man, 
who,  in  this  fallen  world,  expects  to  find 
eoerytking  iu  his  minister  to  gratify  either 
bis  piety  or  his  pride.  He  can  have  little 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  little  of  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things  and  cov- 
•reth  a  multitude  of  sins,  who  can  not  ap- 
preciate true  excellence  because  it  has 
blemishes.  It  were  a  rare  combination 
to  find  any  one  man  possessing  all  the 
personal  qualifications  to  he  desired  in 
those  who  minister  at  the  altar.  The 
beau  ideal  may  be  a  very  agreeable  picture 
to  the  imagination,  but  it  will  never  be 
realized.  It  was,  indeed,  once  realized ; 
but  it  was  too  unearthly  for  this  low 
world,  too  pure  for  men  to  look  upon. 
They  defiled  it ;  yea,  they  spit  upon  it, 
and  smote  it  with  their  hands,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^Leikimbe  cruei/udr  "--p.  394. 


And  again ; 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  severe  judgment 
upon  the  character  of  ministers ;  but  they 
are  suspicious  men,  rash  men,  and  men 
whose  word  would  be  taken  with  some 
grains  of  allowance  in  a  court  of  jui- 
Sce!"— p.295. 

And  still  again ; 

*' There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
impugn  the  character  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  because  they  do  not  carry  the 
soltmmhi  of  the  pulpit  into  all  the  scenes 
of  social  life.  Many,  indeed,  are  the 
scenes  of  social  life  where  the  solemnity 
of  the  pulpit  is  called  for;  nor  in  any 
of  them,  are  the  dignity  and  proprieties 
of  ministerial  character  unfitting.  But 
as  well  might  secular  time  be  transform- 
ed into  the  Sabbath,  and  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  world  into  the  formal  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  emotions  of  the  pul- 
pit pervade  the  uniform  intercourse  of  a 
minister,  either  with  the  people  of  God. 
or  the  men  of  the  world.  Levity  and 
worldliness  are  sufficiently  out  of  place 
in  him  who  is  an  ambassador  of  God  to 
guilty  men :  but  affected  solemnity  is 
worse.  Ministers  there  are,  who  are  mo 
solemn,  that  you  never  see  a  smile  or  a 
pleasant  expression  on  their  countenan- 
ces. They  are  absolutely/sai/«/ .'  There 
is  no  piety  in  this.  Were  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  dwell  with  men,  his  spirit  and 
example  would  be  a  perpetual  rebuke  to 
■ach  ministers.  Chnstianity,  though  of 
divine  origin,  is  not  the  religion  of  an- 
eels :  it  is  engrafted  on  kuman  nature. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  adapted  to 
what  is  human ;  and  while  its  great  ob- 
ject is  to  purify  and  elevate,  it  is  no  part 
of  its  design  to  terrify.  It  is  not  a  sort  of 
personified  apathy  ;  nor  is  it  some  ghast- 
ly messenger  that  lives  only  among  the 
tombs.  It  moves  among  men,  as  the 
messenger  of  heaven's  tenderest  mercy; 
and  though  wherever  it  goes,  it  rebukes 
iniquity,  its  footsteps  are  radiant  with 
light  and  love.  It  multiplies  the  joys  of 
men,  and  onl^  admonishes  them  that  they 
may  not  be  sinAil  joys.*'— p.  300. 

The  chapter  on  the  responsibility 
of  ministers,  abounds  in  thrilling 
considerations  to  every  ambassador 
of  Christ.  The  two  on  the  sources 
of  the  supply  for  the  ministry  are 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  the 
ministry  and  the  churches.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Spring,  that  ^^  it  were 
a  calamity  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
that  we  should  act  on  the  principle, 
thai  poverty  and  law  birth  are  es» 
sentUU  qualificaiionsfar  the  Chrit* 
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tian  minUlry ;  and  that  a  well  •bred 
man  ts  disqualified  from  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  because  he  is 
well-bred,  and  the  son  of  a  rich  man 
disqualified  because  he  is  rich.^' 
But  we  have  never  yet  seen  evi- 
dence that  ^^  such  is  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  the  public  mind,^'  or  *'  that 
the  church  of  God  and  the  minis- 
try themselves  scarcely  think  of 
looking  for  men  to  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  his  sanctuary,  save  to  the 
poor."  Our  strong  impression,  is 
that  there  has  been  the  disposition 
to  seek  out  and  welcome,  alike, 
those  of  both  classes  to  the  sacred 
ofRcc,  and  if  more  of  one  than  of 
the  other  class  have  actually  been 
brought  forward  to  it,  it  was  be- 
cause all  that  could  be  gathered 
from  both,  were  still  not  enough  to 
meet  the  ezieencies  of  the  church 
and  the  world. 

Several  other  topics  are  suggested 
for  remark  in  these  and  the  subse- 
quent chapters ;  and  we  would  glad- 
ly quote  what  is  said,  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter,  as  to  the  social 
standing  of  the  apostles  and  primi- 
tive preachers;  as  to  the  different 
professions ;  as  to  education  sociC' 
ties^  6cc.  But  as  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  intended  limits,  we 
pass  to  the  topic  of  the  twentieth 
chapter,  "  the  filing  education  for 
the  Christian  ministry,'* 

The  suggestions  on  this  subject, 
present  some  thoughts  that  are  new, 
some  that  are  valuable,  and  some 
that  are  debatable.  The  whole 
chapter  has  already  been  discussed 
with  some  earnestness,  and  we 
think  with  rather  more  sensitiveness 
than  was  called  for,  by  a  writer  of 
high  ability  in  one  of  the  religious 
quarterlies  of  the  day.*  This  wri- 
ter understands  Dr.  Spring  to  "  avow 
his  preference  for  the  private  meth- 
od of  theological  education,  by  pas- 
tors, to  the  public  or  academical 
method,  now  almost  universally 
adopted  in  this  country."     We  do 

*  BibUcAl  £«pMlory,  JiiJj,  1848. 


not  80  understand  him.  He  does,  in- 
deed, suggest  some  advantages  of 
the  old  course,  that  he  thinks  might, 
and  ought  to  be  added  to  those  of  the 
new  ;  and  as  far  as  such  advantages 
can  be  shown,  all,  we  think,  will 
agree  with  him.  But  so  far  from 
expressing  any  such  ^^ preference*' 
for  the  old  system,  as  would  exclude 
the  new,  he  says  of  the  transition 
from  the  former  to  the  latter :  "  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  something  has 
been  lost  by  the  change ;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  something  has 
been  gained.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  strike  the  balance,  I  frankly  con- 
fess I  should  be  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed." Is  this  ihe  expression  of  a 
preference?  Aj^ain,  Dr.  S.,  after 
presenting  the  thoughts  which  have 
passed  through  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, remarks:  '* These  and  other 
considerations  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  theological  semi- 
naries fhust  be  sustained ;"  nor  does 
he  any  where  say,  when  setting 
forth  his  views  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  ^'  these  and  other 
considerations  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  seminaries 
must  be  abolished,"  He  does,  in« 
deed,  query  whether  the  ^'  evils  in- 
cidental to  this"  (the  public)  "  sys- 
tem of  instruction  may  not  be  rem- 
edied ;"  and  whether  it  is  not  '^  pos- 
sible to  give  our  theological  institu- 
tions such  a  direction,  that  they  shall 
be  better  than  they  are,  and  more 
certainly  accomplish  the  benevolent 
designs  of  those  who  founded  them  ?" 
But  this  is  a  very  diflferent  thing, 
from  proposing  to  abolish  them — as 
much  so,  as  the  request  to  the  watch- 
maker to  clean  or  repair  the  watch, 
is,  from  requesting  him  to  destroy 
it.  Still  further.  Dr.  S.,  suggesting 
that  public  seminaries  have  dangers, 
(which  his  reviewer  not  only  does 
not  question,  but  justly  intimates 
they  have,  even  more  than  he  has 
maintained,)  goes  on  to  show,  how 
these  dangers  may  be  obviated^  say- 
ing, among  other  things,  *^  it  must 
bo   by  a   watchful    eye  over    the 
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young  men  who  are  there  pursuing 
their  theological  education.'^  ^  Is 
this  again,  the  language  of  one  who 
is  opposed  to  theological  seminaries, 
or  would  destroy  them  ?  If  Dr.  S. 
were  opposed,  the  chapter  before  us 
would  have  presented  a  very  difier* 
ent  train  of  remark  from  the  one 
he  has  chosen.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  whole  burden  of  it,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  9i  friend^  advocating  tin- 
provemeni  and  the  removal  ofevUs; 
not  that  of  an  enemy  desiring  extir* 
potion.  If  Dr.  S.  were  the  latter, 
he  has  the  sense  to  have  made  the 
entire  staple  of  his  twentieth  chap- 
ter difierent  from  what  it  is,  and 
the  honesty  and  courage^  we  trust, 
openly  to  speak  his  opinion. 

But,  says  the  reviewer,  ^'  his  ar- 
gument is  reducible  to  these  three 
propositions :  that  the  ministry  has 
sensibly  degenerated  ;  that  this  de- 
terioration has  in  part  arisen  from 
the  theological  seminaries ;  and  that 
this  deteriorating  influence  of  sem- 
inaries, is  owing,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  practice  of  making  men  pro- 
fessors who  have  had  no  pastoral 
experience.  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  thedocurineof  this 
chapter  is  true,  and  if  the  impres- 
sion which  it  is  adapted  and  design- 
ed to  produce,  should  become  gen- 
eral, then  not  only  must  those  of  our 
professors  who  have  not  been  pas- 
tors be  dismissed  from  office,  *  *  * 
but  all  theological  seminaries  should 
at  once  be  suppressed,  dic.^^ 

Except  as  to  the  question  whether 
Dr.  S.  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to 
theological  seminaries,  we  do  not 
propose  holding  the  balance  between 
him  and  his  reviewer,  but  rather  to 
state  what  appear  to  us  correct 
views  on  some  of  the  topics  alluded 
to  in  the  quotation  just  made. 

We  do  not  believe,  then,  that 
**  the  ministry  has  sensibly  degener- 
ated;^^ that  the  '^  pulpit  is  less  pow- 
erful than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers."  Ck>me  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  assertion  from  what  quarter 


it  may,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as 
an  unfounded  generalization  from 
far  too  few  facts  to  sustain  it,  or  as 
the  unreflecting  or  mistaken  impres* 
sion  of  the  spirit  that  is  forever  and 
in  all  things  dreaming  ^^  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these."  If 
"  THE  ptdpil^'  and  "  the  ministry*^ 
mean  any  thing,  they  must  mean 
not  here  and  there  an  isolated  pulpit ^ 
or  a  solitary  minister^  but  pulpits 
and  ministers  in  general.  And  man- 
kind being  the  same,  it  seems  absurd 
to  admit,  that  ^'  the  means  of  more 
mature  study,  and  the  excitements  to 
more  mature  study  have  been  con^ 
stonily  increasing^'*'  and  yet  to  ar- 
gue, not  only  that  "  improvement" 
has  not  been  made,  '^  but  a  real  de- 
cline has  been  going  on."  It  would 
be  a  marvel,  indeed,  if  while  every 
other  profession  and  calling  had,  as 
a  whole,  been  advancing,  the  miniS" 
try  had  been  going  backward !  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  every 
reliable  indication  shows  the  very 
reverse  to  be  true.  The  great  in- 
oreafte  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, the  multiplication  of  churches 
and  church  members,  and  the  com- 
paratively elevated  character  of 
those  members^  the  contributions 
for  benevolent  purposes,  the  decline 
of  intelligent  infidelity,  the  spread 
of  temperance,  the  amount  of  min- 
isterial labors ;  the  number  and  zeal, 
and  exertions  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  missionaries ;  the  spread  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  vastly 
increased  general  influence  of  reli- 
gion and  religious  considerations  in 
the  community  ;  all  these  are  indi- 
cations— demonstrations^  that  the 
ministry  has  not  degenerated^  but 
vastly  improved. 

The  ^*  accomplished  author,"  quo- 
ted by  Dr.  Spring,  points  us  in  one 
generation,  to  Dickinson,  Edwards, 
Burr,  the  Tennents,  Blair,  Davies  and 
Finley,  and  in  another  to  Strain, 
Duffield,  Witherspoon,  McWhorter, 
Waddell,  Wilson,  Rodgersand  Hoge. 
But  with  two  or  three  exceptions  in 
the  Jirst  class,  and  we  had  almost 
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said  Qone  in  the  second^  we  believe 
that  men  of  the  present  century 
(many  of  them  living)  might  be 
mentioned,  who  are  their  equals. 
And  so  far  as  any  one  of  all  the 
number  was  above  the  level  of  the 
present  age,  he  was  still  more  above 
the  level  of  bis  own.  One  or  two 
mountain  peaks  are  no  criterion  of 
the  general  elevation  of  the  conti- 
nent from  which  they  may  happen 
to  rise.  We  were  not  a  little  amus- 
ed, in  a  recent  conversation  on  this 
subject,  with  a  discerning  and  high- 
ly intelligent  minister,  to  find,  that 
for  his  great  men  in  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, he  came  down  to  a  still  later 
date,  than  that  of  the  second  class 
given  above.  And  we  have  but  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  the  coming  age,  will 
refer  to  men  like  Mason,  Cornelius, 
Richards,  Buckminster,  Lamed,  Be- 
dell, Griffin,  Brecken ridge,  and  Net- 
tleton,  (to  say  nothing  of  some  scores 
of  those  now  living,)  as  proof  of  the 
peculiarly  high  character  of  the 
American  pulpit  in  the  iirst  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  And  who 
can  say  that  half  a  century  hence, 
some  prominent  writer  may  not  be 
found  asserting  that  '^  the  pulpit  is 
degenerating,^^  and  by  way  of  proof, 
parading  such  names  as  Alexander, 
Barnes,  Beecher,  Mason,  Park, 
Stone,  Spring,  Taylor,  Tyng,  Way- 
land,  and  possibly  even  Finney  ! 

The  truth  is,  thai  greatness  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  distance; — no 
man  looks  for  it  in  his  own  village, 
or  town,  or  neighborhood ;  and  no 
age,  but  in  some  one  preceding. 
The  distance  not  only  "  lends  en- 
chantment,^^ but  covers  defects. 
There  is  almost  always  fog  enough 
over  the  past  for  the  objects  that  are 
seen  at  all  in  it  to  loom  up,  far  high- 
er than  their  real  level.  Position, 
again,  is  often  mistaken  for  great- 
ness— the  place  being  looked  to  as 
the  gauge  of  the  individual  filling  it, 
as  the  outer  clothing  of  the  man  may 
be  (^  courtesy)  supposed  to  be 
some  indication  of  the  form  and 
amount  of  bones  and  muscles  with- 


in. So  too,  the  associations  and  es- 
timates of  early  life,  are  very  apt  to 
be  retained  and  carried  on  to  laier 
days.  We  have  known  a  marble- 
playing  urchin,  nudging  his  associ- 
ate, as  two  recently  licensed  theo- 
logical students  passed  by,  and  some- 
what peremptorily  intimating,  that 
he  "  had  better  get  out  of  the  way** 
of  those  rather  venerable  gentlemen ! 
And  if  all  the  parties  lived  to  grow 
up,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
former  would  look  upon  the  latter 
as  among  the  great  men  of  the  age  I 
Goldsmith^  village  schoolmaster 
was,  doubtless,  the  great  man  to  all 
his  pupils  down  to  their  latest  days. 

We  might  give  still  other  reasons 
of  this  too  common  tendency,  in  ev- 
ery age  and  department  of  life,  to 
undervalue  the  present  in  compari- 
son with  the  past.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  be  a  basis  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  world  has  not  con- 
stantly been  degenerating — that  it  is 
not  among  the  impossibilities  of  the 
future,  that  the  present  age  may  yet 
be  pointed  to,  in  the  department  of 
the  ministry^  as  in  all  things  else,  as 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  that  has 
gone  before  it.  We  will  but  add  by 
way  of  offset  to  the  opinion  we  are 
controverting,  that  judging  by  the 
estimate  that  fathers^  mothers  and 
nurses  of  every  generation  (not  ex- 
cepting the  present)  form  of  the 
children^  the  world  must  always 
have  been  and  still  be  rapidly  and 
wondfrfully  improving  ! 

But  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  the 
ministry  is  an  exception  to  all  other 
professions  and  callings,  which  we 
do  not  admit, — if  while  they  have 
been  steadily  improving,  it  has  been 
deteriorating,  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  deterioration  is  owing  to  theo" 
logical  seminaries ;  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand Dr.  Spring  to  say  that  it  is. 
He  does,  indeed,  dwell  on  points,  ia 
which  he  thinks  seminaries  might 
be  improved,  and  he  also  urges  that 
young  men,  af\er  the  completion  of 
their  seminary  course,  should  spend- 
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three  or  six  months  with  some  set- 
tled pastor ;  but  it  no  more  follows 
that  he  supposes  his  assumed  degen* 
eracy  of  the  ministry  is  to  be  traced 
entirely  to  the  defects  of  those  insti- 
tutions, than  entirely  to  non-compli- 
ance with  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment. The  suggestion  of  one  or 
two  causes  of  the  supposed  state  of 
a  given  profession,  is  not  to  be  ta- 
ken as  the  assertion  that  they  are 
the  sole  causes,  unless  all  others  are 
explicitly  denied.  And  not  only 
does  Dr.  Spring  not  deny  other 
causes,  but  he  admits  in  behalf  of 
his  entire  presbytery  as  well  as  him- 
self, that  they  have  licensed  not  a « 
few  young  men  from  seminaries  to 
preach  the  gospel,  whom,  but  for 
their  having  spent  three  years  at 
these  institutions,  and  but  for  the 
recommendation  of  their  professors, 
they  would  have  refused  to  license ; 
— a  statement,  which  either  shows 
the  high  confidence  that  he  and  his 
co-presbyters  have  in  the  seminaries 
and  their  professors,  or  else  admits 
the  mortifying  and  disgraceful  fact, 
that  a  presbytery  so  respectable  as 
the  one  alluded  to,  has  been  afraid 
to  act  up  to  its  convictions,  in  refus* 
ing  the  licenses  in  question.  No 
one,  probably,  would  understand  Dr. 
S.  as  intending  to  confess  the  gross 
unfaithfulness  and  dereliction  of  du- 
ty impjied  in  this  last  alternative; 
and  if  not,  then  there  is  the  admis- 
sion of  an  estimate  of  theological 
seminaries,  so  high,  as  to  render  ut- 
terly absurd  the  idea  that  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  ministry  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  these  institutions. 

It  is  true  Dr.  Spring  says,  '^  Lei 
the  teachers  of  those  who  are  being 
educated  for  the  ministry^  be  men  of 
no  inconsiderable  experience  in  the 
pastoral  office  f^  and  that  he  presses 
this  thought  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  one  who  has  pondered  a  point  till 
both  his  judgment  and  feelings  are 
deeply  enlisted  in  its  favor.  But  he 
urges  this,  not  as  the  universal  and 
exclusive^  but  only  as  the  general 
rule,  which  he  thinks  ^^  ought  rore/y, 


if  ever,  to  be  dispensed  with.^'  And 
again,  he  says,  "  the  safety  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  seminaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  is  found,  thus 
far^  in  this  combined  influence. 
Like  the  original  apostolic  college, 
so  wisely  established  by  the  Savior, 
age  with  youth,  pastoral  experience, 
with  scholastic  learning,  &c.,^' 
^^  have,  under  God,  made  our  sem- 
inaries what  they  are." 

Now  all  this  language  seems  to 
us  definite  and  clear ;  and  it  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  chapter.  It  is  not 
the  language  of  one  asserting  that 
the  degeneracy  of  the  ministry  is 
owing  to  theological  seminaries,  and 
that  their  degenerating  influence 
comes  from  the  practice  of  making 
men  professors  who  have  had  no 
pastoral  experience :  for  it  not  only 
admits  exceptions  to  the  proposed 
rule,  but  it  commends  the  semina- 
ries of  the  Presbyterian  cfiurch  as 
"  thtis  far*'*  conducted  ;  and  "  thus 
far"  they  have  had  some  professors 
who  Aave,  and  others  who  have  not 
been  pastors.  And  then,  again,  as 
if  to  avoid  all  possible  misapprehen- 
sion, it  speaks  of  a  *'  combined  in- 
fluence," "age  with  youth" — not 
both  surely  in  the  same  person — 
and  "  pastoral  experience,  with  scho- 
lastic learning"— the  parallelism  re- 
quiring the  sense,  that  the  "  pastoral 
experience"  may  be  the  attribute  of 
one  professor,  and  the  "  scholastic 
learning"  of  another.  The  whole 
argument  seems  to  us  that  of  a  man 
contemplating  two  entirely  diflTerent 
systems,  the  "  pastoral"  and  "  scho- 
lastic ;"  two  entirely  diflerent  kinds 
of  seminaries,  the  professors  in  one 
of  which,  shall,  as  the  general  rule^ 
be  men  of  pastoral  experience,  and. 
in  the  other,  mere  literary  men, 
strangers  to  the  pastoral  oflice,  and 
of  course  to  the  varied  and  valuable 
experience  arising  from  it.  And  of 
the  two  systems^  he  decidedly  pre<* 
fers  the  ybrmer— of  the  two  kinds  of 
seminaries,  that  in  which  the  pas-^ 
toral  professorships  and  influence 
shall  predominate.   It  is  not  a  course 
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of  special  or  indirect  pleading  against 
any  existing  professors,  honor^  and 
beloved  by  all  who  know  them,  and 
who  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  warmest  interest  and  affection 
by  all  who  have  enjoyed  their  in- 
structions ;  but  a  decided  and  strong 
advocacy  of  the  position,  ihaty  other 
things  being  equals  the  professor* 
ships  in  our  theological  seminaries 
shouldy  as  the  general  rule^  be  filed 
with  those  who  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  pastoral  work.  And 
in  this  ground,  we  believe  Dr.  Spring 
will  be  universally  sustained^  even 
by  those  professors  who  have  not 
been  pastors ;  for  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  they,  or  any  one  could 
regard  the  experience  of  a  pastor,  a 
disadvantage  to  a  professor  of  any 
department  whatever.  Every  one 
must  feel,  that  only  a  pastor  is  qual- 
ified to  profess  and  teach  pastoral 
theology ;  that  the  experience  of  a 
pastor  has  the  most  important  bear- 
ings on  sermonizing^  and  didactic 
tiMlogy ;  and  that  even  in  the  more 
''  scholastic'^  departments  of  church 
history  and  the  sacred  classics^  the 
practical  and  experimental  aspects 
of  a  doctrine,  may  have  much  to 
do  with  interpretation,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  church  nowy  with  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  her  past 
phases,  and  her  modes  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  future.  Other 
qualifications  may  be  such  as  to  sus- 
tain, •  and  more  than  sustain  the 
choice  of  an  individual  professor, 
who  has  never  been  a  pastor ;  but, 
other  things  being  equals  the  fact 
that  a  man  has  successfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
We  hope  Dr.  Spring  may  be  mista- 
ken^-entirely  mistaken  in  saying : 
''  the  fact  may  no  longer  be  dissem- 
bled, that  the  tendency ^  if  not  the 
design  of  our  theological  seminaries 
themselves^  is,  iofll  the  most  impor* 
tant  chairs  with  purely  literary  men ; 
men  who  neither  have,  nor  expect 
to  have  any  relation  to  the  pastoral 
office,  men  ordained  not  to  the  woric 


of  the  ministry,  bat  to  a  fmrfessor- 
ship.^'  If  he  is  not^  it  is  high  time 
for  the  churches  and  ministry  to  see 
to  it,  that  a  tendency  sofullofdan' 
ger  is  checked  and  destroyed.  Ekrt 
if  he  is,  as  we  can  not  but  think  he 
is,  then  if  the  chapter  before  vm 
were  modified  as  to  some  of  its  ex* 
pressions,  we  believe  it  would  be 
received  with  almost  universal  ap- 
probation. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the 
work,  addressed  not  so  much  to 
*'  ministersy"^^  as  to  "  those  that  hear 
Ihem^''^  are  full  of  important  consid- 
erations to  the  churches,  and  their 
individual  members.  The  ''  pe- 
cuniary support  of  ministers,'*  the 
"  consideration  due  to  the  ministry," 
and  **  prayer  for  ministers,''  are 
topics  inwoven  with  every  interest  of 
the  church  and  of  religion.  Would 
that  over  the  entrance  of  every  sanc- 
tuary, and  above  every  pulpit,  could 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold : 
^  Let  the  thought  sink  deep  into  the 
heart  of  every  churchy  that  thbie 

MIlflSTEB  WILL  BE  VEBT  MUCH  SUCH 
A  MINI8TBB  AS  TBBIR   PRAYBBS   MAT 

MAKE  him;" — and  again:  **JVb/A- 
ing  gives  a  people  so  much  interest 
in  their  minister ^  and  interest  of  the 
best  hindy  as  to  prat /or  him.  They 
love  him  more^  and  respect  him  more^ 
and  attend  more  cheerfully  and  prof" 
itably  on  his  ministrations^  the  more 
they  commend  him  to  (rod  in  their 
prayers;'*^  and  again:  ''Let  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  an 
HABITUAL  rememhrance  at  the  fam* 
ily  aUar.'' 

The  last  chapter,  on  the  "  respon- 
sibility of  hearing  the  gospel,"  is 
one  that  should  be  read  and  ponder- 
ed by  every  one  who  attends,  or 
might  attend  the  sanctuary,  or  im- 
prove the  Sabbath.  It  is  full  of 
weighty  and  affecting  copsiderations 
— pressing  home  to  the  conscience 
the  (earful  truth,  that  the  gospel 
must  be  a  savor  of  life^  or  a  savor 
of  death  to  all  that  bear  it ;  cohnect- 
ing  the  pulpit  with  the  ricber  salva- 
tion, or  the  deeper  daoMiatioQ  of 
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AVttxyflOfill  CHi)thAtai}o0iMreadt 
4iid  be  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
feel  it  I  Every  Sabbath  and  aermoo 
would  then  be  impra¥ed,  and  the 

S)Bpdl  be  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
od  to  salvation,  to  many,  who  froia 
now  mlsimproviog  it,  will  but  sink 
to  death  under  an  aggravated  doom  I 
The  pidpU — every  pulpit,  will  be 
remembered  with  joy  or  with  re« 
morse  and  anguish,  in  the  world  of 
light  or  the  abodes  of  despair  1 

We  qordially  welcome  every  e^ 
fort  made  by  Dr.  Spring,  through 
the  press,  to  serve  his  generation. 
We  should  rejoice  if  more  of  our 


fgAsty  in  Ibe  QMAiBtry  wodd  msh 
tate  his  laudable  example  in  this  re< 
epect.  From  their  varied  and  rich 
experience.they- might  leave  maojr 
n  lesson  to  do  good,  long  aAer  they 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  And 
even  if  they  tell  us,  that  as  a  profes- 
sion we  are  degenerating^  we  will 
hear  it  with  the  meekness  of  humiU 
ky,  though  with  the  incredulity  of 
unbelief,  and  still  endeavor  so  to 
prolit  by  their  counsels  of  wisdom^ 
that  ail  beholders,  as  they  see  us, 
ehall  say,  ''  Th^  spirit  of  Elijak 
PQTH  rc9t  upon  Eliika  P^ 


CHRIST   IN    HISTORY. 


Trus  religion  eoosists  in  the  lov# 
and  service  of  the  true  God.  By 
the  angels  who  have  not  sinned,  the 
true  God  may  be  approached  it* 
rtGily^  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Mediator.  But  it  is  not  so  with  men. 
Our  entire  race  have  revolted  from 
God  I  and  become  the  objects  of  his 
just  displeasure ;  and  we  can  have 
audience  and  acceptance  with  him, 
and  come  into  a  situation  to  receive 
his  bless!  ng,"  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  Gospel. 

To  ti«,  therefore,  the  true  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  And 
as  this  is  the  only  religion  for  man, 
so  it  is  the  only  source  of  virtue  and 
hc^ffpiness.  Without  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel,  founded  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  applied  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man,  in  no  situ* 
ation,  under  no  circumstances,  nei- 
ther in  this  world  nor  in  any  other, 
can  rise  to  his  proper  dignity  and 
glory,  and  be  truly  and  permanently 
happy. 

As  much  as  this  God  has  told  us^ 
often,  in  his  word ;  and  we  should 
have  reason  to  believe  him,  even  if 
we  had  no  other  evideoce.  For 
does  not  God  know  ?  And  would 
be  knowingly  deceive  us,  in  a  con- 
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cem  of  so  much  importance  ?  la 
this  instance,  however,  God  has  not 
shut  up  his  people  to  his  simple 
word ;  but  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world,  for  almost  six  thousand 
years,  has  been  illustrating  before 
their  eyes  the  sole  suficUney  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel,  as  a  ground 
oC  happiness  for  man.  All  history, 
indeed,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  sacred  or  profane,  is  but  a 
continued  practical  illustration  of 
this  great  truth. 

To  make  the  illustration  the  more 
perfect,  so  as  to  cut  men  off  from 
every  other  dependence,  and  lead 
them  to  trust  in  Christ  alone,  God 
has  been  pleased  to  try— or  rather 
to  permit — a  great  variety  of  ea?- 
perimenis, — and  such  experiments 
as,  to  sin&il  men,  might  seem  the 
most  hopeful, — just  to  show  them 
the  worthlessness  of  such  experi- 
ments, and  convince  them  that,  if 
they  would  be  happy,  they  must 
come  to  Christ  and  leceive  the 
Grospel. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  experi- 
ments was  that  of  a  long  probation. 
It  might  have  been  said,  if  the  ex- 
periment had  not  been  tried  and 
liuled,  that  nothing  more  wa»  ne- 
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mmmrf^  m  ofder  to  the  ia)pfo»Q- 
ment  and  happiness  of  meo,  thaa 
that  they  should  live  a  long  time  ia 
Hoe  world.  Only  give  them  a  suffi* 
eittit  probation,  a  loog  space  for  re- 
pentance, time  enough  in  which  to 
grow  wise  and  good,  and  the  great 
object  of  life  will  certainly  be  se» 
ouied.  They  must,  at  length,  be 
weary  of  sin,  and  weaned  from  it, 
bnd  become  universally  boly  and 
happy.  But  this  pretence,  however 
ptaiisible  it  may  have  appeared  once, 
can  not  be  offered  now.  The  ex* 
periment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
signally  failed.  In  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  God  favored  mankind 
with  a  long  probation.  He  protracts 
ed  their  lives  to  the  period  of  almost 
a  thousand  years.  He  gave  them 
time  enough,  in  all  reason,  in  which 
to  become  happy  here,  and  prepare 
for  happiness  hereafter.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  of  this  long 
probation  ?  Did  men  become  uni- 
versally wise  and  good  ?  Was  the 
earth  filled  with  holiness  and  happi- 
ness^ Or  has  not  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, which  has  recorded  liule 
else  respecting  those  early  times, 
.faithfully  recorded  this ;  that  "  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  then  great 
4n  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagt- 
fiation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil,  and  that  continually  V^ 
♦*The  earth,"  we  are  told,  "was 
twrrupt  before  God ;"  it  "  was  filled 
with  violence ;"  and  nothing  remain- 
ed but  that,  in  awful  judgment,  it 
must  be  destroyed.  The  floods  of 
the  Almighty  must  be  rolled  over  it, 
to  purge  It  of  its  heaven-daring  im- 
piety, and  wash  out  the  traces  of  its 
pollution. 

Another  experiment  of  those  ear- 
ly times  was  that  of  s^araiing  men 
one  from  another,  and  scattering 
them  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  by  some  of 
the  early  descendants  of  Noah,  (as 
it  has  been  by  some  of  his  later  de- 
scendants,) that  there  was  no  inhe- 
rent corruption  in  men ;  that  their 
wickedness  wae  the  eesult  of  bad  io- 


flnaaceii  aad  e<aippfe|  and  that  if 
they  wereonly  separated,  the  virtu* 
ous  from  the  vioious,  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  a  portion  of  them,  al 
least,  would  escape  contamination, 
and  be  able  to  preserve  themselves 
pure.  And  so  God  was  pleased  to 
put  this  opinion  to  the  test.  He  did 
early  separate  his  wayward  and  re- 
bellious creatures.  He  confounded 
their  language,  and  scattered  then 
abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Some  settled  in  India,  some  in 
£gypt,  some  in  Canaan,  some  in  the 
wild  regions  of  the  north,  and  some 
in  the  Greciiui  isles ;  and  from  these 
primeval  nurseries  of  men,  the  race 
rapidly  diffused  itself,  tiU  it  is  found 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  There 
is  not  a  sea  or  ocean  which  restless 
man  has  not  traversed.  There  is 
not  a  continent  or  island,  mountain 
or  plain,  which  he  has  not  visited, 
and  where  his  habitations  are  not 
seen.  Surely,  if  scattering  man- 
kind was  likely  to  reform  them,  they 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  thor* 
ougbly  reformed*  They  oudit  eie 
this  to  have  beeome  untversaUy  wise 
and  good.  What  then  have  they 
become?  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  general  difiusion?  Where 
is  the  colony  or  tribe  that  has  so  el- 
evated itself,  as  to  disprove  its  de* 
scent  from  a  fallen  father,— or  as  to 
contradict  the  asseveration  of  heav» 
en,  that  we  are  all  "  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath?"  The  experiment 
has  been  a  long  one,  and  the  issna 
of  it  is  plain  and  unanswerable. 
Wherever  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
man  is  found,  he  is  found  corrupt 
Wherever  he  exists,  he  is  naturaHy 
the  same  sordid,  selfish  being.  T» 
whatever  quarter  of  Uie  earth  the 
eye  of  the  Omniscient  may  be  di* 
rected,  he  must  say  of  men  now,  ae 
he  did  in  ancient  times,  *'*'  They  are 
all  gone  aside ;  they  are  togetiter  be* 
come  filthy ;  there  is  none  that  doedi 
^ood,  no  not  one."  Th^  all  alike 
need  the  Gospel ;  need  it  nowasmuoh 
as  ever ;  and  must  be  elevated,  sanc- 
tified, andeaved  by  it,  or  not  at  aU. 
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A  tliird  «c|terkiient  wliMh  €M 
has  permitted  to  be  tried,  is  that  dt 
^ther  and  idolttirom  religions.  But 
^r  this  experiment,  it  might  have 
been  said,  that  to  shtsrt  men  op  to  a 
wngie  religion, — a  single  method  of 
worshiping  God  and  securing  his 
ftfor,  would  be  exclnsive  and  illib* 
eral.  The  religious  principle  in 
man  mt»t  be  allowed  lo  develope 
itself  more  freely.  The  invisible 
<jrod  is  too  spiritual,  too  intangible, 
to  be  made  the  object  of  universal 
ivorshtp.  The  creatures  of  sense, 
we  need  something  palpable  to  the 
senses.  The  great  lights  of  heav- 
en,— the  son,  the  moon,  and  stars,-**- 
images  of  ctirious  workmanship,  the 
symbols,  the  representatives  of  an 
Indwelling  divinity — let  these  be  the 
objects  of  worship,  at  least  to  \m* 
outdated  minds,  and  ikntf  will  un* 
doubtedly  be  more  devout,  more  re* 
ligions,  and  proportionaUy  more 
faappy. 

Thus  reasoned  the  original  advo- 
cates of  idol  worship;  and  thin 
mfght  we  have  reasoned,  had  not 
the  experiment  been  fairly  tried. 
But  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  a 
long  time.  Men  have  worshiped 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  They 
have  worshiped  idols  which  thehr 
own  hands  have  made.  They  have 
worshiped  birds,  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things.  But  instead  of  becom- 
ing more  reHgioos  and  happy,  they 
have  been  uniformly  and  dreadfully 
degraded  by  such  womhip.  They 
have  been  depraved  and  corrupted 
under  its  influence.  They  have 
sunk  down  from  one  degree  of  de- 
basement to  another,  till  they  have 
lost,  in  great  measure,  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  and  become  almost 
like  the  brutes  themselves.  We 
may  not  pretend  to  fathom  all  the 
designs  of  heaven,  in  permitting  the 
•long  and  terrible  reign  of  idolatry 
in  the  earth.  But  this,  undoubted- 
ly, was  among  these  designs;  to 
convince  men,  by  actual  experiment, 
«s  to  the  natore  and  tendeaey  of  all 


sodi  hnpioos  ianFMiions,  and  the 
•Iblly  of  trusting  to  them  as  a  ground 
of  peace. 

Still  another  experiment  whidi 
has  been  tried,  in  the  fruitless  seajroh 
after  happiness,  is  that  of  Uofnvi^^ 
pkiheopk^^  and  the  arts.  It  might 
have  been  said,  but  for  this  experi- 
ment, that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
our  highest  welfare  to  improve  the 
oodef^nding  and  the  taste.  Let 
the  mind  be  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened. Let  its  thoughts  be  elevated 
and  enlarged.  Let  it  be  enriched 
with  oriental  wisdom,  and  liberali- 
sed and  refined  by  literary  puwutts. 
Let  the  secrets  of  nature  be  inves- 
tigated, and  the  SAs  be  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection.  By  such 
means,  surely,  the  heart  will  be  soft- 
ened, the  character  improved,  and 
a  foundation  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness will  be  laid.  Tbtis  reasoned 
the  votaries  of  mere  leamrog  thou- 
sands of  years  ago ;  and  thus  they 
reason  now.  And  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  plausible 
in  such  reasonings.  To  inform  and 
improve  the  understanding,  to  re- 
£ne  and  cultivate  the  taste,  to  ad- 
vance in  all  useful  knowledge,  is 
certainly  a  dignified  and  praisewor- 
thy employment.  But  does  it,  of 
itself,  and  of  necessity,  improve 
the  character.^  Does  it  raise  the 
thoughts  and  the  heart  to  God? 
Does  it  subdue  the  power  and  se- 
cure the  pardon  of  sin,  and  thas 
open  a  fountain  of  holy,  spiritual, 
and  enduring  enjoyment  ?  The  ex- 
periment has  been  ofWn  tried,-— 
tried  in  different  ages,  and  under 
various  circumstances ;  and  we  hse- 
itate  not  to  say  that  it  has  always 
failed.  Some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  in  the  ancient  world  were 
some  of  the  basest  men.  And  the 
times  when  the  lamp  of  learning 
shone  br%htest  in  Greece  and  Borne, 
were  tmaes  of  the  greatest  cormp- 
tion  and  wickedness.  In  the  days 
of  iEscbines  and  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  states  had  become  so  cor- 
mpt,  that  tb0y   weie   oo   lonfer 
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capable  of  governing  themselvet. 
And  long  before  learning  was  ad* 
vanced  to  its  highest  perfection  at 
Rome,  the  stern  virtues  of  the  ear- 
lier Roman  character,  and  with  them 
due  r^ublic  itself,  had  disappeared. 
The  most  elegant  literature,  and  the 
most  atrocious  wickedness,  flourish- 
ed at  Rome  together. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  that  of  the  mod* 
ern  European  world  has  been  the 
same.  Else,  why  has  France  been 
proverbially  denominated, ''  the  land 
of  science  and  of  sin  ?"  And  why 
has  plodding,  delving,  literal^  Ger- 
many produced  such  hordes  of  infi- 
dels ?  The  truth  is,  mere  intellec- 
tual culture,  however  important  on 
other  accounts,  has  no  necessary 
tendency  to  improve  the  heart.  So 
far  from  this,  it  rather  enables  ils 
possessor  to  sin  with  a  more  ruinoua 
influence,  and  a  bolder  hand.  And 
all  this  has  been  illustrated  by  a 
thousand  experiments,  under  differ- 
ent forms,  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  world. 

A  fi(\h  experiment  which  God  has 
permitted  to  be  tried,  in  the  search 
after  happiness,  is  that  of  civil  gov- 
emment^^-^iferent  forms  of  gov- 
ernment,— governments  great^  and 
rich^  and  powerful.  Civil  govem- 
inent  is  an  institution  of  God,  in- 
tended for  our  well  being  in  the 
present  life.  It  was  never  designed 
to  be  an  ultimate  source  of  happi- 
ness, either  to  rulers  or  ruled  ;  and 
yet  men,  in  their  folly,  have  been 
led  thus  to  regard  it.  And  so  Grod 
has  permitted  them  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. It  has  been  tried  under 
a  variety  of  forms;  under  every 
form,  indeed,  which  human  ingenu- 
ity can  invent  There  has  been  the 
|>atriarchal  form  of  government,  and 
the  monarchical.  There  have  been 
aristocracies  and  democracies,  oli- 
garchies and  republics.  There  have 
been  governments  absolute  atnl  lim- 
ited, pure  and  mixed.  Nations  great 
and  powerful  have  risen  up,  one  af- 
iar  enotfaer,  and  spread  thauselvea 


over  dm  ftiee  of  die  earth^'^'^he 
Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Gre* 
oian,  the  Roman ;  they  have  been 
splendid  in  affluence,  and  terrible 
in  power,  devourinc;,  breaking  in 
pieces,  and  stamping  the  residue 
with  their  feet.  But  have  they  pro- 
moted  general  happiness,  or  have 
they  obstructed  it?  Have  they 
given  it,  or  taken  it  away  ?  The 
experiment  has  been  of^en  tried; 
and  the  pen  of  history  has  recorded 
the  restjrit  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  government  of  thii 
werld  have  been  despotic,  arbitra- 
ry, tyrannical,  oppressive;  plun- 
dering what  they  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected, and  rendering  life  itself  more 
a  burden  than  a  blessing.  They 
have  involved  their  subjects  in  cruel 
and  almost  perpetual  wars,  bathing 
^  earth  with  blood,  and  filling  it 
with  the  slain. 

It  is  mournful  to  look  back  on  the 
experiment  we  are  now  considering, 
and  see  how  an  institution  of  Grod, 
which  was  intended  for  a  biasing, 
has  been  perverted  into  a  curse. 
Nor  has  the  perveieion  been  con- 
fined to  any  particular  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Free  governments  and 
despotic  have  been  alike  ambitious, 
erasping,  and  oppressive ;  thus  prov- 
mg,  conclusively,  that  it  is  vain  to 
look  to  governments  alone  to  make 
noan  happy. 

Another  experiment  which  God 
has  permitted  to  be  tried,  is  that  of 
leaving  men,  without  learning  or  arts, 
without  any  settled  forms  of  reli* 
gion  and  government,  to  live  as  it  is 
called  in  the  state  of  nature.  Infi- 
dels and  enthusiasts  have  long  been 
crying  down  what  ihey  term  the  ar- 
tificial modes  of  life,  and  crying  up 
the  state  of  nature.  Only  let  civil 
government  be  abolished,  and  the 
right  of  property  be  taken  away; 
let  learning  and  the  arts  be  forgot- 
ten, and  man  be  permitted  to  roam 
the  common  earth  in  his  native  lib- 
erty, subsisting  by  the  ehaae,  and  oa 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
fields  and  woddsf  aod.thea  hewiU 
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be  happy.  Hen  fai  oar  own  tine, 
who  reMOQ  in  tbis  way,  do  not  ooa- 
aider  how  long,  and  how  o(\eo,  this 
fame  ezperimeat  baa  been  tried. 
It  was  this  state  of  nature,  probably^ 
which  filled  the  antediluvian  world 
with  violence,  and  provoked  the  Al- 
mighty to  come  out  in  wrath  against 
it,  and  destroy  it.  It  was  the  at- 
tempt to  live  after  the  same  man- 
Der,  which  led  to  the  earliest  op- 
pressions after  the  deluge.  Nimrod 
was  ^*  a  mighty  hunter,^^  subsisting 
by  the  cbase,  and  living  after  the 
course  of  nature ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been,  for  the  time,  the  great 
oppressor  and  corrupter  of  the  world. 
Aud  from  that  age  to  the  present, 
wherever  we  find  man  in  what  is 
called  the  state  of  nature,  we  inva- 
riably find  him  a  crueK  ignorant 
savage.  We  find  him  but  little  bet- 
ter than  a  brute.  Murderous  wars, 
unbridled  licentiotisness,  the  immo- 
lation of  human  victims,  slavery, 
cannibalism,  exposures  of  all  kinck, 
and  in  frequent  instances  death  by 
starvation  or  suicide, — these  are 
some  of  the  continual,  woful  attend- 
ants of  what  is  cried  up  to  us  as  the 
state  of  nature.  Let  our  modem 
advocates  for  such  a  state  go  and 
spend  a  few  years  with  the  savages 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  in  the 
fastnesses  of  New  Zealand  or  New 
Holland,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
our  western  woods,  and  the  exper- 
iment, should  they  survive  it,  may 
perhaps  cure  them  of  their  mania, 
and  convince  them  that  it  is  vain  to 
look  to  the  state  of  nature  as  a 
source  of  happiness. 

Still  another  experiment  whbh 
God  was  pleased  to  try  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  seemed  to  promise 
most  of  all,  was  that  of  withdrawing 
his  own  people  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  organizing  them  as  a 
community  by  themselves.  Possi- 
bly this  experiment  began  to  be  tried 
before  the  flood;  for  we  read,  in 
that  age,  of  ''  the  sons  of  God,''  as 
distinct  from  *^the  daughters  of 
men.''    After  the  d^oge,  the  ex- 


periment was  antered  upon  tsag^m 
•fiectually.  When  idolatry  had  be- 
gun to  prevail  extensively,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion  was 
likely  to  be  lost,  Grod  calleid  Abra* 
bam  out  of  the  land  of  his  fothers, 
and  brought  him  into  Canaan,  and 
instituted  a  church  in  his  family,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  visible  head. 
He  took  this  church  into  solemn 
covenant  with  himself;  gave  it  new 
revelations,  rites,  and  ordinances; 
and  separated  its  members  from  the 
world  around,  that  they  might  be  a 
holy  people  unto  the  Lord.  These 
transactions  on  the  part  of  God 
were  of  solemn  interest,  and  of  tbe 
ntroost  importance  to  the  world. 
Considered  as  a  means  of  revealing 
the  Savior  to  come,  of  keeping  up 
a  knowledge  of  him  in  the  earth, 
and  of  drawing  and  binding  sinful 
men  to  him,  the  only  foum&tion  of 
the  sinner's  hope,  too  much  impor- 
temce  can  not  be  attached  to  the 
church  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
But  the  members  of  this  church 
came  ere  long  to  regard  it,  not  as  a 
means,  but  an  end ;  not  as  a  help  to 
bring  them  upon  tbe  right  fouiida- 
tion,  and  keep  them  there,  but  as  it- 
self the  foundation.  They  came  to 
trust  to  it,  and  to  the  privileges  con- 
nected with  it,  as  a  ground  of  hope. 
"  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  are  these."  And  now  it  be- 
came necessary  for  (Jod  to  show 
them,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
they  were  trusting  to  a  broken  reed. 
Their  church  gradually  became  cor- 
rupt It  became  so  corrupt,  that  af» 
ter  repeated  and  long  continued  re- 
proofs and  corrections,  after  reforms 
and  relapses,  revivings  and  backsli- 
diogs ;  tbe  patience  of  Grod  was  exf 
hausted  with  it,  and  the  great  body 
of  its  members  went  into  uuer  aoid 
irretrievable  apostasy.  They  were 
cut  ofi*  and  cast  off  for  their  unbe- 
lief; their  holy  city  and  temple 
were  demolished ;  and  all  those 
things  in  which  they  vainly  trusted 
and  gloried  were  taken  foioeYa«away» 
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All  other  experiments  havmg 
been  tried,  and  failed,  the  way  wai 
prepared,  in  the  providence  of  (Jod, 
for  the  grand  source  of  light  and 
hope  to  the  world  to  be  more  fully 
exhibited.  The  true  and  only  foun- 
dation, which  had  sO  long  been  typ* 
ffied  and  promised,  was  now  to  be 
laid.  The  greiit  Son  of  Clod  Ynede 
his  appearance  in  our  flesh ;  he 
dwelt  here  on  the  earth  a  course  of 
years ;  and  having  done  and  suffer^ 
ed  all  that  had  been  written  of  him, 
he  laid  down  his  Hfe  a  ransom  for 
sinners.  By  his  sufferings  and 
blood  he  made  a  full  and  sufficient 
ttonement  fbr  men ;  he  laid  a  firm 
foundation  of  hope ;  and  now  all  are 
fttvited  to  come  and  build  upon  it, 
and  partake  the  provisions  of  his 
grace.  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  "  Th^ 
spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come ;  and 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come;  and 
let  him  that  is  athirst,  come;  and 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely." 

When  the  invitations  were  first 
Bounded  forth,  and  set  home  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  great 
rtiuhitudes  at  once  embraced  them. 
They  came  and  builded  on  the  sure 
ibnndation,  and  found  life  and 
peace.  The  word  of  the  Lord  had 
free  course  and  was  glorified.  The 
church  of  Christ  was  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  gospel  of  salvation 
was  soon  published  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  then  civilized 
world. 

When  the  corner  stone  of  Zion 
Imd  thus  been  laid,  and  men  in  such 
numbers  had  builded  upon  it,  and 
f^und  peace  to  their  souls,  it  might 
have  seemed  that  it  could  never  be 
forsaken.  The  experience  of  past 
Hges  had  shown  the  vanity  of  every 
other  foundation ;  present  experi- 
ence was  teaching  the  blessedness 
of  this ;  and  why  should  men  any 
more  stray  away  fVom  the  fbuntain 
of  living  waters,  and  hew  out  to 
themselves  cisterns  that  could  hold 
flpo  waters      Why  should   not  all 


come  together  to  the  feet  of  Chriarf  ^ 
and  learn  experimentally  the  bless* 
edness  of  those  whose  iniquities  an» 
forgiven,!  and  whose  sins  are  cor* 
ered? 

Such  may  have  been  the  reason* 
ings  of  the  recent  conrerts,  in  that 
primitive,  prosperous  age  of  the 
church.  Such  may  have  been  the 
expectations  at  that  period  indulged. 
It  might  have  seemed  as  though 
the  wanderings  of  restless  man 
were  over,  and  as  though, — the 
great  source  of  light  and  hope  being 
found,— it  would  be  forsaken  no 
more  forever. 

But  man's  inveterate  opposition 
to  Christ  and  his  gospel  had  not 
yet  been  fully  exhibited.  He  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  pursue  happiness 
where  it  never  coul^  be  found,  and 
in  the  search  for  it,  to  try  experi- 
ments, and  seek  out  inventions.  The 
rain  experiments  which  have  been 
permitted  and  tried  smce  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  (what  is  stranger  than 
all)  within  the  pate  of  his  own 
church,  remain  to  be  considered. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  of 
multiplied  rites  tmd  forms.  The 
Christian  rites,  as  instituted  by  our 
Savior  and  practiced  by  his  apostles, 
are  few,  simple,  and  highly  appro- 
priate. They  significantly  set  forth 
some  of  the  more  important  truths 
or  facts  of  the  gospel,  and  seal  and 
bind  upon  those  who  receive  them, 
the  obligations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  But  the  apostles  had  not 
been  long  dead,  when  a  disposition 
began  to  show  itself  to  increase  the 
ritual  of  our  religion,  and  render  ft 
more  acceptable  to  Jews  and  Pagans, 
by  the  addition  of  new  ceremonies. 
And  this  course  of  things  went  stead- 
ily on,  until  both  the  nature  and 
form  of  Christfanity  were  entirely 
changed.  Baptism  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  as  regeneration.  It 
was  that  which  cleansed  the  soot 
from  sin.  A  rite  of  such  momeo- 
tons  import  must,  of  course,  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  process  of  prepar- 
atory observances.    It  must  be  ltd* 
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miniitored  <nriy  on  the  jpeat  fiMttval 
occaaiooSf  and  tuider  circumslaAceB 
•f  profound  secrecy  and  mystery. 
It  must  be  followed,  too,  by  a  train 
of  superstitious  rites,  such  as  the 
ngn  of  the  cross;  the  anointing 
with  holy  oil;  the  white  robe,  as  a 
symbol  of  imparted  purity;  the 
crown  of  garlands,  in  token  of  vic^ 
tory ;  and  the  administration  of  milk 
and  honey,  to  show  that  the  sub* 
ject  of  it  had  become  spiritually  a 
babe. 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later, 
the  Lofd^s  Supper  began  to  lose  its 
commemorative  character,  and  to 
be  represented  as  a  literal  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  The  elements,  after  con* 
secration,  were  believed  to  be  change 
ed  into  his  body  and  blood ;  of  course, 
the  administratlbn  of  this  ordinance 
became  a  scene  of  awful  interest 
The  transmuted  elements  were  rev* 
erently  worshiped ;  they  were  trust- 
ed to  as  Christ;  and  the  deluded 
votary,  when  he  had  received  them, 
verily  believed  that  he  had  received 
the  Lord  Jesus.  And  not  only  were 
the  primitive  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  obscured  and  perverted 
by  superstitious  rites,  but  new  sa* 
eraments  were  invented,  and  new 
riles  added,  borrowed  mostly  from 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  temples,  till, 
as  we  have  said,  both  the  nature  and 
form  of  Christianity  were  changed, 
and  the  whole  converted  into  anoth- 
er kind  of  religion,  and  another 
fioundatioB  of  hope.  The  experi- 
ment of  rites  and  forms  was  now 
complete,  and  the  results  of  it  were 
soon  visible.  It  was  found  that  the 
spirituality,  the  vitality  of  what  was 
called  the  Christian  religion  was 
gone.  It  was  no  longer  a  pure  foun- 
tain of  living  waters ;  an  unfailing 
source  of  happiness  to  man.  Its 
professors  could  no  longer  say  with 
Paul :  ^^  Being  justified  by  faith,  we 
hare  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  The  influence 
of  the  perverted  system  was  rather 
to  corrupt,  than  to  purify ;  rather  to 
per|dex  and  distnss  tha  anxious  sool, 


than  to  fill  it  with  ligk,  and  tove, 
and  joy. 

The  next  experiment  of  the  church, 
in  its  departure  from  Christ,  was  that 
of  itrtngtkming  il$form  ofgmsem^ 
mttU,  The  original  form  of  church 
government  was  confessedly  of  a 
free,  republican  character.  In  the 
language  of  Waddington,  an  Bpis* 
copalian,  "  Every  church,"  in  the 
apostolic  age,  *^  was  essentially  in^ 
dependent  of  every  other.  The 
churches,  thus  constituted,  formed 
a  sort  of  federative  body  of  inde* 
pendent  religious  communities,  dis- 
persed through  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  in  continual 
communication  and  in  constant  bar* 
mony  with  each  other."  Such  was 
the  form  of  church  government, 
which  the  appstles,  under  the  inspi* 
ration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bequeath- 
ed to  the  churches.  And  this  form 
o(  government  was  continued  to 
them,  during  the  period  of  their  ear^ 
liest  and  greatest  prosperity.  Btit 
as  the  life  of  religion  began  to  d^ 
cline,  and  a  spirit  of  ambition  and 
woridliness  came  to  be  exhibited, 
more  especially  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  a  desire  was  felt  that 
the  government  of  the  church  should 
be  modified  and  strengthened,  so  as 
to  place  more  power  in  the  hands  of 
its  officers.  And  now  there  began 
to  be  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyter.  And 
above  the  bishops,  there  soon  came 
to  be  archbishops,  metropolitans,  ex- 
archs, and  patriarchs.  And  above 
them  all  towered,  at  length,  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  A  great  variety  of  infe- 
rior officers  were  also  created,  of 
which  we  hear  nothing  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity,  except  in  the  pride  of 
their  superiors.  Meanwhile,  the  inr* 
dividual  churehes  were  merged  in 
great  confederated  communities,  and 
their  rights,  liberties,  and  independ* 
ence  were  swallowed  op.  This 
course  of  things  went  on,  till  more 
than  half  the  chuiohes  in  Chiisten- 
don  were  ontted  in  one  stnpeedoae 
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liMimmliy,  over  wfaicli  presided,  or 
rather  reigoed,  the  proud  Bithop  of 
Rome. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this 
grand  experimeot  ?  Were  the  cler- 
gy more  learDed,  holy,  spiritual, 
faithful,  as  they  rose  in  power? 
And  were  the  churches  better  in- 
structed, and  better  governed? 
Were  they  quickened  ami  edified, 
and  ^^  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
.Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  were  their  numbers 
multiplied  ?  No,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site of  all  this  was  the  result.  The 
clergy  became  worldly,  aspirioff, 
domineering,  contentious.  Their 
principal  study  was,  not  who  should 
be  the  most  eminent  in  wisdont,  in 
grace,  and  in  spiritual  gifts,  but  who 
should  be  the  greatest.  The  people 
were  instructed,  not  in  the  holy 
truths  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
bat  in  the  rites  and  forms, — ^tbe  add- 
ed ceremonies  and  superstitions  of 
the  church.  Knowledge,  of  course, 
decayed;  piety  languished;  while 
ignorance,  error,  and  every  form  of 
corruption  and  wickedness  prevail- 
ed. Such  was  the  recorded  result 
X>f  the  experiment  now  under  con- 
sideration, showing  that  inventions 
and  additions  in  the  government  of 
the  church  are  no  substitute  for  the 
light  and  influence  of  the  gospel. 

A  third  experiment  tried  in  the 
church,  in  search  of  some  other 
foundation  of  virtue  and  happiness 
aside  from  the  gospel,  was  that  of 
monachism,  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  church,  as  early  as  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  worn  out  with 
persecutions,  and  tired  of  the  cor- 
ruptions prevailing  in  the  world,  de- 
termined to  abandon  it  forever. 
They  heard  a  voice  crying  to  them : 
^  Come  out  from  the  world,  and  be 
ye  separate ;"  and  this  they  under- 
stood in  the  literal  sense.  They  re- 
tired, therefore,  into  deserts  and  sol- 
itary places,  subsisting  upon  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  indolence,  seclu- 
•ton,   aad  contemplation*     Tlwse 


hordes  of  monasties  were,  sfbr  a 
time,  formed  into  communities,  and 
rules  were  given  for  their  observ* 
ance ;  rules  which,  it  was  believed, 
would  prevent  all  disorders,  and  ren* 
der  the  subjects  of  them  holy  and 
happy.  This  experiment  was  tried 
under  different  forms,  and  by  vast 
multitudes  of  human  beings,  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  Indeed,  io 
some  of  its  forms,  it  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  And  what  has 
been  the  almost  invariable  result  of 
it  ?  Has  monkery  secured  to  those 
who  have  practiced  it,  virtue  and 
happiness  ?  Has  it  been  to  them  a 
source  of  peace  ?  So  far  from  this, 
in  aloKMt  every  case,  it  has  proved 
a  source  of  intolerable  corruption. 
We  would  not  say  that  there  have 
been  no  pious  monies.  We  would 
not  say  that  the  seclusion  of  monas- 
tic life  has  not  been  favorable,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  promottoo  of 
piety.  But  this  the  voice  of  history 
constrains  us  to  say,  that  the  monas- 
tic establishments  generally,  have 
been  the  very  hot-beds  of  vice, 
where  corruption  and  wickedness, 
ID  their  basest  forms,  have  luxuria- 
ted. In  some  periods  of  the  church, 
the  monks  have  been  among  the 
vilest  and  most  troublesome  of  men, 
the  abhorrence  of  both  kings  and 
priests,  and  nuisances  to  the  common 
people. 

Averse  to  the  method  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  men  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, at  different  times,  of  aduh 
ieration  and  pervereion ;  of  adding 
something  to  the  pure  gospel,  or  of 
taking  something  away.  Some  new 
principle  must  be  introduced,  the 
better  to  solve  a  mystery,  or  explain 
a  fact.  Or  some  new  observance  or 
penance  must  be  added,  to  render 
the  foundation  of  hope  the  more  se- 
cure. Or  the  morality  of  the  goe- 
pel  has  been  thought  too  severe,  or 
too  lax,  and  the  standard  must  be 
made  higher  or  lower,  must  be  rais- 
ed or  depressed,  to  suit  the  preja- 
dices  and  the  fancies  of  men.  Fin* 
losophy,  too,  has  often  thrust  herself 
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iQ,  with  her  littto  nwb  light,  to  U- 
iumioe  the  darktrasB  of  the  suu,  and 
make  clear  and  palpable  what  the 
Bible  had  left  obscure.  It  would 
be  eodleas  to  refer  to  all  tbe  experi* 
meats  of  this  kiod  which,  durioe  tbe 
last  eighteen  hundred  years,  have 
beeasuccessively  tried  in  the  church. 
But  the  issue,  in  all  cases,  has  been 
much  the  same.  The  gospel  has 
been  perverted  and  corrupted,  and 
the  power  of  it  has  been  turned 
away.  The  i<reat  source  of  light 
and  hope  has  been  removed,  and  a 
shadow  has  been  substituted  in  its 
place.  And  it  has  mattered  little  as 
to  the  result,  whether  the  adultera- 
tion took  the  form  of  an  addition,  or 
a  subtraction.  Those  who  have 
thought  the  standard  of  the  gospel 
too  low,  and  have  wished  to  raise  it, 
and  those  who  have  thought  it  too 
high,  and  have  labored  to  depress 
it,  have  usually  come  together,  in  a 
little  time.  The  extremes  have  met 
in  the  same  result,  and  that  has  been 
one  of  delusion,  corruption,  and 
wickedness. 

To  make  the  experiment  of  de* 
parting  from  Christ  appear  the  nM)re 
hopeful,  it  has  sometimes  been  in- 
troduced under  tbe  name  and  form 
of  a  reformation,  A  real  reforma- 
tion, if  put  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and 
trusted  <d  as  a  foundation  of  hope, 
will  soon  prove  itself  to  be  but  a 
broken  reed.  This  was  painfully 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  reformed  churches^ 
when  once  they  had  escaped  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  Popery,  and  found 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
enemies,  began  to  feel  as  though 
they  had  passed  all  dangers.  Back- 
sliding, degeneracy,  errors  in  doc- 
trine, and  corruptions  in  practice, 
were  scarcely  feared  ;  because  they 
were  regarded  ^  scarcely  possible. 
Christians  trusted  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  its  attendant  blessings — 
their  settled  peace  and  their  legal 
establishment — to  secure  them  from 
all  future  ills,  and  make  them  happy. 
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And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  A 
sad  degeneracy  ere  long  took  place ; 
contentions,  errors,  and  backslidings 
were  multiplied ;  and  in  less  than 
two  centuries,  they  needed  another 
reformation  to  place  them  back 
upon  the  ground  of  the  early  re- 
formers. 

But  most  of  the  alleged  reforma- 
tions in  the  church  of  Christ  have 
not  been  real.  They  have  been  the 
work  of  furious  and  half-crazed  fa- 
natics, or  of  dreamy  mystics,  who, 
in  the  effort  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  tbe  Savior,  have  perverted 
and  polluted  all  that  their  hands 
have  touched.  Such  was  the  pre- 
tended reformation  under  Montanus, 
in  the  second  century ;  and  that  un« 
der  Manes,  in  the  third ;  both  of 
whom  professed  to  be  the  promised 
Comforter  from  heaven,  and  to  have 
a  commission  to  reform  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Such,  too,  was  the  refor- 
mation attempted  by  the  fanatics  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  denoun- 
ced Luther  as  not  worthy  the  name 
of  a  reformer,  and  undertook  to 
carry  forward  his  half-way  meas- 
ures to  perfection.  And  such,  it  * 
may  be  feared,  are  not  a  few  of  the 
misnamed  reformations  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  No  movement  of  this  kind, 
whether  social,  political,  or  moral, 
which  virtually  sets  aside  the  gos- 
pel,— which  professes  to  improve 
upon  it,  to  go  beyond  it,  or  to  pro- 
ceed without  it,  can  long  prosper. 
It  is  sure  to  terminate  in  corruption 
and  defeat,  and  to  involve  its  abet- 
tors, sooner  or  later,  in  shame  and 
ruin. 

Were  we  to  speak  of  other  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  we  should  notice 
those  growing  out  of  a  carnal^  world' 
ly  policy.  There  have  been  those 
in  past  ages — there  are  some  such 
now — who,  not  content  with  pro- 
moting a  holy,  spiritual  cause,  by 
holy  and  spiritual  means,  have  been 
inclined  to  resort  to  other  measures. 
Some  have  used  flattery,  and  some 
force.    Motives  of  self-interest  or 
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ttnb^bn  bate  b^eti  onplc^^,  and 
iei'woridly  expediency  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  duty.  Witb  It 
ffew  to  the  more  rapid  increase  of 
numbers,  some  have  been  wiltbg  to 
eonceai  or  soften  the  more  oflensive 
points  of  the  gospel ;  to  lower  iti 
high  and  uncompromising  claims; 
or  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
church  a  tittle  wider  than  our  Savior 
Apposed  would  be  consistent  witb 
Ita  safety.  But  facts  have  long  ago 
demonstrated  that  all  such  expedi* 
emts  are  a  great  deal  worse  than 
fruitless.  Tliej  are  poeftively  sin- 
T^,corruptingand  dangerous.  They 
draw  away  the  church  from  Christ, 
end  place  it  on  another  foundation ; 
itnd  the  first  storm  that  blows  is  su^ 
fbient  to  show  that  this  new  founda* 
tion  is  all  sand. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  in- 
tended to  teach  us,  and  to  Impress 
upon  us,  several  lessons.  And,  first, 
the  connexion  of  God^s  great  work 
t>f  proptdentei,  as  recorded,  in  part, 
on  the  page  of  history,  witb   his 

SMtter  work  of  redemption^  as  un* 
ded  in  the  gospel.  To  the  casual 
observer  of  providence— to  the  or* 
dinary  reader  of  this  world's  histo^ 
ly,  the  whole  appears  like  a  chaos 
of  incidents,  no  thread,  no  system ^ 
no  line  of  connexion  running  through 
it  One  course  of  events  is  seen 
bere,  and  another  there.  Some  na* 
l^ons  t>ecome  ciirilized  and  refined, 
while  others  are  left  to  their  native 
barbarism.  Kingdoms  rise  upon  the 
Viage,  one  after  another,  and  become 
Ipreat  and  powerful,  and  then  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten.  And  the 
history  of  the  church  seems  scarcely 
less  a  chaos,  than  that  of  the  world* 
Changes  are  continually  going  oti 
witbm  it,  atHl  around  it,  and  these^ 
apparently,  without  much  order* 
N«w  doctrines  or  measures  are  in« 
troduced,  and  then  laid  aside.  Her* 
esies  make  their  appearance,  and 
liafe  their  advocates,  alid  after  a 
wfarHe  are  refuted,  and  die  away, 
f^ow  the  church  is  protected,  and 
^w  persecated.    Tbero  are  rsvi^ 


ings  and  baclUVtdtngsj  seasons  of 
li^t  and  hope,  and  then  of  darkness, 
^ucb,  we  say,  is  the  tq^pew'ance  to 
tiie  casual  observer  of  providence, 
and  to  the  ordinary,  though  it  may 
be  extensive,  reader  of  history. 

But  the  intelligent  Christian,  with 
bis  Bible  open  before  him^  and  his 
heart  warmed  with  the  great  subject 
of  redemption,  studies  the  book  of 
providence,  and  reads  Ustery,  with 
other  eyes.  He  learns  fttim  his 
Bible,  that  as  ail  things  were  made 
hjf  Christ,  so  they  were  all  made /or 
bim ;  that  *'  he  is  head  over  all  things 
lo  the  church  f^  and  that  be  overrules 
atl  things  in  providence,  witb  a  view 
to  the  great  purposes  of  redemption. 
In  the  Bible,  redemption  is  presented 
as  the  great  work  of  God;  that 
which  was  performed  at  the  greatest 
expense  to  himself;  that  which  is 
best  calculated  to  show  fimh  bis 
glory.  The  creation  of  this  world 
was  but  a  soafibiding,  on  which  the 
greater  work  of  Fedemption  was  to 
M  performed ;  and  the  emire  work 
of  providence  in  respect  to  this  world 
•:— the  changes  and  revolutions  which 
take  place  among  men, — the  rise 
and  fall  of  states  and  empires,-^ 
these  all  are  in  some  way  connected 
with,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  g^reet 
purposes  of  redeeming  mercy. 

Having  gained  these  important  in- 
timations fVom  the  Bible,  the  Chris* 
tian  student  now  looks  out  upon  the 
world,  and  back  upon  the  wide  field 
of  its  history;  and  what  before 
seemed  so  chaotic  and  disordered, 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  system 
and  form.  A  strong  line  of  con- 
nexion is  seen  running  through  it ; 
a  unity  of  object  is  discovened ;  and 
rtdttnptian  is  seen  to  be  the  central 
point,  towar<b  which  every  thing 
tends,  and  for  which  all  exist  In 
the  death  of  his  beloved  Son,  God 
has  opened  a  way  of  life  and  salva^ 
tion  for  ruined  man.  He  has  laid 
a  foundation  of  hope  for  the  work!. 
ft  isa  swfs  fomidatien ;  it  is  ^oii^ 
foundiAkKi.  And  this  point  God  is 
eofittnuaUy  and  varisosiy  iUnstimtlDg 
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remarks  teach  us  how  he  illustrate 
it.  It  is  by  an  endless  successioa 
of  experiments.  God  is  showing 
his  creatures,  not  only  in  bis  wor(^ 
but  by  the  events  of  his  providence, 
— by  actual  and  oft  repeated  exper* 
iments^  taking  place  before  their 
eyes,  that  the  gospel  is  the  only 
source  of  real  blessing  to  them,  and 
that  if  they  would  be  happy,  they 
must  put  their  trust  in  Christ  alone. 
Some  of  these  experiments  we  have 
already  considered ;  and  the  ma* 
king  of  them,  and  of  others  like 
them,  has  JUled  up,  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  tiie  history  both  of  the  church 
and  world.  The  entire  history  of 
the  past  is  little  more  than  a  history 
of  these  various  experiments,  all 
standing  connected  with  the  great 
subject  of  redemption,  and  all  caU 
culated  and  intended — if  men  could 
but  see  it — to  call  them  back  from 
the  vain  search  aAer  happiness,  and 
bring  them  to  trust  in  Christ  alone. 
President  Edwards  commenced 
an  extended  history  of  the  church, 
and  entitled  it  ''  A  History  of  Re- 
demption.^' In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  the  same  title  might  be  given 
to  a  full  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
all  a  history  of  redemption.  Not 
that  every  thing  which  baa  taken 
place  on  earth  has  been  of  a  directly 
religious  character;  far  from  it. 
But  every  thing  has  stood  connect* 
ed,  in  some  way,  with  redemption. 
Every  thing  has  had  a  bearing  on 
this  mighty  subject  Even  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  Christ  is 
not  named,  and  his  religion  is  not 
known,  the  providence  of  God  has 
been  silently,  secretly  at  work,  in 
subserviency  to  the  designs  of  re- 
deeming mercy.  An  experiment 
has  been  going  on  there,  which  is 
already  of  great  value  to  ihe  church 
and  world,  showing  the  hopeless 
misery  of  departing  from  God,  and 
losing  the  knowledge  of  hisisalva- 
tion.  Ii  is  in  its  connexion  with  re- 
demption, that  we  roust  come  to 
look  at  the  history  of  the  world,  iit 


we  veoM  refard  it  as  Ood  doea,  or 

if  we  woula  be  greatly  inter^ted 
and  instructed  by  it 

The  second  lesson  which  Ae  uu\h 
ject  is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us,  is 
the  importance  of  that  first  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism, — the  Bible  th$ 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practic$^ 
This  implies,  that  when  the  canoo 
of  Scripture  is  once  settled,  and  the 
meaning  of  it  ascertained,  there  be 
no  more  questions  asked  respecting 
it.  We  are  to  rest  in  the  decisiona 
of  God^s  holy  word, — desiring  nei# 
ther  to  rise  above  it,  nor  to  fall  b^ 
low  it;  neither  to  add  to  it,  nor 
take  from  it. 

The  great  Protestant  principle  aa 
to  the  sufficier^cy  of  Scripture  baa 
been  violated  in  several  wayst  ^od 
by  very  difierent  classes  of  persona 
It  has  been  violated  by  Tractarians,. 
Romanists,  and  all  those  other  sects, 
who  would  connect  with  the  Bible» 
and  receive  as  a  part  of  their  rule 
of  faith,  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
and  canons  of  the  church.  It  has 
been  violated  by  fanatics,  mystics, 
and  impostors,  who  have  made  pre- 
tences to  inspiration^  and  have  sub- 
stituted their  own  dreams  and  fan- 
cies in  place  of  the  revelations  of 
God.  It  has  been  violated  by  lib« 
eralists  of  various  names,  who,  dia- 
satisfied  with  much  that  the  Bible 
contain^},  have  undertaken,  by  dint 
of  criticism  and  false  interpretation, 
to  cut  it  down,  or  explain  it  away, 
till  nothing  is  lef\  which  offends  the 
proud  and  selfish  heart  But  in 
whatever  direction,  or  by  whatever 
means,  the  great  principle  before  us 
has  been  invaded,  the  flood*gataa 
of  corruption  have  been  invariably 
opened,  through  which  streams  of 
error  and  wickedness  have  poured, 
to  desolate  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
Nearly  all  those  vain  and  wicked 
experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  Christendom  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  and  in  the  ma- 
king of  which  the  church  has  been 
corrupted  and  wasted,  have  come  in 
upoa  it  la  this  way.    They  could 
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hftve  come  in  no  otber.  If  the  Bi- 
ble bad  been  uniformly  and  contis- 
tentty  adhered  to,  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  those  long 
ages  of  delusion  and  darkness,  so 
painful  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  of 
benerolence,  had  never  been*.  The 
church  had  been  comparatively  pure, 
and  the  world  had  been  blessed. 

But  the  great  lesson  which  this 
subject  is  fitted  to  teach  and  im- 
press, is  that  with  which  the  discus- 
sion commenced.  The  Grospel  the 
grand  remldy  for  hufnan  woes^  and 
the  only  source  of  real  Hessing  to 
the  world.  **  Other  foundation  can 
DO  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ,^  Of  all  lessons, 
divine  or  human,  this  is  infinitely 
the  most  important  to  be  learned. 
It  is  the  lesson  which,  of  all  others, 
God  has  been  at  the  most  pains  to 
teach  us.  And  yet  it  is  that  to  which 
we  are  naturally  the  most  averse. 
We  turn  every    way,  before   we 


come  to  Christ.  We  try  every.  oA- 
er  foundation,  before  we  consent  to 
build  upon  Christ  alone.  The  worlds 
history  is  filled  up  with  vain  and 
fruitless  experinoents,  in  the  search 
after  happiness ;  nor  is  the  heart  of 
restless  man  weaned  from  them  even 
now.  He  is  as  much  inclined  as 
ever  to  forsake  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters,  and  hew  out  for  himself 
cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water. 

How  long  is  this  miserable  course 
of  things  to  continue  ?  When  shall 
it  have  an  end  ?  Is  it  not  time,  even 
now,  that  we  commence  learning 
the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  ? 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  cry- 
ing to  us,  not  only  from  the  pages 
of  his  word,  but  from  every  leaf 
and  line  of  the  great  book  of  his 
providence,  and  saying :  None  lut 
Christ.  Nothing  hut  Christ.  Oth- 
er foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid^  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 


OUR  LATE   CONQUESTS. 


Bayonets  and  cannon-balls  have 
disclosed  a  new  and  distinct  era  in 
our  history.  FiAeen  years  ago,  Mex- 
ico afforded  no  prospect  of  game  to 
a  far-sighted  and  a  strong  faldon,  ex- 
cept some  covetous  vision  of  that 
Bort  may  have  flitted  across  the  mind 
of  some  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South. 
Within  that  time  poor  Mexico^s  his- 
tory has  been  unravelled  from  the 
web  of  destiny  in  galloping  baste, 
and  she  now  finds  herself  a  helpless 
quarry,  with  the  falcon  upon  her, 
and  barely  saving  her  life  by  the 
most  humiliating  concessions.  Her 
armies,  although  nerved  with  des- 
peration, have  fled  before  the  Sax- 
ons ;  her  best  leaders  have  furnished 
DO  charm  to  dispel  the  fatal  spell 
ruining  her,  and  even  the  strong 
holds  nature  gave  her  for  defense, 
have  played  her  false.  At  every 
point  defiMited,  the  aacxed  city  of  her 


kings  penetrated  by  the  enemy,  and 
her  government  reduced  by  despe- 
ration from  driveling  imbecility  to 
a  ^^  bedizened  nothing,'*  these  con- 
stitute briefly  the  elements  of  a^'  con- 
quered peace,^  as  Coleridge  would 
have  termed  it.  From  the  first,  pre- 
dictions were  made  concerning  the 
intentions  of  our  government,  of 
such  an  incredible  nature,  that  most 
minds  revolted  from  them.  Some 
predicted  that  Mexico  would  be 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
yield  up  all  claim  to  Texas,  not  only 
to  the  Nueces  river,  but  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  they  regarded  this 
consummation  of  annexation  in  a 
legal  title,  written  though  it  might 
be  in  blood,  as  the  extreme  of  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  goverbment ! 
But  the  idea  of  making,  by  the  same 
laudable  means,  the  Rio  del  Norte 
a  boundary  between  the  two  coua<* 
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tries,  then  boldly  leaving  that  to 
awaibw  up  New  Mexico,  and  then 
rushing  westwardty  to  the  Pacific  to 
do  the  same  office  for  California, 
oever  entered  many  minds,  except 
the  privileged  behind  the  curtain! 
And  yet  it  has  been  done.  Pato 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Buena 
Vista,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Cherubusco,  and  Mexico, 
have  all  become  words  to  us  as  noted 
•8  Austerlitz,  Fried  land,  and  Wag* 
ram,  words  indicative  of  a  victorious 
but  bloody  march  to  complete  con- 
quest. For  our  part,  we  must  con- 
fess, when  we  looked  back  over 
some  modern  scenes  in  American 
history,  as  connected  with  the  bar- 
barous extermination  or  removal  of 
Indians  from  their  own  lands,  we 
felt  the  greatest  confidence  possible 
in  the  elasticity  and  capacity  of  the 
governmental  conscience.  Long  be- 
fore Scott  took  the  field  and  con- 
summated what  Taylor  had  begun, 
we  had  written  concerning  our 
greediness  for  conquest.  "These 
facts  are  palpable,  and  they  are 
written  in  blood.  Our  government 
is  possessed  by  a  mania  for  more 
territory,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
seize  it  at  the  cost  of  war.  The 
conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fernia  has  become  common  talk. 
No  one  questions  the  toughness  of 
the  governmental  conscience.  That 
conscience  hitherto  has  proved  itself 
as  elastic  as  the  stomach  of  a  boa- 
constrictor.  It  can  swallow  whole 
territories  to  which  it  has  no  more 
right  than  to  London  or  to  Paris, 
without  a  grimace  of  pain.  How 
absurd  to  talk  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science in  a  government  whose  ra- 
pacity for  conquest  is  only  equalled 
by  that  of  England  !" 

Without  referring  to  some  ridicu- 
lous facts,  which  quarrels  among  the 
principal  actors  have  brought  to 
fight,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  Nicholas  P. 
Trist  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  three  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  and  this  treaty 


has  been  sanctioned  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Our  6ag  was  floating 
over  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas,'^  and  had  been  flung  to  the 
breeze  from  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Cordilleras.  Mexico  was  at  our  feet, 
and  we  of  course  dictated  our  owq 
terms.  By  these  ternns,  Texas,  as 
far  west  as  the  Rio  del  Norte,  be- 
comes ours ;  the  entire  Province  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  territory  north 
of  the  river  Gila,  and  a  line  which 
divides  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
is  also  ceded  to  us,  making  an  area 
of  "  seven  hundred  miles  north  and 
south,  and  nine  hundred  miles  east 
and  west.''  Our  late  conquests,  ab- 
solved from  crime  by  treaty, 

**  Stuffed  oat  with  big  praaaUe,  holy  name*, 
And  adjuraUons  of  the  God  in  Heaven, 

amount  to  the  comfortable  surface 
of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
square  miles,  which  will  sound  more 
significantly  when  we  say  it  is  an 
area  almost  equal  to  that  occupied  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Prussia.  With 
Texas,  it  is  more  than  half  of  the 
original  territory  of  Mexico.  Or,  to 
make  it  still  more  familiar  and  for- 
midable, its  area  is  sufficient  for  six- 
teen states  as  large  as  Ohio ! 

With  this  general  indication  of  the 
extent  of  our  conquests,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of 
this  immense  territory.  What  are 
its  resources  and  its  present  condi- 
tion ?  What  is  the  value,  now  and 
prospectively,  of  a  territory  for 
which  all  acknowledge  we  have  paid 
a  great  price  ?  If  this  country  con- 
tains sixteen  states  like  Ohio,  with 
her  amazing  fertility,  and  resources, 
which  are  likely  to  be  developed  at 
some  future  time,  then  we  may  be 
accredited  before  the  world  as  sa- 
gacious in  our  greediness  to  gain 
it.  Or  if  there  are  hordes  of  igno- 
rant barbarians,  lorded  over  by  na- 
bobs of  uncounted  wealth,  from 
whom  the  thumb  screws  of  avarice 
may  extort  such  compensation  at 
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Englaad  has  wiiiog  from  tbd  Ewl 
Indies,  we  may  bi  applauded  by 
that  marality  which  sjivore  as  little 
as  possible  of  God,  and  much  as 
possible  of  Mammon. 

An  accurate  examination  of  all  the 
reliable  authorities  will  satisfactorily 
prove,  that  our  good  lands  are  not 
limited  by  the  present  advances  of 
civilization.  The  United  States  ter- 
ritory west  of  civilization  and  east 
of  the  Eocky  Moimtains,  is  about 
eight  hundred  miles  long  by  five 
hundred  broad,  and  is  intersected  by 
vast  rivers,  which,  with  their  tribu- 
taries,  make  an  aggregate  length  of 
twenty  thousand  miles.  Those  riv« 
ers  are  bordered  with  productive 
lands,  nor  are  all  the  uplands  barren 
wastes.  When  we  remember  that 
in  this  very  territory  are  sustained 
those  herds  of  buffiilo,  so  vast  as 
literally  to  be  computed  by  the 
square  mile,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  it  is  not  a  vast  sand  barren.  A 
gentleman  connected  long  with  the 
fur  trade,  computes  the  number  of 
bufialoes  killed  between  the  years 
1833  and  1643,  at  near  three  miU 
lions.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  won- 
derful slaughter  which  is  constantly 
going  on,  Fremont,  Emory,  and 
others,  can  not  repress  their  aston- 
ishment at  the  limitless  herds  which 
still  are  sustained  in  full-fed  plenty 
on  these  plains.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  good  land 
on  the  territory  west  of  us  along  the 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Platte,  and  YeU 
low  Stone  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

But  as  we  bend  our  course  in  a 
southeast  direction  along  the  course 
of  the  Santa  Fe  traders,  we  shall 
find  the  country  rougher,  and  the 
lesources  for  sustaining  population 
less  than  farther  north.  Bent^s  Fort, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  is  the  point 
where  travelers  commence  the  real 
difficulties  of  their  journey.  In  com- 
mon seasons  they  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  food  for  their 
caravan.  Lieut.  Emory,  in  his  jour- 
nal, under  date  of  August  7th,  six 
4bys^  marches  from  Bent's  Fort»  has 


tile  fbtlowiag  pMsage,  wkiekspeato 
for  itself:  ^^  We  are  now  in  what 
may  be  called  the  paradise  of  that 
part  of  the  country  between  Bent^a 
Fort  and  San  Miguel ;  and  yet  ha 
who  leaves  the  edge  of  the  OaiHidiaiir 
or  its  tri butanes,  must  make  a  good 
day's  march  to  find  food,  water,  or 
grass.''  And  such  was  the  straiw 
ness  of  their  situation  in  this  ^  para- 
dise," that  Emory  tells  us,  under 
the  same  date,  that  they  wjere  com-» 
polled  to  stint  the  men  in  their  ra- 
tions of  bread.  While  here,  he  is 
not  enraptured  with  a  sight  of  bufia^ 
loes  as  he  was  farther  north ;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  the  natural  instinct 
of  this  animal  leads  him  away  from 
a  country  unproductive  of  suste* 
nance  for  him.  By  this  we  do  not 
assert  the  entire  country  to  be  thus, 
but  that  in  general  such  is  its  char- 
acter. The  attempt  to  rear  up  a 
second  buckeye  state  there  would  be 
as  hopeless  a  task — to  use  Kirwan's 
expression — as  to  ^' bleed  a  tomb- 
stone." 

Some  investigation  leads  us  to 
conclude  such  to  be  the  general 
character  of  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  which  is  half  as  large  agaia 
as  Ohio.  The  value  of  this  con- 
quest may  be  asceilained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  rely  principally  on  the 
authority  of  persons  in  some  way 
attached  to  the  government.  It 
would  be  expected  of  them  to  give 
as  favorable  an  account  of  this  coun- 
try as  would  be  consistent  with  facts* 
Lieut.  Emory,  and  Dr.  Wislizenus^ 
have  prepared  narrations  of  their  re- 
searches in  New  Mexico.  The  Sen- 
ate have  caused  these  to  be  printed^ 
and  from  these  and  Humboldt's  re- 
searches into  New  Spain,  we  derive 
our  principal  facts.  Concerning  the 
apparent  honesty  and  ability  of  theai» 
witnesses,  we  can  speak  without 
hesitation.  They  seem  to  speak  not 
as  packed  jarors,  but  as  honest  meiu 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  un» 

E remising  account  of  New  Mexico : 
a  latitude  the  same  with  that  of 
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18  80  cold  that  it  freezes  there  in  the 
middle  of  May.  He  asserts  one 
desert  of  considerable  width  to  be 
•bout  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
an  area  given  up  to  sterility,  which 
would  immensely  diminish  the  ca- 
^Mcitiesof  the  buckeye  state,  were 
k  there.  And,  moreover,  he  de- 
i^ares  the  whole  country,  in  general, 
to  be  seldom  visited  by  rains,  and  of 
eoorse  very  barren.  For  this  reason, 
nature  forbids  the  possibility  of  a 
iarge  population  ever  being  sus» 
tained  in  this  province.  On  the  Rio 
del  Norte  there  are  some  productive 
iaads,  and  yet  such  perpetual  arid* 
tty  prevails,  that  even  these  are 
useless  without  artificial  irrigation. 
From  some  singular  facts  which  this 
enterprising  traveler  has  given,  we 
infer  the  country  to  be  subject,  occa* 
sionally  at  least,  to  earthquakes; 
which,  in  two  instances  at  least,  for 
a  considerable  time,  interrupted  the 
natural  course  of  the  Del  Norte. 
His  account  of  the  population  is 
^equally  unpromising,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this  glance  at  their  cam« 
merce  in  1808.  When  the  natives 
wish  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists, they  plant,  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith)  a  cross  by  the  road  side,  to 
which  they  suspend  a  leathern  bag, 
with  a  piece  of  stag  flesh,  while  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  they  stretch  out 
a  buSalo  hide.  This  truly  primitive 
procedure  is  understood  by  the  colo- 
nist, who  takes  away  the  hide  and 
leaves  in  its  place  such  articles  as  he 
knows  the  Indian  wants !  He  speaks 
also  of  the  distrust  which  exists  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  natives,  re- 
sulting in  frequent  murders,  and,  as 
we  learn  fVom  another  source,  in  one 
instance,  the  massacre  of  ail  the 
whites  in  the  province.  This  was 
ia  1^80,  and  yet  the  same  author 
declares  that  the  ^^  deep  rancor  of 
the  Indian  race  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  in  all  the  frequent 
and  bloody  revolutions  of  later  years 
in  New  Mexico,  the  pueblos  have 
generally  aetod  a  conspieupua  and 


tahi^L  part'^  HumhoMt  notieeaa 
fact,  which  has  not  changed  since 
be  wrote,  that  this  hatred  between 
the  two  races  has  caused  the  popu- 
lation to  concentrate  in  towns,  ii^ 
Mead  of  spreading  over  the  country. 
In  bis  day  the  principal  towns,  Santa 
Fe,  Alboquerqud,  and  Taos,  had 
only  small  populations  severally. 
According  to  Humboldt,  Santa  Fi 
had  near  four  thousand,  but  modem 
travelers  put  it  at  three  thousand.t 

The  general  accounts  of  Emory 
and  Wislizenus,  published  during 
the  present  year  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
that  condensed  from  Humboldt 
They  give  the  oountry  around  Santa 
Fe  a  little  more  credit  that  Hum* 
boldt,  who  declares  the  soil  to  be 
very  dry  and  saody,  and  yet  we  re- 
ceive £ir  more  unfavorable  accounts 
of  New  Mexico  from  these  works. 
There  are  many  incidental  express- 
ions, such  as  drop  from  honest  wit- 
nesses, which  are  as  satisfactory  as 
labored  description.  Emory  trav- 
ersed New  Mexico  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  in  a  line  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  best  in  the  province. 
In  one  place,  speaking  of  the  coun* 
try  as  a  whole,  he  begins  a  sentence 
thus,  '^  New  Mexico,  although  its 
soil  is  barren  and  its  resources  lim- 
ited, etc."|  On  the  next  page  he 
speaks  of  striking  across  *'a  dry, 
arid  plain.^^  From  where  he  cross- 
ed the  Galisteo  creek  to  its  nKuitb,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  he 
says  ^^  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of 
vegetation.'^  Even  in  the  val&y  of 
the  Del  Norte  between  San  Felippe 
and  the  Angosturas,  the  valley  is  so 
narrow  as  to  forbid  much  agricul- 
ture, whilst  the  plains  above  are 
^^  rolling  sand-hills  rising  gradually 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain.''^  From 
this  wide  sweep  of  sterility,  he  ex* 
cepts  the   ^'poverty-stricken    little 

*  Report  of  Dr.  WitlizeDos,  pabli«lie4 
by  the  JSeiMUe  of  the  United  Slates  io  184& 
f  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  vol.  2. 
t  Emory's  New  Mexico,  p.  35. 
§  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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frouod  around  it  io  cultivation.^ 
till  foUowiDg  the  course  of  the  Del 
Norte,  he  says,  ^^  the  valley  sudden- 
)y  cootraeu  below  Perdiila,  between 
boUatta  and  Peralta.  On  the  eaat 
eide.of  the  river  there  is  deep  sand, 
•nd  the  country  is  perfectly  barren.'^ 
Under  date  of  September  7tb,  oa 
the  same  page  as  the  last  quotation, 
he  says,  "  nearly  the  whole  distance 
traveled  in  the  last  three  days  has 
been  over  driOttng  sand,  with  only 
occasionally  patches  of  firm  soiL*'* 
On  pages  47,  40  and  51,  containing 
his  journal  for  some  six  days,  he 
speaks  of  the  ^^  rolling  sand-hills^* 
tind  plains  over  which  he  passed. 
He  makes  some  exceptions  in  iavor 
of  the  country  around  Santa  Fe, 
Passo  Del  Norte,  and  other  places, 
which  are  to  the  country  at  large  as 
mere  garden  patches. 

Dr.  Wislisenus  asserts  New  Mex- 
ico to  be  a  ''*'  very  mountainous  coun- 
try," intersected  by  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte,  which  contains  almost 
all  the  good  land  in  the  province ; 
and  even  the  soil  of  this  valley  is 
"  generally  sandy  and  looks  poor," 
aad  produces  crops  on  no  condition 
"Without  irrigation.  We  might  verify 
our  estimate  of  this  province  by  the 
same  method  which  we  have  already 
taken  with  Emory^s  report  Inci- 
dental  allusions  all  tend  to  the  same 
}>oint,  that  New  Mexico  has  the  most 
meager  capacities  to  sustain  popu* 
kttion.  A  single  county  in  Ohio  or 
Wisconsin  will  sustain  bountifully 
more  people  than  all  the  60,000 
square  miles  of  New  Mexico  to- 
gether ! 

As  to  its  mineral  wealth,  the  ac* 
counts  are  confueed  and  uncertain, 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  in 
this  respect  the  United  States  have 
entered  into  a  very  profitable  spec- 
ulation. Its  only  importance  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  to  keep  open 
a  passage  to  California,  which  may 
at  least  become  the  connecting  link 

*  EaoMMj*!  N«w  Mexi«o,  p.  41. 


<^tbe  immenee  Atade  between. Ba^l 
ern  Asia  and  our  country. 

The  present  population  is  estlmcii* 
ted  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  biit 
such  a  population  as  it  is  I  Should 
any  one  wish  to  know  who  are  our 
new  fellow  citizens,  we  beg  them 
forthwith  to  procure  the  journals  of 
Emory  and  Wislizenus,  and  to  re« 
read  Humboldt^s  New  Spain.  Spaa* 
iards,  half-breeds  and  natives,  some 
Catholics  and  sooie  heathen,  and 
the  most  of  them  depraved,  treach- 
erous and  beastly.  Such  are  th« 
acquisitions  we  have  made  by  coi^ 
quest.  Agriculture  is  yet  confined 
to  men  scratching  the  soil  with  a 
hoe.  Commerce,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  truly  primitive;  their  mankind 
abominably  lazy,  and  their  woman« 
kind  sufficiently  refined  to  ride  hors- 
es astride.  Wagons,  auch  as  they 
make,  would  have  shocked  the  taste 
of  ao  ancient  Helot  Their  most 
perfected  machinery  consists  in  a 
rude  grist-mill  propelled  by  mulee, 
and  their  greatest  mental  acumen 
consists  in  practically  knowing  that 
4'  the  galled  jade  will  wince,"  aince 
Aey  think  themselves  highly  favor- 
ed in  a  riding  horse  or  pack  mule, 
which  may  happen  to  have  a  galled 
shoulder  or  back,  on  which  to  apply 
the  goad!  We  wait  in  calm  ex- 
pectancy of  the  time  when  the  newly 
admitted  State  of  New  Mexico  shcdl 
furnish  her  reprraentative  and  two 
Senators.  Perhaps  one  of  the  last 
shall  be  the  Alcalde  of  Vegas,  whom 
Emory  so  jocosely  describes,  and 
to  whom  Gen.  Kearney  said  so  clev- 
erly— "  Mr.  Alcalde^  and  people  of 
New  Mexico :  I  ha»e  cofM  amongst 
you  by  the  orders  of  my  governments 
to  take  possession  of  your  country ^ 
and  extend  over  it  the  laws  of  th^ 
United  States!  We  consider  ii^ 
and  have  done  so  for  some  tine^  u 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States!  We  come  among  you  a» 
friends^  not  as  enemies ;  as  prsteU^ 
ors^  not  as  conquerors  !^'^  Then 
came  the  absolcitioo  which  Geneml 
Kearney  adminiateted,  equal  to  ez^ 
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tlftfYie  trnc6oQ  iht>Ri  the  Imnds  of 
Bishop  Hughes;  but  Mr.  Alcalde 
was  not  willing  to  be  absolred  from 
his  sworn  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and 
he  made  horrible  grimaces  while 
(be  Greneral  was  administering  on 
him,  and  cast  down  his  eyes,  and 
sought  escape.  But  there  was  no 
escape,  and  the  General  made  Mr. 
Alcalde  look  up  into  his  eyes,  (as 
we  were  wont  in  our  younger  days 
to  chuckle  sulky  boys  under  the 
chin,)  and  repeat  aAer  hfm,  the  oath 
of  eternal  allegiance  to  tl^  United 
States ! 

What  an  admirable  shade  will  this 
portrait  of  the  former  "  Mr.  Alcalde** 
of  Vegas,  but  now— in  prospect— Sen- 
ator elect  from  New  Mexico,  make 
in  some  grand  picture  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  can  almost  im- 
agine how  his  bronzed  visage  will 
look,  silting— ^s  he  ought  in  all  con- 
science— between  Senator  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Hous- 
ton of  Texas  ?  We  feel  great  ex- 
hilaration as  we  take  wings  and  look 
a  little  into  the  future.  Ah,  certain- 
ly our  far-sighted  statesmen,  con- 
summating this  business,  deserve  a 
monument  to  eternize  the  country *8 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  chivalrous 
deeds  in  annexing  New^  Mexico  to 
the  United  States. 

We  did  intend  to  pen  a  paragraph 
on  the  singular  and  summary  an- 
nexation of  New  Mexico  to  our  ter* 
ritory  by  Gen.  Kearney,  but  our 
limits  forbid  it,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  reader 
to  the  fii\h  chapter  of  Mansfield*8 
History  of  the  Mexican  War,  where 
the  unparalleled  assumption  of  this 
military  chieftain  is  well  set  forth 
and  rebuked.  But  when  our  high* 
est  officer  can  deliberately  pen  such 
words  as  these  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gross,  the  Mexican  government  has 
**  at  last  invaded  our  territory  and 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens 
on  owr  own  soil,'*  as  baseless  an  as- 
sertion as  ever  was  ottered,  what 
may  we  not  forsive  in  a  subordinate 
of  his  in  New  Mexico  ? 
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We  wtsh  now  to  examine  tiMchar* 
deter  of  the  remaining  conquest, 
which  for  brevity  we  call  Califor* 
nia,  meanine  by  that  all  the  territory 
gained  from  Mexico  by  the  late  treaty 
not  included  in  New  Mexico.  The 
treaty  defines  the  boundary  line  as 
leaving  that  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  where  it  intersects  the  first 
branch  of  the  river  Gila,  which  is 
about  at  the  88^  of  norUi  latitude. 
Thence  it  follows  the  Gila  to  its 
junction  with  the  Colorado,  and 
thence  it  crosses  the  Colorado,  fol- 
lowing the  common  division  line  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  California 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  average 
width  of  this  belt  of  land  is  not  far 
from  ten  degrees,  extending  of 
course  up  to  the  42^  of  latitude,  the 
old  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. At  an  average  distance  of  about 
150  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  dividing  California  prop- 
er, from  a  vast  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing east  of  that  mountain.  It  will 
convey  more  distinct  impressions 
concerning  this  recent  fruit  of  "  con- 
quered peace,**  to  consider  these  two 
sections  of  country  separately,  and 
that  section  lying  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  will  property  come  first. 
At  the  very  outset  we  may  express 
our  regret  at  not  being  able  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  Fremont's  map,  now 
in  course  of  publication,  giving  no 
doubt  the  most  accurate  position  to 
some  marked  features  in  that  dis- 
trict. We  are  obliged  to  make  our 
deductions  from  the  incomplete  map 
of  Emory,  and  some  maps  in  com- 
mon use. 

From  the  reports  of  Emory  and 
Fremont,  we  shall  derive  our  prin- 
cipal description  of  this  country.  It 
may  be  reckoned  at  about  twelve 
degrees  east  and  west,  that  is  more 
than  seven  hundred  miles.  There 
are  many  allusions  in  these  journals, 
as  well  as  in  some  others,  which  will 
convey  a  very  vivid  impression  to 
the  mind.  Lieut  Emory,  aAer  lear- 
ing  New  Mexico,  followed  the  Gila 
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to  iu  juDctioD  with  tbo  Colomdo,  and 
then  bore  in  a  northwest  direction  to 
California.  That  there  is  but  little 
difierence  between  this  country  and 
that  we  have  already  described,  is 
evident  from  following  him  in  his 
^eary  march  over  so  many  leagues 
of  mountain  and  desert,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  many  of  his  animals.  About 
two  degrees  due  west  from  New 
Mexico,  ^^  the  general  character  of 
the  country  is  much  as  before  rep- 
resented.^' Some  sixty  miles  more 
the  plain  furnished  them  ^*  dust  knee 
deep,  a  good  looking  soil,  but  for 
whole  acres  not  a  sign  of  vegetation.'*'* 
Irrigation  might  redeem  this  plain, 
and  this  must  be  done  if  it  is  ever 
cultivated.  The  country  as  he  pro* 
ceeded  became  more  and  more 
mountainous,  and  at  last  the  valley 
of  the  Gila  became  so  narrow  and 
rough  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  apd  strike  boldly  across  the 
highlands.  Occasionally  he  comes 
to  a  fertile  valley,  like  that  of  the 
San  Pedro,  and  particular  parts  of 
the  Gila ;  but  for  the  rest  its  breast 
is  rough  and  fissured,  or  if  not  so, 
covered  with  barren  sands,  preclud- 
ing the  hope  of  reward  to  the  agri- 
culturalist. They  finally  leave  the 
mountains,  but  the  plains  were  more 
inhospitable,  and  the  horses  seemed 
about  to  starve  for  want  of  grass, 
which  was  found  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. At  one  place  the  party  were 
regaled  with  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  three  hundred  miles  to  be  passed 
without  an  adequate  supply  for  their 
animals,  and  anticipation  became 
reality,  since  Emory  speaks  of  the 
sterile  country  as  being  "  dreary  be- 
yond description,''  and  ^*  the  table 
lands  formed  of  sand." 

There  were  some  patches  of  ara- 
ble land  found  during  these  march- 
es, but  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  Colorado,  they  had  a  desert  of 
ninety  miles  before  them,  without 
water  or  grass  except  in  the  small- 
est quantity.  They  sufiered  greatly 
in  crossing  this,  and  lost  many  of 
their  animals.      Emory  describes 


this  desert  asa.triaagte  booBded  fay 
the  Colorado  on  one  side,  the  Snowy 
Mountains  on  another,  and  on  a  third, 
by  still  another  chain  of  mountains. 
^^  It  is  covered  chiefly  with  floating 
sand."  During  the  marches  over 
this  desert,  containing  some  three 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles, 
they  found  only  two  patches  of  grass. 
That  desert,  forming  a  part  of  our 
prize,  is  about  three  times  as  large 
as  Rhode  Island,  and  is  half  as 
large  as  New  Jersey  !  which  com- 
parison is  significant  of  ''  value  re- 
ceived I" 

Lieut.  Emory  has  made  some  gen- 
eral remarks  concerning  the  tern*' 
tory  we  are  now  describing,  so  perti- 
nent, that  we  will  transfer  them  to 
our  pages,  that  ^'  the  chivalry,"  pant- 
ing for  ways  and  meads  to  get  clear 
of  slaves  to  the  best  advantage,  may 
see  clearly  their  prospects  in  New 
Mexico,  and  California  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

"  The  country  from  the  Arkansas 
to  this  point,"  he  writes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila,  "  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  in  its  adaptation  to  agri- 
culture, has  peculiarities,  which 
must  forever  stamp  itself  upon  the 
population  which  inhabits  it.  All 
of  North  Mexico,  embracing  New 
Mexico,  (?hihuahua,  Sonora  and 
THE  Californias,  as  far  north  as  the 
Sacramento,  are,  as  far  as  the  best 
information  goes,  the  same  in  the 
physical  character  of  its  surface, 
and  diflTer  but  little  in  climate  or 
products. 

"  In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  cau 
the  rains  from  heaven  be  relied  on, 
to  any  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  earth  is  destitute  of 
trees,  and  in  great  part  also  of  any 
vegetation  whatever. 

"  A  few  feeble  streams  flow  in 
difl^erent  directions  from  the  great 
mountains,  which  in  many  places 
traverse  this  region.  These  streams 
are  separated,  sometimes  by  plains, 
and  sometimes  by  mountains,  with^ 
out  water  and  without  vegetation, 
and  may  be  called  deserts,  so  far  as 
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they  perForm  any  useftil  part  in  the 
sustenance  of  animal  life. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  is  confined  to  those  narrow 
strips  of  land  which  are  within  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  streams, 
and  wherever  practiced  in  a  com- 
munity with  any  success,  or  to  any 
extent,  involves  a  degree  of  subor- 
dination and  absolute  obedience  to  a 
chief,  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  chief  who  directs  the 
time  and  quantity  of  the  precious 
irrigating  water,  must  be  obeyed 
implicitly  by  tbe  whole  community. 
A  departure  from  his  orders,  by  a 
waste  of  water,  or  unjust  distribution 
of  it,  or  neglect  to  make  proper  em- 
bankments, may  endanger  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  many  people.  He 
must  therefore  be  armed  with  power 
to  punish  promptly  and  immedi- 
ately. 

"  The  profits  of  labor  are  too  in* 
adequate  for  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery.  Slavery  as  practiced  by 
the  Mexicans,  under  the  form  of 
peonage,  which  enables  the  master 
to  get  the  services  of  the  adult  while 
in  the  prime  of  life,  without  the  ob- 
ligation of  rearing  him  in  infancy, 
supporting  him  in  old  age,  or  main- 
taining his  family,  affords  no  data 
for  estimating  the  profits  of  slave  la- 
bor, as  it  exists  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  who  has  ever  visited  this 
country,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  value  of  slave  la- 
bor in  the  United  States,  would  ever 
think  of  bringing  his  own  slaves  here 
with  any  view  to  profit ;  much  less 
would  he  purchase  slaves  for  such , 
a  purpose.  Their  labor  here,  if 
they  could  be  retained  as  slaves, 
among  peons,  nearly  of  their  own 
eolor,  would  never  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation,  much  less  the  addi- 
tional purchase  money."* 

Our  readers  will  remember  that 
we  have  thus  passed  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  our  new  territory  as 
far  as  the  Snowy  Mountain ;  and  we 

*  Emory's  New  Mexico,  p.  98. 


are  content  to  allow  these  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves,  while  we  ex- 
amine briefly  another  feature  of  the 
same  district,  without  which  our 
view  would  be  very  imperfect.  By 
examining  any  map  of  ordinary  ac- 
curacy, we  find  in  this  district  of 
country,  what  Fremont  calls  the 
Great  Basin.  With  the  map  of  this 
enterprising  traveler  we  could  de- 
fine more  accurately  the  boundaries 
of  this  singular  and  isolated  region ; 
and  in  the  want  of  that,  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  authorities  as 
are  within  our  reach.  On  most  maps 
for  wint  of  better  knowledge,  it  is 
put  down  as  the  Great  Sandy  Des- 
ert, and  until  Fremont^s  partial  ex- 
ploration its  real  character  was  un- 
known. This  traveler  has  twice  vis- 
ited it,  and  yet  in  his  last  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  "  deserving  the  full  examina- 
tion of  a  thorough  exploration.** 
Fremont  says  explicitly  that  it  is 
'*  a  basin  of  some  five  hundred  miles 
in  diameter  every  way,  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  shut  in  all  around 
by  mountains,  with  its  own  system 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  having  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  sea."t 
Here  then  we  have  in  this  basin  and 
its  broad  rim  of  mountains  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  which  is  about  one 
third  of  the  entire  conquest.  Fre* 
mont  proves  that  it  is  not  given  up 
entirely  to  sterility.  "  Mountain  is 
the  predominating  structure  of  the 
interior  of  the  basin,"  and  "  its  gen- 
eral character,  with  exceptions,  is 
that  of  desert.  The  plains  are  sandy 
and  barren.  The  bases  of  the  moun- 
tain have  a  "  belt  of  alluvial  soil," 
and  that  with  considerable  uniform- 
ity. The  basin  has  two  large  lakes, 
the  one  salt,  and  the  other  fresh ; 
and  "  on  the  east  of  these,  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  the 
usual  bench  of  alluvion,  which  ex- 
tends to  a  distance  of  three  hundred 

f  Fremont's  Geog.  Memoir,  p.  7. 
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mHes,  with  wood,  water,  and  abun- 
dant  grass/**  The  salt  lake  is  about 
aerenty  miles  long,  and  the  Utah 
about  half  that.  On  this  bench  of 
laad  the  Mormons  have  already  be- 
gun a  settlement,  and  made  such 
beadway,  that  ^^  on  the  1st  of.  April 
of  the  present  year  they  had  three 
thousand  acres  of  wheat^-seyea  saw 
and  grist  mills,  seven  hundred  hous- 
es in  a  fortified  enclosure  of  sixty 
acres,  stock  and  other  accompani* 
ments  of  a  flourishing  settleasenL.^* 
The  climate  of  the  &isin  is  said  to 
be  excellent,  and  the  rains  generally 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  o^  agri* 
culture. 

And  yet  these  documents,  pub- 
lished  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  declare  the  greater  portion 
of  this  third  part  of  their  conquest  to 
be  a  useless  desert,  having  the  small- 
eat  capacities  for  furnishing  necessa- 
ry subsistence  for  population.  Prob- 
ably a  dozen  counties  in  the  buck* 
ey«  state  actually  have  more  acres 
of  arable  land  than  this  immense  ae« 
Quisition  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
We  hav«  mountains  and  plains  of 
rolling  sand-hills,  interspersed  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  ground 
which  haa  a  soil  sufficient  for  agri- 
culture ;  and  even  here,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  streams  must  be 
danuned  for  irrigation,  as  an  india- 
pensablecondition.  Were  the  twen* 
ty-five  thousand  men  alive,  whose 
lives  this  iniquitous  war  has  cost  the 
United  States,  the  territory — aside 
from  Upper  California  proper— 
boujgbt  with  their  blood,  would  liard- 
ly  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  produc- 
tive land  to  give  each  of  them  a 
eoarter  of  a  section  \  We  have  net 
done  so  well  as  old  EiOgland  in  her 
Asiatic  iniquities,  drinking  up 

wdflnrore  m  at  a  fraoa, 
Pdlutioni  froM  Uie  brimming  cmp  qfwealik; 
Contemptuout  of  all  honorable  nile, 
¥et  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man*t  Uh 
ForgMatotAmarkttr 

Here  is  the  prize  we  cain  in  a  war 
originating  in  the  greed  for  new  ter- 

*  FremoBt'a  Oeog .  Mamoicy  p.  8. 


ritory  on  wWeh  to  plant  and  eztead 
slavery;  a  war  costing  the  poor 
man's  life  with  a  multiplication  truly 
fri^tfbl.  Our  pollutions  are  not 
drank  from  the  brimming  cup  of 
wealth  to  constitute  their  apology* 
And  as  we  glance  over  the  bulk  of 
our  acquisitions  already  described, 
we  are  almost  maliciously  reminded 
by  some  scoundrel-whisperer  at  ou» 
ear,  of  a  scene  in  Milton,  '^a  grove 
bard  by,"  "  laden  with  fair  fruit" 

*• On  that  prospect  strange 

Their  eameat  e  jei  Uiey  filed" 

**  Yet  parohed  with  acalding  tfakat  and  hmiger 
fierce,'* 

•*  greedily  ihey  plucked 
Tlie  fruiUige  Ikir  to  nght,  like  ihat  whicfi  grew 
Mear  that  bitnaiiKMia  lake  where   Sodom 


This  more  deliuiTe,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived ;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  goat,  instead  of  firuit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  ofiended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  r^ected !" 

The  band  of  Providence  has  held 
the  balance  here,  and  while  she 
held  has  flung  such  a  mist  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rapacious  barterera 
in  this  bargain,  that  they  fancied  this 
immense  territory  of  desert  to  be  an 
fidenof  such  uoriv«lled  fertility,  that 
all  the  south  might  see  herself 
more  than  reprodi^ed  in  new  slave 


A  few  more  words  and  we  have 
done.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
of  this  hard  bargain,  is  fovnd  in  that 
part  of  Upper  California  which  lies 
between  this  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  as  this  part  oflthe 
territory  is  better  understood  than 
the  rest,  we  shall  be  aa  brief  as  pos- 
sible concerning  it  la  round  num- 
bers, this  district  contains  between 
seventy-five  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred tboasaod  square  miles ;  that  ia, 
it  includes  territory  equal  to  nearij 
twice  that  of  Ohio  or  New  York. 
Humboldt  says  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  oouotriee  in  the  world. 
The  valleys  of  the  Amenoao,  the 
Saorameato  and  .San  Joaquin  Riven^ 
are  very  fenile.  Fremont,  in  order 
to  reach  the  Arkansas,  was  cooh 
polled  to  follow  the  San  JoaqaiQ 
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90in#  diiteiice,  and  keep  the  roehj 
rampart  of  Sierra  Nevada  on  his  lelt« 
some  five  hundred  miles,  in  order  to 
£nd  a  pass  over  them.  This  made 
the  journey  to  the  Arkansas  two 
thousand  miles,  which,  in  due  east 
course,  was  ahout  nine  hundred 
miles.  During  that  journey,  even  in 
California,  be  found  many  sandy  and 
barren  plains,  proving  the  country 
not  to  be  altogether  so  many  square 
miles  of  fertility.  Facts  will  prove 
that  many  leagues  of  worthless  land 
mar  the  excellence  of  this  country. 
For  instance,  Fremont  says  that  the 
extensive  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin 
'^  presents  every  variety  of  soil,  from 
dry  and  unproductive  to  well  wa- 
tered and  luxuriantly  fertile.''  Be* 
sides  these  sterile  tracts  in  the  level 
country,  we  must  also  substract  the 
broad  and  rocky  slopes  of  the  moun« 
tains  which  hem  it  in  its  whole 
length.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
fine,  if  we  except  the  single  draw- 
back on  the  highest  capabilities  for 
agriculture,  its  tendency  to  aridity. 
It  is  not  so  faulty  in  this  respect  as 
Lower  California,  and  the  country 
•east  of  the  mountains  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  the  agrioilturalist  can 
not  rely  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty on  the  rains  of  heaven.  To 
be  above  the  fear  of  drought,  he  must 
irrigate,  for  which  there  are  facili- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  territory. 

Ouri2:ovemment,  no  doubt,  atUich* 
es  the  highest  importance  to  the  bays 
and  harbors,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  capacious  and  safe.  Of  these 
the  public  are  sufficiently  informed 
already,  and  of  their  prospective 
importance  in  the  trade  with  East- 
ern Asia.  The  day  when  this  shall 
•be  the  case  is  too  remote  to  call  for 
remark  here.  Until  a  railroad  can 
be  constructed  across  the  continent, 
these  harbors  will  not  be  of  much 
service  in  that  trade,  and  such  ob- 
stacles exist  to  a  project  of  this  kind, 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  even  American  emerprise 
will  dare  to  grapple  with  them  for  a 
loBglimeioeame-  Nature  has  liAad 


ramparts  of  rook  heavea^W^  be- 
tween us  and  California,  which  we 
do  not  say  may  not  yet  be  hewn 
down,  but  which  we  do  believe  will 
long  remain  untouched.  And  be- 
fore any  such  scheme  can  be  avail- 
able or  permanent,  the  savages  must 
be  civilized,  or  removed,  or  exter* 
mtnated ;  hut  judging  from  the  his* 
tory  of  the  savages,  as  seen  in  our 
slave  states,  this  last  would,  be  the 
smallest  of  obstacles,  and  easily 
shoved  aside. 

And  now,  glancing  at  the  country 
over  which  we  have  passed  so  ra- 
pidly, searching  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Arkansas  before  we  found  a  coun- 
try which  at  aU  deserves  the  name 
of  being  productive  and  valuable, 
who  of  us  believes  that  California  on 
the  Pacific,  cut  off  from  oar  rerno- 
lest  settlements  by  a  vast  desert,  and 
broad,  high  mountains,  can  be  bound 
long  to  Washington  as  a  oenter? 
Let  it  grow  and  become  importaot, 
in  a  section  of  the  world  wiiere  its 
habits  and  interests  will  be  peculiar 
to  itself,  separated  by  a  journey  of 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  center 
ef  power,  who  believes  such  a  priae 
will  long  stay  in  our  grasp?  Ia» 
deed,  as  we  have  loojied  at  the  sub- 
ject of  American  conquests,  we  bacm 
thought  of  a  fear  which  was  onoe 
expressed  by  sea-faring  men  con- 
cerning that  huge  iron  steamer,  the 
Great  Britain,  that  her  length  was 
so  great  that  she  was  liable  to  break 
in  two  on  the  back  of  some  hi^ 
wave,  or  with  her  stem  on  one  wave 
and  stem  on  another,  with  her  cea« 
ter  unsupported,  she  might  go  to 
pieces  by  her  own  weight  Is  there 
no  danger  of  the  same  sort  to  onr 
country,  reaching  now  from  Maine 
to  California,  a  huge,  weary  length? 
Should  there  come  some  sudv  a 
storm  as  the  rabid  nullificationista  of 
the  South  are  threatening,  we  cob- 
fess  to  the  painful  fear,  that  on  the 
back  of  that  wave  we  should  break 
in  two.  Or  should  the  ill-foted  ^ 
sel  rest  sn  tsra 
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MM  stirfed  bjr  freedom,  the  other 
by  slavery,  we  should  tremble  lest 
she  should  fall  to  pieces  by  her  own 
uowieldy  weight! 

Such  are  our  prospects  ia  Califor* 
nia,  and  such  the  fears  to  which  this 
base  war  has  made  us  heirs — a  war 
eoaoeived  in  sin,  aad  brought  forth 
in  r[iiquity-*-a  war  commenced  for 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  costing 
us,  who  abhor  such  a  result  as  we 
do  death,  twbntt-five  THOtrsAND 

KEN,  AND  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT*- 
MIX  MILLIONS  OF   D0LLAB8,   BESIDES 


THE  IMMENSE  BURDENS  SADDLED  OK 
US  BT  THE   ANNEXATION  OF  TeXAS. 

But  if  our  deductions  prove  not  false 
concerning  the  utter  unfitness  of 
these  conquests  for  the  purposes 
they  were  intended  to  subserve,  we 
thank  Him,  whose  power  has  been 
displayed  sublimely  in  heaving  up 
these  mountains  into  such  a  rugged 
and  unproductive  confusion,  as  shall 
forever  banish  from  this  territory  a 
system  which  traffics  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  whose  presence,  any 
where,  is  an  unmitigated  curse. 


THE   ETHICS   OF   RELIGIOUS   CONTROVERSY. 


That  the  baneful  effects  of  reli- 
gious controversy  far  exceed  the 
good  effects,  and  that  it  deserves  for 
this  reason  to  be  discountenanced  by 
the  friends  of  truth,  is  a  very  prev- 
aleat  opinion.  These  evils  are  in- 
dispcitably  very  great,  and  very 
BiQcb  to  be  deplored.  Controversy 
often  results  in  the  lasting  alienation 
of  Christians  from  each  other,  not 
otily  of  the  immediate  disputants, 
but  of  all  who  take  sides  with  them. 
The  more  remote  effect  upon  the 
world  is  perhaps  an  evil  of  still 
greater  magnitude.  It  is  question- 
able whether  there  is  any  other  ob- 
jection to  Christianity  which  has  so 
much  influence  in  strengthening  un- 
belief, as  the  controversies  of  the 
ehurch.  The  unfairness  and  bitter- 
ness of  these  conflicts  bring  Christ- 
ianity itself  into  doubt,  and  the  doc- 
trines contended  for,  oAen  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  system,  into 
undeserved  odium.  Nor  are  the 
true  ends  of  controversy  very  fre- 
quently attained  as  a  compensation 
for  these  terrible  evils  of  the  con- 
flict The  errorist,  who,  if  he  had 
been  lefl  to  his  own  reflections  and 
studies,  or  to  the  silent  influence  of 
time,  might  have  come  to  the  light, 
ia  hopelessly  wedded  by  eontroversy 
to  his  owo  opiotoos,  at  least  fofever 


set  against  the  faith  of  his  opponent 
Nor  does  the  cause  of  truth  always 
oome  out  of  these  conflicts  un- 
harmed. AAer  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  battle  have  passed  away,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  victory  has  not  been 
won  without  a  fearful  sacrifice,  and 
it  is  oAen  quite  doubtful  whether, 
after  all,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  truth.  Bad  results  are  sufli- 
ciently  apparent,  but  the  good  con- 
tended for,  the  refutation  of  error, 
and  the  establishment  of  truth  in  the 
convictions  of  men,  is  not  so  mani* 
festly  attained. 

What  shall  we,  then,  say  of  the 
defenders  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Christ- 
ian church  ?  Shall  we  deny  their 
title  to  gratitude?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
church  are  not  indebted  to  their  la- 
bors ?  Shall  we  frown  upon  all 
controversy  among  Christians  ? 

We  might,  perhaps,  be  driven  to 
this  extreme,  if  we  were  forced  to 
take  the  controversies  of  the  church, 
as  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
conducted,  as  a  type  of  what  they 
are  by  necessity.  The  unchristian 
manner  in  which  religious  contro- 
versies have  generally  been  earned 
on,  has  given  them,  by  way  of  emU 
nence,  the  name  of  polemics ;  as  at 
the  first  the  Apostle  James  de&oim* 
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nated  tbem,  "  wars  and  figbdngs.^' 
This  they  ought  never  to  be ;  yet  this 
they  have  been  forthe  roost  part.  The 
parties  commonly  accuse  each  other 
not  only  of  error,  but  of  dishonesty ; 
and  unhappily  there  is,  in  most 
cases,  too  much  reason  for  these 
mutual  criminations.  Persuaded  that 
he  is  the  champion  of  the  truth — set 
for  the  defense  of  the  gospel-— each 
conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
any  weapon  within  his  reach  to  de* 
fend  his  own  positions,  and  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory* 
He  esteems  nothing  sacred  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  what  he  con« 
aiders  the  vindication  and  triumph 
of  ^^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.*'  He  is  prepared  to  stab  the 
reputation  of  his  antagonist  in  any 
vulnerable  point,  if  that  will  impair 
the  force  of  his  argument  with  the 
community,  and  to  lacerate  his  feel- 
ings by  unjust  imputations  and  abu- 
sive language,  in  retaliation  for  sim- 
ilar insults,  and  even  without  such 
provocation.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the 
cogency  of  his  argument  by  the 

Eungency  of  his  wit.  He  makes 
imself  remembered  as  an  enemy, 
rather  than  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
disputant.  He  exposes  the  purity 
of  his  faith  to  suspicion  by  his  un-> 
christian  spirit,  and  hatred  of  him  is 
naturally  transferred  to  his  creed. 
Some  allowance,  it  is  true,  is  to  be 
made  for  mutual  misapprehension. 
Occupying  dififerent  positions,  and 
viewing  the  subject  from  different 
points,  having  rushed  to  the  encoun- 
ter without  proper  consideration,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  parties 
should  differ  in  stating  the  questions 
at  issue  between  them.  This  would 
naturally  happen  were  there  no  in- 
tention to  misrepresent ;  and  it  is 
proved  to  be  common  by  the  com- 
plaints of  unfairness  called  forth  by 
every  controversy.  No  one  ac- 
knowledges himself  fairly  repre- 
sented by  his  opponent — all  com- 
plain of  wrons— and  to  suppose  they 
misapprebsao  each  otbefi  is  th^ 


most  charitable  explanatioD  of  ikm 
wrong—otherwise  we  must  either 
deny  its  existence,  or  refer  il  all  to 
intentional  misrepresentatioii.  Al- 
lowance must  also  be  made  for  the 
force  of  custom.  Althongh  the  roaD*" 
ner  of  the  controvertist  is  very  apt 
to  be  determined  by  his  inward 
spirit ;  yet  it  may  be  influenced,  also, 
by  the  custom  of  conducting  contro* 
versies  with  asperity.  This  custom, 
long  established,  has  become  the 
law  of  controversy — the  mold  into 
which  it  naturally  runs  and  shapes 
itself.  The  controvertist  deems  hinv- 
self  at  liberty  to  employ  any  of 
the  wec^pons  which  use  has  sane* 
tioned.  Hence  the  harshness  of  his 
manner  is  not  an  infiallible  index  of 
a  malignant  spirit.  He  may  have  a 
kinder  and  purer  heart  than  we  should 
suspect  from  the  style  of  his  pen< 

But  whatever  may  be  the  exact 
amount  of  criminality  chargeable 
upon  theological  disputants,  the  ter« 
rible  injury  inflicted  by  their  con« 
flicts  upon  the  cause  of  Christ,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  mem« 
hers  of  Christ  have  been  riven  asun- 
der, not  by  difierence  of  opinion^ 
not  by  free  discussion  of  their  dif^* 
ferences,  but  by  disputation  con* 
ducted  with  acrimony  and  unfair* 
ness.  Misrepresentatbns,  arising, 
sometimes  from  misapprehension^ 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  from  design, 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  incor- 
porated into  the  literature  of  the 
sects,  until  they  have  established 
what  threatens  to  be  a  lasting  preju« 
dice.  If  Christians  had  from  the 
iirst  conducted  their  controversiee 
with  urbanity,  and  while  they  mani- 
fested an  earnest  desire  to  commend 
the  truth  to  universal  belief,  had 
shown  as  conscientious  a  regard  for 
the  laws  of  controversy — exaggera^ 
ting  nothing,  and  setting  down  noth» 
ing  in  malice — expressing  toward 
their  opponents  none  but  generone 
feelings,  the  whole  efiect  would  have 
been  good — ^the  evils,  wbieh  have 
made  controversy  the  dread  of  the 
ehtupbt.  wenid   aever  have  kteo 
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haowxk ;  **  repentance  to  th«  ac- 
knowledging of  the  truth*^  would 
more  frequently  have  crowned  the 
contest ;  and  the  religion  which  had 
iuch  advocates  would  more  likely 
have  been  accepted,  as  worthy  of  its 
kigh  daim  to  be  divine. 

Our  readers  will  understand  from 
^eee  remarks,  that  we  trace  the  evils 
complained  of  to  the  manner  of  con* 
troversy,  not  to  controversy  itself, 
which,  properly  conducted,  we  be- 
Meve  would  be  productive  of  good 
•nly.  Controversy  is  that  power 
which  presides  over  the  labors  of 
tie  Essayist,  of  the  Chair  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  Pulpit;  which 
•objects,  mdeed,  all  doubtful  propo- 
sitions to  the  crucible  of  reason; 
which  brings  truth  into  the  light  of 
demonstration,  and  tears  from  error 
the  veil  of  plausibility,  which  igno- 
ittoce  and  sophistry  have  cast  over 
it  It  begins  in  criticism,  by  calling  ^ 
opinions  in  question,  which,  if  erro- 
neons,  it  exposes  and  refutes ;  but 
Which,  if  true,  it  only  serves  to  con- 
firm, by  affording  an  occasion  for 
displaying  the  evidence  before  the 
world.  Disputing  opiniods  which 
would  otherwise  be  received  by 
many  en  authority,  and  provoking 
a  rejoinder,  it  brings  up  a  re-investi* 
gation,  and,  in  the  end,  strips  error 
ik  its  covering,  and  establishes  the 
truth  on  a  firmer  basis. 

There  is  one  effect  of  controversy, 
in  respect  to  which  observing  men 
are  divided  in  opinion  ;  some  hold- 
ing it  to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  others 
regarding  it  with  indulgence — we 
refor  to  the  agitation  of  the  public 
mind*  h  will  disturb  the  peace  cf 
ehurch,  is  a  sufficient  reason  in  tkm 
•pinion  of  some  for  suppressing  dts- 
eossion,  by  any  lawful  means,  on 
questions  which  are  likely  to  divide 
and  excite  the  commtmity.  Others 
regarding  a  dead  calm  as  a  greater 
evil  than  the  fiercest  excitement,  are 
Incased  to  accept  a  theological  con- 
troversy with  all  tk»  sad  consequen- 
ces of  the  hottest  conflict,  for  the 
■abe  of  ^  cleaMP  sky  t  wUck  k  «!« 


peeted  to  succeed  the  storm.  We 
confess  ourselves  in  sympathy  with 
die  latter  class,  rather  than  the  for- 
mer. We  have  less  dread  of  a 
mountain  torrent  than  of  a  stagnant 

Eool ;  the  one  may  swell  into  a  deso- 
tting  flood,  but  the  other  may  breed 
a  pestilence  still  more  destructive. 
We  concede  loo  much,  however, 
when  we  compare  religious  contro- 
versy to  a  destructive  flood.  It  is 
controversy,  as  it  has  been  too  gen- 
erally conducted,  not  as  it  should 
be,  to  which  this  comparison  is  ap- 
plicable. There  is  something,  we 
confess,  in  the  very  nature  of  con- 
troversy, to  awaken  animosity ;  for 
opposition  to.  one^s  cherished  opin- 
ions can  never  be  agreeable,  even  if 
it  should  be  conducted  with  perfect 
amenity  and  good  breeding.  But 
there  is  for  this  very  reason  a  great- 
er necessity  of  shunning  every  thing 
needlessly  ofl^nsive  to  the  other 
party. 

In  the  exposition  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ofler,  of  the  laws  of  con- 
troversy, we  disclaim  the  pretension 
of  novelty.  We  profess  to  have 
made  no  discoveries,  and  to  have  no 
views,  which  might  not  readily  oc- 
cur,  on  reflection,  to  any  mind.  We 
believe,  however,  that  Christians 
generally  have  no  well  defined  and 
settied  views  of  the  law  of  Christ  on 
this  subject,  or  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  violated  by  controversial  wri- 
ters ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  aid 
in  forming  a  correct  public  senti- 
ment in  respect  to  it,  which  no  man, 
who  values  his  reputation,  would 
dare  disregard. 

Before  defining  the  rule  of  duty  oa 
diissuliject,  we  would  notice  the  rela- 
tk>nst>f  the  controvertist  to  the  truth. 
The  parties  to  a  controversy  may 
both  be  in  error  on  the  general 
subject  at  issoe.  History  furnishes 
abundant  illustrations  of  this  &ct« 
Those  controversies  in  which  the 
champions  for  the  divine  right  of 
Presbytery  contend  against  the 
equally  exclusive  clamis  of  Epis* 
eciyaoy,    haiMig  t»  t^a  eatagwy. 
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Neither  partj  stood  on  teoftble 
ground.  They  were  right  in  denying 
each  other's  claims,  while  neither 
could  maintain  his  own.  Many  of  the 
fiercest  confiiots  have  been  waged 
upon  points  which'  could  on  neither 
side  be  established,  and  which,  ia 
some  cases,  were  too  frivolous  to 
merit  the  least  contention.  Those 
who  have  inflamed  the  worst  passions 
in  the  church,  by  violent  controversy 
on  such  insufficient  grounds,  have  a 
fearful  account  to  render  at  the  last 
day.  It  is  manifest  that  all  such 
controversies  ought  to  cease. 

But  though  both  parties  may  pos- 
sibly be  contending  for  error,  both 
can  not  be  on  the  side  of  truth.  One 
party,  at  least,  must  be  designedly 
or  undesignedly  expending  his  ener* 
gies  against  the  cause  of  his  master. 
The  controvertist  is  therefore  enga* 
ged  in  a  business  of  terrible  respon- 
sibility,  on  which  assuredly  no  con* 
scientious  man  will  enter  without 
fervent  prayer,  and  careful  study, 
lest  he  should  be  found  fighting 
against  God. 

Both  parties — the  advocate  of 
truth  and  his  opponent — stand  in 
one  and  the  same  relation  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  spirit 
and  the  manner  of  controversy. 
They  are  both  within  the  pale  of 
nominal  Christianity.  They  both 
profess,  though  sometimes  with  se^ 
rious  qualifications,  to  take  the  Bible 
as  their  standard.  They  at  least 
profess  to  be  Christians ;  and  their 
object  in  controversy  is  to  commend 
their  particular  views  of  Christianity 
to  the  belief  of  others.  Self-con- 
sistency, therefore,  as  well  as  other 
considerations,  demand  of  them  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  Christian  law 
of  controversy.  The  conviction  that 
our  opponent  is  a  heretic,  and  an 
enemy  of  Christ,  is  no  excuse  for 
unchristian  feelings  toward  him. 
Knowing  what  his  views  are— know- 
ing, also,  that  they  fail  in  his  case 
to  produce  good  fruit — we  may  hare 
no  confidence  in  his  professions* 
Still  this  will  not  itistify  us  tn  oon* 

Vol.  VI.  68 


ducting  the  controversy  with  him  in 
an  unchristian  spirit.  It  is  rather  in 
such  a  case  the  more  necessary,  for 
the  honor  of  our  own  better  faith, 
that  we  should  avoid  giving  just 
cause  of  prejudice  by  any  breach  of 
the  Christian  law  of  controversy. 

The  law  of  Christ,  in  respect  to 
controversy,  may  be  learned  from 
his  own  example,  and  from  the  pre* 
cepts  of  his  word.  His  example  is 
a  safe  guide.  He  was  oAen,  during 
his  ministry,  in  controversy  with  th« 
most  unreasonable  men.  But  in  no 
instance  do  we  find  him  resort  to 
sophistry  in  defense  and  advocacy 
of  the  truth.  He  never  seeks  to  si- 
lence an  adversary  by  appeals  to 
popular  hatred.  He  never  indulges 
in  ridicule.  He  never  misrepre- 
sents the  opinions  of  others  ;  never 
puts  a  false  construction  on  their 
conduct ;  is  never  guilty  of  deceit 
Though  he  could  not  be  deterred  by 
fear  from  uttering  the  truth,  he  could 
not  even  speak  the  truth  for  the 
pleasure  of  inflicting  pain  by  it  Ho 
came  into  the  world  on  an  errand  of 
love,  not  to  the  righteous,  but  to  the 
wicked ;  not  to  friends,  but  to  ene- 
mies ;  and  their  opposition  to  him, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  his  blood, 
never  damped  in  the  least  the  ar- 
dor of  his  charity.  In  this  spirit 
only — the  spirit  of  love — is  it  law- 
ful for  us  to  assume  in  the  church 
the  work  of  controversy.  In  this 
spirit  of  Christ  we  should  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ.  We  should  hesi- 
tate to  employ,  in  defense  of  his 
cause,  any  weapon  which  he,  in  his 
integrity  or  wisdom,  refrained  fron 
using.  So  far  as  his  example  has 
force  as  a  law  to  us,  the  path  of  duty 
is  plain.     But  he  has  made  it  still 

Elainer  in  his  word.  He  tells  us,  by 
is  Apostle,  2  Tim.  2 :  24—26,  that 
**  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  nel 
strive,  but  be  gentle  to  all  men ;  apt 
to  teach ;  patient ;  in  meekness  in- 
structing them  that  oppose  them- 
selves, if  God  will  peradventure  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  tmtti.**    Whatadtf- 
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ferent  spectacle  from  this  do  most 
theological  combataDts  present  to 
the  gaze  of  the  world  !  One  would 
judge  from  their  pages,  that  meek- 
ness is  the  last  grace  to  be  exercised 
in  controversy ;  and  patience  next 
to  the  last.  Victory  seems  to  be 
their  sole  aim,  and  any  means,  how- 
ever dishonorable,  of  accomplishing 
80  good  an  end,  they  appear  to  think 
quite  pardonable.  Were  we  to  ac- 
cept the  account  which  they  give  of 
each  other  as  correct,  we  must  con- 
sider both  parties  destitute,  not  only 
of  'Christian  principle,  but  of  com- 
mon honesty.  We  have  known  in- 
tentional misrepresentation  abund- 
antly charged,  and,  in  some  cases, 
proved  upon  men,  who,  in  any  office 
but  that  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
would  be  esteemed  worthy  of  all 
credit.  Were  we  to  suppress  this 
fact,  especially  were  we  to  deny  it, 
lest  it  should  reflect  some  dishonor 
upon  religion,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  the  very  crime  which  we  con- 
demn. The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  if  written  as  it  has  actually 
passed  under  the  eye  of  Omnis- 
cience, would  probably  reveal  moral 
obliquities  in  good  men,  that  would 
overwhelm  us  with  astonishment  and 
shame  ;  yet  it  should  be  added  to 
the  honor  of  Christianity,  that  she 
extends  no  countenance  to  this  wick- 
edness of  her  professors.  It  is  the 
dishonor  of  human  nature,  not  of  re- 
ligion, that  even  the  renewing  grace 
of  God  ^oes  not  at  once  raise  man- 
kind to  a  state  of  immaculate  purity. 
We  know  of  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  particular  obliquity 
of  which  we  speak,  but  to  suppose 
there  is  still  lurking  in  the  Protestant 
church  that  most  corrupt  principle, 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
This  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  peculiar  corruption  of 
the  church  of  Rome;  yet  Protest- 
ants are  certainly  sadly  infected  by 
it  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  Good  men  are  easily 
drawn,  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  into 
approbation  of  what  seems  to  them 


the  most  efficient  means.  A  meas- 
ure of  seeming  utility,  thouffb  un- 
lawful, is  seldom  regarded  with  un- 
mingled  disapprobation.  It  was,  we 
may  charitably  suppose,  under  this 
blinding  influence,  that  good  men  in 
the  early  age  of  Christianity,  fabri- 
cated epistles  and  memoirs  in  the 
names  of  apostles  and  saints,  and 
published  them  to  the  world  as  gen- 
uine works.  Their  object  was  to 
check  the  spread  of  heresy;  and 
to  do  so  great  a  good  by  what  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  a  harmless 
artifice,  occasioned  them,  proba- 
bly, no  very  painful  compunctions. 
The  same  perversion  of  the  mor- 
al sense  has  left  its  mark  upon  most 
of  the  controversial  writings  of  the 
church.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  seek 
to  carry  our  points  by  the  forgery 
of  books,  for  this  in  our  day  is  im- 
practicable; but  we  have  not  dis- 
carded all  artifice,  all  misrepresen- 
tation, all  false  issues,  all  dishonest 
argumentation.  Nor  are  we  entire- 
ly above  the  use  of  ridicule,  aiid 
even  of  vituperation,  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  our  good  work. 
What  a  severe  reproof  do  these  the- 
ological wars  deserve !  What  a  dif- 
ferent manner  of  controversy  is  in- 
culcated in  the  Scriptures !  The 
passage  just  cited,  it  is  true,  can  be 
applied  only  in  the  way  of  accom- 
modation to  the  controversies  of 
which  we  are  treating.  It  has  pri* 
mary  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  Timothy  was  to  meet  the  op- 
position of  unbelievers ;  but  there  is 
the  same  reason,  and  even  a  stronger 
reason  why  this  conciliatory  manner 
should  be  observed  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  church.  The  work 
to  be  done-^the  giving  of  instruction 
— is  the  same  in  boih  cases.  The 
end  to  be  accomplished,  so  far  as 
the  opposer  himself  is  concerned,  is 
the  same ;  but  in  religious  contro- 
versy there  is  this  further  object  to 
be  gained,  which  indeed  is  the  psur- 
amount  object,  the  conviction  of  the 
community  before  which  the  discus- 
sion is  brought    That  Boanner  of 
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controversy  which  is  best  fitted  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  views  of  our 
immediate  antagonist,  and  secure  a 
recantation  of  his  errors,  is  the  most 
likely  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  other  minds.  We  are  aware 
that  the  conversion  of  a  controver- 
sial writer  is  not  ordinarily  to  be 
expected;  certainly  not  his  public 
recantation.  When  this  can  be  ef- 
fected, it  is  the  highest  possible  tes- 
timony to  the  force  of  truth ;  and  it 
insures  the  completest  success  to  the 
victorious  party.  And  this  achiev- 
roent  would  not  be  so  rare  if  the 
controversies  of  the  church  were 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  apos- 
tolic injunction :  ^*  In  meekness  in- 
structing.'* To  instruct  is  to  set  the 
truth  before  the  mind  undiminished, 
unexaggerated,  undistorted,  uncol- 
ored  ;  and  to  do  this  patiently,  gen- 
tly, in  words  that  appease  wrath, 
disarm  prejudice  and  win  regard,  is 
to  instruct  with  meekness.  The 
manner  of  the  controvertist,  the 
Apostle  insists,  should  be  entirely 
respectful  toward  his  opponents; 
not  arrogant,  not  overbearing,  not 
acrimonious,  but  calm,  gentle  and 
courteous;  free  from  every  thing 
calculated  to  irritate,  and  rich  in 
whatever  is  fitted  to  disarm  preju- 
dice and  attract  approbation.  He 
should  endeavor  to  make  his  argu- 
ment strong,  that  it  may  be  convinc- 
ing ;  and  conviction  can  not  fail  to 
five  pain  wherever  it  is  unwelcome, 
or  this  he  is  not  responsible.  It  is 
the  wanton  wounding  of  his  oppo- 
nent's sensibilities  by  bad  manners, 
or  ofiending  his  sense  of  justice  by 
misrepresentation,  which  the  law  of 
Christ  forbids. 

But  this  law  has  a  deeper  appli- 
cation. Like  all  other  divine  laws, 
it  lays  its  hand  on  the  heart ;  it  re- 
quires the  controvertist  to  answer  in 
character  to  the  outward  conduct 
which  is  demanded  of  hi  m.  The  evils 
of  controversy  spring  for  the  most  part 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  controvertist. 
The  radical  fault  is  that  he  enters  on 
l^is  work,  not  as  a  Christian,  with  tru* 


ly  Christian  afiections,  nootives  and 
purposes ;  not  impelled  by  a  simple 
Jove  of  truth,  but  by  pride,  envy, 
and  malice;  not  overflowing  with 
compassion  for  errorists,  but  burning 
with  wrath  against  them.  This  is  the 
common  spirit  of  controversy,  even 
if  it  is  often  begun  and  conducted  in 
a  better  temper.  The  polemic  leaves 
his  Christian  character  behind  him 
when  he  enters  the  lists ;  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  he  finds  it  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  conflict.  He  fights 
the  whole  battle  in  an  implacable, 
unmerciful  spirit;  rejoicing  in  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicts ;  and  car- 
ing more  for  his  own  reputation  as 
a  combatant,  than  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  Inflamed  with  such  pas- 
sions, it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
meets  resisuince.  The  wrath  which 
burns  in  his  own  bosom,  he  excites 
in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist.  Re- 
strained, it  may  be,  by  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  from  vulgar  abuse, 
he  still  betrays  the  bitter  enmity  of 
his  heart ;  the  repellency  of  which 
drives  him  and  his  antagonist  farther 
asunder,  and  more  hopelessly,  with 
every  blow  that  is  struck.  The 
parties  may  be  unable  to  convict 
each  other  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, but  they  can  not  mistake 
each  other's  spirit ;  and  so  lose  their 
confidence  in  each  other's  Christian 
character.  And  with  this  spirit,  the 
tendency  to  unfair  argumentation 
and  to  incivilities  of  Protean  shape, 
is  generally  too  strong  to  be  resist- 
ed. How  contrary  all  this  is  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  is  manifest  from  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  as  well  as 
from  the  example  of  the  Master 
himself.  ^^The  servant  of  the 
Lord,"  he  tells  us,  ^^  must  not  strive, 
but  be  gentle  to  all  men,  apt  to 
teach,  patient ;  in  meekness  instruct- 
ing." Gentleness,  patience,  and 
meekness,  are  qualities  of  a  true 
Christian  mind,  never  found  con- 
joined at  the  same  time,  with  pride, 
bitterness  and  wrath. 

What  the  Bible  thus  teaches  us 
is  the  law  of  controversy,  requiring 
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of  the  disputant  the  spirit  of  love  that 
reigned  in  his  divine  Master,  and  a 
manner  corresponding  with  it,  may 
also  be  learned  from  its  manifest 
adaptation  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 
The  controvertisl  seeks  to  convince 
his  opponent,  or  at  least  to  refute 
his  errors  to  the  conviction  of  those 
who  witness  the  debate.  He  con- 
siders himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  he  wishes  to  produce  the 
same  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
others.  The  prejudices  of  his  an- 
tagonist he  may  possibly  despair  of 
overcoming;  but  he  is  especially 
anxious  to  carry  the  more  import- 
ant point  of  convincing  the  commu- 
nity. These  objects  can  be  gain- 
ed only  by  appropriate  means ;  by 
argument  and  ornament  adapted  to 
convince  and  conciliate.  Calumny 
and  misrepresentation  tend  rather 
to  confirm  the  previous  impressions 
of  an  opponent,  than  to  convince 
him  of  his  errors ;  and  the  effect 
upon  others  is  no  better.  We  begin 
at  once  to  suspect  the  goodness  of  a 
cause  which  we  discover  to  be  de- 
fended by  unfair  and  dishonorable 
arts.  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  truth 
who  attempts  to  promote  it  by  bad 
manners;  he  is  its  worst  enemy 
who  would  defend  it  by  deceit.  The 
best  policy  is  to  aim  directly  at  the 
conviction  of  our  readers,  not  at  the 
confusion  of  our  antagonist;  and 
while  we  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
bis  opinions,  we  should  endeavor  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  to  relieve  them 
from  the  embarrassment  of  defeat 
by  our  courteous  bearing.  Gener- 
osity to  a  conquered  enemy  always 
inspires  respect  for  the  conqueror. 
We  need  not  therefore  fear  that  the 
cause  of  truth  will  be  made  to  suf- 
fer by  civility  to  the  errorist.  If 
we  would  disarm  him  and  accom- 
plish the  easiest  victory,  we  must 
spare  him  the  mortification,  and  our- 
selves the  degradation,  of  an  insult. 
Our  strength  lies  in  the  weight  of 
our  arguments — ip  the  force  of  rea- 
son— not  in  our  power  of  satire ;  not 


in  the  vivacity  and  keenness  of  our 
wit.  To  hold  our  adversary  up  to  the 
public  gaze  in  any  false  light,  awak- 
ens in  him  and  his  supporters  a 
sense  of  injustice;  to  ihake  him 
smart  under  the  lash  of  sarcasm, 
provokes  a  spirit  of  retaliation  ia 
him,  and  awakens  sympathy  for  him 
in  the  community.  Whoever  re- 
sorts to  such  devices  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory, is  sure  to  sufler  with  a  discern- 
ing public.  Not  only  will  he  fail  to 
gam  a  brother  in  the  person  of  his 
antagonist,  he  will  be  likely,  instead 
of  refuting  his  errors  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  to  raise  up  a  party  to 
support  him.  It  is  a  pity  if  he  is 
set  for  the  defense  of  the  truth,  for 
it  will  surely  suffer  in  his  hands. 
These  words  of  the  Apostle,  "in 
meekness  instructing  them  that  op- 
pose themselves,  if  God  peradven- 
ture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth^^ — are 
an  inspired  testimony  to  the  preem- 
inent adaptation  of  a  generous  and 
urbane  manner  to  accomplish  the 
true  ends  of  controversy. 

These  ends  are  lost  sight  of  by 
many  controversial  writers.  They 
seem  to  regard  their  opponents,  not 
as  rational  beings  involved  in  error 
from  which  it  is  a  virtue  to  recover 
them,  but  as  criminals  who  deserve 
to  be  publicly  immolated  as  a  warn- 
ing to  other  errorists.  They  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  ev- 
ery dissentient  from  the  received 
faith,  pursuing  him  as  an  outlaw 
whom  it  would  be  a  crime  to  spare ; 
hoping,  if  they  can  not  crush  him 
into  conformity,  at  least  to  intimi- 
date others  by  the  violence  of  their 
assault  They  design  to  suppress 
error  by  intimidation  ;  and  in  effect 
warn  every  one  who  has  a  new 
thought  struggling  for  utterance,  to 
bury  it  in  his  own  bosom,  on  pain  of 
being  held  up  to  public  reprobation 
as  a  pestilent  heretic.  This  attempt 
to  stifle  free  inquiry,  by  establishing 
a  reign  of  terror  over  the  mind,  ef- 
fectually prevents  many  men  of 
acute  sensibilities  from  publishing 
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views  which  might  eolighten  the 
world.  Fair  criticism  they  would 
welcome ;  but  observation  if  not  ex* 
perience  has  taught  them,  that  their 
Tiews  will  not  be  met  with  a  court- 
eous and  simply  argumentative  re- 
view, refuting  what  is  erroneous, 
and  confirming  what  is  true ;  a  re* 
view  in  the  justice  of  which  they 
must  themselves  acquiesce  even  if 
it  should  be  unfavorable  ;  but  they 
have  been  taught  to  expect,  that 
they  must  defend  their  opinions,  if 
they  dare  utter  them,  not  against 
misapprehension  only,  but  against 
misrepresentation,  obloquy  and  defa- 
mation ;  that  they  must  suffer  for 
the  bare  act  of  presuming  to  differ 
from  the  received  opinions.  They 
therefore  prudently  lock  up  their 
thoughts,  to  be  published,  if  ever, 
after  they  have  found  the  repose  of 
the  grave,  leaving  to  posterity  the 
benefit  of  what  should  have  blessed 
their  own  age.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted uot  solely  because  the  truth  is 
suppressed,  but  because  error  is 
thereby  driven  into  concealment, 
where  it  can  not  be  easily  met  and 
vanquished.  Darkness  is  the  natu- 
ral element  of  error.  It  makes  its 
way  by  stealth.  It  can  not  bear  the 
light  of  discussion.  Truth  always 
triumphs  in  the  open  field.  A  man 
can  hardly  recover  himself  from  er- 
rors which  he  cherishes  in  secret. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  declare 
them  openly,  that  they  may  be  re- 
futed ;  not  merely  banished  from  his 
own  mind,  but  from  others,  and  de- 
prived of  all  chance  of  spreading  in 
the  world.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
regard  the  effect  of  intimidation  on 
the  lover  of  truth  who  has  ideas  of 
great  value  concealed  in  his  breast,  or 
on  the  errorist  who  clings  the  more 
hopelessly  to  his  delusions,  it  is  plain 
that  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  the  cause 
of  truth  by  this  manner  of  controver- 
sy ;  or  rather,  as  we  should  say,  by 
this  suppression  of  free  inquiry. 

It  would  do  us  injustice  if  any 
^M>uld  infer  from  our  remarks,  that 
we  wohUI  sacrifice  the  truth  to  good 


manners;  that  we  put  the  gentle- 
man, in  our  esteem,  above  the  faith- 
ful advocate  of  truth.  We  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  offend  than  to  be 
false ;  and  that  if  offense  is  taken  at 
the  truth,  not  at  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting it,  the  fault  is  that  of  the 
offended  party,  not  of  the  offender. 
We  believe  there  is  a  way  of  assert* 
ing  truth  in  the  fullest,  clearest, 
strongest  terms ;  and  of  defending 
it  against  all  perversion  ;  without  the 
least  taint  of  bitterness,  without  un- 
fairness, without  offensive  personal^ 
ities,  without  incivility  to  the  other 
party.  The  character  of  a  gentle- 
man need  not  be  laid  aside  by  the 
Christian  controvertist,  but  must  ne- 
cessarily be  maintained  by  him  as 
a  part  of  his  panoply,  if  he  would 
do  his  work  well. 

It  would  be  equally  a  mistake  if 
any  should  suppose  that  we  disap- 
prove of  all  severity.  Nothing  is 
more  severe  to  errorists  than  the 
truth.  There  is  a  strong  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  holding  an  oppo- 
nent up  to  ridicule  with  malice  pre- 
pense, and  showing  by  the  clear 
light  of  argument  that  his  opinions 
are  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  show  the  falsity  of 
his  opinions,  not  to  expose  him  to 
contempt ;  and  then  if  with  the  evi- 
dence of  their  falsity  comes  out  their 
ridiculousness,  it  should  be  no  grat- 
ification to  us,  that  it  is  pain  to  him. 
With  Paul,  we  should  rejoice,  not 
that  he  was  made  sorrowful,  but,  if 
it  should  be  so,  that  he  sorrowed  to 
repentance.  In  one  word,  in  going 
into  controversy,  we  should  carry 
with  us  the  Christian  spirit ;  giving 
ourselves  to  prayer,  remembering 
how  much  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  exposes  us  to  irritation  of  tem- 
per; studying  to  understand  the 
whole  matter  at  issue  ;  to  divest  our- 
selves of  prejudice  and  party  spirit ; 
to  impress  our  opponent  and  all  ob- 
servers with  a  conviction  of  our  hon- 
esty, candor  and  love  of  truth  ;  en- 
deavoring prayerfully  to  mainUiin 
toward  him  a  spirit  of  love,  in  spite 
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of  every  provooatioD.  No  one  whom 
we  think  to  be  unworthy  of  such 
consideration  should  be  accepted  by 
us  as  an  antagonist. 

it  would  be  a  stranger  misappre- 
hension still,  if  any  one  should  sup* 
pose  that  we  are  blind  to  our  own 
sins  in  controversy.  The  New  £ng- 
laoder  has  aimed  to  be  true  to  the 
principles  here  asserted.  We  have 
in  a  few  instances  been  provoked 
by  insults  and  puerilities,  arrogance 
and  weakness,  not  into  any  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  but  into  the  infliction 
of  condign  punishment  on  the  of- 
fender, which,  instead  of  bringing 
him  to  repentance,  awakened  com- 
passion for  him  in  the  community. 
We  think  our  ill  success'  in  these 
transgressions  of  the  outward  law  of 
controversy,  should  not  only  effect 
a  reformation  in  us,  but  impress 
others  with  a  love  of  the  better  way. 

With  these  few  ezceptiops,  we, 
as  critics,  have  always  maintained 
a  courteous  bearing  toward  those 
whose  opinions  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  du^  to  oppose.  This  we  are 
happy  to  believe  is  the  estimation  in 
which  we  are  held  by  all  our  read- 
ers, without  as  well  as  within  the 
pale  of  our  own  communion.  We 
recollect  but  one  instance  in  which 
a  contrary  testimony  has  been  given 
(see  Church  Review,  Vol.1,  p.  83); 
and  that  is  from  an  author  who  had 
been  irritated  by  a  heavy  blow  upon 
the  reputation  of  his  favorite  work, 
and  who  we  suspect  has  read  those 
articles  only  in  the  New  Englander, 
which  were  particularly  severe  be- 
cause particularly  just,  against  the 
errors  of  a  party  in  his  own  com- 
munion. Whoever  thinks  unfavor- 
ably of  our  course,  we  hope  will 
consent  to  an  oblivion  of  past  of- 
fenses, if  we  should  succeed  in  re- 
deeming the  pledge  virtually  given 
in  this  article. 

We  have  brought  this  subject  be- 
fore our  readers,  in  full  view  of  the 
demand  yet  to  be  made  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  spirit  of  allegiance  to  the 
Christian  law  of  controversy. 


In  DO  previous  age  has  the  ten- 
dency to  unanimity  on  all  great 
questions  been  so  strong.  We  now 
have  the  promise  after  ages  of  dis- 
sent and  discord,  of  something  like 
harmony  in  regard  to  political  sci- 
ence, in  regard  to  ethics,  and  even 
in  regard  to  theology.  The  rapid 
diffusion  of  thought  from  mind  to 
mind,  from  continent  to  continent, 
is  beginning  to  yield  its  fruit  in  the 
production  of  a  common  faith.  Still 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  of  all  good  men. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  controversies 
still  lives  in  the  sects.  They  are 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  discuss 
any  question  at  issue  between  them 
with  gentleness,  patience  and  meek- 
ness. A  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  which  never  wanton- 
ly offends ;  a  guileless  spirit  which 
never  perverts  the  truth,  needs  to  be 
breathed  into  the  church  universal. 
This  will  inspire  mutual  confidence 
by  deserving  it,  and  harmonize  opin- 
ions by  disarming  prejudice. 

But  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
suppose  that  the  questions  which 
have  hitherto  divided  the  Christian 
world,  beinff  settled,  will  be  rested 
in  as  the  end  of  controversy.  Many 
of  these  questions  wo  predict,  will 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  too  trifling  to  oc- 
cupy the  cares  of  the  church  amid 
the  differences  of  the  future.  We 
have  fallen  upon  the  times  foretold 
in  the  Bible,  when  many  shall  ^^  run 
to  and  fro" — when  truth  as  well  as 
error  shall  be  questioned  and  sub- 
jected to  every  possible  test — shak- 
ing all  things  that  the  things  which 
can  not  be  shaken  may  remain.  In 
this  conflict  the  hearts  of  many  will 
faint  within  them.  Sustained  by  no 
strong  reliance  on  the  power  of 
truth  and  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
they  will  see  with  consternation  the 
demolition  of  old  party  lines,  and 
cry  out  in  terror,  "  if  the  founda- 
tions be  destroyed,  what  shall  the 
righteous  do?"  The  foundations 
will  not  be  destroyed.  They  are 
they  that  will  remain  because  they 
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can  oot  be  shaken.  It  is  a  calm 
assurance  of  this  security  which  we 
hope  may  possess  the  breasts  of  all 
parties  to  the  theological  controver- 
sies of  the  future.  This  calm  as- 
surance will  allay  all  painful  excite- 
ment of  the  public  mind,  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  novel  opinions.  It 
will  insure  to  those  opinions  a  fair 
discussion,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth 
a  conclusive  determination  of  them. 
Every  error  which  does  not  carry 


its  own  denial  on  its  face,  will  be 
refuted  by  argument,  and  not  blown 
into  importance  by  the  persecution 
of  its  advocates.  The  friends  of 
truth,  being  calm  in  the  conviction 
of  their  strength,  will  no  longer  be 
tempted  to  defend  their  positions 
against  the  errorist  by  unlawfbi 
weapons.  How  desirable  this  as- 
surance is  for  the  peace  of  the 
churches  in  the  coming  conflicts,  we 
need  not  say. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  JURISPRUDENCE 
TO  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BACONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Lord  Bacon  deserves  the  epi- 
thet, "  many-sided,'^  among  phi- 
losophers, as  Shakespeare  does 
among  poets.  Not  that  he  advances 
at  one  time,  an  opinion  of  Epicurus, 
then  another  of*  Plato,  and  again  a 
third  of  Zeno ;  but  that  the  partisans 
of  each  sect  in  4)hilosophy  claim  the 
same  statements,  and  assert  that  the 
spirit  of  bis  philosophy  is  derived 
from  their  own.  Nor  is  he  simply 
a  philosopher,  as  the  term  has  been 
commonly  defined  ;  a  cosmopolite, 
an  original,  a  man  of  business ;  one 
finds  it  hard  to  decide  whether  he 
has  all  the  '^  idols,"  or  none.  No 
system  of  philosophical  criticism 
ranks  him  high  enough  to  justify  at 
all  the  impression,  which  every  stu- 
dent of  him  has  of  his  greatness. 
We  shall  have  to  make  a  new  one, 
on  purpose  for  him,  as  the  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  have  for  the  '^  myriad- 
minded'^  poet.  Meanwhile  some- 
thing may  be  said  from  the  lawyer's 
side,  or  corner.  And  first,  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, in  producing  that  ^^  spirit  of 
the  age,"  of  which  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  the  expression. 

The  Protestant  Reformation — that 
first  turbulent  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  reason,  and  the  worth 
of  man ;  the  gift  of  soul  to  the 


masses ;  the  concurrent  rise  of  the 
lower  classes,  forcing  the  common 
wants  of  man  upon  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  and  infinitely  increasing 
the  practical  power  of  the  race ;  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  the 
passage  to  India,  opening  a  boundless  ^ 
field  of  labor  for  these  new  powers ; 
directing  immense  energies  to  com- 
merce; forming  new  connections; 
and  modifying  the  manners,  indus- 
try, and  government  of  the  world — 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  from  speculation  to  action. 
The  immense  interests  thus  origina- 
ted, claimed  for  their  management 
the  highest  exertion  of  a  high  order 
of  intellect ;  the  necessary  efifect  of 
this  application  of  intellect  to  prac- 
tical afiTairs,  was  to  produce  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  such  afiTairs,  and 
a  continual  improvement  of  these 
rules ;  while  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, recording  every  thing,  and  pub- 
lishing every  thing,  would  induce 
the  writing  and  systematizing  of 
them,  and  so  necessarily  lead  to  a 
philosophy  of  action  and  of  progress. 
The  study  «of  jurisprudence  was 
among  the  causes,  which  contributed 
most  to  urge  the  advance,  and  shape 
the  course,  of  all  these  events.  The 
Roman  law  is  a  science  nearly  cor- 
reeponding  to  the  BaconiaQ  nnodel* 
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A  few  political  principlet  lie  at  the 
ibundation  of  it ;  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  particular  cases, 
according  to  the  laws  of  justice  and 
morality,  constitutes  the  civil  oode. 
In  digesting  this  code,  the  lawyers 
must  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
of  our  common  law,  where,  as  in  the 
■atural  sciences,  new  rules  are  not 
originated  and  promulgated  by  ab* 
solute  authority ;  but  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  there  is  a  legal  right, 
or  body  of  unwritten  laws  existing, 
prior  to  their  delivery  and  formal 
adoption  in  the  courts;  and  a  de- 
cision determines,  not  what  the  law 
shall  be,  but  what  it  is.  Using  the 
language  of  science,  the  judges  may 
be  said  to  discover^  in  the  case  of 
new  precedents,  what  the  law  is,  just 
as,  in  investigating  natural  phe* 
nomena,  the  naturalist  discovers  nat* 
ural  laws ;  and  the  method  of  dis- 
covery is  the  same,  except  that  as 
men  are  not  so  sure  to  act  accord- 
ing to  law,  as  planets  are,  and  the 
attention  of  the  judges  is  directed 
chiefly  to  perturbations,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  more  comparative  re- 
liance upon  principles  before  estab- 
lished. The  tfuth  of  each  supposed 
discovery,  is  carefully  tested  by  ap- 
plying it  to  continual  causes ;  and, 
if  it  is  found  not  to  answer  the  ends 
of  justice,  it  is  decided  to  be  no  law. 

The  law,  then,  is  a  progressive 
science;  having,  for  its  md^  the 
benefit  of  man ;  for  its  meana^  the 
protection  of  his  rights  of  personal 
security,  liberty,  and  private  prop- 
erty ;  for  its  method^  the  continual 
establishing  of  new  principles,  by  an 
examination  and  comparison  of  facts 
and  principles  already  established ; 
for  its  tut  of  truths  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  business. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the 
extensive  and  diligent  study  of  such 
a  science  must  have«had  a  most 
beneficial  effect.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  it  became  very 
common,  and,  finally,  almost  univer- 
sal throughout  Europe.  The  con- 
queriog  barbariane,  and  the  cob» 


quered  Romans,  were  now  coales- 
cing into  new  bodies,  and  the  spirk 
of  these  laws  was  the  life  that  was 
breathed  into  roost  of  the  masses, 
shaping  them  into  oi^nic  wholes, 
making  them  stales. 

Thousands  flocked  to  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Italy  to  study  them.  All 
the  clergy  were  learned  in  them. 
The  enthusiasm  was  universal.  Al* 
bertus  Magnus  makes  the  blessed 
virgin  herself  a  civilian  and  a  can- 
onist. ^^  The  excellency  of  an  ad- 
vocate," he  says,  "lies  in  three 
things,  to  gain  a  desperate  cause, 
from  a  just  judge,  against  a  wily  ad- 
versary; but  the  blessed  virgin 
gained  a  favorable  judgment,  ^  Apud 
judicem  sapientissimum ;  dominuro 
contra  adversarium  callidisimum, 
diabolum,  in  nostra  causa  despe- 
rata.' " 

This  was  the  only  practical  learn- 
ing of  the  dark  ages.  The  subtle 
intellects,  which  would  weigh  the 
down  from  the  plumage  of  an  an- 
gePs  pinions,  maintained  their  rela- 
tions to  this  world  by  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law ;  and  these  same 
intellects,  which  we  sneer  at,  as  we 
see  them  dancing,  with  their  thou- 
sand spirits,  upon  a  needle's  point, 
should  acquire  a  portentous  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  a  money-loving 
age,  as  they  glide  through  the  stat- 
utes of  mortmain,  with  the  wealth  of 
half  a  kingdom  upon  their  backs. 
With  the  advance  of  the  race  ia 
practical  power,  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence became  more  extensive, 
and  more  intelligent ;  while  the 
other  learning  was  engrossed  in  the- 
ology and  dialectics,  in  law  alone 
was  found  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
moral  and  political  science.  The 
lawyers  led  the  way  in  commerce, 
education,  and  government;  and 
finally,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Bacon, 
of  philosophy. 

Upon  the  *16th  of  June,  1573,  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Francis  Bacon,  aged  1^ 
fiAh  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bscoo, 
Lord  Keeper,  a  diligent  ttid  i 
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ful  lawyer  and  statesman ;  and  Anne, 
kis  second  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  An- 
thony Cook,  eminent  for  her  attain- 
ments as  a  linguist  and  theologian ; 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  delec- 
table ladies  of  the  age. 

Master  Frank  was  an  excellent 
scholar ;  but,  though  he  learned  his 
tasks,  he  laughed  at  his  teachers. 
Colleges,  always  conservative,  were 
then  in  a  dotage,  mumbling  the  wise 
words  of  by-gone  centuries;  con* 
serving  the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  whole  mind  of  that  young 
scholar  was  alive  with  the  spirit  of 
the  living  present ;  his  heart  had  al- 
ready swelled  with  ambition  at  sweet 
words  of  compliment  from  Eliza- 
beth ;  tales  of  navigators  to  new  and 
brave  worlds,  at  the  setting  and  the 
rising  sun,  had  doubtless  kindled  his 
imagination  ;  the  unspeakable  aspi- 
rations and  hopes  of  young  genius, 
pregnant  with  noble  conceptions  and 
vast  designs,  were  stirring  vigor- ^ 
ously  within  him  ;  gorgeous  visions, 
as  of  a  new  Atlantis,  rolled  before 
his  mind  like  the  moving  mass  of 
ocean,  and  a  voice  was  in  his  soul, 
crying,  onward ;  as  if  the  billows 
spoke,  as  they  marched  on,  and  the 
winds  sung  it,  as  they  swept  on — 
onward  !  ever  onward  !  He  took 
up  the  word,  and  it  was  the  life  of  a 
new  philosophy.  Theologians  were 
still  preaching  the  intellectual  de- 
pravity, and  perpetual  deterioration 
of  the  race;  philosophers  were 
teaching  a  corresponding  lesson ; 
they  looked  back  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  saw  themselves  to  be  but 
faint  reflections  of  those  great  lights 
of  science.  The  pigmy  present  de- 
spaired before  the  giant  past,  or 
strutted  behind  it,  ^^  non  passibus 
squis,"  in  humble  imitation. 

The  learned  professors  of  law 
alone  had  already  vindicated  the  dig- 
nity of  the  present,  and  expressed  a 
most  assured  foresight  of  the  coming 
progress  of  the  race.  "  Neither," 
says  one  of  them,  ^  were  the  an- 
cients giants,  nor jare  we  dwarfs,  but 
all  men. of  the  same  standard  ;  and 
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we  the  taller  of  the  two,  by  adding 
their  height  to  our  own.'^  It  was 
from  these,  then,  already  made  fa- 
miliar to  him  by  his  father  and  his 
uncle  at  home,  that  Bacon  was  im- 
bued, thus  early,  with  the  progress- 
ive spirit. 

It  was  from  the  same  source,  that 
he  derived  his  sentiment  of  tolera- 
tion. Indifference  seems,  some- 
times, to  have  done  more  to  estab- 
lish truth,  than  the  love  of  truth  it- 
self ;  as  Rousseau  says,  the  atheists 
of  the  French  Revolution,  laid  down 
the  purest  and  highest  morality  the 
world  had  known,  because  they  con- 
sidered it  a  mere  matter  of  specula- 
tion, in  which  they  had  no  personal 
concern.  It  has  been  eminently  so 
with  this  matter  of  toleration.  Pa- 
pists and  Protestapts  were  then  al- 
ternately murdering  each  other; 
schools  in  philosophy  were  wrang- 
ling with  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  shrewd  old  lawyers  at  the  head 
of  the  English  government,  who,  to 
say  truth,  cared  little  about  religion 
or  philosophy,  taught  and  acted  up- 
on the  principles  of  toleration,  as 
far  as  their  own  safety  would  per- 
mit From  these.  Bacon  obtained, 
we  think,  that  spirit  which  had  al- 
ready, before  he  lefl  college,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  led  him  to  project  a 
reform  in  philosophy,  which  should 
make  it  progressive  and  comprehen- 
sive; the  spirit  of  progress  and  tol- 
eration. 

By  this  time,  Bacon  had  probably 
arrived  at  a  conception,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  that  end  of  philosophy, 
which  he  so  eloquently  set  forth  in 
his  later  life ;  the  use  and  comfort 
of  man. 

The  distinction  between  his  and 
the  former  philosophies,  will  be  most 
distinctly  seen  by  speaking  of  the 
end  and  means  together.  The  an- 
cients had  proposed  various  ends  for 
man,  as  pleasure,  contentment,  ac* 
lion — but  so  far  as  they  proposed  to 
do  any  thing  for  these  ends,  it  was 
by  direct  education.  The  Epicurean 
made  men  happy,  by  teaching  them 
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the  precepts  of  Epicurus.  The  Sto* 
ibs  made  men  yirtuous,  by  teaching 
them  the  precepts  of  Zeno ; — their 
systems  were  educative ;  their 
means,  the  development  of  philoso* 
phers.  Bacon  was  content  to  state 
his  end  as  the  good  of  man,  without 
troubling  himself  to  discuss  the  su- 
preme good.  He  evidently  had  in 
mind  the  legal  goods  of  a  thriving 
citizen  in  a  well  ordered  state,  the 
virtuous  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  ;  but  he  objected  to  no 
kind  of  good,  except  that  abstract 
good,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
His  meaps  of  attaining  this  end,  was 
the  increase  of  useful  knowledge 
and  useful  inventions.  He  consid- 
ered these  as  a  sort  of  hoarded  hap- 
piness. If  they  did  not  render  the 
inventors  happy,  they  would  some- 
time add  to  the  mass  of  human  hap- 
piness. They  were  happiness  solid- 
ified, subjected  to  weight  and  meas- 
ure, buying  and  selling.  If  Zeno  were 
to  look  around  one  of  our  factories, 
with  its  miracles  of  machinery,  and 
its  miserable  mannikins  of  men,  he 
would  cry  aloud  to  them  with  groans, 
*'get  more  soul!"  Bacon  would 
gaze  exultingly  upon  the  scene — 
"  toil  on  !  toil  on  !  every  new  fabric 
will  be  so  much  good  for  some  one, 
no  matter  whom  ;  so  many  yards  of 
happiness." 

The  first  advances  the  individual, 
but  keeps  the  race  stationary.  What 
need  of  additions  to  the  general 
stock  ?  That  which  educated  Aris- 
totle, will  certainly  educate  me. 

The  second  neglects  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  race ;  ^*  and  the  individ- 
ual withers,  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more."  The  Greek  leA  the 
school  of  Socrates  intent  upon  mold- 
ing himself  into  such  a  character  as 
his  teacher ;  our  ambition  is  to  dis- 
cover a  planet  or  a  new  and  useful 
bug,  or  to  invent  a  lightning  rod,  or 
«  safety  lamp,  or  at  least,  a  new  or- 
ganization of  society.  The  Stoic 
would  be  something ;  the  Baconian 
must  do  something.  Here  also  Ba- 
con shows  the  lawyer.     Theologi- 


ans have  always  held  the  Grecian 
end  and  means;  they  insist  upon 
one  supreme  good  ;  a  spiritual  state, 
in  comparison  with  which,  all  other 
good  is  evil,  all  other  attainment  ao 
idle,  that  he  who  has  reached  it  maj 
be  totally  depraved.  They  are  ed- 
ucators also,  and  look  for  God^e 
blessing  upon  the  direct  application 
of  truth  to  the  soul.  Bacon  trans- 
ferred the  ends  of  law  to  other  sci- 
ences. How  completely  these  ende 
engrossed  his  mind,  is  no  where 
more  distinctly  seen  than  in  his  con- 
stant and  bitter  charges  of  barren- 
ness against  the  old  philosophy ;  for 
surely  he  overlooked  its  aims,  when 
he  said  that  it  bore  no  fruit.  Fruit  I 
what  fruit  should  it  produce  ?  The 
groves  of  Academus  were  not  plant* 
ed  with  steam«ecigines,  or  lightning 
rods.  Men  gren^ihere.  Its  fruit  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  men  who  have 
matured  under  its  influences — and 
what  a  harvest !  Was  there  noth- 
ing ripe,  and  mellow,  and  juicy  m 
the  soul  of  Plato,  on  whose  infant 
blossom  the  honey-bees  alighted, 
and  no  seed  thoughts  in  the  core  of 
his  spirit  ?  Was  Aristotle  nothing, 
but  a  choke-pear  of  disputation  ?  n 
metaphysical  burr,  with  no  meat  in 
the  center  }  Was  not  Marcus  Au- 
relius  a  sound  and  wholesome  pR>- 
duct?  an  imperial  growth  worthy  of 
propagation  ?  Such  as  these  have 
been  the  fruits  of  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophy wherever  it  has  been  plant- 
ed ;  by  the  stately  palaces  of  the 
Medici ;  by  the  monasteries  of  (xer- 
many;  by  the  academic  halls  of 
England;  or,  beyond  the  currents 
of  Oceanus,  in  the  lone  wilds  of 
America.  Fruit  glorious  and  im- 
perishable! aid  and  comfort  also, 
through  all  tinAe,  to  universal  hu- 
manity I  The  method  of  Bacon, 
the  inductive  method,  though  it  had 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Aris- 
totle, has  been  generally  considered 
by  philosophers  the  chief  merit  of 
his  system.  But  the  legal  and  po* 
litical  commentators  seem  disposed 
to  pass  it  over  yery  slightly.     Mac« 
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auley,  for  example,  in  his  showy 
and  sophistical  review,  says  that 
''scarcely  any  person,  who  propos- 
ed to  himself  ihe  same  end  with 
Bacon,  could  fail  to  hit  upon  the  same 
means."  However  incorrect  this 
opinion  may  be,  it  shows  how  nearly 
akin  the  inductive  method  is  to  those 
pursued  in  the  law. 

But  Bacon  added  the  lawyer's 
test  of  truth  ;  its  working  well.  He 
wanted  no  truths  which  could  not 
produce  or  prophesy,  and  he  judged 
them  by  their  fruits.  Knowledge 
was  truth  to  him,  if  he  could  make 
nature  act,  or  foretell  her  courses  by 
it;  otherwise,  not, — a  test  always 
sure  to  give  the  clearest  ideas  of 
causes ;  but  excluding  all  other  re- 
lations, an  unerring  guide  to  truth  in 
physics,  where  only  truth  will  act ; 
but  in  civil  business,  where,  as  Ba- 
con himself  says,  ''  falsehood,  like 
an  alloy  in  coin  t>f  gold  and  silver, 
may  make  the  metal  work  the  bet- 
ter,'' it  is  but  a  slow  guide  to  purity 
or  truth.  It  consecrates  means  for 
the  sake  of  the  end. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  compre- 
hension, and  progress ;  of  its  end,  the 
good  of  man ;  of  its  means,  useful 
knowledge,  and  useful  inventions; 
of  its  method,  the  inductive  pro- 
cess ;  of  its  test  of  truth,  the  conse- 
quences of  it :  and  claimed  to  find, 
in  all  these,  traces  of  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  not  in  such  a  sense, 
that  any  good  lawyer  might  have 
written  the  Novum  Organum,  or  that 
a  better  lawyer  would  have  made 
a  better  philosophy.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  would,  doubtless,  have  made 
a  worse  one,  but  it  would  have  been 
more  like  Bacon's,  than  one  by  Lu- 
ther or  Erasmus.  It  is  in  tracing 
the  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
useful  arts  alone,  that  Baconianism 
seems  to  grow  up  naturally  ;  to  be 
the  *'  birth  of  time ;"  and  it  is  in 
these,  and  the  sciences  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  in  the  hands  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Montesquieu,  and  in  politi- 
cal economy  and  legislation,  that  the 


glory  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
consists.  It  has  no  direct,  legitimate 
claim,  to  those  sublime,  but,  in  Ba- 
con's sense,  barren  studies,  astron- 
omy and  geology ;  for,  in  conclu- 
sion, it  savors  of  the  faults,  as  well 
as  the  excellences,  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

They  may  be  summed  in  a  sen- 
tence. Bacon  did  not  love  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  and  he  denied  its  rela- 
tions to  God.  He  was  devout,  too, 
in  his  way ;  but  he  held  his  creed 
by  will,  and  not  by  reason  ;  he  de- 
lighted in  absurdities,  to  use,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  that  odd  reso- 
lution, learned  out  of  Tertultian— <- 
"  Credo,  quia  impossibile."  He  de- 
nied final  causes,  and  so  lef\  an  un^ 
spanned  abyss  between  man  and  bis 
God. 

In  the  infancy  of  science,  men 
believed  all  things  made  for  them ; 
to  give  them  food,  the  earth  was 
peopled ;  to  give  them  light,  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  were  created  ; 
God  works  for  them  alone.  Then 
a  science  of  utility  is  natural ;  but 
when  the  telescope  has  opened  the 
heavens,  depth  beyond  depth,  and 
the  microscope  has  revealed  its 
wondrous  and  countless  races,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
traced  back,  ages  upon  ages,  before 
man  was ;  he  sees,  with  humility, 
bis  true  relations  to  the  universe, 
afid  science,  expanding  with  his 
thought,  embraces  beauty,  right,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  utility. 

Lord  Bacon  clung  to  this  earthy 
and  the  old  theory  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  but  if  he  be  not  one  of  those 
sublimer  souls,  who  delight  to  be 
present  in  spirit  with  God,  when  of 
old  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  raise  the  voice  of 
praise,  with  the  morning  stars,  which 
sang  together,  or,  far  through  the 
infinite  realms  of  space,  to  go  sound- 
ing on,  sphere  beyond  sphere,  for- 
ever and  forever  ;  as  the  genius  of 
his  philosophy,  he  is  seen  moving 
among  the  crowds  of  men,  in  their 
niarts  of   business,  or    legislative 
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halls ;  with  trumpet*voice  praclaim- 
ing  the  worth,  and  the  high  destiny 
of  man ;  or,  nobler  and  diviner  still, 
in  the  low  and  lone  hut,  by  the 
flickering  light  of  poverty's  cold  Are, 
by  the  restless  bed  of  sickness; 
wherever  shivering  want  can  be 
warmed,  or  the   fevered  brow  be 


soothed,  he  is  seen  moving  with  a 
look  like  His,  ^^  who  pitied  men  ;*' 
touching  sad  hearts  to  tears  of  joy, 
and  wielding  the  elements  to  per« 
form  the  miracles  of  love. 

**  Shall  not  his  name  lead  all  the  real. 
Who  wisely  loved  his  fellow-men  T* 


REVIEW   OF   LONGFELLOW'S   "E  V  ANGELINE  ."• 


Thb  soft  Gallic  title,  "  Evange- 
line, a  Tale  of  Acadie,"  led  every 
one  who  looked  at  the  book  through 
the  medium  of  ^^  Excelsior,''  and 
those  spirited  translations,  so  indus- 
triously elaborated  from  the  other 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  into 
our  own,  to  cut  the  leaves  with  hasty 
fingers.  The  very  word,  Acadie, 
falling  upon  the  ear  with  a  dreamy 
cadence,  suggestive  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  flowery  meadows,  sylvan  re- 
treats and  bowers,  where  primeval 
nature  might  recline  and  hold  fa- 
miliar discourse  with  modern  pro- 
vincial life,  remote  from  the  hum  of 
the  city,  operated  as  a  kind  of  charm. 
Every  reader,  who  opened  the  book, 
was  predetermined  to  be  pleased. 
He  said  involuntarily  to  himself,  now 
I  will,  for  one  little  hour,  forget  the 
corn  laws,  the  tariff,  the  Oregon 
question,  the  Mexican  war,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  freedom,  and 
the  prospects  of  different  men  for 
the  next  presidential  canvass.  I 
will  go  back  to  the  days  that  Horace 
and  Akenside  loved  to  figure  to 
themselves.  I  will  spirit  myself 
away  from  the  steam-whistle,  and 
the  railwsy  station,  to  haunts  where 
Sidney  would  have  laid  aside  his 
sword  in  sweet  abandonment  to  the 
tones  of  his  favorite  lute.  I  will  take 
Shenstone  along  with  me,  and 
Burns,  and  Bloomfield.  In  short,  I 
will  have  a  holiday.     It  b  also  safe 

•  Evangeline,  by  Henry  Wadaworth 
Longfellow.  W.  D.  Ticknor  db  Co., 
BoMon. 


to  presume  that,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
usual meter  in  which  the  writer 
chose  to  present  his  subject,  almost 
every  reader  would  have  beea 
pleased  with  that  fanciful  little  pre- 
lude, uniting  the  murmurs  of  the 
forest- foliage  and  moss,  with  the 
wild,  though  not  more  varied,  re- 
sponses of  the  ^*  deep- voiced  neigh- 
boring ocean."  Nor  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Grand  Pre,  where  the  scene 
of  the  poem  is  laid,  in  any  way  cal- 
culated to  destroy  this  favorable  im- 
pression. It  is  at  once  lively  and 
minute.  You  have  a  picture  of  a 
sweet  agricultural  village,  reposing 
in  a  fruitful  valley,  with  orchards 
and  corn-fields,  stretching  away  to 
the  south  and  west ;  on  the  north,  a 
mountain,  crowned  with  venerable 
forests,  and  the  broad  ocean,  with 
promontory,  bay,  and  cavern,  lying 
like  a  vast  map  upon  the  eastern 
horizon.  Sea-mists,  like  armies  ia 
battle  array,  skirt  the  mountains  in 
the  distance.  The  distaff,  the  shut- 
tle, the  wheels  of  the  laborer's  wain 
returning  homeward,  the  song  of 
maidens  and  the  frolioksome,  unre- 
strained giee  of  children,  mingle 
their  various  notes  with  the  soothing 
influences  of  evening.  The  accus- 
tomed bell  breathes  its  tremulous 
tones  musical,  and  full  of  moral 
meaning,  over  this  little  world  of 
happy  homes.  It  is  true,  the  lan- 
guage is  rude  and  unpolished ;  but 
this  blemish  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
happy  grouping,  and  easy  drapery, 
of  the  poet's  images. 
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From  this  general  sketching  and 
landscape  painting,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  a  particular  description  of 
the  principal  personages,  who  are  to 
figure  in  the  poem.  It  was  one  of 
the  favorite  maxims  of  Horace,  that 
a  passage  of  true  poetry  has  a  cer- 
tain vigor  of  sentiment,  and  harmo- 
nic richness  of  tone,  which  can  not 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  transposing 
the  words,  or  even  by  translating 
them  into  plain  prose.  Let  us  ap- 
ply this  touchstone  to  the  following 
lines : 

'*  Somewhat  apart  fVom  the  village,  and  nearer 

the  basin  of  Minas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer 

of  Grand  Prd. 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres ;  and  with  him, 

directing  his  faoosehold, 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the 

pride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man 

of  seventv  winters ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  was 

covered  with  snow-flakes ; 
Wlute  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his 

cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak  leaves ; 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seven- 
teen summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes,  as  thebeny  that  grows 

on  the  thorn  by  the  way-side ; 
Black,  vet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath 

the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses ; 
Sweet  was  her  breath,  as  the  breath  of  kine 

that  feed  in  the  meadows, 
When,  in  the  harvest  heat,  she  bore  to  the 

reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale :  oh  !faxr  in  aooth 

vxu  the  maiden .'" 

Now,  under  the  application  of 
Horace's  rule,  if  we  render  these 
thirteen  lines  into  prose,  we  shall 
have  a  result  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing. Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the 
wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand  Prd, 
lived  on  his  goodly  acres,  and  the 
gentle  Evangeline,  his  child,  and  the 
pride  of  the  village,  lived  with  him, 
directing  his  household.  This  man 
of  seventy  winters  was  stalworth  and 
stately  in  form  ;  he  was  hearty  and 
hale ;  an  oak  that  is  covered  with 
snow-flakes  ;  his  locks  were  as  white 
as  snow,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as 
oak  leaves.  That  maiden  of  seven- 
teen summers  was  fair  to  behold ; 
her  eyes  were  black  as  the  berry 
that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  way- 
side; black,  yet  how  sofUy  they 


gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  her  tresses.  Her  breath  was 
sweet  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed 
in  the  meadows.  Now,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  transpose  this  passage 
in  any  way  that  will  render  it  more 
prosaic  and  common-place,  than  it 
appears  in  the  book.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  the  picture  of  Bene- 
dict Bellefontaine,  a  farmer,  who 
(strange  to  say)  lived  on  his  own 
farm ;  who  had  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  his  household  affairs  over 
to  his  daughter.  In  the  very  poet- 
ical and  classical  words  of  the  au- 
thor, he  was  a  "  hearty,  hale"  old 
man,  about  seventy  years  old — an 
oak,  covered  with  snow-flakes,  says 
the  poet — a  metaphor,  which  cer- 
tainly has  the  merit  of  originality  to 
recommend  it.  But  fearing,  lest  his 
readers  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proportions  and  proper  disposition 
of  its  parts,  he  tells  them  that  the 
snow  is  meant  to  represent  the  locks 
of  the  old  man,  and  that  the  foliage 
of  the  oak  is  meant  to  shadow 
forth  the  color  of  his  cheeks.  This 
guarded  explanation  puts  one  in 
mind  of  the  amusing  dialogue  be- 
tween Snug  and  Bottom,  in  ^^  Mid- 
summer NightVDream.'* 

Snug,  ^'  You  can  never  bring  in 
a  wall — what  say  you,  Bottom  ?" 

Bottom,  ^'Some  man  or  other 
must  present  wall,  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  or  some  lome,  or  some 
rough  cast  about  him,  to  signify 
wall.  Or  let  him  hold  his  fingers 
thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  whisper." 

But  poor  Evangeline,  her  worst 
enemy,  could  not  have  treated  her 
with  more  unnatural  severity  than 
the  poet,  who  called  her  into  being. 
She  is  just  seventeen  years  old — 
(such  darlings  of  the  imagination  are 
always  just  seventeen) — with  a  pair 
of  eyes,  that  look  for  all  the  world 
like  a  couple  of  blackberries,  that 
grow  on  a  thorn  (probably  the  au- 
thor thought  the  word  blackberry 
bush  unpoetical)  by  the  way-side. 
Lest  there  should  be  some  misunder* 
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■tftnding,  and  you  should  iofer  that 
she  bad  a  small  piercing  black  eye, 
too  black  to  express  subdued  senti- 
ment,  and  languishing  love — en  eye, 
which  poets,  of  all  ages,  have  ab* 
horred — he  informs  you,  in  the  next 
verse,  that  their  too  piercing  ray  is 
toAened,  in  some  degree,  beneath 
the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses.  As 
respects  that  other  qualification  of 
his  heroine,  had  Mr.  Longfellow 
been  any  thing  more  than  a  theoret* 
ical  Acadian  farmer,  he  must  have 
known  that,  let  his  kine  feed  in 
meadows,  or  where  they  may,  he 
was,  by  this  comparison,  not  only 
ofier'mg  an  insult  of  the  grossest 
kind  to  Evangeline,  but  offending 
the  taste  of  every  reader,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  peculiarities  of 
those  horned  animals  of  whom  the 
poet  seems  so  caressingly  fond. 

Passing  by  the  bee-hives  and 
^  the  old  moss-covered  bucket,^'  with 
its  bewitching  adjunct  of  ^*  a  water- 
ing-trough for  horses,''  we  come  to 
the  barns  and  barn-yard,  where  let 
us  linger  with  the  poet  awhile,  in 
rapt  and  hallowed  musings.  Behold 
the  farming  utensils  of  all  sorts,  fVom 
the  wain,  the  plow  and  harrow, 
newly  purchased,  down  to  the  wast- 
ed relics  of  many  a  predecessor  in 
all  the  stages  of  dissolution.  And 
there,  walking  in  aristocratic  pride, 
the  swollen  turkey  and  the  cock, 
whom,  ^^surroimded  by  his  se- 
raglio,'' in  spite  of  poor  morbid  Beat- 
tie's  appellation  of  '*  fell  chanti- 
cleer," our  enamored  bard  could 
almost  embrace.  Those  barns  must 
have  been  a  sight  to  be  sure,  to  feast 
a  poet's  eye,  a  village  of  them,  says 
the  chronicler,  with  dove-cotes  and 
com-lofls,  (with  stair-cases  leading 
to  them,)  and  every  barn,  so  filled 
with  hay  as  to  be  bursting,  like  a 
ripe  canteleup,  in  the  sun.  Surely, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  sta- 
bles and  outbuildings,  nay,  Paris  it- 
self, must  have  been  insignificant  in 
the  comparison ;  and,  to  finish  the 
picture,  while  they  delight  the  ear, 
behold  and  listen  to  a  multitude  of 


weathercocks,  which  are  said  to  be 
without  number,  ^^  rattling  and  sing- 
ing incessantly  of  mutation."  The 
music  of  the  spheres  must  have  beea 
quite  old-fashioned  and  monotonous, 
if  heard  in  contrast  with  this  sublime 
and  soul-stirring  anthem.  The  next 
character  appearing,  in  the  order  of 
the  story,  is  Gabriel,  the  hero,  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  (for  they  had  a 
stithy  in  Acadie,)  a  very  respect- 
able young  man  in  his  way,  though 
possessed  of  some  personal  pecu- 
liarities as  a  lover,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  by-and-bye. 
Our  young  lovers  had  been  school- 
mates in  childhood  it  seems,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  "  where  they  stood,"  says  the 
poet,  (with  great  enthusiasm,)  with 
*^  wondering  eyes,  to  behold  Basil, 
the  father  of  Grabriel,  take  in  his 
leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse, 
as  a  play-thing."  While  they  were 
not  occupied  in  this  wsy,  they  were 
hunting  for  swallows'  nests  in  the 
barns.  By  this  time,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose Evangeline  grown  up  to  wo- 
manhood, and  so  popular  aaiong  the 
farmers  as  to  receive  the  euphoni- 
ous title  of  ^^  Sunshine  of  Eulalie," 
because  it  was  supposed  that  thai 
sort  of  sunshine  had  some  myste- 
rious sympathy  with  the  apple  or- 
chards. 

The  second  canto  of  the  poem 
opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of 
a  northern  autumn,  which  has  more 
of  the  picturesque  in  it  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  poem. 
The  description  of  his  heroine's  heif- 
er, however,  with  her  "  snow  white 
hide,"  and  lof\y  gait,  savors  rather 
more  of  the  shambles  than  of  Aca- 
die. If  Mr.  LfOngfellow  has  any 
nervous  readers,  he  might  have 
spared  them  the  smell  of  the  salt- 
marsh  hay  as  too  aromatic  and  pun- 
gent for  an  invalid.  The  gigantic 
wooden  saddles,  of  flaming  color 
and  crimson  tassels  ^^  nodding  in 
bright  array,"  like  so  many  holly* 
hodLB  in  bk)8som,  mast  have  been 
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more  imposing  than  any  tournament 
in  which  the  chevalier  Bayard  ever 
bore  victorious  arms.  The  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  unaccountable 
phenomena  in  the  metaphysical 
world ;  and  we  suppose  it  would 
puzzle  even  Dugald  Stewart  to 
thread  the  labyrinths  of  analogy  in 
a  poet^s  brain,  with  a  rational  hope 
of  meeting  any  where  in  his  walk, 
a  hollyhock  and  saddle  in  intinrmte, 
friendly  connection.  But  this  is  a 
new  era  of  the  world,  we  are  told, 
and  perhaps  this  passage  may  serve 
to  form  a  digression  to  some  chap- 
ter in  the  next  edition  of  Mr.  MilPs 
logic.  The  lines  descriptive  of  the 
milking  in  the  yard  are  as  follows  : 

**  P^tieDthr  stood  the  cows  metnwhUe,  and 

viaded  their  uddert 
Unto  tne  milkmaid's  hand ;  whilst  loud  and 

in  regtdar  cadence 
Into  the  soundmg  pail  the  JUwing  Hreamhts 

descended; 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were 

heard  in  the  farm-yard, 
Echoed  back  by  Oke  bams:' 

The  sublimity  and  collossal  grand- 
eur of  this  passage  call  vividly  to 
mind  Lord  Byron's  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  grandest  cataracts 
in  Europe. 

♦♦  A  roar  of  waters ;  from  the  headlong  height, 
YeliDO  cleaves  the  waveworn  precipice ; 
A  fail  of  waters — rapid  as  the  light, 
l^e  flashing  mass  Joams  shaking  the  abyss. 
A  hal of  wateni— how  they  howiand  hiss 
And  boil  in  endleu  torture." 

The  next  scene  in  the  poem  in- 
troduces us  into  Benedict's  kitchen, 
where  the  proprietor  sits  in  his  el- 
bow-chair solus,  looking  into  the 
fire,  and  although  he  sits  as  still  as 
if  his  feet  were  in  the  stocks,  his  own 
UQCOurteous  shadow  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  face  being  turned,  comes 
into  the  room,  and  aAer  making 
mouths  and  fantastic  gestures  at 
him  awhile,  "vanished  away  into 
darkness."  What  an  ill-bred  Cali- 
ban this  umbra  of  Bellefontaine's 
must  have  been.  The  delicate  Ariel 
never  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
demean  himself  in  this  way  towards 
his  master.  Neither  could  Puck 
have  vanished  so  soon,  though  with 


the  speed  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
he  "  could  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes."  Another 
remarkable  simile  has  suggested  it- 
self to  the  poet's  mind  in  contem- 
plating the  interior  of  this  kitchen. 
In  the  ancient  classic  poetry,  and 
more  especially  in  the  two  great 
epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
shield  of  the  warrior  is  a  theme  of 
especial  and  oft-recurring  laudation. 
In  the  panoply  of  Mars  and  in  the 
armor  of  the  humblest  hero  of  the 
days  of  the  Roman  consuls,  it  occu- 
pies a  place  equally  conspicuous. 
Tasso  has  not  forgotten  it  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  Milton  has 
placed  it  in  the  van  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Now  Mr.  Longfellow  in  looking 
among  the  lumber  of  this  kitchen, 
has  discovered  a  cupboard  filled  with 
pewter  platters  reflecting  the  flick- 
ering light  from  the  chimney,  and 
straightway  to  his  enraptured  gaze 
they  seem  to  be  the  shields  of  ar- 
mies, flashing  back  the  sunshine  in 
the  heat  of  battle.  While  the  old 
man  is  singing  Christmas  carols,  and 
Evangeline  filling  up  the  pauses  in 
the  song  with  the  delectable  accom- 
paniment  of  the  spinning-wheel,  a 
thundering  tread  is  heard,  the  door 
swung  open  as  if  it  had  been  hit  by 
a  battering-ram,  and  Benedict  knows 
"  by  the  clatter  of  the  hob-nailed 
shoes,"  that  he  is  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Evangeline's  poor  little  heart  is  in  a 
tempest  of  flutter  and  alarm  at  this 
unceremonious  arrival,  and  the  poet 
insists  on  it  that  she  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gasconade  and  rude 
raillery  of  the  men,  light  the  pipe 
with  her  own  hand,  and  present 
it  to  the  new  guest.  Then  suc- 
ceeds a  prolix  and  turbulent  political 
talk,  much  less  interesting  to  the 
reader  than  that  which  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  hen-pecked  slumberer 
of  Sleepy- Hoi  low  when  he  awoke 
from  his  twenty  years'  repose.  We 
will  pass  by  the  old  notary  publicy 
with  his  enchanting  freedom  of  man- 
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ner,  his  **  shocks  of  yellow  hair," 
his  hundred  grand-child ren,  all  siu 
ting  on  his  knee,  (whether  at  the 
same  time  or  not,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed,) his  great  watch  ticking  like  a 
trip-hammer,  and  his  immense  horn 
spectacles  playing  at  see-saw  across 
his  nose,  and  giving  him,  says  our 
muse,  a  ^^  look  of  wisdom  supemaV* 
Can  it  be  that  the  Supernals  of  Olym- 
pus ever  surveyed  Juno,  or  darted 
sentimental  glances  at  Hebe  through 
the  softened,  spiritualized  medium  of 
horn-spectacles  ?  It  is  equally  for- 
eign to  our  purpose  to  recUe  in  this 
article  any  part  of  that  long  anec- 
dote of  the  statue  of  justice  that  once 
stood,  the  notary  had  no  idea  where, 
filled  with  young  magpies,  with  which 
he  silenced  without  convincing  the 
obstreperous  Basil.  But  if  we  could 
have  seen  all  the  blacksmith's 
^Uhoughts  congealed  into  lines  on 
his  face  as  vapors  freeze  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  on  the  window-frames 
in  the  winter,''  we  would  have  cheer- 
fully pardoned  many  faults.  It  must 
have  been  a  sight  to  make  each  par- 
ticular hair  stand  on  end — a  thing 
to  see,  not  to  hear.  AAer  the  mar- 
riage papers  are  all  drawn  and  the 
game  of  chess  over,  the  lovers  seat 
themselves  at  one  of  the  east  win- 
dows for  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion, and  look  out  upon  a  scene  that 
beggars  all  description.  The  moon 
is  just  rising  over  the  placid  sea  and 
the  mist  of  the  meadows,  when  lo, 

**  Silently  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows 

of  heaven, 
EUmcmei  the  lovely  elan,  ih»  forgti^me^MU 

qf  the  angdi." 

After  Evangeline  had  retired 
to  her  chamber  for  the  night,  we 
find  the  eccentric  lover  Grabriel, 
prowling  like  a  robber  among  the 
apple  trees  and  trying  to  get  a  peep 
in  at  the  window,  by  the  combined 
aid  of  lamplight  and  moonlight.  We 
do  not  blame  Grabriel  for  not  being 
well-bred,  but  common  delicacy 
should  have  been  his  monitor  in  all 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  respecting 
this  dearest  of  objects. 


It  might  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
to  one  not  well  schooled  in  the  rules 
of  Acadian  life,  whether  the  pic-nic 
or  rustic  celebration  that  ibllowed 
the  next  day  would  have  resulted  io 
the  completion  of  the  nuptials,  had 
it  not  been  interrupted  in  so  uncivil 
a  manner  by  the  British  forces.  In- 
deed there  is  such  a  graceful  obscu- 
rity hanging  over  this  part  of  the 
poem,  that  it  is  only  by  implioatioo 
that  we  learn  why  the  male  pop- 
ulation of  Grand  Pr^  were  shut  up 
in  the  church  and  the  other  sex  ex- 
cluded. The  parting  of  the  lovers 
is  well  sketched.  The  fire  on  the 
sea-beach  and  the  despairing  villag- 
ers around  it,  is  worthy  of  the  pea 
of  a  poet.  But  there  is  something 
laughable  in  the  minuteness  of  the 
bard  in  informing  us  that  at  the 
burning  of  the  village  of  Grand  Pre, 
^Mhe  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the 
bam  yard,  thinking  the  day  had 
dawned."  It  is  quite  problematical 
whether,  had  our  informant  been 
present  at  the  fire  he  would  have  had 
presence  of  mind  to  think  of  this  in- 
cident, and  relate  it  in  tones  of  such 
touching  simplicity.  Poor  cocks, 
Christmas  must  have  been  a  '^  civic 
game  to  that  uproar  1"  Perhaps 
that  identical  cock  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem, 
'^who  crowed  with  the  self-same 
voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled 
the  penitent  Peter,"  was  among 
them.  The  death  of  Benedict  and 
his  burial  by  the  sea-shore  are  well 
portrayed. 

Part  second  of  the  work  opens 
with  the  statement  that  many  years 
have  passed  away  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  and 
that  the  Acadians  were 

**  Scattered  like  flakes  of  snow  when  the  wind 

from  the  northeast 
Strikes  aslant  throiwh  the  ion  that  darken 

the  banks  of  5ewibunaland.*' 

Poets  have  often  been  in  a  fog  in  all 
ages  o(  the  world,  and  so  have  ora- 
tors and  diplomatists  and  historians. 
Does  Mr.  Longfellow  mean  to  tell 
us  that  it  snows  in  foggy  weather  ofiT 
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the  NewfoundiaDd  coastf  wbeo  the 
wind  is  in  the  northeast;  or  that 
a  fog  wind  scatters  the  snow  instead 
of  melting  it?  During  ail  these 
many  yenrs,  Evangeline  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  story,  remained, 
like  the  goddesses  of  Grecian  song, 
still  ^^  fair  and  young."  She  linger* 
ed  for  some  time  about  the  old  home 
of  her  infancy,  at  length  she  began 
to  wander,  "  urged  by  the  fever 
within  her,  and  a  restless  longing, 
searching  in  church-yards  and  gaz* 
ing  upon  tomb-stones."  The  reader 
at  this  stage  of  the  story  begins  to 
believe  that  the  poor  maiden  has 
gone  mad,  and  his  sympathies  are 
correspondingly  awakened.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  She  is 
sane  enough  to  make  all  suitable  in- 
quiries requisite  to  find  the  lost  ob- 
ject She  asks  her  old  neighbors  if 
they  have  seen  him,  and  they  tell 
her  that  he  went  with  Basil  to  the 
prairies,  and  that  they  were  earning 
a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
Others  who  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  Le  Blanc  family, 
told  her  he  was  in  the  lowlands  of 
Louisiana,  and  advised  her  to  desert 
Gabriel  and  marry  Baptise,  one  of 
the  twenty  sons  of  the  old  notary, 
who  it  seems  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  *^  many  a  tedious 
year"  of  love.  To  all  which  Evan- 
geline very  tragically  replies,  ^^I 
can  not." 

Under  the  mentorship  of  the  old 
priest  who  tells  her  not  to  despair^ 
says  the  poet, 

**  Did  that  poor  fotii  wander  in  want  tod  chetr- 

l6M  diMomfoit, 
Bleeding  barefooted  oyer  Che  tkardt  and  thorm 

tif  existence," 

Does  the  author  mean  to  have  us 
understand  these  two  lines  meta- 
phorically or  literally?  If  meta- 
phorically, in  what  psychological 
class  would  a  barefopted  soul  take 
rank  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  to  understand  that  she  did  liter- 
erally  wander  from  the  north  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  lowlands  of  Louis- 
VoL.  VI.  70 


iana,  in  company  with  a  father  ia 
the  Romish  church,  who  was  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  humanity,  to 
say  nothing  of  gallantry,  to  provide 
her  with  a  covering  for  her  feet,  the 
forty  years^  journey  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  must  have  been 
rapture  in  the  comparison.  The 
poet  asks  permission  of  his  Muse, 
"  to  follow  the  wanderers^  footsteps." 
Why  can  not  toe  be  as  fortunate  ? 
For  though  we  have  repeated  the 
invocation  in  due  form,  the  perverse 
Muse  who  has  perhaps  no  feelings 
in  common  with  the  reader,  permits 
us  to  see  no  trace  of  the  path  over 
which  settle  the  mists  of  an  inscru- 
table gloom.  Sometimes  it  is  true 
the  stray  breezes  that  curl  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash  and 
the  Mississippi,  sweeping  away  the 
mists,  let  in  glimpses  of  sunshine 
upon  the  boat  of  our  heroine  as  it 
dances  upon  the  waters  of  those  no- 
ble streams,  but  these  momentary 
glances,  like  the  shapes  of  a  fever- 
ish dream,  are  soon  swallowed  u|t 
in  darkness.  Sometimes  we  meet 
her  in  the  windings  of  some  cypress 
grove,  like  Una  in  pursuit  of  the 
Redcrosse  knight ;  sometimes  she 
sleeps  on  leaves  or  grass  in  the  damp 
swamps,  exposing  herself  to  quotid- 
ian agues  and  the  most  deadly  fe- 
vers, or  where  the  "owl  greeted 
the  moon  with  *'  demoniac  laughter,^ " 
That  old  solemn  bird,  who  like  a 
monk  has  enjoyed  the  dim  subdued 
lightofcathedralsand  church-towers, 
and  clung  to  them  even  while  in  ruins, 
long  after  priest  and  book  and  bell 
and  missal  had  deserted  their  crum- 
bling walls ;  that  gothic  bird  who  in 
hermit  seclusion,  according  to  Gray, 
used  to  complain  to  the  moon  of  those 
who  disturbed  "  her  ancient  solitary 
reign" — that  wizard  bird  with  which 
many  a  Scotch  poet  has  frightened 
the  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Britain, 
has  since  she  became  an  American 
citizen,  fallen  into  a  driveling  do- 
tage, greeting  the  moon  with  de- 
moniac laughter.  "It  is  melan- 
choly, says  a  French  writer,  mel- 
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ancholy  indeed,  when  genius  sur- 
vives his  faculties."  After  meet- 
ing and  passing  by  the  very  man  of 
whom  they  were  in  pursuit,  and  af- 
ter, we  know  not  how  many  years 
of  wandering,  our  travelers  came  to 
a  river  flowing  between  mountains, 
near  which  a  column  of  rising  smoke 
indicated  a  human  habitation.  It 
was  a  plain  mansion,  in  the  rear  of 
which  was  a  path  leading  through  a 
grove  of  oaks,  and  skirting  the  grove 
was  an  immense  prairie.  On  the 
line  between  wood  and  prairie,  was 
a  mounted  horseman  id  the  garb  of 
a  huntsman  arrayed  in  deerskin 
doublet,  and  gaiters  of  the  same. 
The  following  lines  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  need  little  comment. 

**  Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  thai  from 

under  the  Spanish  umbrero 
Gated  on  the  peaceful  scene  with  the  kyrdly 

look  of  Its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  numberless  herds  of 

kine,  that  were  grazing 
Qtttetiy  in  the  meadowa  and  breathing  the 

vapory  freshness 
Hiat  uprose  from  the  river  and  spread  itself 

over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  liAing  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  tide, 

and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast 

t^t  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  tu  through  the  still 

damp  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns 

of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  in  the  adverse  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean ; 
Silent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellowing 

rushed  o'er  the  prairies, 
And  the  whole  mass  b«came  a  cloud,  a  shade 

in  the  distance." 

The  above  described  personage 
proved  to  be  no  less  than  our  old 
friend  Basil,  the  blacksmith.  It  is 
not  entirely  obvious  to  the  reader 
what  could  have  been  his  motive  in 
blowing  that  wild,  sweet  blast  upon 
the  horn,  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
those  antics  of  the  cattle  were  indi- 
cations of  alarm,  or  pleasure  at  the 
music.  Were  they  wild  kine,  or 
did  they  belong  to  Basil :  if  the  lat- 
ter why  should  he  take  so  much 
Sains  to  frighten  his  own  herds? 
(asil  is  very  glad  to  entertain  his 
guests  in  his  western  home,  and  they 
give  way  to  mutual  greetings  and 
"  friendly  embraces."  All  this  while 


GUbrlel  came  not,  and  dark  misgiv- 
ings stole  over  the  maiden^s  heart. 
Basil  is  now  compelled  to  confess 
with  some  awkwardness  that  his 
hopeful  son,  to  whom  neither  love 
nor  gallantry  had  ever  suggested 
the  idea  of  going  to  the  only  place 
where  he  might  hope  to  find  his  lady 
— ^ihat  lady  who  had  even  now  com- 
pleted a  journey  of  thousands  of 
miles  to  hunt  him  down — has  just 
gone  to  the  town  of  Acloye  '^  to 
trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards," 
and  that  he  will  after  this  adventure 
is  over,  ^'  follow  the  Indian  trails  to 
the  Ozark  mountains,*^  where  it  is 
his  intention  to  establish  himself  as 
a  trapper.  He  further  added  that 
Gabriel  had  grown  so  overbearing 
and  unmanageable  that  even  he,  his 
own  father  was  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  closed  his  story  by 
advising  the  luckless  girl  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  start  off 
dfter  him  throui;h  the  dew,  ^^  follow 
him  fast  and  bring  him  back  to  ^his 
pi*2^dh«'  for  that  the  winds  and  the 
sti*efith^'were  against  him.^' 

Unhappy  Evangeline,  if  the  winds 
and  streams  were  ever  against  mor- 
tal maiden,  they  are  surely  adverse 
to  thee  1  "  Verily,  the  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
During  that  evening,  Basil,  with  the 
honest  pride  of  what  we  call,  in  the 
United  States,  a  self-made  man,  re- 
galed his  visitors  with  the  striking 
contrast  between  his  present  situa- 
tion and  his  humble  circumstatices, 
while  a  resident  in  Canada.  When 
he  comes  to  allude  to  the  unpleas- 
ant incident  of  having  one's  house 
and  barn  burned  up,  and  his  cattle 
stolen  by  the  depredating  English, 
he  works  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  fury,  as  to  alarm  the  whole  cir- 
cle.    Says  the  poet : 

**  He  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostrils. 
And  his  huge,  brawny  hand,  came  thundering 

down  on  the  table. 
So  that  the  guests  all  started,  and  FVither 

Felician  astounded 
Suddenly  paused  with  ^jmuk  qfrnn^fhatf' 

wajf  0  hit  nottrilt. 

What  a  theme  for  a  painter  I  The 
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pale,  weeping,  love-wasted  Evanii^- 
iine,  sittiog  io  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion, with  down-cast  eye,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  ;  the  uproarious 
(iddler,  Michael,  with  long  hair 
and  beard,  his  instrument  reposing 
against  his  chin,  and  his  fingers  wan- 
dering in  careless  prelude  among 
its  magical  strings;  next  to  him, 
standing  the  noisy  lord  of  the  man- 
sion, ranting  in  bad  provincial 
French — blowing  wrathful  clouds 
from  bis  nostrils — hammering  away 
upon  the  table  with  a  fist  that  might 
have  made  a  deep  indentation  in  an 
Acadian  anvil — and  a  little  remote, 
to  protect  his  ocular  organs  from 
**  the  wind  of  all  this  commotiou,^^  the 
fastidious,  nervous  Father  Felician, 
trembling  in  his  sandals,  looking  on  . 
in  wild  wonder,  and  grasping,  with 
desperate  resolution,  the  pinch  of 
snuff,  that  has  been  thus  remorse- 
lessly arrested  in  its  passage  to  his 
nose.  If  there  are  no  painters  now 
living  of  sufficient  genius  to  master 
the  subject,  might  not  Mr.  Pow- 
ers be  induced  to  make  himself 
immortal,  by  a  group  of  Acadian 
atatuary  ? 

The  next  morning,  according  to 
agreement,  the  party  begins  its 
Quixotic  march  in  pursuit  of  Ga- 
briel ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of 
the  Italian  romances,  did  mortal 
lady-errant  run  such  hazards  by 
night  or  day — such  perils  by  fire 
and  water — such  bair-breadth  es- 
capes. Sometimes  noxious  swamps 
interrupted  her  way,  sometimes  the 
wolf  howled  on  her  track,  or  more 
eavage  Indian  darted  his  keen  eye 
from  the  thicket ;  now  the  fire-flies 
danced  in  dizzy  mazes  upon  the 
edge  of  interminable  prairies,  and 
the  next  moment  some  malignant 
fever  glared  on  her  from  the  morass. 
No  relief  met  her  eye,  save  only 
the  stars  overhead,  which  no  longer 
the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels,  bad 
like  Basil,  mended  their  condition 
as  they  grew  older,  and  were  now 
^^  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heav- 
ens.^'   At  last  they  fall  in  with  a 


Shawnee  squaw,  who  leads  them  to 
the  spot  where  Gabriel  had  been; 
but  he,  alas,  was  not  there!  He 
had  le(\  the  place  just  six  days  be- 
fore. In  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
poet — 

^  He  had  contioiied  his  joaroey." 

One  would  have  thought,  by  this 
time,  Evangeline  would  have  given 
up  the  search.  Rut  not  so.  Under 
the  ghostly  advice  of  Father  Feli- 
cian, she  stays  in  this  retreat  several 
months,  under  the  idea  that  her 
lover  will  return  in  the  autumn. 
But  he  never  returned.  "  Hope  de- 
ferred makes  the  heart  sick,^'  says 
the  oft  quoted  poetic  axiom,  and 
Evangeline  found  it  but  too  lament- 
ably true  in  her  own  case.  To  use 
a  huntsman's  phrase,she  gave  up  the 
chase  in  despair,  and  retired  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  days  as  an  exem- 
plary Roman  Catholic,  performing 
the  duties  of  a  sister  of  mercy,  going 
from  house  to  house,  and  hovel  to 
hovel,  dispensing  deeds  of  charity. 
The  passage  is  a  fine  one,  and  wor- 
thy of  an  attentive  perusal.  The 
poem  closes  with  the  meeting  of  the 
lovers,  and  the  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, followed  by  the  immediate 
death  of  Gabriel,  who  passed  out  of 
this  world,  we  are  informed, 

**  ha  when  a  lamp  ia  blown  out  by  a  gust  qf 
vdnd  at  a  casement." 

Such  is  the  production  which  a 
grave  scholar,  a  man  of  genius,  and 
ripe  years,  has,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  thought  proper  to 
pass  off  upon  the  American  public, 
to  mould  the  character,  to  cultivate 
and  form  the  Protestant  morals  of 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings. 
Will  the  scholars  and  writers  of  this 
nation,  who  have  a  pen  to  wield,  or 
a  voice  to  speak,  sit  tan^ely  and  sub- 
out  to  such  an  imposition.^  Will 
diacriminating  parents  put  into  the 
bands  of  tbeir  children  such  wire- 
drawn tales,  modeled  after  Goody 
Two  Shoes  and  Tom  Thumb,  which, 
in  their  clumsy  phraseology,  set  at 
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defiance  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  their  similes  and  metaphorical  al- 
lusions, mingle  heaven  and  earth, 
sea  and  air,  in  one  formless  chaos  ? 
Are  we  to  pass  by  without  ever 
reading  the  inscriptions,  written  in 
deathless  characters,  upon  the  proud 
monuments  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
British  fame  ?  Are  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Shakespeare,  to  be  set 
aside  as  obsolete,  as  having  fallen 
too  far  behind  the  age,  to  be  worthy 
even  the  perusal  of  common  read- 
ers? Or,  are  the  very  laws  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  those  which 
have  hitherto  governed  physical  na- 
ture, convulsed  and  changed  in  the 
whirl  of  business  and  progressive 
spirit  of  these  restless  times  ?  Must 
we  yield  every  association,  sacred 
to  the  scholar's  heart,  to  be  distort- 
ed, while  it  is  blended  with  the  com* 
mon-place  details  of  what  the  writer, 
whether  he  be  authorized  or  unau- 
thorized, may  choose  to  consider 
every-day  life?  Are  those  play- 
grounds of  the  memory,  where  we 
have  lingered  so  long,  and  in  the 
shades  of  which  we  spent  our  child- 
hood, to  be  bereft  of  every  tree  and 
every  fountain  ?  Is  there  to  be  no 
longer  an  echo  from  the  dell,  a 
breeze  from  the  hill,  a  spring  gush- 
ing from  beneath  the  rock  ?  Is  that 
pure  love,  which  warmed  the  tender 
breast  of  Miranda  and  Desdemona, 
to  give  place  to  slipshod,  sentimental 
stories,  told  in  the  style  of  the  nur- 
sery, beginning  in  nothing,  and  end- 
ing in  nothing? 

**  What  think  je,  a  bard  '•  a  mera  gotnp  who 

tells 
Of  the  avery  day  feelings  of  every  one  elte  7** 

But  we  are  told  that  these  efforts 
are  Acadian,  that  they  are  only  pas- 
toral, and  should  be  treated  as  such 
in  our  estimation  of  them.  In  reply, 
we  say,  if  these  are  pastoral,  then 
the  Bucolics  of  Virgil  are  not ;  if 
these  are  images  of  rural  and  sylvan 


life,  then  Shenstone  and  Bums  were 
not  poets.  If  these  productions,  issu- 
ing from  the  lazy  retreat  of  some 
lily-fingered  votary,  portray  human 
feeling,  and  the  ebbings  and  fiow- 
ings  of  human  life,  whether  gentle 
or  simple,  then  ^^  Scots  wha  hae 
wi  Wallace  bled,"  "  Logan  Water,'* 
"  The  Riggs  of  Barley,"  and  the 
"  Birks  of  Aberfeldy,"  are  rant  and 
folly,  and  affectation.  For,  relating 
as  they  do  to  the  same  objects  in  na- 
ture and  the  heart,  while  differing 
so  totally  in  their  very  elements  of 
being,  if  the  one  is  natural,  the  other 
must  be  factitious.  But  it  may  be 
objected,  that  every  poet  is  not  a 
Burns.  True,  indeed  ;  but  every 
poet  is,  by  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, a  child,  a  copyer,  a  devotee  of 
nature.  We  complain  of  the  differ- 
ence, not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  All 
these  quaint  affectations,  these  sti- 
fled emotions  and  suppressed  senti- 
ments, that  were  called  into  being 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  stran- 
gulated and  murdered ;  suchspasms, 
and  theatrical  flourishes,  to  express 
the  simplest  thing  in  nature  ;  such  a 
paralysis  of  passion,  upon  the  plain- 
est matter  of  fact  topic,  about  which 
the  mind  can  be  occupied,  if  we 
may  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Young 
upon  so  trivial  a  subject : 

**  Reaemblea  ocean,  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  ¥raft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  day 
is  not  remote,  when,  amid  the  con- 
vulsions that  attend  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Europe— our  own  country, 
placed  high  above  the  reach  of  these 
desolating  tides— our  own  country, 
which  has  already  given  the  "  lyre 
of  heaven  another  string,"  will  en- 
fold in  her  embraces  at  least  one  Am, 
who  shall  strike  the  poet^s  harp,  or 
touch  the  strings  of  the  lute,  with 
the  bold  hand  or  gentle  skill  of  a 
master. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING  OF   EMANCIPATION    IN   JAMAICA. 


Thb  Island  of  Jamaica  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  and  much 
the  most  important  of  the  British 
West  India  possessions.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  17th  and  19th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  76ih  and  79th 
degrees  of  west  longitude.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  6,400  square  miles, 
and  is,  therefore,  about  as  large  as 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely diversified.  The  island 
rises  gently  from  the  sea  in  exten- 
sive savannas,  here  and  there  bro- 
ken, by  spurs  from  a  strong  central 
mountain  range,  which  traverses  the 
island,  and  rises,  as  it  approaches 
the  east  end,  to  the  elevation  of 
7,800  feet.  Many  of  the  slopes  of 
the  western,  and  middle  sections,  are 
gentle,  and  surpassingly  beautiful ; 
but  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
eastern,  is  bold,  precipitous,  and 
grand.  There  are  few  valleys  or 
table  lands,  the  peaks  are  detached 
cones,  rising  in  rapid  succession, 
and  separated  by  deep  ravines, 
through  which,  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons, torrents  rush  with  resistless 
fury.  There  is  seldom  a  heavy  rain 
unaccompanied  by  loss  of  life,  at 
some  of  the  numerous  fords  of  the 
island,  and  often  at  those  which  are 
dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  island  is  rising  rapidly  from 
the  ocean,  and  is  evidently  of  recent 
date.  Marine  fossils  of  existing 
species  may  be  found  high  up  in  the 
interior,  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Limestone  is 
abundant.  Trap  rocks,  and  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
higher  mountain  region,  though  Sir 
T.  De  la  Bache,  an  eminent  English 
geologist,  aAer  a  scientific  tour, 
found  no  evidences  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  pronounced  the  formation 
coralline. 

The  climate  is  hot,  and,  in  the 


plains,  sultry  ;  but  at  an  elevation 
of  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  indicates  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  90°,  and  the 
nights  are  comfortably  cool.  The 
atmosphere  is  moist ;  the  dews  very 
heavy  ;  and  the  mid-day  sun,  every- 
where powerful.  The  temperature 
varies  with  the  elevation,  and,  in  the 
high  mountain  region,  fire  is  com- 
fortable in  the  morning  and  evening 
for  most  of  the  year.  Frost,  snow, 
and  ice  are  unknown,  except  that 
imported  by  Mr.  Artice  of  Boston. 

The  salubrity  of  the  mountain  air 
is  not  excelled  within  the  tropics; 
but  the  general  influence  upon  Eu- 
ropean constitutions  is  debilitating. 

Since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  the 
island  has  been  a  dependency  of  the 
British  crown,  and,  though  many 
Spanish  names  are  retained,  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  universally  spoken. 

This  beautiful  island,  thus  briefly 
introduced  to  the  reader,  is  the  thea- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  ever  made  in  behalf  of 
humanity.  Its  population  is  some- 
what less  than  half  a  million  of  souls, 
of  which,  till  the  year  1834,  nine* 
tenths  were  African  slaves.  The  sta- 
ples cultivated  by  them,  were  sugar, 
rum,  coffee,  ginger,  and  pimento. 

Missionary  operations  were  com- 
menced at  an  early  day  among  the 
slaves  of  Jamaica.  In  1754,  the 
Moravians  established  themselves  in 
the  parish  of  Su  Elizabeth^s ;  and  in 
1789,  Dr.  Coke,  the  coadjutor  of 
the  venerable  Wesley,  organized  a 
Methodist  mission  in  the  city  of 
Kingston.  The  missionaries,  how- 
ever, were'  hated  as  dissenters,  and 
jealously  watched,  lest  they  should 
manifest  sympathy  for  the  negroes. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
maintained  their  position,  and  so 
little  progress  had  the  missions  made, 
that,  in  I8I6,  they  had  little  more 
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than  a  nominal  existence.  Among 
the  earliest  religious  teachers,  was 
an  obscure  negro  from  the  state  of 
Georgia,  probably  a  refugee  slave 
during  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  found  bis  way  to 
the  island,  and  began  to  preach  in 
the  city  of  Kingston.  The  early 
operations  of  this  man,  George 
Lisle,  are  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  by 
his  zeal  and  address  he  gained  ready 
access  to  (he  slaves,  despite  the 
eflbrts  of  the  planters ;  for,  on  the 
revival  of  missions  in  1816,  the  sect 
he  had  established,  known  as  the 
'^  Black  Baptists,'^  was  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  its  cardinal 
principle,  immersion,  universally  re- 
garded as  the  seal  of  inevitable  sal- 
vation. To  obviate  the  evil  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  estates,  he  se- 
lected the  most  intelligent  slaves  he 
could  find,  and  gave  them  messages 
to  their  fellows  upon  the  estates. 
These  messengers  gathered  the  peo- 
ple together,  often  secretly,  and  by 
night,  and  delivered  to  them  the 
word  they  had  received.  In  process 
of  time,  the  messengers  became  an 
established  order  in  the  church,  and 
were  termed  "  leaders."  To  a  large 
extent  they  were  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  preacher  could 
communicate  with  the  people,  and 
the  power  they  exercised,  at  first 
sub-pastoral,  soon  became  an  iron 
despotism  over  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  their  classes.  For  the  most  part, 
they  were  the  drivers,  the  boat- 
swains, and  other  prominent  slaves 
on  the  estate ;  always  ignorant,  and 
oAen  grossly  licentious,  brutal  men. 

Mr.  Lisle  gave  to  each  person 
connected  with  him,  a  monthly 
licket,  or  small  pasteboard  card, 
certifying  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion, whether  as  a  communicating 
member,  or  merely  an  *^  inquirer," 
by  which  was  meant  a  regular  at- 
tendant. 

These  tickets,  perhaps  an  inno- 
cent device  at  first,  became  eoginos 


of  tremendous  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  leaders ;  for,  under  their  tuition, 
the  people  came  to  regard  them 
as  passports  to  heaven,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price,  whether  of 
money,  virtue,  or  honesty.  It  can 
not  be  wondered  at,  that,  with  such 
teachers,  and  such  machinery, 
Christianity  assumed  the  degraded 
form  of  a  licentious  superstition, 
nearer  akin  to  African  heathenism, 
than  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

In  1817,  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
Jamaica.  The  wars  that  had  deso- 
lated Europe  had  happily  termina- 
ted. The  slave  laws  had  been 
modified,  and  a  favorable  reaction 
in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  island 
followed.  An  active  sympathy  was 
awakened  among  the  English  dis- 
senters, in  behalf  of  the  colonial 
slaves.  Existing  missions  were 
strengthened,  and  the  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Independent  bodies, 
successively  organised  strong  mis- 
sionary operations  among  them. 
The  missionaries  were  protected  in 
their  persons  and  labors,  by  the 
government;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  and  obloquy  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  planters,  they 
prosecuted  their  objects  with  ra- 
pidly increasing  interest,  and  influ- 
ence, among  the  people.  The  Bap- 
tist missionaries  occupied  the  most 
prominent  position.  They  had,  on 
their  arrival,  entered  at  once  into 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Lisle,  and  they 
nearly  absorbed  his  followers  in 
their  extensive  arrangements  for 
covering  the  ground.  They  objected 
to  the  ^^  leader  and  ticket"  system 
he  had  organized,  and  would  have 
suppressed  it,  had  they  hoped  for 
success  in  the  efibrt ;  but  it  was 
feared  that  the  attempt  would  de- 
stroy their  influence,  and  disband 
their  churches,  they  therefore  adop- 
ted it.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  very 
much  modified  in  their  bands,  yet  it 
is  still  regarded  by  the  missionaries 
of  all  the  other  bodies  as  a  most  ma- 
lignant element  in  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  the  island ;  as  demorali- 
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zing  as  it  is  powerful.  It  has  been 
the  bane  of  some  of  the  large  Bap- 
tist churches,  and  it  may  yet  prove 
the  ruin  of  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  there  were 
forty-four  dissenting  ministers  in  the 
island.  Cheering  success  had  at- 
tended their  labors.  Many  churches 
had  been  gathered;  some  schools 
established ;  temporary  erections 
had  given  place  to  substantial  chap- 
els and  residences ;  the  various  sta« 
tions  were  "  lengthening  their  cords 
and  strengthening  their  stakes,'^ 
and  religious  influences  and  im- 
pressions began  to  permeate  the 
mass;  when,  sudden  as  the  light- 
ning^s  flash,  every  eflbrt  was  pal- 
sied ;  churches  were  scattered ; 
buildings  destroyed,  and  the  labors 
of  years  apparently  annihilated. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  free  colored 
population  had,  after  a  violent  strug* 
gle,  wrung  from  an  unwilling  legis- 
lature, the  concession  of  equal  rights. 
Soon  after,  a  report  was  extensively 
circulated  among  the  slaves  that  the 
king  had  set  them  free ;  but  that  the 
planters,  like  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh, 
had  refused  to  let  them  go.  They 
resolved  to  strike  for  liberty.  An 
insurrection  was  organized,  and  so 
wisely  and  secretly  conducted,  that 
it  was  not  even  suspected,  till  the 
fatal  night  on  which  the  torch  was 
applied,  and  the  whole  northwest 
district  of  the  island  was  illumined 
by  blazing  cane- fields,  and  sugar- 
works.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  miserable  negroes  were 
butchered  by  hundreds.  Few  whites 
were  slain,  but  upwards  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
In  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  the 
missionaries  were  denounced  as  the 
authors  of  the  rebellion.  Vengeance 
demanded  its  sacrifice  ;  and,  in  turn, 
the  planters  became  incendiaries. 
They  madly  fired  the  chapels  and 
dwellings  of  the  missionaries,  and 
thus  added  to  the  destruction  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  mission  property.    On  the 


resumption  of  power  by  the  civil 
authorities,  they  immediately  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion,  which,  however 
unsatisfactory,  fully  exonerated  the 
missionaries  and  their  churches, 
from  any  participation  in  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it 
broke  out  in  a  district  extensively 
influenced  by  missionary  agencies, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  mission 
churches. 

Both  parties  appealed  to  the  moth- 
er country.  The  issue  was  fairly 
made  up,  that  dissenting  missions  to 
the  slaves  must  be  abandoned,  or 
slavery  must  cease,  and  a  verdict 
was  demanded  of  the  British  public. 
The  demonstration  of  their  essential 
antagonism  was  complete,  and  the 
appeal  moved  the  whole  empire. 
On  the  part  of  the  planting  interests 
there  was  a  tremendous  array  of 
wealth,  talent,  and  influence;  but 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  was 
aroused,  and  truth  triumphed.  On 
the  22d  September,  1833,  the  Im* 
perial  Parliament  passed  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  by  which  all  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  came 
into  an  apprenticeship  state  on  the 
1st  August,  1834,  to  continue,  in  the 
case  of  the  domestic  slaves,  till  1st 
August,  1838,  and  of  the  field  slaves, 
till  1st  August,  1840,  at  which  peri* 
ods  they  severally  became  absolute- 
ly free.  The  bill  granted  the  option 
of  immediate  emancipation  to  those 
colonies  whose  legislatures  should 
elect  it,  but  all  chose  the  appren* 
ticeship,  except  the  small  Islands  of 
Antigua  and  Bermuda,  which,  as  sub- 
sequent events  have  clearly  shown^ 
wisely  preferred  the  alternative. 

It  also  granted  an  indemnity  of 
twenty  millions  sterling  to  the  plant- 
ers; not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
represented,  as  the  purchase  price 
of  the  slaves,  but  to  reimburse  them 
for  any  losses  they  should  sustain 
by  the  operation  of  the  act.  The 
intermediate  system  worked  badly. 
It  was  the  source  of  endless  heart- 
burnings and  bitterness,  and  more 
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than  once  called  forth  stringent  and 
stinging  despatches  and  regulations 
from  the  Colonial  Office.  The  negro 
hoped  for  freedom.  The  new  sys- 
tem mocked  him  with  the  name, 
while  it  wrung  from  him  ten  hours 
of  unrequited  toil,  daily.  The  plant- 
ers wanted  unpaid  labor,  and  it 
mocked  them  with  the  promise, 
while  it  wrenched  from  their  grasp 
the  slave  whip,  by  which  alone  they 
could  coerce  it.  This  unnatural 
state  fretted  every  one  sore ;  and  as 
the  experiment  of  freeing  them  in 
classes  was  regarded  as  hazardous, 
if  not  dangerous,  it  was  resolved  by 
all  parties,  to  relinquish  to  the  field 
slaves  two  years  of  their  servitude, 
and  let  all  go  out  free  on  1st  August, 
1888. 

The  advent  of  unconditional  free- 
dom was  anticipated  by  the  differ- 
ent classes,  with  the  intensest  emo- 
tions of  fear,  hope  and  joy.  It  was 
ushered  in  by  voices  of  devout 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  was 
marked  by  all  the  order  of  a  solemn 
festival.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
riot ;  not  an  arm  nerved  by  revenge. 
It  was  a  sacred  sabbatical  jubilee. 

A  revolution  such  as  that  which 
has  passed  upon  Jamaica  must  de- 
velope  its  tendencies  and  influences 
in  the  generations  which  follow, 
rather  than  in  those  which  witness  it. 
The  degrading  superstitions,  habits, 
and  usages  of  the  slaves,  may  be 
modified  in  the  present  generation, 
but  they  can  be  eradicated  only  by 
the  continuous  efforts  of  successive 
ages;  yet  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  advent  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom, and  we  may  reasonably  en- 
quire after  the  results  that  have  thus 
far  been  attained. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  whole 
,  slave  population  were  held  to  labor 
for  the  supply  of  the  British  market. 
They  were  producers  only.  Hence, 
the  tabular  returns  from  the  cus- 
toms, indicated  the  amount  of  labor 
performed,  and  measured  the  pros- 


perity of  the  island.  Unhappily  the 
new  system  has  been  judged  by  the 
same  tests.  The  successful  or  ad* 
verse  working  of  the  emancipatioD, 
is  n>ade  identical  with  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  number  of  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  bags  of  coffee,  ginger,  and  pi- 
mento, shipped  to  England.  And 
still  more  unhappily,  it  has  been 
complicated  with  other  influences 
adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  is- 
land, and  the  disastrous  results  of 
all,  have  been  laid  to  the  account  of 
emancipation.  The  staple  exports 
have  greatly  decreased.  Property 
has  ruinously  depreciated ;  and  of 
course  the  agricultural  and  financial 
interests  of  the  island  have  been  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  ;  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  much  dis- 
tress :  all  this  is  unquestionably  true, 
— and  because  it  has  in  the  order  of 
time  occurred  subsequently  to  the 
emancipation,  it  is  presumed  that  it 
has  wrought  all  this  ruin,  and  that 
the  emancipated  classes  are  idle  and 
lazy,  refusing  to  work,  and  utterly 
unworthy  the  blessings  conferred 
upon  them. 

The  sugar  cultivation  is  the  great 
interest  of  the  island.  The  sugar 
estates,  (merely  called  '^estates^^  in 
contradistinction  to  coffee  proper- 
ties called  "  properties,")  are  very 
large,  and  have  heretofore  been  very 
valuable.  They  lie  along  the  sa- 
vannas, and  vallies  and  gentle  hill 
sides  of  the  island.  Near  the  cen- 
ter, are  the  ^^  works,"  embracing 
the  "  great  house,"  the  proprietor's 
residence— the  "  bashaws  (overseer's) 
house,"  the  "  boiling  house,"  "  cur- 
ing house,"  ^^  mill"  (for  expressing 
the  cane  juice),  *^  trash  house,"  and 
distillery.  The  drainings  from  the 
curing  house,  the  dregs  from  the 
boiling  house,  and  the  sweets  from 
immature,  injured,  or  rat  eaten 
canes,  with  an  indefinite  amount  of 
filth,  tobacco  juice,  dead  mice,  rats, 
dec.,  are  turned  into  the  ^^  rum  welU^^ 
and  are  manufactured  into  the  ^^nim 
crop,"  at  the  distillery. 
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CofTee  is  the  next  great  agricul- 
tural interest.  Its  cultivation  is  con- 
fined to  the  mountains,  and  is  neces- 
sarily conducted  almost  exclusively 
by  manual  labor.  No  machinery 
has  yet  been  found,  materially  to 
facilitate  or  cheapen  the  cultivation. 
Cleaning  the  fields,  pruning  the 
trees,  and  picking  the  berries,  con- 
stitute the  great  labor  of  a  coffee 
properly,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  machinery  can  be  applied 
to  any  of  these  purposes.  If  it  can 
not,  those  properties  that  cultivate 
the  medium  and  common  qualities 
of  coffee,  must  cease  operations. 

The  coffee  grown  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Island,  varies  very  much 
in  quality  and  in  value,  though  the 
expense  of  cultivation  is  very  nearly 
the  same.  Jamaica  coffee,  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  ranges  from  405. 
to  150s.  per  100  lbs.  It  follows,  that 
whilst  the  "  common"  and  "  medi- 
um" qualities  can  only  be  raised  at 
a  ruinous  loss,  those  in  the  more  fa- 
vorable districts,  as  the  Port  Royal, 
and  St.  George's  mountains,  may 
still  yield  handsouje  returns.  Per- 
haps one-third  of  the  coffee  cultiva- 
ted in  the  island  quotes  as  "fine," 
and  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  influ- 
ences that  ruin  those  properties  that 
raise  the  inferior  qualities. 

The  ginger  and  pimento  inter- 
ests, are  comparatively  of  minor 
importance.  They  have  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  their 
exports  have  nearly  sustained  them- 
selves. 

How  far  the  sugar  and  coffee  cul- 
tivation have  been  affected  by  the 
emancipation  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide.  Certainly  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  A  small  and  per- 
haps a  permanent  decrease  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  result. 

The  producers  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, have  become  consumers  under 
the  new  ;  and  allowing  each  to  have 
added  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
consumption  during  slavery,  there 
have  been  annually  consumed  in  the 
island  nearly  30,000  hogsheads  of 
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sugar,  which  had  slavery  continued, 
would  have  been  added  to  the  ex- 
ports. This  estimate  is  doubtless 
within  the  truth.  The  negroes  pur- 
chase sugar  at  the  shops  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  every  house- 
holder raises  a  little  cane,  and  has 
his  own  primitive  cane  press.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  many  instances  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  have  cut  out 
for  themselves  new  channels,  and 
much  labor  performed,  has  become 
capital  investment,  yielding  its  an- 
nual returns  to  the  freedmen.  It 
follows  that  a  decrease  in  the  ex- 
ports fails  to  indicate  a  decrease  in 
the  crops  raised,  or  in  the  amount 
of  labor  performed. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  eman- 
cipation, the  questions  of  rent  and 
wages  caused  much  bad  feeling. 
The  negroes  were  ignorant,  and  of- 
ten surly  and  jealous.  The  plant- 
ers were  exacting,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  haughty  and  tyrannical. 
Here  and  there,  estates  suffered 
their  whole  crops  to  perish,  rather 
than  pay  the  laborers  thirty-one 
cents  per  day  to  gather  them.  For 
this  reason  many  thousand  acres  of 
canes  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the 
year  1839.  But  these  difficulties, 
incident  to  the  great  change,  were 
in  their  nature,  temporary,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  were  re- 
moved, except  in  solitary  instances 
of  great  perverseness  ;  and  the  mu- 
tual relations  and  dependences  of 
employers  and  laborers  were  be- 
coming manifest,  and  began  to  influ- 
ence the  deportment  of  all  parties. 
Hope  brightened  over  the  future, 
and  had  no  disastrous  foreign  influ- 
ences touched  the  island,  it  would 
have  moved  steadily  and  rapidly 
onward  in  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural improvement,  notwithstanding 
the  folly  occasionally  displayed  now 
by  the  planters,  and  anon  by  the 
peasantry.  But  such  was  not  its 
destiny.  A  series  of  calamities  has 
fallen  upon  it,  in  the  very  incipiency 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  which, 
occurring* at  the  period  of  its  great- 
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est  prosperity,  would  have  craalmd 
its  eDergies,  and  ruined  its  estates. 
These  have  been — 

1.  The  financial  revulsion  that 
swept  over  Europe  and  America  in 
the  year  1637, 8,  which  reached  the 
island  in  the  first  hours  of  the  eman- 
cipation, and  did  its  work  of  ruia 
there  as  elsewhere. 

2.  The  emancipation  threw  a 
multitude  of  new  buyers  into  the 
market,  and  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion suddenly  awakened,  induced 
excessive  overtrading  in  all  depart- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  this,  and 
heightened  by  it,  came  the  financial 
crisis  of  1842,  which  also  swept 
over  Europe  and  America. 

3.  These  embarrassments  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  a 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic, 
with  the  States  of  Central  America. 
Kingston  was  the  principal  entrepot 
for  the  traffic  of  England  with  these 
states,  but  the  disturbances  in  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  New  Grenada,  6^., 
paralyzed  it,  and  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  need,  locked  up  many  thou- 
sands due  to  the  Jamaica  merchants. 

4.  Hardly  had  the  system  of 
slavery  yielded  to  the  powerful  at- 
tacks of  the  English  abolitionists, 
ere  the  enormous  protection  it  had 
enjoyed,  was  menaced  by  them. 
The  colonial  system  of  England  was 
a  stupendous  structure,  by  which  she 
at  the  same  time  protected  her  de- 
pendences, and  encouraged  her 
manufactures.  The  colonies  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
for  all  their  productions.  No  for- 
eigner was  permitted  to  undersell 
them  there ;  and  the  English  manu- 
facturers had  the  colonial  markets 
for  their  commodities — no  stranger 
could  intermeddle  with  them  there. 
This  system  could  only  be  main^ 
tained  by  enormous  external  pro- 
tections, and  by  internal  equalizing 
duties.  Under  it,  the  sugar  and 
coffee  of  the  West  Indies  was  not 
only  protected  against  foreign  com« 
petition,  but  against  these  produc- 
tions of  the  East  Indian  coloniea,  so 


§kt  as  to  equalise  the  priees  in  the 
British  market.  The  first  effi^rt  of 
the  lovers  of  cheap  sugar  and  coffee 
in  England,  was  against  the  differ- 
ential duly  between  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  They  soon  carried 
this  point,  to  the  dismay  of  the  plant- 
ers, who  fiercely  and  angrily  con- 
tested every  inch  of  ground.  The 
result  was  an  immense  increase  in 
the  sugar  importation  from  the  East 
Indies.  Success  emboldened  the 
assailants,  and  they  turned  their  bat- 
teries against  the  main  fortress. 
England  was  paying  twenty  cents 
per  pound  for  sugar  for  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  paying  from 
six  to  ten  cents.  The  free  traders 
roused  the  people  to  demand  relief, 
and  their  voices  prevailed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  yet  a  protectionist,  in- 
troduced a  new  principle  of  discrim- 
ination— that  between  free  and  slave 
grown  sugars.  It  was  thought  that 
from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  free 
sugar  from  various  parts,  might  find 
their  way  to  the  English  market,  if 
it  were  opened  to  it ;  be  therefore 
proposed  and  carried  a  reduction  of 
the  existing  duty  of  63  shillings  per 
100  pounds,  to  23tf.  2d,  when  levied 
upon  free  sugars,  the  production  of 
foreign  countries..  At  the  same  time 
the  duty  levied  upon  colonial  sugars 
was  reduced  from  24$.  per  100 
pounds  to  14«.  9<2.,  leaving  a  differ- 
ential duty  of  9s.  in  favor  of  the  col- 
onies, instead  of  39«.  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  slavery.  This 
bill  brought  the  planters  into  com- 
petition wi(h  the  free  sugars  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  East  In- 
dies, but  it  protected  them  against 
the  slaves  of  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Lou- 
isiana. It  was  passed  in  1845,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  supposed  U> 
be  firmly  seated  in  power,  pledged 
himself  for  its  maintenance.  The 
gloomy  fears  and  discontent  excited 
by  the  protracted  discussion,  was  in 
some  measure  dissipated ;  the  sugar 
cultivation  that  had  been  periled  by 
it,  began  to  look  up,  canes  were  ex- 
tensively put  in,  and  many  estates 
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JQSt  ceasing  operations  were  reviv- 
ed. But  the  free  traders  rejected 
the  premieres  discrimination,  and 
demanded  radical  measures.  They 
had  paid  to  the  planters  an  indem- 
nity  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and 
they  demanded  cheap  sugar  in  re- 
turn. They  were  irresistible  as  the 
people  of  England  always  are  when 
they  demand  parliamentary  action, 
and  the  Peel  ministry  resigned. 
Lord  John  Russell  succeeded,  and 
his  first  act  was  the  equalization  of 
the  duties  on  all  foreign  sugars,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
duties,  by  which  in  1850,  every  ves« 
tige  of  protection  will  pass  away, 
and  foreign  sugars  will  be  admitted 
upon  the  same  terms  as  colonial. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  throw  the  estates  of  the 
British  colonies  out  of  cultivation, 
and  in  consequence  to  depreciate 
their  value.  The  same  influences 
in  a  manufacturing  district,  whose 
operations  were  sustained  by  a  high 
protective  tariff,  would  produce  pre- 
cisely analogous  resuhs,  silencing 
the  spindles,  rendering  worthless  the 
machinery,  and  ruining  the  com- 
panies. 

It  has  been  asked :  If  free  labor 
is  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  why 
can  not  the  free  laborers  of  Jamaica 
raise  sugar  as  cheap  as  the  slaves  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil  ?  Simply  because 
there  is  no  equality  between  the 
cases.  Jamaica  freemen  can  and 
do  raise  sugar  as  cheap  as  they  did 
when  slaves,  probably  cheaper ;  ^od 
this  is  all  the  proposition  demands. 

The  enormous  protection  of  ten 
cents  per  pound  for  their  sugar, 
while  it  enabled  the  planters  lo  real- 
ize immense  returns  from  their  es- 
tates, led  them  to  sink  very  large 
sums  in  permanent  works,  and  gave 
to  their  property  an  entirely  ficti- 
tious value.  This  value  it  has  re- 
tained during  the  ages  of  the  colo- 
nial system.  Free  trade  has  sub- 
verted that  system.  Its  protection 
is  gone,  and  the  colonial  property  is 
thrown  into  the  market  of  the  world ; 


its  inherent  value  alone  remains; 
its  fictitious  value  passes  away  with 
the  system  which  gave  it  birth.  Yet 
the  present  proprielore  look  for  re- 
turns proportioned  to  the  ancient 
cost  and  estimated  worth  of  their  es- 
tates, and  they  are  embarrassed, 
perhaps  ruined  if  they  can  not  real- 
ize them.  Sugar  estates  can  find 
no  sale.  Many  of  the  largest  have 
ceased  cultivation,  and  many  mort- 
gagees have  offered  to  give  up  their 
mortgages  for  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  amounts  secured  by  them. 

5.  The  agricultural  interests  of 
the  island  have  been  still  further 
embarrassed  by  a  succession  of  most 
untoward  '*  seasons,^*  as  the  period- 
ical spring  and  fall  rains  are  called. 
Probably  no  equal  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jamaica  can  compare  with 
the  years  1840, 1 , 3, 4.  That  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  atmo^ 
spheric  phenomena  of  the  island 
within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  seems  unquestionable.  The 
resistless  and  desolating  tornadoes 
and  hurricanes,  which  until  within 
that  period  have  occasionally  swept 
over  it,  are  now  unknown.  They 
still  prevail  in  the  Caribbean  sea, 
but  their  track  lies  further  to  the 
westward  than  formerly.  How  far 
this  change  may  have  influenced  or 
modified  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  they  are 
changed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  and  to  the  amusing 
wonder  of  tho  old  negroes,  is  cer- 
tainly true. 

6.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  estates  has  pressed  with  great 
force  against  the  planters.  Large 
funds  are  requisite  for  current  ex- 
penses, and  for  the  introduction  of 
such  machinery  as  the  new  state  of 
the  island  has  rendered  necessary. 
And  as  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
plantere  have  failed,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  appeal  largely  to  the 
capitalists  of  England.  But  their 
confidence  was  shaken  by  the  reit- 
enUfid  cries  of  *^ruin»'*  raited  by 
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the  planteri  durfaig  the  fim  yeact  of 

emancipation;  and  though  money 
has  generally  been  abundant  in  Eng- 
land at  Si  per  cent,  the  bankers 
have  been  unwilling,  upon  any 
terms,  to  negotiate  paper  upon  se« 
curities  which  the  holders  them- 
selves pronounced  valueless.  There 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  those 
cries,  then  so  fictitious,  may  be  sadly 
verified  by  the  free  trade  principles 
of  Lord  John  Russell. 

7.  The  enormous  increase  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditure,  and  conse- 
quent weight  of  taxation,  oppress  all 
the  interests  of  the  island,  and  for- 
bid prosperity. 

The  population  of  the  island  baa 
b^n  stated  at  nearly  500,000  souls, 
nine-tenths  of  whiph  are  laboring 
peasantry,  and  the  taxation,  direct 
and  indirect,  annually  wrung  out  of  it, 
is  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars ! 
one-third  the  value  of  all  the  exports 
of  the  island.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  are  appro- 
priated to  the.  purposes  of  the  state* 
paid  church.  The  Governor's  sal- 
ary is  $40,000 
The  Receiver  GeneraPs 

(Treasurer,)  21,500 

Chief  Justice's,  17,500 

Bishop's,  15,000 

Associate  Justices',  each,  12,500 
Archdeacon's,  10,000 

with  a  long  list  of  dignitaries  in 
church  and  state,  whose  salaries  and 
perquisites  amount  to  $5,000  and 
upwards. 

In  attributing  the  prostration  of 
Jamaica  in  a  great  degree  to  the* 
free  trade  principles  of  England,  no 
odium  is  cast  upon  them ;  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  sugar  and  cofiee  cul- 
tivation, the  question  was  at  least 
one  of  time,  if  not  of  principle. 
The  transition  could  have  been  grad- 
ual, and  have  extended  over  a  series 
of  years,  thus  allowing  time  for  the 
planter  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new 
circumstances,  and  for  the  laborers 
to  acquire  ease  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  their  new  implements.  Such  a 
course  would  have  modified  the  ruia 


that  a  lapid  bolt  fram  the  extreme 
of  protection  to  absolute  free  trade 
has  wrought. 

Though  the  large  estates  have  sa 
greatly  depreciated  in  value,  prop* 
erty  in  small  lots  has  been  very 
much  in  demand.  The  freedmeo 
have  been  anxious  to  obtain  small 
freeholds,  and  many  old  properties 
that  during  slavery  were  almost 
worthless,  have  been  broken  up  and 
sold  in  lots  of  a  few  acres  each,  at 
very  advanced  prices. 

Having  explained  the  causes 
which  have  induced  the  present  de» 
pression  in  iamaicii,  we  will  trace 
the  emancipation  in  its  prominent 
social  and  moral  bearings  and  influ- 
ences. 

During  slavery,  the  resources  of 
the  island  were  unknown.  Save  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  noth* 
ing  had  been  done  to  develope  them  ^ 
and  the  protection  they  enjoyed,  in* 
duced  an  extravagant  and  wasteful 
iDcidental  expenditure,  with  the  most 
negligent  and  thriftless  modes  of 
culture.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  carried  on,  almost  exclusively, 
by  means  of  the  hoe,  the  cutlass, 
and  the  human  brute.  Ploughs, 
barrows,  spades,  shovels,  wheel  and 
handbarrows,  were  almost  unknown. 
Now,  this  primitive  mode  is  as  far 
as  possible  dispensed  with.  Wher- 
ever the  means  have  been  available, 
machinery  has  been  substituted  for 
manual  labor,  and  uniformly  with 
the  happiest  results.  Ploughs  of 
various  kinds,  harrows,  hoe-harrows, 
cultivators,  barrows,  spades,  shovels, 
die.  &c.,  with  steam-engines  instead 
of  breeze  and  cattle  mills,  and  the 
generous  use  of  manures,  with  im* 
provements  in  the  boiling  depart* 
ment,  are  becoming  quite  common ; 
and  here  and  there,  train-roads  for 
the  transportation  of  the  canes,  are 
laid  on  the  estates  of  the  more 
wealthy  proprietors.  The  first  in- 
troduction of  the  various  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  machinery,  has 
been  very  expensive,  as  it  has  been 
necessary  to  import^  not  only  the  im- 
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and  smiths  to  repair  them.  Hillside 
estates,  upon  which  they  can  not  be 
used,  and  those  that  have  not  been 
able  to  incur  the  expense  of  their 
introduction,  are  compelled  to  ad- 
here to  the  old  system,  under  modi- 
fied forms,  and  therefore  labor  un- 
der peculiar  embarrassments. 

Not  a  few  of  the  overseers  re- 
sisted the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  manual  culture,  and  the  negroes 

fsnerally  regarded  it  with  aversion. 
ut  by  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural 
society,  and  the  establishment  of 
ploughing  matches  in  the  various 
parishes,  they  are  becoming  familiar 
with  them,  and  many  are  acquiring 
ease  and  skill  in  their  use.  Al- 
ready the  expense  of  cultivating  the 
cane,  and  of  manufactur4ng  sugar, 
has  been  greatly,  reduced,  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  more 
favored  estates,  and  yet  there  is 
large  room  for  improvement. 

Several  very  valuable  implements 
of  tropical  agriculture  have  been  in- 
vented by  scientific  and  ingenious 
mechanics,  and  investigation  and 
experiment  are  still  vigorously  push- 
ed in  this  direction,  with  prospect  of 
yet  more  favorable  results.  This 
spirit  has  been  stimulated  and  sus- 
tained by  a  very  efficient  Greneral 
Agricultural  Society,  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  objects,  has  al- 
ready awarded  several  premiums  of 
<£100  each. 

Other  items  that  may  be  traced 
to  the  activity  and  enterprise  excited 
by  the  emancipation,  are — 

The  establishment  of  steam  com- 
munication round  the  entire  island  : 

The  construction  of  several  good 
turnpike  roads : 

The  widening,  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  roads,  throughout 
the  island  : 

The  construction  of  railroad  com- 
munication from  Kingston  westward, 
more  than,  twenty  miles  of  which 
have  been  completed. 

The  organization  of  several  bank- 
ing and  mining  compaoieB^  of  a 


lifo  insiifanoe  company  ;  a  silk  com- 
pany, and  one  for  supplying  the 
city  of  Kingston  with  water. 

The  silk  company  has  proved  a 
failure ;  and  the  mining  languish  for 
want  of  skill  and  enterprise  to  pros- 
ecute them,  though  the  ore  yields  a 
good  per  centum  of  pure  copper. 

The  legislation  in  reference  to 
the  blaeks,  under  the  old  system, 
was  necessarily  cruel.  It  contem- 
plated them  as  slaves,  and  made  the 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  planter,  the 
highest  end  of  their  being.  They 
were  over-burdened  with  the  most 
onerous  exactions,  whilst  they  en- 
joyed the  least  possible  protection* 
All  this  has  passed  away.  The 
same  parties  control  the  loeal  legis* 
lalure,  but  their  spirit  is  chanj;^. 
A  system  of  legislation  in  many  re- 
spects preposterous  and  burdensome, 
has  been  marked  by  many  benefi- 
cent provisions.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  :  The  substitution  of 
tlie  penitentiary  system,  fbr  the  old 
slave  prisons,  and  the  erection  of  a 
large,  substantial  penitentiary,  em- 
bracing all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  that  department  of  philan- 
thropy ;  which,  under  the  direction 
of  a  most  excellent  inspector,  and 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  chap- 
lain and  schoolmaster,  has  already 
afiTected  the  records  of  crime,  and 
greatly  lessened  the  recommitments; 

The  erection,  on  a  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  plan,  of  a  large  lu- 
natic asylum,  in  the  stead  of  the 
wretched  "crazy  house''  of  the 
days  of  slavery : 

The  extension  of  medical  aid,  ad* 
vice  and  medicines  to  every  person 
of  the  laboring  class,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  $1.50  per  annum,  or,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  any  respect* 
able  person,  if  they  are  unable  to 
pay  that  fee.  For  this  purpose  the 
island  is  districted,  and  a  salaried 
physician  with  a  dispensary  is  pla- 
ced in  each  district : 

The  organization  of  a  board  of 
education,  through  which,  irrespeo* 
tive  of  denominational  diatinctiiKUH 
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edocation  may  be  digseroinated 
through  the  island.  The  pecuoiarj 
embarrassmeDts  of  the  iaiaod  reo* 
der  it  impoaaibte  to  make  this  board 
as  efficient  as  it  was'  hoped  it  would 
be,  at  its  inception,  and  it  may  be 
confined  raatnly  to  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  normal  school,  for 
several  years  to  come. 

The  most  obnoxious  feature  in 
the  legislation  since  emancipation, 
has  been  the  pertinacious  determi- 
nation of  the  Assembly  to  introduce 
foreign  laborers,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  price  of  labor. 

The  clamor  for  labor,  that  has 
been  raised,  has  not  been  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  labor- 
ers to  work,  but  of  the  refusal  of 
the  planters  to  pay  them  their  price. 
The  market  value  of  labor  has  been 
from  If.  Sd.  to  U,  6d.  per  diem,  for 
able  bodied  men,  and  the  planters 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  this  price 
and  cultivate  their  estates  to  a  profit ; 
and  when  they  have  endeavored  to 
reduce  the  pric«,  the  negroes  have 
left  the  estates  cultivation,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  provision  grounds. 
Many  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  successive  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  Irish,  the 
English,  the  Coolies,  and  the  Afri- 
cans. These  efforts  have  been  with- 
out benefit  to  the  island,  and  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  the  Euro- 
pean and  Coolie  emigrants.  Most 
of  the  former  have  fallen  victims  to 
field  labor  under  a  tropical  sun,  or 
to  imemperance.  The  Coolies,  af- 
ter a  few  thousands  have  been  in- 
trodi4ped,  are  found  unfit  for  the  la- 
bor required.  They  are  heathen, 
of  a  foreign  tongue  and  color,  and 
can  not  amalgamate  with  the  ne- 

froes,  who  reject  and  despise  them, 
'hey  wander  about  the  island,  ob- 
jects of  commiseration  and  of  char- 
ity, and  it  is  hoped  will  ere  long  be 
sent  back  to  their  native  India. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  parti- 
san anti-slavery  presses,  that  the 
^tnaocipation  has  been  without  ben* 


eficial  eflbcts  upon  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  who  ^re  occa- 
sionally represented  as  possessing 
the  most  malignant  feelings  of  ha- 
tred towards  the  negroes,  whom 
they  strive  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  degrade  and  oppress. 
Such  representations  are  gratuitous, 
tiniust  and  cruel. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who 
would  welcome  with  joy  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  slavery,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  peaceably,  though 
they  do  not,  dare  not  say  so.  Such  is 
(he  public  sentiment  in  even  the  most 
conservative  classes,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  such  wishes  and  feelings 
would  be  received  with  marks  of 
displeasure,  if  not  of  disgust.  There 
are  many  who  disesteem  the  ne- 
groes, and  under-estimate  their  ca-  * 
paeity ;  but  the  mass  of  the  white 
population  nnanifest  a  kindly  interest 
\u  their  welfare  and  progressive  im- 
provement, quite  as  much  as  is  man-  ' 
ifested  towards  the  laboring  classes 
of  England.  Indeed  it  has  become 
their  interest  to  cultivate  this  feel- 
ing, and  they  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  give  expression 
to  it ;  accordingly  we  find  testimo- 
nies to  the  quiet,  order,  and  im- 
provement of^  the  negroes,  in  the. 
governmental  despatches,  in  the  le- 
gislative debates,  in  the  charges  of 
judges,  the  presentments  of  juries, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  planters  in 
every  part  of  the  island. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  the 
island  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  these  remarks,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  produce  them,  have 
their  causes  been.  The  free  trade- 
action  of  Parliament  excited  such 
disaffection  among  the  planters,  that 
in  their  various  meetings  they  loudly 
and  foolishly  talked  of  being  absolv- 
ed from  allegiance  to  a  government 
that  would  not  protect  them,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  annexation  to  the 
United  Stares.  Now  the  negroes 
are  loyal  to  a  man.  They  know 
that,  as  they  express  it,  the  Queen 
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i  th^m  free,  aod  that  tbe  pllnftttn 
rQsisled  the  emancipation.      They 
know  too  that  there  are  three  mill* 
ions  of  negro  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  commiserate  their 
condition.     They  do  not  appreciate 
tbe  causes  of  the  embarrassments 
and  irritaiion  of  the  planters,  and 
putting  together  the  few  facts  withio 
their  knowledge,  they  naturally  re- 
gard  the  discussions  of  the  planters 
as  somehow  connected  with  their 
aubjugation,  aod  perhaps  re-enslave- 
menl.     The  planters^  in  many  in- 
stances, have  not  been  able  to  pay 
current  expenses  as  they  bacaoie 
due ;  hence  many  estates  have  be- 
come indebted  to  their  laborers  for 
several  months  wages,  in  soioe  ca- 
ses, for  a  much  longer  period.     Tbe 
.  iears  of  the  negroes  have  quicken- 
ed their  applications  for  these  ar- 
rears, and  they  have  been  resisted 
by  the  planters  indebted^  from  sheer 
.  inability.     This  refusal  to  pay  them, 
has  formed  a  final  fact  with  the  ne- 
groes, who  connect  it  with  the  dis- 
cussions, and  see  in  it  the  fulfillment 
of  their  fears.    In  these  cases  they 
have  refused  to  work  further,  and 
manifest  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
insubordination,  which  has  disquiet- 
ed the  districts  in  which  they  have 
taken  place,  but  have  not  yet  result- 
ed in  any  rebellion  against  tbe  law. 
How  far  this  will  proceed,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  kindness,  fair- 
ness, and  firmness  of  the  governor. 
The  white  population  generally 
are  not  religiously  disposed  :  they 
live  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  many 
of  them  are  men  of  irritable  temper 
jind  violent  passion,  and  when  exci- 
ted, they  express  themselves  strong- 
ly.    They  do  not  forget  that  until 
recently  the    negroes   were    their 
slaves,  and  they,  their  masters ;  nor 
do  we  wish  to  represent  them  as 
particularly  kind  and  amiable  and 
forbearing ;  but  it  is  due  to  tbem  aa 
a  matter  of  right,  to  testify  to  their 
greatly    improved    deportment  to- 
wards those  who  ten  years  ago  were 
their  slaves. 


Prior  to  tile  emencfpallofl,  coneHf 
binage  was  well  nigh  universal. 
Marriage  was  almost  unknown,  eveo 
among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
island.  Public  sentiment  quite  for- 
bade the  marriage  of  overseers,  and 
the  loss  of  place  and  caste  was  the 
penalty  which  usually  followed  a 
disregard  of  its  mandate.  The 
overseers  hold  office  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  attorneys  of  the  es- 
tates, and  are  liable  to  be  superse- 
ded at  any  time,  and  without  a  m6- 
ment^s  warning.  We  know  of  quite 
a  number  who  on  communicating 
their  marriage  to  their  attorneys, 
received  such  replies  as,  ^'Your 
servkses  are  no  longer  required  ;'^ 
^^  Be  prepared  to  leave  the  estate  on. 
the  day  of  your  marriage ;"  "  Your 
successor  is  appointed,  get  some 
other  employment,'^  &e.  There 
was  an  advantage  in  perpetuating 
this  state  of  things  during  slavery. 
The  overseers,  by  their  licentioua 
intercourse  with  the  female  slaves^ 
had  opportunities  of  watching  and 
ascertaining  the  first  rising  of  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordina- 
tion, and  when  and  how,  most  effi- 
ciently to  strike  it  down.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  most  gross  and  revolting 
usages  should  grow  up,  and  the 
most  loathsome  scenes  sometimes 
be  enacted.  They  have  passed 
away — let  their  memory  rot. 

Hand  in  hand  with  licentiousness 
went  intemperance,  and  Sabbath 
desecration,  till  the  day  of  sacred 
rest  had  become  transformed  into 
tbe  great  day  of  revelry.  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  gentlemen  connec- 
ted with  the  island,  to  whom  these 
remarks  would  not  apply ;  bat  they 
were  comparatively  rare,  and  them- 
selves fell  under  tbe  odium  of  the 
public  sentiment.  So  entirely  vitia- 
ted had  the  moral  sense  of  society 
become,  that  these  vkses  were  noi 
merely  tolerated,  they  were  justified. 
An  intelligent,  well  read  gentleman, 
baa  addressed  an  elaborate  argii-^ 
BoeKit  to  us,  sboying  tbe  aerij^tu]^ 
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mfborhy  and  josttficatioa  of  coneu- 
btnage.  Forsooth,  it  wM  a  patri* 
arehal  institution  f 

No  resaits  of  the  emancipatkiii 
have  been  more  emphatic,  or  more 
auspicio^St  than  the  reformation  in 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  white 
population,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  higher  tone  of  public  sentiment 
among  them.  Marriage  is  now  hon* 
orable.  It  has  been  encouraged  bjr 
the  example  of  many  of  the  leading 
f  entlemen  of  the  island,  and  by  the 
msertion  of  a  "  de  facto'*  clause  in 
the  ^^  marriage  act**  of  the  island,  in 
virtue  of  which,  parties  living  in 
concubinage,  who  should  be  mar* 
ried  under  its  provisions,  are  re- 
garded in  law,  as  having  been  mar- 
ried from  the  commencement  of  the 
connection,  and  all  their  issue  are 
declared  legitimate. 

Married  overseers  are  now  pre- 
ferred to  single  ones,  from  the  moral 
standing  which  it  gives  them  with 
the  negroes,  and  though  they  have 
not  been  able  to  change  the  miser- 
able tenure  by  which  they  hold  office, 
which  is,  in  itself,  an  almost  insu- 
perable objection  to  ttieir  marriage  ; 
yet  many  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  de  facto 
clause,  and  have  become  married 
into.  There  is  no  positive  disgrace 
attached  to  living  in  concubinage, 
either  among  the  higher  or  lower 
classes ;  and  not  a  few  may  be  found 
moving  freely  in  the  best  circles  of 
society,  who  are  living  thus  ;  yet  it 
is  regarded  as  a  state  that  belongs  to 
the  past,  and  incompatible  with  the 
relations  and  duties  introdticed  by 
freedom. 

The  drinking  habito  of  the  white 
population  are  very  greatly  im- 
proved. There  is  much  less  of 
drunkenness,  less  hard-drinking,  less 
tippling,  than  there  used  to 4>e.  This 
is  true  of  alt,  but  emphaimally  so  of 
the  largest  class  of  the  white  popth 
lation,  the  overseers.  A  gentleman 
extensively  acquainted  with  them, 
and  familiar  with  their  convivial 
vaagea  ^  mmmj  jFeaw^  femarice^  te- 


as that  the  great  reformatiott  tn  Uieif 
drinking  habits,  was  doe  of  the  oioaC 
gratifying  influences    of  the  new 
state  of  things.    Under  alarery,  sneh 
a  reform  was  impossible.  The  otct- 
seers  could  not  resiet  the  infltiencesr 
by  which  their  office  was  surrounded. 
Invariably,  and  almost  of  necessity, 
tbey   became  hard    drinkers,  and 
multitudes  of  them  have  beeni  out 
down  in  the  moreing  of  life,  by  the 
rum  of  their  distilleries,  whilst  their 
parents  in  England  have  ignoramly 
attributed  their  decease  to  the  harm- 
lees  and    detieious    freits    of   the 
tropics.     The  respensibtlities    and 
duties  of  overseers  oceupy  much 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  than 
formerly.    They  have  not  now  the 
leisure  Ibr  aociat,  and  hence  not  the 
temptation  to  private  drinking  they 
then  bad,  and  the  intemperance  thai 
then  excited  only  a  smile,  would  not 
now  be  tolerated.     The  practice  of 
some  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the 
island  approximates  primitive  tem- 
perance, eschewing  the  stronger  U* 
quors,  they  cleave  only  to  the  wine 
cup.    These  tokens  of  improvement 
are  quite  disconnected  IVom  any  di» 
rect  temperance  movement.     Such 
efforts  are  viewed  with  great  con- 
tempt in  ite  application  to  them- 
selves, and  are  regarded  as  only 
fitting  for  the  debased  peasantry. 

The  Sabbath  is  gecferalty  re« 
spected,  so  far  as  to  induce  absti- 
nence from  the  occupations  of  life ; 
the  stores  are  closed,  and  all  busi* 
ness  ceases.  There  is  also  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  of  whites  at  the 
churches  of  ^  the  establishment*' 
generally.  Few  whites  are  con- 
nected with  the  dissentiog  chapefo; 
they  are  net  regarded  as  genteel ! 
Ott»er  vices,  kindred  to  licentious- 
ness and  intemperance,  that  were 
rlf^  daring  slavery,  are  becoming 
discreditaiHe,  and-^are  receding  fnuii 
the  public  eye. 

In  reference  te  color,  the  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  three  classes ; 
the  whites,  the  brown,  and  ^  bhick. 
Under  the  old  fegime,  the  wlnte  and 
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brown  cksses  were  free ;  the  blacks, 
slaves.  The  whites  were  the  privi* 
leged  class.  Bad  as  morals  were 
among  them,  the  ties  of  nature  were 
not  utterly  disregarded.  The  blood 
of  the  master  seldom  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  the  slave.  By  a  silent  ac- 
quiescence, the  law  of  slavery  was 
revised,  so  far  that  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  planters  followed  the 
condition  of  the  father,  and  were 
free.  The  sons  became  clerks  and 
small  shop-keepers  ;  the  daughters, 
concubines  of  their  father^s  friends. 
They  could  rise  no  higher.  In  pro* 
cess  of  time,  brown  men  accumu- 
lated property ;  others  became  the 
heirs  of  their  affectionate  or  repent- 
ant parents,  who  not  un frequently 
sent  a  favorite  son  to  the  English 
Universities  for  an  education  ;  at 
length,  growing  too  powerful  to  be 
kept  under,  they  demanded,  and 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  which  need- 
ed but  the  first  blow,  to  bathe  the 
island  in  blood,  they  obtained  for 
themselves  equal  rights,  eight  years 
before  the  emancipation  conferred 
them  upon  the  blacks. 

The  progress  of  this  class  has 
been  very  rapid.  Immediately  after 
their  enfranchisement,  two  of  their 
number  were  returned  to  the  local 
legislature,  and  others  have  been 
added  at  each  successive  election, 
until  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
representation  is  by  colored  mem- 
bers. 

The  prejudice  that  began  to  yield 
in  1890,  by  the  concession  of  politi- 
cal rights,  has  receded,  even  more 
rapidly  than  those  under  its  ban 
have  advanced.  No  doubt  it  lingers 
in  the  breasts  of  many  planters, 
modified,  not  eradicated  ;  but  it 
would  be  regarded  as  low  and  vul- 
gar, and  most  impolitic,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it,  or  to  be  influenced  by 
it  in  any  of  the  courtesies  and  reci- 
procities of  social  life.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  past  has  its  pain- 
ful associations  for  the  brown  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  white,  though 
they  lie  in  a  different  direction ;  and 
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it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  more  unwilling  to  yield.  These 
two  classes  mingle  indiscriminately 
in  social  and  political  parties;  in 
public  and  in  private,  at  all  places, 
in  all  offices  and  professions ;  and 
receive  from  the  government  pre- 
cisely the  same  consideration. 

The  black  population  have  en- 
joyed civil  rights  only  since  the 
emancipation,  and  though  some  of 
them  were  free  before,  they  are 
without  men  of  large  possessions,  or 
of  cultivated  minds;  hence  their 
color  is  not  represented  in  the 
learned  professions,  nor  in  the  colo- 
nial legislature.  The  general  feel- 
ing towards  them,  is  that  of  the 
higher  classes  towards  the  lower,  and 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  quite  irrespec* 
tive  of  complexional  distinctions. 

The  negroes  are  confiding  and 
clannish,  and  will  cluster  round  the 
man  of  their  choice ;  but  once  ex- 
cited, they  are  suspicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  will  manifest  a  prejudice 
against  both  the  other  classes,  and 
particularly  the  brown,  far  stronger 
than  is  felt  against  themselves.  An 
appeal  to  their  prejudices  by  one  of 
their  number,  is  never  without  its 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
disclaimers,  it  always  elicits  from 
both  whites  and  browns. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  Ja- 
maica slaves  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  slaves  in  our  southern  states. 
They  cultivated  their  own  provision 
grounds,  which  were  provided  by 
law,  and  examined  by  a  govern- 
mental inspector ;  and  starvation,  or 
hunger,  for  any  length  of  t^me,  was 
unknown  among  them.  So,  also, 
were  the  unnatural  modes  of  pun- 
ishment sometimes  resorted  to  at  the 
south,  as  murders,  maimings,  brand- 
ings, gun-shot  wounds,  6sc  dec  Yet 
they  were  subject  to  stripes,  and 
stock,  and  tread-mills,  and  bore  a 
yoke  that  throttled  them  at  every 
step. 

Their  social  and  moral  state  was 
frightful.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
south  to  compare  with  it,  except  it 
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may  be  found  on  indiYidual  and 
isolated  plantations.  The  negroes 
were  thrown  together  upon  the  es- 
tates to  the  number,  often,  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  without  any  other  ele- 
vating influences  than  those  exerted 
by  the  overseer ;  they  learned  from 
him  only  the  vices  of  civilization, 
whilst  the  heathenism  of  the  original 
Africans  was  transmitted  to  their 
children. 

•  The  recent  influence  of  missions 
had  softened  their  terrible  and  dis- 
gusting degradation  at  some  points ; 
yet  the  masses  were  little  less  than 
semi-heathen,  when,  in  1834,  the 
whole  field  was  thrown  open  to  the 
elevating  infiuences  of  the  gospel. 

The  slaves  of  the  south  are  in  the 
midst  of  large  white  communities, 
amongst  whom  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion are  more  or  less  sustained ; 
and  aside  from  any  individual  in- 
struction they  may  receive,  they  are 
under  an  iudirect  elevating  influ- 
ence, and  are  receiving  an  inci- 
dental education,  from  the  surround- 
ing white  population,  of  immense 
value,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
generations,  has  greatly  improved 
their  language,  changed  their  do- 
mestic and  social  usages,  modified 
their  superstitions,  given  them  some 
idea  of  religion,  and  much  enlarged 
the  field  of  their  general  knowledge. 

The  extreme  degradation  of  the 
peasantry  of  Jamaica  has  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  nearly  all  tran- 
sient visitors.  They  have  inferred 
that,  as  slaves,  they  were  upon  a 
par  with  those  of  the  south  ;  and 
when,  af\er  several  years  of  liberty, 
they  find  them  much  more  ignorant 
and  debased  than  the  American 
slaves,  they  leap  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  relapsing  to  barbarism, 
and  that  emancipation  has  proved  a 
curse  to  them.  They  then  publish 
their  convictions,  as  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  for  the  benefit  of 
pseudo-philanthropists. 

The  emancipation  opened  before 
the  masses,  whom  it  delivered,  a 
new  and  unexplored  world.     It  took 


them  from  among  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  restoring  to  them  their  hu- 
manity, bade  them  ^^  strive.''  They 
have  striven,  many  oi  them  nobly, 
and  though  their  progress  has  been 
marred  and  hindered  by  the  deep, 
dark  degradation  of  their  brute  life, 
and  by  external,  adverse  circum- 
stances, it  has  yet  been  more  rapid, 
more  encouraging,  and  more  pro- 
foundly  peaceful  than  the  most  san- 
guine could  reasonably  have  antici- 
pated. 

The  city  of  Kingston  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  island ;  and  the 
most  vicious  and  idle  portion  of  the 
peasantry — those  who,  during  sla- 
very, were  distributed  upon  the  es- 
tates, and  their  crimes  punished  by 
the  driver's  lash — naturally  deter- 
mine to  it ;  these  are  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  lounging  about 
the  wharves,  seeking  employment, 
or  petty  plunder.  They  oAen  as- 
sume airs  of  independence  and  inso- 
lence towards  those  who  employ 
them,  and  live — no  one  knows  how, 
nor  where.  The  same  class  of  per- 
sons are  found  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, in  all  maritime  cities,  though 
not  so  abundantly  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, as  within  the  tropics.  They 
fill  one  with  shame  for  his  race,  andl 
with  wonder,  at  the  depth  of  human 
degradation.  Captains  of  vessels 
come  in  contact  wiih  these  persons, 
and  often  employ  them — sometimes 
to  their  cost  They  are  the  only 
specimens  they  see  of  the  peasantry, 
and  they  regard  them  as  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  labor* 
ers,  with  whom  their  complexion 
associates  them.  On  their  return, 
they  communicate  their  disgust  to 
the  news-boat,  or  to  an  enquiring 
editor,  and  another,  perhaps,  well- 
meant  testimony  of  an  eye  witness, 
is  given  to  the  world. 

The  whole  rural  population  have 
homes.  For  the  most  part,  they 
live  in  the  same  places,  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  same  huts,  in  which 
slavery  left  them.  These  are  very 
low,  small,  rude  tenements,  of  from 
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ten  feet  square,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  to  fourteen  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  divided  into  three  or  four.  The 
posts  of  the  house  are  fastened  into 
the  earth,  which  is  slightly  raised, 
and  beaten  hard  for  a  floor;  the 
sides  are  made  of  bamboo,  cut  and 
split  to  the  size  of  laths,  which  is 
dai>bed  or  plastered  with  mud,  on 
one  side  or  both,  and  rubbed  till 
smooth  and  hard ;  and  by  successive 
rubbings,  and  filling  up  the  cracks, 
this  process  makes  a  neat  firm 
wall.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
long  grass,  or  with  the  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  :  it  is  oAen  a 
foot  thick,  reaching  nearly  down  to 
the  ground.  The  under  surface  is 
smoked  to  a  glossy  black,  to  protect 
it  from  the  vermin  with  which  the 
island  abounds. 

Many  thousand  huts  have  been 
built  since  emancipation,  and  they 
are  uniformly  better  than  the  slave 
huts  ;  higher,  larger,  better  ventila- 
ted.  A  few  are  boarded  up,  more 
are  shingled,  and  many  are  floored. 
All  manifest  an  improved  taste, 
style,  and  manner  of  living.  About 
twenty  thousand  of  the  peasantry 
have  become  freeholders.  Not  only 
have  the  people  homes,  they  have 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. Every  man  and  woman, 
and  half-grown  child,  has  a  pro- 
vision ground,  in  which  they  culti- 
vate yams,  cocoas,  (a  root  some- 
what resembling  a  beet,  but  of  a 
much  finer,  firmer  texture,)  plan- 
tains, sugar-cane,  cassada,  coflee, 
corn,  beans,  dec.  d^.,  which  they 
■ell  or  barter  for  bread,  biscuit,  but- 
ter, sugar,  cheese,  lard,  fish,  meats, 
soap,  candles,  &c.  The  importa- 
tions of  these  articles,  since  the 
emancipation,  has  increased  from 
four  to  fifty  fold.  Besides  their  pro- 
vision grounds,  which  they  cultivate 
in  the  afternoon  aAer  4  o^clock, 
and  on  Saturdays,  the  bulk  of  the 
laborers,  when  they  can  obtain  work, 
labor  upon  the  estates,  from  three  to 
five  days  in  the  week,  for  which 
they  receive  from  35  cents  to  87^ 


cents  per  diem  of  ten  hours,  from  6 
A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  one  hour  at  noon.  This 
enables  them  to  procure  lands, 
horses,  mules,  donkeys,  tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  bedding,  trunks, 
a  little  crockery  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns — for  they  love  variety — 
and  occasionally  a  good  wardrobe, 
to  say  nothing  of  several  changes  of 
decent  white  apparel  to  put  into  it, 
the  best  of  which  is  only  seen  at 
marriages,  communion  seasons,  and 
such  special  occasions.  These  new 
gettings,  are  all  in  an  humble  way ; 
yet  they  are  so  general,  that  nearly 
every  family  has  a  beast,  many  have 
several ;  and  nearly  every  hut  in 
the  island  is  more  or  less  adorned 
with  some  of  these  indications  of  in- 
cipient civilization.  This  superior 
manner  of  living,  is  only  an  approx- 
imation towards  that  found  among 
the  colored  population  of  the  free 
states,  if  the  squalid  misery  of  our 
cities  may  be  excepted. 

The  inferior  artisans  are  all  of  the 
emancipated  classes.  There  are 
many  cases  of  individual  enterprise 
among  them.  Some  have  accumu- 
lated a  little  property,  and  many 
possess  a  good  business.  As  their 
property  increases,  they  acquire  the 
elective  franchise,  the  tenure  of 
which  is  the  payment  of  £S  taxes 
per  annum,  or  a  salary  of  <£15  per 
annum,  or  a  house  rent  of  <£10  per 
annum.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  freeholders,  and  they  consti- 
tute the  most  hopeful  nucleus  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  When 
they  shall  become  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent and  powerful  to  control  the 
elections,  we  may  hope  for  efficient 
retrenchment  and  reform  in  the 
governmental  expenditure. 

The  progress  of  the  peasantry  in 
domestic  and  social  improvement 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  substantial  means  of  liv- 
ing. The  most  difficult  and  tedious 
department  of  reform,  is  that  which 
passing  by  the  outer  man,  penetrates 
the  heart,  and  eradicates  the  preju- 
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dices  and  superstitions  of  degraded 
life ;  puriOes  and  refines  the  associ- 
ations that  cling  around  the  domes- 
tic hearth ;  and  induces  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  relations 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  pa- 
rent and  child. 

Licentiousness  was  unirersal 
among  the  Jamaica  slaves.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  abandon- 
ed to  it.  This  has  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  substitution  of  mar- 
riage for  concubinage,  yet  it  is  still 
common  for  young  girls  to  become 
unmarried  mothers.  They  lose  no 
standing  by  it  among  their  neigh- 
bors, nor  does  it  offer  the  slightest 
impediment  to  any  future  matrimo- 
nial engagement.  Much  has  been 
gained  by  establishing  the  legal  re- 
lationship. As  a  general  fact,  it  is 
a  question  of  convenience.  The  wo- 
man wants  some  one  to  ^*  dig  her 
yams,"  the  man,  some  one  to  ^*  boil 
his  pot,"  and  wash  his  clothes. 
They  both  want  a  friend  to  take 
care  of  them  when  sick,  and  to  bury 
them  when  dead ;  in  these  respon- 
sibilities they  are  mutually  agreed, 
and  the  instincts  of  nature  draw  them 
together.  Love  has  as  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  as  if  the  traffic  had 
been  in  their  breadstufls,  instead  of 
their  persons.  The  consent  of  pa- 
rents, of  grandmothers,  and  above 
all  of  *^  god-mothers,"  is  requisite. 
It  was  the  custom  for  parties  to  live 
together  after  they  were  affianced, 
that  they  might  be  sure  they  were 
suited,  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
the  final  knot  was  tied ;  but  this 
practice,  though  not  uncommon,  is 
gradually  becoming  so.  Husbands 
and  wives  frequently  rent  and  culti- 
vate diflerent  **  grounds,"  keep  sep- 
arate purses,  and  defend  their  rights 
against  each  other  as  rigidly  as 
against  strangers.  As  may  be  an- 
ticipated, the  weaker  party  of^en 
suffers — and  the  minister  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  upon  to  settle  quar- 
rels between  them,  and  sometimes 
to  protect  the  wife  from  the  inflic- 
tions of  her  husband. 


h  mast  not  be  inferred  that  tiie 
people  live  together  unhappily ;  not 
at  all.  They  move  along  without 
much  friction,  naturally  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  customs  of 
the  island,  and  their  views  of  the 
relationship.  In  very  many  instan- 
ces a  mutual  attachment  grows  up 
aAer  the  marriage,  which  soAeos 
their  habits,  and  associations,  and 
sheds  its  fragrance  on  their  lives. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
children  of  such  marriages  should 
be  properly  trained,  or  that  affec- 
tion should  be  the  main  spring  of 
family  government.  Discipline  is 
administered  at  the  prompting  of 
passion,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner, and  in  the  most  primitive  forms. 
The  degradation  of  the  parent  lives 
in  the  child,  except  as  it  may  be 
modified  by  external  agencies,  and 
influences.  The  home  influence  is 
the  most  fatal  obstacle  to  the  educa- 
tional effort  in  the  island,  and  oAea 
neutralizes  the  best  exertions  of  the 
teacher. 

To  these  general  statements  there 
are  delightful  exceptions  at  all  the 
mission  stations.  These  show  to 
the  missionary  what  the  mass  may 
be,  and  cheer  and  aid  him  in  his 
work ;  but  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  they  are  the  few. 

The  slaves  were  of  necessity  ser- 
vile and  crouching,  and  when  flat- 
tered by  their  masters,  or  selected 
as  favorites,  became  fawning  syco* 
phants.  The  emancipation  has  bro- 
ken this  spell  of  power,  and  the  re- 
action has  been  so  great  that  the 
laborers  often  maintain  their  cauao 
with  a  degree  of  bluntness  and  firm- 
ness, that  seems  to  be,  and  some- 
times  is,  insolence ;  and  occasionally 
they  manifest  a  petulance  and  ex- 
citement extremely  improper.  They 
are  subject  to  overwhelming  bursts 
of  passion,  during  which  they  are 
entirely  uncontrollable,  and  give  ut- 
terance to  the  most  wild  and  fren- 
zied ravings.  We  have  seen  such. 
But  when  reason  has  regained  her 
sway,  they  have  not  been  unwilitng 
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to  know  their  wrong,  nor  slow  to 
ask  forgiveness,  except  when  de- 
signing men  had  wrought  upon  their 
prejudices,  or  excited  their  suspi- 
cions. 

The  language  spoken  is  a  very  rude 
and  broken  patois;  the  articulation 
is  so  indistinct,  and  so  very  rapid, 
that  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
dialect  would  not  understand  one 
word  in  ten  used  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. In  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren acquire  the  habit  of  slow,  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  and  thus  the  lan- 
guage is  gradually  approximating 
the  standard  English.  The  follow- 
ing speeches  by  a  couple  of  plough- 
men, at  a  recent  ploughing  match, 
are  very  fine  illustrations  of  the  lan- 
guage in  common  use. 

^^  Dis  is  de  day  ob  rejoice.  I  feel 
happy  to  hah  de  powa  to  peak.  I 
hope  all  de  estate  may  prospa,  an 
God  bless  de  plantas  ob  Jamaike. 
We  mus  put  han  an  hart  togedder, 
peshally  now  in  dis  berry  potlicka 
time,  when  de  property  no  da  pay 
de  owna ;  but  we  mus  try  bard  an  do 
betta  an  betta,  long  as  we  lib  in  dis 
wol."  "  Peshally^'  and  "  potlicka,'* 
(especially,  and  particular,)  are  fa- 
vorite words  throughout  the  island, 
and  are  used  in  every  possible  con- 
nexion. 

*'  I  is  a  new  *prentis,  dis  cum  fer 
try,  an  aldo  I  get  nottin  dis  time,  I 
hope  fer  betta  luck  nex  time;  an 
good  helf  to  dem  dat  win,  an  dem 
no  win,  de  same.'* 

The  religion  of  the  slaves,  so  far 
as  they  had  any,  was  a  modified 
African  heathenism,  baptised  into 
the  names  and  forms  of  Christianity. 
Obicism  and  Mialism  prevailed  over 
the  whole  island ;  these  are  ancient 
African  superstitions,  and  are  some- 
times represented  as  antagonistic; 
Obti  being  the  spirit  of  evil,  and 
Mial  the  spirit  of  good  ;  but  it  is  of- 
ten hard  to  distinguish  between  their 
deeds,  and  the  hateful  crimes  and 
▼ices  of  their  priests  and  believers. 
Obii  men,  and  Mial  men  were  *^  the 
great  power  of  God."  They  wrought 


all  raaoner  of  miracles;  caused,  cur- 
ed and  foretold  sicknesses,  plagues, 
afflictions,  losses — possessed  and  dis- 
possessed houses  of  evil  spirits,  6cc. 

Their  great  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases was  by  suction.  They  pro- 
fessed to  look  through  the  body  of 
the  patient,  and  having  detected  the 
cause  of  the  sickness,  which  an  en- 
emy had  caused  to  be  placed  there 
by  the  Obiiman,  they  commenced 
sucking  from  the  neck,  side,  arms, 
6^.,  skeins  of  thread,  pins,  needles, 
dog's  and  cat's  teeth,  iish  bones, 
glass,  red  rags,  6ic.  &c.  All  this 
was  done  for  money,  and  the  fee 
was  proportioned  to  the  ability  of 
the  patient  to  pay.  I'hese  men  were 
often  profane,  licentious,  intemper- 
ate, and  grossly  ignorant,  yet  by 
their  rude  juggleries  they  had  ob- 
tained an  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  idolatrous  priests  of  Africa. 

Another  superstition,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  great  terror,  was  ^^  the  roll- 
ing calf,"  which  was  represented  as 
a  bullkin  with  a  clanking  chain, 
prowling  about  at  night,  with  eye- 
balls of  fire,  and  breath  of  flame, 
destroying  all  he  met.  The  original 
of  this  gross  conception  may  be 
found  in  1  Peter,  v,  8. 

The  belief  in  ghosts  was  univer- 
sal. The  ghosts  walked  by  day,  as 
by  night ;  they  ate  and  drank,  bought 
and  sold,  and  worked.  They  had  a 
currency, a  "ghost  money"  of  their 
own,  which  would  stay  with  none 
but  themselves ;  yet  it  was  so  much 
like  the  queen^s  good  money,  that 
many  were  deceived  by  it,  and 
would  have  dealings  with  ghosts, 
without  knowing  it,  till  the  ghost 
money  would  slip  through  their  fin- 
gers and  be  ofi*.  They  could  not 
hold  it  fast ;  it  would  melt  away  or 
burn  through  their  hands  I  Every 
child  wore  amulets  to  preserve  it 
from  being  breathed  upon  by  invisi- 
ble ghosts,  and  from  being  carried 
off  by  visible  ones.  Every  man  and 
woman  was  guarded  by  the  same 
charmed  rag. 
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These  superstitions  are  gradually 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  truth 
and  the  light  of  freedom.  Obicism 
and  Mialism  are  now  found  only  in 
the  more  ignorant  and  degraded 
neigh  borhoods.  The  ^^  rol  1  ing  cal  f,** 
is  becoming  an  exploded  notion ; 
charms  and  amulets  are  pretty  gen* 
erally  dispensed  with  by  the  adults, 
though  the  children  continue  to  wear 
them,  merely,  as  their  parents  often 
aver,  because  it  is  ^^  Jamaica  fash- 
ion.^'  They  are  extremely  unwil- 
ling to  avow  the  real  object,  till  it  is 
charged  home  to  them ;  they  will 
then  excuse  themselves  thus :  ^'  Well 
minista,  dem  tell  we  from  time  mus 
do  da  pickny  so.  Me  poor  ignor- 
ance, me  na  know  what  me  fer  do. 
Tosin  da  pickny  him  da  sick  an  die, 
minista  ?" 

The  belief  in  ghosts  is  very  much 
modified,  but  it  is  still  quite  general, 
even  among  many  of  the  better  in- 
formed and  longer  free.  Three 
Sears  ago,  a  house  in  the  village  of 
[orant  Bay  was  said  to  be  haunted  ; 
the  noises  and  ghostly  chatterings 
were  heard  by  many  very  reputable 
persons.  The  facts  were  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  the  best  means 
of  dispossessing  or  disposing  of  the 
haunted  premises,  was  subject  mat- 
ter for  several  newspaper  communi- 
cations. The  trick  was  never  found 
out,  and  a  great  revival  of  super- 
stitious belief  and  fear  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

Marriage,  immersion  and  dreams, 
were  the  sum  of  all  the  religion  of 
the  slaves,  and  still  constitute  the 
staple  of  the  native  Baptist  churches. 
The  personal  instruction,  and  en- 
lightenment of  **  inquirers,"  was  the 
duty  of  the  "  leaders,"  who  had  the 
great  mass  of  chapel-going  slaves 
under  their  control.  The  stereo- 
typed reply  to  the  question,  **  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved,"  was,  "  you 
mus  follow  massa  Jesus,"  which 
meant  that  as  the  Savior  had  been 
tempted  of  the  devil  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  the  inquirers  must  go  into 
the  wilderness^  or  in  Jamaica  par- 


lance, ^'  he  must  go  to  the  btish.*' 
The  inquirer  spends  some  hours  of 
the  night  *^  in  the  bush,"  among  the 
rank  growth  of  an  old  field,  or  ia 
the  woods,  if  near  by,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class,  gives  aa 
account  of  thd  sights  he  saw,  and 
sounds  he  heard,  which  if  the  can- 
didate has  any  imagination  at  all, 
his  fears  will  magnify  to  an  alto- 
gether orthodox  bulk,  and  he  is 
forthwith  commended  to  baptism. 
This  going  ^^  to  the  bush,"  is  famil- 
iarly termed  ^*  seeing  the  devil," 
who  is  naturally  a  prominent  per- 
sonage in  the  conjurations  of  the 
poor,  terrified,  convicted  sinner. 

Since  the  decree  of  emancipation, 
the  missionary  bodies  of  England 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  freedmen.  In  1824,  there  were 
perhaps  forty-five  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  Jamaica;  some  of  these 
were  state  paid  hirelings — seven- 
teen were  dissenting  missionaries. 
In  1831,  there  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred ministers,  forty-four  of  whom 
were  dissenters.  There  are  now  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  ten  min- 
isters, of  whom  about  one  hundred 
are  of  the  established  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  thirty  are 
Wesleyans,  twenty-six  Baptists,  six- 
teen Presbyterians,  thirteen  Inde- 
pendents, fifteen  Moravians,  five 
"  Wesley  an  New -Connexion,"  four 
American  Congregational ists.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  Jews  three, 
Catholics  five.  Native  Baptists  twen- 
ty-five. 

So  large  a  band  of  missionaries, 
acting  in  concert,  might  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
island ;  and  indeed,  it  has  been  heard 
in  its  most  hidden  fastnesses,  but  its 
echoes  have  died  upon  the  ear  of 
the  demented  negro,  as  its  herald 
has  passed  from  his  view.  The 
missionaries  long  since  learned  from 
experience,  that  the  only  efiicient 
mode  of  labor  was  to  establish  them- 
selves at  given  points,  and,  attract- 
ing the  people  around  them,  by  the 
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patient  repetition  of  *'  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,"  revive  the 
paralyzed  powers  of  their  hearers, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  Allowing  to  each  of 
these  stations,  an  average  of  twelve 
hundred  persons,  young  and  old— a 
large  average — there  are  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  thousand,  receiving 
in  some  sort,  religious  instruction. 
And  admitting  that  it  is  adapted  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation — 
which  certainly  some  of  it  is  not — 
there  are  yet  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  on  the  island,  who  have  no 
means  of  grace,  no  virtuous  religious 
instruction  whatever.  Of  these,about 
fifteen  hundred  are  Catholics,  five 
thousand  are  Jews,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  are  native  Baptists. 

The  influences  of  the  emancipa- 
pation  upon  the  religious  condition 
of  the  freedmen,  is  by  far  its  most 
interesting  and  important  aspect.  It 
excited  in  them  strong  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  with  one  voice  they 
ascribed  the  praise  to  God,  whom 
they  were  taught  to  regard  as  their 
new  master,  and  to  whom  they 
transferred  much  of  the  servility 
they  had  shown  to  their  old  ones. 
The  chapels  were  thronged,  and 
multitudes  earnestly  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
This  exuberance  of  constitutional 
feeling,  was  regarded  as  the  special 
bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  past.  They  were  perfectly 
plastic  under  the  hands  of  the  min- 
istry ;  they  acquiesced  in  every 
thing,  did  every  thing;  but  it  was 
all  external ;  there  was  no  thought, 
no  reflection  among  them,  and 
scarcely  the  power  of  thought  and 
reflection.  As  slaves  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  value  and  uses  of  mo- 
ney, and  now  they  as  readily  yield- 
ed their  earnings  for  the  erection  of 
chapels,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
gospel,  as  they  did  their  persons 
to  the  externals  of  religion.  This 
was  regarded  as  high  evidence  of 


religious  devotion,  and  was  pro- 
claimed as  such  to  Christendom. 
These  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
church  in  incredible  numbers.  The 
adult  baptisms  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  from  1835  to  1842,  inclu- 
sive, were  reported  at  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  by  all  other  denom- 
inations there  were  probably  forty 
thousand  more,  much  the  largest 
portion  of  whom  were  by  the  Wes- 
ley ans.  Upwarde  of  seven  hundred 
members  have  been  admitted  by 
one  minister  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle year. 

A  great  evil  attending  the  reli- 
gious efibrt  in  the  island  has  been 
the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  many , 
ministers,  of  simple,  definite,  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Their  audi- 
ences have  been  large,  their  object 
the  immediate  conversion  of  the  pro-, 
fessedly  impenitent ;  and  forgetful 
of  the  degradation  that  slavery  had 
wrought,  they  have  inferred  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  a  knowledge  and 
a  power  of  mental  combination  they 
do  not  possess.  They  have  there- 
fore been  unintelligible  to  them,  and 
their  tone  and  manner,  with  frequent 
impassioned  appeals,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  names  with  which  they  as- 
sociate temporal  freedom  and  eter- 
nal blessedness,  have  wrought  upon 
excited  feelings,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duced demonstrations  as  violent  as 
they  were  irrational  and  evanescent 
Some  few  ministers  have  purposely 
preached  thus,  with  the  view  of  grad- 
ually bringing  the  people  up  to 
themselves,  rather  than  descend  to 
their  capacity  ;  and  to  avoid  losing 
an  easy,  fluent  style,  which  on  their 
return  to  England  will  render  them 
acceptable  preachers.  Some  of 
these  have  read  their  sermons,  and 
in  one  instance,  quoted  Homer  and 
Tacitus,  to  a  congregation,  the  only 
intelligent  person  in  which  was  our 
informant,  and  not  one  in  ten  of 
whom  could  read  their  own  names. 
Yet  a  powerful  revival  and  a  large 
accessioD  were  the  results  of  his  la* 
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bors,  bat  its  sabjecta  did  not  abandon 
their  iniquities. 

The  standard  of  piety  is  very  low, 
throughout  the  island, and  especially 
in  the  larger  churches.  So  hastily 
gathered,  from  such  materials,  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  the  life  of 
godliness  should  be  manifested  by 
them,  nor  is  it.  The  enthusiasm  of 
grateful  feeling  has  subsided.  The 
influence  of  the  missionary,  as  the 
protector  and  friend  of  the  op* 
pressed,  is  gone.  The  people  have 
acquired  many  artificial  wants,  and 
these  have  taught  them  the  value 
and  uses  of  money.  The  restraints 
of  religion  have  become  irksome — 
general  worldlioess  and  selfish  grati- 
fication, that  were  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  first  gushings  of  free  feeling, 
have  resumed  their  sway.  The 
progressive  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple enables  them  to  perceive  that 
paying  a  monthly  "  duty,"  and  tak- 
ing a  ticket ;  marriage,  joining  the 
church,  baptism,  and  the  liord^s 
Supper,  are  not  the  seals  of  grace, 
nor  passports  to  heaven.  These, 
with  the  depressed  state  of  the  island, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
tinuous employment  for  fair  wages, 
and  the  increasing  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  have  produced  a  reac- 
tion, which  may  yet  scatter  in  frag- 
ments many  of  the  large  churches. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  re- 
narks.  Among  much  of  **  wood, 
hay,  stubble,"  there  are  many  truly 
^•■■s,  devoted  persons,  who  can 
^tme  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  They  will  be  found  to  be, 
both  in  number  and  intelligence, 
rather  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  for,  where  a  charge  of  several 
thousand  ignorant  people  is  com- 
mitted to  a  single  missionary,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  particular  instruc- 
tion to  any  of  them. 

We  do  not,  in  these  statements, 
charge  the  missionaries  with  de- 
signed delinquency,  or  want  of  faith- 
fulness. There  was  an  earnest  de- 
sire maDifested  by  the  English  com- 


munity to  witness  immediate  results 
from  their  labors  and  sacrifices ;  and 
the  glad  news  of  extensive  revivals, 
and  of  Pentecostal  admissions,  was 
hailed  by  the  whole  nation  with  un- 
bounded joy.  Peculiar  sanctity  was 
inferred  in  the  case^  of  those  mis- 
sionaries, who  rapidly  gathered 
large  churches,  and  the  reverse — a 
want  of  zeal  and  holiness,  feared  for, 
and,  in  some  instances,  attributed  to 
others,  who,  by  a  more  careful  and 
judicious  process — by  restraining 
the  fervor  of  feeling,  and  requiring 
some  intelligent  views  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  holy  life,  as  well  as  strong 
professions  of  love  to  *^  Massa  Jesus** 
prior  to  admission,  built  up  smaller, 
but  purer  churches.  This,  no  doubt, 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  gather  large 
bodies.  Add  to  this,  the  sympathy 
of  the  missionaries  for  the  newly 
emancipated  people ;  the  readiness 
with  which  they  yielded  themselves 
to  all  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  daily  walk  of  indi- 
viduals among  thousands ;  with  the 
servility  and  hypocrisy  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  their  unconquerable  repug- 
nance to  disclosing  each  other's 
faults;  their  great  earnestness  to 
gain  admission  to  church  fellowship, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
gained  in  some  of  the  large  denomi- 
nations ;  and  the  wonder  will  rather 
be,  that  the  churches  are  not  larger 
and  more  numerous.  The  most  lax 
disciplinarians  have  rejected  many 
applicants. 

The  question  is  oAen  asked, 
'^  What  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
present  embarrassments,  upon  the 
future  history  of  Jamaica  ?  Can  the 
island  recover  from  them  ?" 

We  may  hazard  an  opinion,  that 
its  future  history  will  be  its  most 
fruitful,  most  peaceful,  and  most 
happy.  The  estates  must  pass  from 
the  absentees,  who  now  hold  them 
for  a  mere  moiety  of  their  estimated 
value  under  the  colonial  system, 
when  they  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
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the  English  market,  aad  eome  loto 
the  possession  of  thrifty  resident  pro* 
prietors,  who  will  manage  them 
without  the  intervention  of  attorneys, 
and  overseers.  The  enormous  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  and  weight 
of  taxation  wiK  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  action  of  the  rising  yeomanry, 
at  the  ballot-box  or  hustings.  Com* 
petition  will  reduce  the  price  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  thrift  and  economy  that 
have  already  been  induced  by  tife 
spirit  of  freedom,  will  rid  the  island 
of  its  greatest  curse,  the  reckless- 
ness and  extravagance  of  slavery. 

These  very  desirable  reforms  aro 
entirely  feasible ;  and,  once  acoom- 
d,  Jamaica   can  not  but  be 


prosperous. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the 
temptations  to  intemperance  have 
increased  rapidly.  Rum  shops  have 
multiplied  in  every  direction ;  and, 
unless  their  influence  can  be  de- 
stroyed, all  the  horrors  of  drunken- 
ness lie  directly  in  the  pathway  of 
the  peasantry.  Unhappily  the  mis- 
sionaries, at  the  time  of  ttie  eman- 
cipation, generally  used  intoxicating 
liquors  themselves,  and  thus  lost  the 
Mrest  opportunity^  of  turning  the 
people  from  this  snare.  Since  that 
time,  many  dissenters  have  become 
total  abstainers,  and  there  are  flour* 


ishing  total  absHnence  societies  at 
their  several  stations;  but  their  in* 
fluence  is  local,  and  the  tremendous 
disturbing  foree  of  the  established 
ehurch,  seems  to  blast  every  attempt 
to  coalesce  for  any  general  reform. 
Efforts  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  failed ;  and  they  will  continue 
to  fail,  till  the  missionaries  shall 
abandon  wine  and  malt,  and  flincied 
dignity,  and  heartily  uaite  their  in- 
fluences against  this  yice.  The  suc- 
cessful result  of  such  a  union  ts  not 
doubtful. 

There  are  other  vices  to  which 
the  peasantry  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed ;  but  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, when  compared  with  intem- 
perance, and  sonrve  of  them  live  only 
by  the  rum  boule.  There  are  cheer- 
ing indications  of  a  revival  of  total 
atetinence  principles  and  zeal,  and 
there  is  ground  of  hope,  that  ere 
long  the  various  bodies  of  dissenters, 
with  their  ehurehes,  will  organize  a 
general  total  abstinence  movement, 
aad  eamesUy  iakor  u>  rid  the  island 
of  this  moral  pestilence.  Should 
they  originate  such  a  movement,  and 
conduct  it  to  a  happy  issue,  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  the  arguments 
for  freedom  will  And  illustration  in 
an  intelligent, industrious, and  happy 
community  of  emancipated  slaves. 


NATIONAL  UNITY. 


Thb  hardest  problem  man  has  to 
deal  with.  Is  out  of  many  to  make 
one.  But  it  is  a  problem  nature  is 
ever  gloriously   resolving;   for  or- 

Etnization,  which  separates  by  an 
telligible  boundary  the  worlds  of 
life  and  death,  is  her  great  mystery 
and  work.  The  formation  of  a  mass 
by  the  aggregation  of  particles,  (as 
many  rocks  have  been  composed, 
each  of  which  is  a  confused,  ce- 
mented heap,)  is  quite  a  difi^erent 
thing  from  the  production  of  a  plant. 
In  the  one  case,  there  is  mere  acci- 
Vol.  VI.  n 


dental  juxta-position,  an  accumula- 
tion of  chance-gathered  materials, 
without  any  principle  of  arrange- 
ment ;  in  the  other,  growth  from  a 
seed,  which  has  life  within  itself,  in« 
volving  potentially  all  that  is  aHer- 
wards  unfolded.  When  this  seed  is 
quickened,  and  germination  takes 
place,  there  is  a  process  of  assimi* 
iation  beguu,  in  which  the  plant 
gathers  its  nourishment  from  the* 
earth,  and  air,  and  light,  and  incor- 

i>orate8  the  foreign  substance  with 
tself  as  a  iiving,  homogeoeous  part 
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great  of  growth,  many  organs  with 
distinct  functions  appear,  each  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  in  specific  pur- 
pose, and  all  co-working  harmoni- 
ously towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  for  which  all  exist.  The 
root  that  abstracts  nutriment  from 
the  earth  by  its  delicate  fibre9,  the 
sap  vessels  of  the  stem  that  convey 
this  to  every  part,  and  the  leaves, 
with  their  broad  surfaces,  for  carry- 
ing on  respiration,  different  as  they 
are  in  structure,  are  all  necessary  to 
the  final  result,  the  ripening  of  the 
seed. 

We  may  see  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  this  law  of  organization,  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  principle  of 
outward  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, (of  which  crystallization  is 
an  example,)  in  the  divine  record  of 
the  creation.  The  elements  of  all 
bodies  were  first  brought  forth,  as 
naked  elements,  *^  without  form  and 
void," 

**  Oatrageom  m  •  m«,  dtik,  wtflCdU,  wIM." 

But,  step  by  step,  laws  were  im- 
pressed on  the  chaotic  mass,  an() 
this  goodly  universe  rose  out  of  the 
watery  abyss,  with  its  blue  o'erarch- 
ing  firmament,  its  seas,  its  solid  land, 
and  their  unsummed  wealth  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  This  world 
of  ours  is  just  an  organized  chaoi. 
And  that  which  we  see  in  the  lower 
spheres  of  creation,  is  typical  of  the 
higher;  for  all  nature  prophesies  of 
Him  who  is  its  lord,  and  sets  forth 
the  more  glorious  mystery  of  Hie 
being  in  its  manifold  symbols. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  human 
body  is  the  epitome  of  all  organized 
bodies,  while  it  far  surpasses  them 
all  in  the  number  of  its  parts,  their 
close  relation  to  a  common  center, 
and  the  powers  of  its  various  organs. 
A  handful  of  shapeless  dust,  as 
worthless  as  that  we  tread  on,  be- 
.  came,  through  the  organizing  power 
of  the  principle  of  life  inbreathed  by 
the  Creator,  the  solid,  bony  frame, 
the  network  of  nerves,  the  circula- 


ting blood,  the  heiltaig  heart,  tbm 
thinking  brain,  and  all  else  that  be* 
longs  to  this  temple  of  an  immortal 
spirit,  whh'm  which  a  thousand  pro- 
cesses are  continually  going  oo, 
which  is  formed  for  dominion  over 
the  world  without,  and  bears  stamped 
upon  its  countenance  the  intellec* 
tual  image  of  its  Maker. 

It  is  thus  that  nature  is  ever  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  national  unity. 
But  we  see,  also,  amongst  the  infe« 
rior  animals,  a  law  of  fellowship,  by 
which  they  are  grouped  together  in 
tribes,  organized  into  common- 
wealths, made  obedient  to  leaders — 
in  other  words,  a  social  unity — and 
we  look  to  find  something  analogous 
to  this  in  the  structure  of  humanity. 
We  can  imagine  men  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  each  the  sole  occupant  of 
a  planet ;  but  this  would  not  be  the 
highest  form  of  human  life.  Man, 
existing  in  separateness  and  soli- 
tude, could  not  attain  that  position  of 
dignity  and  blessedness,  which  he 
holds  when  he  is  associated  with 
others  under  laws  that  bring  him 
into  new  relations.  The  planets, 
which  make  up  our  solar  system, 
might  have  been  created  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  each  with 
iUi  own  motion  upon  its  axis ;  but 
they  subserve  nobler  uses,  now  that 
they  revolve  in  harmony  around  a 
common  center.  Their  arrange- 
ment under  a  new  law  gives  them 
new  forces,  and  takes  nothing  away. 
The  sun,  encircled  by  tributaries,  to 
which  he  imparts  light,  and  warmth, 
and  motion,  holds  a  higher  place 
than  if  banished  to  a  point  from 
which  no  ray,  or  influence  of  at- 
traction, could  ever  reach  any  part 
of  the  creation*  So,  to  be  a  father, 
a  giver  of  life,  a  defender  and  guide 
to  other  beings,  is  a  higher  and  more 
blessed  thing,  than  to  be  an  isolated 
creature,  sustaining  no  relations  to 
others.  Nor  need  union  with  others 
under  a  law,  destroy  individuality 
by  absorbing  the  personal  element 
into  a  mass.  The  stones  which  are 
set  in  the  arch  lose  nothing  of  their 
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distinctive  qualities,  but  acquire 
|>owen}  by  the  combination  which 
they  had  not  before.  They  remain 
the  same  in  size,  and  shape,  and 
properties ;  but  when  so  placed  as 
to  realize  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
architect,  they  become  a  new  crea- 
tion. They  were  a  heap  of  stones 
lying  confusedly  together ;  they  are 
DOW  a  majestic,  self-sustaining  arch, 
throwing  i(s  span  across  some  mighty 
river,  and  strong  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  thronging  multitudes, 
while  tail  ships  sail  securely  be* 
neath. 

This  may  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  uniting  mankind  under  laws, 
which,  without  destroying  the  per- 
sonality  of  the  individual,  shall  ele- 
vate him  into  a  higher  region  of  ex- 
btence.  Man  is  not  like  a  chemical 
element,  which,  in  combination,  may 
disappear  altogether;  nor  like  an 
irresponsible  animal,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  laws  wholly  from  without, 
and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  another ; 
but  he  is  a  person,  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod,  a  partaker  of  reason, 
possessed  of  a  responsible  will,  and 
thus  exists,  in  some  sort,  from  him- 
self, and  for  himself.  The  problem 
is  bow  to  organize  these  personal 
elements,  while  we  recognize  and 
secure  their  distinctness ;  or  how  to 
place  Tnen  under  a  common  system, 
without  crushing  man,  and  making 
him  the  particle  of  a  mass. 

The  law  of  the  nation  can  not  be 
understood  without  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  household,  which 
existed  before  it  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture. In  the  union  of  the  first  pair 
by  the  act  of  God,  the  household 
was  established  ;  and  every  one  that 
has  since  been  born,  has  been  bom 
a  member  of  it  Each  one  is  brought 
into  existence,  not  as  an  individual 
simply,  a  solitary,  independent  ele- 
ment, but  as  a  child  bound  in  the 
closest  relationship  to  two  parents, 
and  placed  under  their  rule.  Their 
organization  is  begun,  through  a  di- 
vine law,  predetermining  the  place 
and  the  functioiia  of  ei^.    In  the 


househoTd  there  is  no  mere  juxta- 
position of  equals,  but  a  grouping  of 
all  around  a  central  organ,  from 
which  they  receive  law  and  blessing. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  society,  and  from  this  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  all 
politics  have  been  formed.  In  the 
mfancy  of  the  world,  when  the  law 
of  primogeniture  prevailed,  the 
household  naturally  and  speedily 
enlarged  itself  into  the  tribe,  (the  pa* 
tnarch  ruling  over  his  remote  de- 
scendants,) and  its  growth  was  like 
that  of  the  banyan  tree,  whose 
branches  root  themselves  in  the 
earth,  and  become,  in  turn,  the  pa- 
rents of  encircling  groups,  till  a  huge 
forest  springs  up  around,  all  inter- 
twined, and  bound  together  by  the 
law  of  an  ever-circulating  life. 

Hence  we  see  the  falsehood  of 
that  doctrine  of  the  social  compact, 
which  teaches  that  men  originally 
entered  into  society  because  of  the 
inconveniences  of  living  in  solitude, 
and  that  it  Mms  a  mere  matter  of 
voluntary  agreement.  Men  never 
stood  isolated  and  independent,  as 
this  theory  represents  them:  they 
were  bom  into  the  household,  and 
the  household  grew  into  the  nation. 
It  was  never  lef\  to  their  choice, 
whether  to  associate  themselves  or 
not ;  they  were  associated  by  a  law 
coeval  with  their  existence,  and  from 
which  they  could  never  be  freed  but 
by  an  act  of  rebellion. 

But  though  the  household  is  the 
germ  of  the  nation,  there  is  a  generic 
difference  between  them.  The  state 
is  something  more  than  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  family.  The  one  is  for 
the  training  and  government  of  chiU 
dren,  the  other  for  the  government 
of  men.  The  one  is  an  ordinance 
for  the  defense  and  nurture  of  that 
period  of  man^s  life,  in  which  his 
personal  existence  and  self-sustain- 
ing energy  is  slowly  evolving  itself; 
but,  while  admirably  adapted  to  this 
end,  it  can  not  furnish  a  sphere  wide 
enough  for  the  developed  powers  of 
Bdftiil^od.  It  is  the  nursery  of  man; 
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but  mea  do  fiot  thrayt  nded  to  ro- 
maio  io  the  nursery.  The  young 
seedlings  require  for  a  time  the 
sheltered  enclosure  and  the  garden* 
er^s  watchful  care ;  but  if  yoo  leave 
them  in  their  crowded  ranks  too 
long,  you  have  a  stinted  growth. 
Transplant  them,  and  give  them 
room  enough,  and  each  becomes  a 
wide-shadowing  tree,  whose  roots 
clasp  the  earth  in  a  strong  embrace, 
and  whose  branches  wrestle  victo- 
riously with  the  storm.  So  the  dis^ 
cipline  appointed  for  infancy,  and 
most  needful  for  it,  would  dwarf 
manhood.  In  those  eastern  mon* 
archies,  (as  China,)  where  the  state 
is  nothing  more  than  the  househokl 
expanded,  and  the  paternal  char- 
acter overshadows  the  regal  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  government  is 
an  intrusive  despotism,  and  the  peo- 
ple remain  children,  overshadow^ 
by  an  all-monopolizing  power,  which 
leaves  them  no  room  for  growth, 
and  keeps  them  in  perpetual  in- 
fancy. 

A  nation  may  be  defined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purpose,  a  number  of  families,  so 
great  as  to  exceed  the  Vimm  of  a 
tribe,  formed  into  a  body  politic, 
which  has  within  itself  the  exclusive 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
lory  which  it  permanently  occu'pieiu 
The  physical  structure  of  the  globe 
oecessitates  the  existence  of  roan- 
kind  in  distinct  and  separate  nations. 
Its  seas,  and  gulfs,  and  lakes,  its 
trackless  deserts  and  lofty  mount- 
a'uds,  are  natural  barriers  and  boun- 
daries, which  may,  indeed,  be  par- 
tially overcome  by  the  stern  ambi- 
tion of  dominion,  as  when  Rome 
marched  steadily  on  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  or  the  Asiatic  chief- 
tains swept  over  numberless  lands ; 
but  yet  do  hinder  the  ibrmation  of 
a  universal  monarchy.  And  tf  we 
compare  the  tribes  of  Greece  with 
the  overgrown  monarchies  of  Asia, 
we  shall  see  that  many  centers  of 
national  life  are  most  favorable  to 
personal  freedom  Md  inleliecUial 


deretopmeiit.  Within  ft  i»irrowoif* 
cumference,  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  center  is  most  close  and 
strong.  That  it  was  the  divine  pur* 
pose  to  separate  mankind  into  dis- 
tinct nations,  was  early  shown  by  a 
direct  and  supernatural  interpoai* 
tion.  When  ^^  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,^ 
and  men  began  to  build  a  city  and  a 
tower  to  be  the  capital  of  a  univer* 
sal  empire,  he  confounded  theff 
language,  and  so  compelled  them  to 
go  forth  in  separate  families  and 
tribes  in  search  of  new  habitations^ 
We  believe  that  in  that  preter- 
natural breaking  up  of  society,  the 
law  of  the  household  was  honored  $ 
and  that  the  nations,  which  grew  out 
of  that  convulsion,  were  not  mixed 
multitudes,  chance-gathered,  like 
the  motley  wrecks  which  the  tern? 
pest  strews  upon  the  shore,  but  races 
of  a  common  origin,  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  kindred.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  trace  their  history  from 
that  time,  for  emigration,  wars,  and 
the  results  of  commerce,  have 
changed. all  na^onal  boundaries  a 
thousand  times,  and  broken  up  and 
mingled  together  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity,  till  their  identity  is  al- 
most lost  Nor  does  it  fall  within 
our  purpose  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  min- 
gled with  the  rode  institutions  of  its 
northern  conquerors,  and  to  point 
out  how,  through  the  power  of 
Christian  faitb,  the  rich  and  various 
products  of  European  life  were 
evolved  out  of  the  darkness  and 
chaos  of  those  convulsive  times. 
Our  design  is  simply  to  speak  of 
National  Unity  as  involved  in  the 
idea  of  a  natbn,  And  to  show  by 
what  means  alone  a  vital  and  per- 
manent union  can  be  given  to  many 
parts,  and  a  territory  be  transformed 
into  a  country* 

There  is  a  blind  spiHt  of  cosmo^ 
politism,  disguised  under  the  &at 
name  of  universal  phil^thropy^ 
.wliidi  wars  c^ainat  JiatioQ^i  dmviuh 
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tioM,  and  mskfts  light  of  pttlriotkiih 
as  if  it  were  a  narrow  and  leclariaa 
principle.  It  would  break  down  all 
barriers,  blend  ali  difiereoces,  and 
amalgamate  all  races  together,  till 
all  were  reduced  to  the  dead  level 
of  a  most  barren  sameness.  Nothing 
short  of  the  whole  world  is  large 
enough  for  the  embrace  of  this  most 
expansive  spirit,  and  playing  the 
chemist,  it  would  put  all  nations  into 
its  crucible,  and  melt  them  into  un- 
distinguishable  uniformity.  But  we 
hold  that  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
as  an  independent,  self- regulating 
polity,  is  indispensable  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  raee ;  and  that  love  for 
one^s  country,  stronger  than  we  bear 
to  any  other  land,  is  a  religious 
duty.  We  ought  to  exult  in  its  great* 
ness,  to  sorrow  over  its  misfortunes, 
and  be  ready  to  pour  out  our  blood 
in  its  defense.  The  state  is  some* 
thing  more  than  the  people,  (as  the 
arch  is  something  more  than  the 
stones,)  and  when  they  are  organ* 
ized  into  it,  and  penetrated  by  a  na* 
tional  life,  they  are  lifted  at  once 
into  a  higher,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  glorious  existence.  New  feel* 
ings  are  awakened,  new  attachments 
called  forth,  new  energies  developed, 
new  features  of  character  nuide  to 
start  into  the  light.  The  state, 
rightly  builded,  is  the  most  majestle 
representation  possible  on  earth,  of 
the  supreme  government ;  the  best 
embodiment  and  realization  of  di* 
vine  justice.  It  gives  the  most  ioi* 
pressive  and  efiectual  testimony 
against  transgression,  in  the  stern 
sentences  of  judgment,  and  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  law ;  thus  re-  xhoing 
the  voice  of  the  everlasting  King, 
and  giving  a  pledge  and  foreshow- 
ing of  the  retributions  of  the  world 
to  come.  It  testifies,  not  in  words 
only,  as  doth  the  church,  but  ta  stem 
and  solemn  acts,  that  man  was  bom 
to  be  the  subject  of  law  ;  ai>d  thus  it 
prepares  him,  by  the  disciptioe  of 
this  lower,  earthly  sphere,  to  yield 
to  a  higher,  spiritual  order,  and  to 
move  in  the  harnsomes  of  bea?e& 


The  sti;^,  we  repept  it,  is  essential 
to  the  perfecting  of  roan,  and  exalts 
and  blesses  every  one  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  that  think  lightly  of  na- 
tional attachments,  and  we  believe 
that  the  heart,  which  despises  and 
repels  them,  has  a  poor  soil  for  any 
noble  afiections  to  grow  in.  That  is 
a  sickly  sentimentality,  which  would 
sigh  even  over  the  carnage  of  a  bat^ 
tie-field,  on  which  the  liberties  of  a 
country  had  been  won,  and  which 
can  see  nothing  glorious  in  the 
armed  might  of  navies,  when  \hef 
form  a  bulwark  of  strength  around 
one's  native  shores.  Great  an  evil 
as  war  unquestionably  is,  it  is  a  far 
less  one  than  the  dull  pulsations  of 
the  national  heart,  foreboding  the 
dying  out  of  the  national  life,  for 
with  that  all  greatness  and  goodness 
die,  and  noihinic  ia  left  but  the 
spawn  of  corruption  that  fatten  on 
the  carcass. 

But  all  life,  in  organized  bodies, 
implies  unity ;  and  when  this  is  de* 
etroyed,  dissolution  goes  on,  and  de- 
composition into  the  original  ele* 
ments  is  the  issue.  There  can  be 
no  nation  without  unity,  for  it  must 
act  as  one  through  its  appropriate 
organs ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do 
this,  it  falls  abroad  into  disconnected 
parts.  National  unity,  in  its  highest 
power,  is  such  a  combination  of  th« 
members  of  a  state,  that  all  sha^l  aot 
for  each,  and  each  for  all,  and  their 
concentrated  powers  flow  through 
common  channels  for  the  common 
blessing. 

The  first  means  to  this  is,  thta 
there  be  a  central  power  to  which  aU 
the  parts  ehall  be  subordinated. 
Unity  supposes  a  center,  by  their 
common  relation  to  which  many  be- 
come one.  There  must  be  in  the 
state  a  central  organ  for  the  adroio* 
istratton  of  the  fundamental  law, 
from  which  a  controlling  influenoe 
shall  go  forth  to  the  remotest  eX'^ 
tremities.  Nor  is  this  constitutei 
by  the  parts,  but  in  flie  order  of  na* 
ture,  exists  before  them,  «i  th» 
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branctes  do  not  give  tavta  the  tree, 
but  the  tree  to  the  branches.  The 
•members  of  the  household  do  not 
appoint  its  constitution;  they  are 
born  under  it,  or  come  under  it  by 
the  law  of  marriage,  and  find  them- 
selves subject  to  ii,  not  it  to  them. 
The  sum  of  the  parts  of  any  body 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  their 
onity.  The  human  frame  can  be 
lorn  asunder,  limb  by  limb,  and  the 
quivering  parts,  laid  side  by  side, 
would  form  the  sum  of  its  members ; 
but  their  unity  would  stand  in  their 
living  union  in  the  body  of  living 
man.  The  one  is  a  mere  mechan- 
ical addition ;  the  other  is  possible 
only  through  a  vital  force  which  sub- 
ordinates the  parts  to  its  own  law  of 
working.  The  materials  of  which 
a  nation  is  composed  may  exist  long 
before  they  were  joined  together  by 
the  power  of  a  national  life,  as  the 
itones  exist  before  the  arch,  and  the 
chemical  elements  before  the  plant. 
But  when  these  materials  become  so 
united  as  to  form  a  state,  they  be* 
come  subjected  to  a  higher  law  than 
is  in  themselves.  The  powers  with 
which  the  state  is  clothed  do  not 
originate  in  its  separate  members, 
any  more  than  the  law  of  the  arch 
originates  in  the  stones  that  form  it. 
In  plainer  words,  the  unity  of  a  na- 
tion requires  a  central  government, 
which,  through  its  various  organs, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
shall  give  law  to  the  whole  country, 
and  exercise  ultimate  jurisdiction 
over  all  its  parts.  Without  this  there 
can  be  a  confederacy,  but  no  nation. 
If  ^  powers  of  the  separate  por* 
tioQS  do  transcend  the  powers  of  the 
whole,  there  is  no  true  unity.  Far 
teck  in  the  old  Saxon  time,  the  soil 
of  England  was  occupied  by  many 
independent  kingdoms  struggling  to* 
gether  for  dominion,  and  the  land 
w»  filled  with  confusion  and  strife. 
Bat  the  law  of  national  life  began  to 
work  among  the  chaotic  elements, 
and,  one  by  one,  those  petty  states 
4  became  subjected  to  its  power. 
JBogland  arose,  no  mere  confeder* 


acy  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  no  creature  of  an  alli- 
ance between  rival  sovereignties, 
but  a  nation,  in  the  unity  of  which 
they  all  had  their  place  as  subor- 
dinate parts,  and  received  their  life- 
blood  from  one  great  central  heart. 

Our  history  has  been  different. 
There  has  never  been  a  true  fusion 
of  the  states  into  one  nation.  There 
has  been  an  alliance,  but  no  fusion. 
The  general  government  is  claimed 
to  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  and,  of 
course,  to  possess  fewer  of  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty  than  they.  Its 
powers  are  a  grants  a  concession 
from  parties  to  a  compact,  who  watch 
the  execution  of  them  more  in  the 
spirit  of  superiors  than  subordinates. 
The  allegiance  of  the  people  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  states  as  their  own 
right.  And  the  frequent  threats  of 
dissolving  the  union,  and  the  contin- 
ual allusions  to  such  an  event  as  an 
alternative  to  be  preferred  to  some 
other  (whether  the  imposition  of  a 
protective  tariff,  or  the  continuance 
of  domestic  slavery),  show  how  fee* 
biy  we  are  bound  together  by  the 
law  of  an  organic  life.  Dissolve 
the  Union  I  If  we  were  one  nation 
in  the  innermost  power  of  national 
unity,  this  would  be  more  than  the 
snapping  of  certain  external  bands, 
leaving  the  states  unaffected  in  their 
internal  relations:  it  would  be  the 
death-struggle  of  the  land,  the  break- 
ing up  of  all  foundations,  the  disso- 
lution of  all  law. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
that  we  have  no  national  name,  no 
name  expressing  such  a  union  of 
the  parts  as  to  form  one  whole.  If 
we  bind  together  eight  and  twenty 
rods  by  an  external  band,  we  call 
them  a  bundle  of  rods,  for  they  have 
no  unity.  But  if  a  tree  from  one 
trunk  sends  forth  as  many  branches, 
it  does  not  cease  to  be  one  tree,  for 
they  are  all  one  in  the  unity  of  a 
common  life.  So*  our  eight  and 
twenty  states  are  truly  United  States, 
a  bundle  of  states  tied  together  by 
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the  dead  cords  of  a  wriHen  coastltn* 
tion.  America  is  not  a  name  peculiar 
to  us ;  ii  belongs  to  the  continent. 

The  central  power  must,  also,  be 
a  center  for  all  the  parts ;  otherwise 
the  unity  of  the  nation  is  impaired. 
The  government  must  be  the  organ 
of  the  stales,  not  of  a  party.  It  must 
be  the  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  act  for  the  blessing  of  the  na* 
tion.  If  it  be  the  mere  instrument 
of  a  faction ;  if  it  labor  for  the  ag* 
grandizement  of  the  party  which 
lifted  it  into  power,  and  postpone 
national  ends  to  this ;  then  is  there 
a  virtual  schism  io  the  body  politic, 
and  unity  is  at  an  end.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion deserving  of  most  serious 
thought,  whether  the  existence  of 
organized  parties  in  a  state,  separa- 
ted by  fundamental  differences,  and 
pledged  (by  the  force  of  public  sen- 
timent at  least)  to  administer  the 
government  on  party  principles,  is 
not  subversive  of  the  highest  ends  of 
a  national  polity.  If  an  administra- 
tion, which  is  the  stale  in  act^  is  to 
be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  systemat- 
ically resisted  and  maligned  by  one 
half  the  people,  and  as  systematically 
lauded  and  supported  by  the  other 
half,  it  can  never^ubserve  the  moral 
ends  for  which  government  was  es» 
tablished.  Nor  will  it  grasp  tha 
national  interests  in  one  grand  and 
harmonious  scheme,  because  the 
force  of  partisan  influences  will  be 
everdeflecting  it  from  its  true  course. 
But  there  may  be,  and  perchance 
here  lies  our  safety,  a  deep  under- 
current of  national  instincts  and 
aims,  bearing  along  in  its  mighty 
flow  those  party  strifes  which  are 
mere  eddyings  upon  its  surface. 

A  second  condition  of  national 
unity  is,  thai  Ike  nation  grows  out 
of  itself  or  that  its  chief  enlarge- 
ment be  by  natural  increase.  This 
is  the  generic  difierence  between  a 
living  body  and  a  lifeless  mass,  that 
the  one  grows  from  a  germ  which 
contains  the  law  of  the  plant  or  ani- 
mal, and  increases  through  the  vital 
process  of  assimilation ;   while  the 


elfter  m  a  mere  oongeries,  -sm  acci- 
dental collection  of  particles  like  a 
jand-hill  in  the  desert,  which  the 
fierce  winds  gather  and  dissipate  at 
their  pleasure.  The  healthy  plant 
takes  into  itself  no  more  foreign  sub- 
stances than  it  can  thoroughly  trans- 
mute into  its  own  essence,  and  make 
component  parts  of  itself;  and  so  it 
must  be  with  a  nation.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  according  to  the  divine 
constitution,  the  household  was  the 
germ  of  every  large  society,  and 
grew  into  it.  The  life  of  the  seed 
was  continuously  evolved,  and  the 
nation  was  formed  by  a  harmonious 
growth  from  within,  not  by  an  accU 
dental  and  heterogeneous  increase 
from  without.  Hence  the  Present 
was  never  severed  from  the  Past, 
and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
common  ancestry  and  a  common 
language  were  secured.  We  lay  U 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  when  national  life  has  begun  to 
unfold  itself,  and  a  nation  has  truly 
begun  to  exist,  its  chief  enlargement 
should  be  by  birth  and  not  by  immi- 
gration. Otherwise,  it  will  be  with 
it  as  with  the  overlaid  infant,  which 
perishes  under  the  harden  it  has 
no  strength  to  bear;  or  as  with 
a  structure  that  falls  to  pieces  from 
too  great  accumulation  of  chance 
materials — and  the  seeds  of  a  new 
existence  must  be  planted  amongst 
the  ruins.  For  a  nation,  which  is 
truly  such,  has  a  specific  constitu- 
tion or  organic  law,  not  written  per- 
haps, but  embodied  io  institutions, 
and  ever  acting  as  the  shaping  spirit 
of  its  character  and  course.  Now 
as  the  law  of  growth  in  any  living 
body  forbids  the  receiving  of  nutri- 
ment which  can  not  be  assimilated* 
but  must  remain  an  alien  thing ;  so 
all  who  become  members  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  state,  or  they  can  never 
act  in  harmony  with  it.  This  is  beet 
secured  by  their  being  bom  within 
its  bosom,  and  trained  from  infancy 
lUider  its  institutions.    It  is  not  tke 
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•todyti^  df  sny  pdHticsl*  text*bodk{ 
that  quaHAes  a  man  to  become  a 
,  citizeo ;  it  is  the  formation  of  his 
character  by  the  thousand  influeocei 
that  surround  him  in  society,  and 
from  which  he  can  no  more  escape 
than  from  the  all  encompassing  at* 
mosphere.  He  thus  imperceptibly 
imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  country ^  and 
n  cast  in  her  mold.  The  native 
ohiidren  of  any  land  must  under- 
stand best  the  law  of  her  institutions, 
and  be  most  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  her  life ;  and  on  them  mainly 
must  she  rely  to  guide  her  counsels, 
and  lead  her  on  in  the  career  of 
glory. 

Besides,  there  is  something  sacred 
in  a  birthright,  as  being  hallowed  by 
the  ties  of  nature.  That  which  is 
transmitted  to  us  from  honored  an- 
cestors, is  doubly  precious  in  our 
eyes,  because  it  is  associated  with 
their  achievements  and  sufferings. 
A  son  sets  a  higher  value  on  the  old 
homestead  than  a  stranger  would, 
and  will  endure  greater  sacrifices  to 
Irnnd  it  down  to  his  children.  The 
relationship  of  blood  is  stronger  than 
the  relationship  of  adoption.  And  it 
can  not  but  be  that  the  sons  of  nobia 
sires  would  cherish  anoestral  recoU 
lectioas  with  deeper  reverence,  and 
cling  with  a  fonder  love  to  the  glo* 
rious  heritage  bequeathed  them,  than 
those  who  are  sograAed  from  an 
alien  stock. 

The  history  of  Europe  is  an  ex- 
empli6cation  of  this  great  principle. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  long  death- 
struggles  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  floods  of  barbarians  were 
rushing  in  from  the  frozen  north, 
there  was  a  great  mingling  of  races 
*in  every  land,  and  homogeneous* 
Jiess  of  national  character  was  im« 
possible.  That  was  the  time  when 
the  seeds  of  nations  were  planted, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
when  these  began  to  germinate,  and 
to  fix  the  true  beginnings  of  national 
existence.  No  doubt  there  has  been 
much  of  invasion  and  conquest  in 
subsequent  ages,  as  by  the  Danes 


wmd  If ormaiis  ha  jBoglaad ;  and  for* 

eign  element^  have  been  violently 
mingled  with  those  of  native  growth, 
sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  when  the  national  spirit  had 
become  enervated.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  law  of  growth  from  itself 
has  prevailed  in  every  European 
country,  and  hence  the  strong  he- 
reditary  attachments,  the  fixed  social 
usages,  the  distinctive  features  of 
national  character,  the  love  of  kin- 
dred and  race,  all  of  which  have 
^iven  a  permanency  to  their  institu- 
tions, which  seems  almost  to  defy 
the  assaults  of  time. 

We  may  be  pointed  to  Rome  as 
a  contradiction  of  the  principle,  for 
she  grew  chiefly  by  conquest,  and 
joined  all  languages  and  races  to 
herself,  by  her  all-subduing  arm. 
But  in  truth  there  is  no  contradictioa 
here.  Rome  was  never  a  nation — 
she  was  a  city  born  for  dominion^ 
raised  up  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  She  was  never  the  mere 
eapital  of  a  country,  the  central 
heart  of  a  nation— she  was  herself 
the  all-in-all.  Italy  never  sustained 
a  like  relation  to  Rome,  as  England 
to  London.  The  possessions  of  the 
imperial  city  neyer  constituted  a 
country;  they  were  only  tributary 
provinces,  kept  in  subjection  by  her 
iron  rod,  and  made  to  pour  their 
treasures  into  her  lap,  but  never  iha 
partaken  of  her  life,  and  the  shar- 
ers of  her  power. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  tba 
Hebrew  commonwealth  were  a  mod- 
el in  this,  as  in  many  other  points. 
The  nation  was  descended  from  one 
patriarch,  and  was  bound  together 
by  communhy  of  origin,  and  glori- 
ous hereditary  recollections.  Its 
growth  was  chiefly  fVom  itself,  and, 
hence,  in  every  stage  of  its  exist* 
ence,  it  was  linked  to  that  Past  in 
which  the  seeds  of  its  life  were  flrst 
planted,  and  firom  which  the  voices 
of  its  prophets  were  ever  speaking. 
But  strangers  were  not  excluded 
from  their  country,  nor  treated  with 
harshness  whila  scjourniog  in  it 
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They  were  commanded  to  have  one 
law  for  themselves  and  for  the  stran- 
ger within  their  gates,  and  were 
charged  to  remember  that  they  were 
once  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Foreigners  could  also  become  incor- 
porated into  the  state,  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  if  they 
desired  it,  and  proved  themselves 
worthy ;  but  such  a  step  implied  so 
much,  it  was  such  a  breaking-away 
from  all  existing  bonds  of  country 
and  kindred  and  religion,  and  such 
an  assumption  of  new  responsibili- 
ties, that  the  number  of  adopted  citi- 
zens always  bore  a  small  proportion 
to  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham. Some  tribes,  possessed  of  an 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  were  excluded  from  these 
privileges  in  the  third  generation ; 
and  in  one  instance,  the  exclusion 
was  to  be  perpetual.  The  great 
principle  on  which  these  features  of 
their  polity  were  based,  we  believe 
to  be  a  sound  one,  and  essential  to 
true  national  unity,  viz.,  that  a  nation 
should  increase  chiefly  by  the  evolv- 
ing of  its  own  life,  and  that  all  addi- 
tions to  it  from  foreign  sources  should 
be  made  so  slowly,  and  with  such 
previous  preparation,  as  to  transfer 
no  disturbing  elements  into  the  body 
politic. 

Our  condition,  in  this  respect,  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Our  vast  unoccupied  territory,  and 
the  freedom  of  our  institutions  act 
as  continual  temptations  to  the  over- 
crowded multitudes  in  the  Old  World, 
where  society  is  groaning  under  the 
accumulated  corruptions  of  ages ; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands — a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  races,  languages,  and 
religions — are  annually  finding  a 
home  on  our  shores.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  infelicity  of  our  situation, 
for  it  hinders  our  proper  national 
growth,  by  the  intrclduction  of  new 
and  strange  elements,  faster,  we 
fear,  than  they  can  be  taken  up  and 
incorporated.  And  that  part  of  our 
country  suffers  most  from  this  evil, 
which  will  soon  have  the  political 
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preponderance,  and  by  which  our 
national  destiny  is  to  be  decided. 
To  our  mind,  the  darkest  feature  in 
the  condition  of  the  West  is  the  want 
of  an  organic  principle,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  organizing  process. 
There  are  materials  gathered  there 
and  gathering,  of  all  degrees  of  ex* 
cellence ;  but  there  is  yet  no  vital 
union  of  the  parts.  There  is  in- 
crease, but  no  growth.  The  carcass 
swells,  but  there  is  no  body.  There 
is  a  vast  assemblage  of  men,  but  no 
commonwealth.  The  fusing  power 
is  wanting  to  blend  many  into  one. 
We  feel  the  evil  less  in  the  At- 
lantic states,  because  the  tide  of  em- 
igration passes  by  us,  and  has  little 
effect  to  weaken  the  strong  ties  form- 
ed by  our  common  origin,  and  the 
cementing  influence  of  the  common 
perils  of  the  Revolution.  We  have 
our  past  in  which  our  roots  strike 
deep,  and  hence  there  is  here  far 
more  of  the  true  principle  of  growth, 
than  can  exist  amidst  the  surging 
waves  of  the  West.  We  are  not 
complaining  that  multitudes  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  flee  to  our 
land  as  an  asylum,  nor  wonld  we 
set  up  any  barrier  to  exclude  them, 
for  the  finger  of  an  inevitable  Prov- 
idence is  clearly  in  it ;  and  yet  it 
acts  most  unfavorably  on  the  devel- 
opement  of  our  national  life.  In 
tearing  themselves  away  from  their 
ancient  homes,  all  ancient  ties  are 
weakened  ;  and  the  vital  question  is, 
What  new  ones  are  formed  in  place 
of  them  ?  If  the  central  forces  of 
our  system  were  of  fiery  intensity, 
these  fast-gathering  materials  would 
soon  be  incorporated  as  homoge- 
neous parts.  But  here  is  the  secret 
of  our  weakness,  and  the  source  of 
our  danger.  The  tendency  of  all 
things  with  us  is  not  to  combine,  but 
to  separate,  to  individualize,  to  iso- 
late. Is  not  that  the  one  law  of  our 
progress  hitherto,  the  fundamental 
idea  which  seems  to  shape  our 
courae,  and  to  determine  our  na- 
tional acts  ?  The  most  influential 
causes  which  led  to  the  aettiement 
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of  the  country,  may  be  summed  up 
in  this  one — to  escape  oppression. 
It  was  so  with  the  Puritans,  with  the 
Huguenots,  and  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Maryland  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve it  may  safely  be  said  of  all, 
that  the  desire  of  a  larger  liberty 
and  of  a  fairer  field,  influenced  them 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  wilder- 
ness. To  escape  control  in  the 
church  and  the  state,  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  so  to 
secure  personal  liberty,  was  the 
deep-rooted  principle  working  se- 
cretly beneath,  though  it  manifested 
itself  under  the  most  diverse  forms. 
There  were,  at  the  first,  many  other 
elements  mingled  with  this,  of  a 
more  conservative  and  even  aristo- 
cratical  character,  which  retarded 
its  developements,  and  tempered  its 
workings;  but  we  much  mistake  if, 
from  the  beginning,  this  was  not  the 
differentia  of  our  character  and  in- 
stitutions, full  of  hidden  life  and 
power.  Hence  in  due  time  came 
the  breaking  of  our  colonial  bonds 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
hence  that  movement  continually 
gaining  ground,  though  resisted  in 
the  beginning  by  the  sages  and  pat- 
riots of  our  land,  seeks  to  destroy 
all  exclusive  privileges,  and,  of 
course,  all  corporations  and  organi- 
zed bodies,  and  to  individualize  and 
equalize  to  the  very  uttermost.  Our 
boast  is  that  we  have  freedom,  as 
no  other  nation  has  it.  Liberty  and 
equality  are  our  watchwords.  The 
peculiarity  of  our  institutions  is,  that 
they  proclaim  and  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  man  as  a  person,  and  do  not 
suffer  him  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
mass  and  crushed  there,  as  in  the 
old  world.  But  for  that  very  rea- 
son they  are  deficient  in  construc- 
tive power.  The  individualizing 
principle  is  purely  negative,  seek- 
mg  to  remove  restrictions,  to  break 
down  superiority,  and  to  place  all 
men  upon  the  same  level  of  privi- 
leges. It  is  good,  therefore,  to  de- 
stroy old  and  worn-out  organizations, 
but  it  can  not  organize  anew.   It  re- 


duces all  things  to  their  simplest  el- 
ements, but  can  not  recompose  them* 
It  concerns  itself  not  with  men,  but 
with  many  with  humanity  in  the  ab- 
stract, in  puris  naturalilms — stark 
naked.  It  recognizes  that  in  all  meo 
which  is  alike,  not  that  which  dif- 
fers ;  and  deals  not  with  the  father, 
the  child,  the  husband,  the  wife,  but 
with  the  human  being.  If  this  be 
the  overmastering  tendency,  the  lex 
non  scripta,  of  our  land,  our  pro- 
gress  is  not  towards  unity.  We 
need  to  do  more  than  teach  every 
man  his  standing  as  a  man,  and  se- 
cure for  him  his  freedom  and  per- 
sonal rights;  otherwise,  the  multi- 
tudes hastening  hither  from  other 
lands,  that  mistake  lawlessness  for 
liberty,  will  not  learn  from  us  a  les- 
son of  submission  to  order.  It  is 
not  enough  to  knock  off  the  old  ce- 
ment, and  lay  every  stone  by  itself; 
they  must  be  arranged  and  com- 
pacted anew  in  the  stately  structure 
of  society.  It  is  not  enough  to 
loosen  all  false  and  galling  bonds, 
if  we  strengthen  not  those  eternally 
ordained  of  God.  The  truth  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  divided  between 
those  parties  now  contending  about 
the  respective  rights  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  foreign  elements  less  active  and 
influential  in  the  state,  best  under- 
stand the  ideal  of  a  nation ;  while 
those  who  would  obliterate  all 
national  difierences,  discern  most 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  act 
most  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
our  progress  hitherto.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  monstrous  doctrine,  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiarly  sacred  in  a  birth- 
right, and  that  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  should  be 
thrown  open,  like  an  unfenced  com- 
mon, which  every  hoof  treads  down ; 
but  it  is  quite  too  late  to  resist  it. 
The  ideal  is  not  practicable,  and  the 
practicable  is  far  enough  from  be- 
ing the  true  ideal ;  but  all  that  is  left 
us  is  to  mould,  as  best  we  can,  the 
alien  materials  that  can  never  be 
excluded. 
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A  third  means  of  securing  na- 
tional unity,  is  hy  a  well  defined  and 
permanent  territory.  By  this  we 
mean,  that  the  nation  should  have 
fixed  habitations,  and  within  moder- 
ate limits,  inasmuch  as  an  over- 
grown territory  and  frequent  chan- 
ges of  abode,  are  both  unfavorable 
to  the  cementing  of  strong  attach- 
ments amongst  the  people.  The 
soil  upon  which  a  nation  is  planted, 
and  in  the  absolute  ownership  of 
which  its  independence  stands,  be- 
comes almost  identified  with  it. 
There  the  life  of  the  nation  has  un- 
folded itself,  and  made  it  the  theater 
of  the  national  labors,  enterprises, 
and  glories.  Places  become  memo- 
rials of  high  exploits,  links  of  union 
with  the  past,  and  incentives  to  no- 
ble deeds  in  all  coming  time.  The 
peasant  who  crosses  the  field  where 
Wallace  conquered,  the  scholar  who 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  house 
where  Shakspeare  was  born,  and 
the  Christian  who  treads  reverently 
in  a  ruined  abbey  where  a  holy 
choir  ages  ago  chaunted  the  praises 
of  God,— each  feels  an  influence 
reaching  from  the  dead,  and  conse- 
crating the  soil  on  which  he  stands. 
Every  spot  becomes  associated  with 
memorable  events,  and  acquires  an 
intellectual  and  moral  significancy. 
The  dead  earth  is  quickened  with 
life,  and  vocal  with  melodies  float- 
ing from  mountain  and  lake  and 
river,  which  speak  to  the  hearts  of 
men.  How  must  they  feel  knit  to 
each  other,  who  look  with  a  com- 
mon joy  or  sorrow  over  their  native 
land,  bearing  engraven  upon  its  face 
the  story  of  their  nation's  greatness 
or  of  its  wrongs. 

Let  us  imagine  the  English  na- 
tion to  be  removed  in  a  body,  queen, 
nobles  and  people,  to  some  one  of 
their  possessions  in  the  southern 
sea ;  would  not  the  result  show  not 
merely  that  English  character,  in  its 
finer  features,  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  English  soil,  but  also 
that  the  bands  which  have  bound 
them  in  so  marvellous  a  unity,  had 


been  loosened,  if  not  broken,  by  the 
shock?  They  could  scarcely  be 
separated  from  their  island-home 
with  its  rocky  cliffs  and  resounding 
shores,  from  the  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  from  the  land  which  Alfred 
and  Elizabeth  governed,  and  which 
martyrs  watered  with  their  blood, 
without  the  entire  breaking  up  of 
their  social  structure.  No  doubt  the 
old  Saxon  energy  would  bring  forth 
some  noble  fruit  again,  but  England 
would  never  reappear.  That  form 
of  national  life  which  has  been 
gradually  developing  itself  for  ages 
within  the  narrow  mould  pf  the 
British  isle,  would  never  bear  trans- 
planting. 

We  believe  that  smallness  of  ter- 
ritory has  much  to  do  with  the 
strength  of  national  attachments. 
Concentration  gives  intensity.  The 
life  of  the  nation  rolls  back  upon  it- 
self, and  becomes  fixed  and  deep- 
ened. As  with  the  circles  in  the 
pool,  which  ever  widening,  do  at 
last  so  spread  themselves  abroad,  as 
to  be  blended  with  the  watery  mass 
and  disappear,  so  is  it  with  the  en- 
largement of  territory  as  bearing 
on  national  character.  All  sense  of 
mutual  connection,  all  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  aim,  is  gradually  lost ;  and 
you  have  a  collection  of  neighbor- 
hoods, instead  of  a  country.  The 
evil  is  of  course  aggravated,  if  this 
enlargement  of  national  boundaries 
brings  in  foreign  races.  It  would 
be  an  evil,  even  if  the  population 
remained  homogeneous ;  it  is  incal- 
culably increased,  when  alien  ele- 
ments are  thus  introduced  into  the 
body  politic. 

The  course  of  things  amongst 
ourselves  in  this  respect,  is  of  por- 
tentous aspect.  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  as  afifecting  our  nationality, 
was  bad  enough ;  but  the  annexa- 
tion of  Mexico  would  well  nigh  de- 
stroy it.  There  would  be  more  pol- 
icy in  holding  that  country  as  a  con- 
quered province,  than  in  admitting 
it  to  an  equality  of  political  privile- 
ges.   Such  heterogeneous  elements 
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can  never  combioe.  It  is  madoess 
to  think  of  comprehending  in  one 
country  all  that  lies  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  of  bringing  the  whole 
of  North  America  within  the  federal 
union.  Far  better  than  this,  had 
the  western  base  of  the  Aileghanies 
been  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific.  The  spirit  that  desires  such 
an  enlargement  of  our  territory,  is 
not  patriotism,  but  the  lust  of  pow- 
er, such  as  stirred  up  the  French 
Jacobins  to  their  frenzied  crusade 
against  all  the  ancient  governments 
of  Europe,  that  they  might  estab- 
lish one  vast  republic  on  the  ruins. 

The  prospect  is  that  as  a  nation, 
we  shall  soon  have  forsaken  our  an- 
cient seau.  The  only  part  of  our 
territory  which  has  any  strong  his- 
torical interest,  is  the  Atlantic  states, 
the  old  thirteen.  There  the  seeds 
of  our  national  life  were  first  plant- 
ed, there  were  our  birth^struggles, 
there  the  new-born  nation  first  saw 
the  light  But  we  are  fast  remov- 
ing from  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  have  been  deserted  by  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  people. 
That  which  is  now  going  on,  is  vir- 
tually a  national  emigration,  for  it 
is  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
extremities,  the  centre  remaining 
the  same ;  power  is  going  also ;  and 
floon  the  nation  will  be  found  re- 
moved from  the  battle-grounds  of 
their  fathers,  from  the  soil  rich  in 
glorious  recollections,  from  the  only 
links  of  union  with  the  past,  far 
away  upon  the  prairies  of  the  west, 
or  the  plains  of  Texas,  with  as  lit- 
tle to  remind  them  of  the  land  from 
whence  they  sprung,  as  there  is  on 
the  level  ocean. 

A  fourth  means  of  national  unity 
lie$  in  oneness  of  religious  faith  and 
worship.  The  spiritual  life  of  a 
people  is  their  truest,  innermost 
life;  and  unity  here  is  the  true 
source  of  unity  in  all  the  outward 
spheres  of  their  existence.  From 
this  central  fountain  flow  forth  the 
strongest  influences  to  control  and 
mould  the  whole  being  of  man.  For 


good  or  for  evil,  faith  hi  unseen 
things  and  supernatural  powers,  has 
been  the  most  active  and  the  most 
mighty  of  all  the  agencies  that  have 
ever  been  working  at  the  heart  of 
society.  The  vast  overshadowing 
systems  of  Pagan  idolatry,  which 
were  indissolubty  linked  in  whh  all 
the  institutions  of  the  state,  and  the 
history  of  Mahommedanism,  which 
burst  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the 
eastern  world,  but  like  the  whirl* 
wind  did  not  pass  away,  show  how 
political  institutions  have  been  sha- 
ped by  religious  principles.  And  so 
it  must  be.  The  earthly  and  fleet- 
ing elements  of  man^s  life  are  con- 
nected with  an  encompassing  eter- 
nity, and  must  be  influenced  by  that 
which  is  higher  and  more  enduring. 
No  one  can  deny  the  power  of  faith 
(the  sphere  of  which  is  super-terres- 
trial) in  matters  of  which  govern- 
ments take  cognizance.  It  made 
the  Jew  intractable  and  rebellious 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  it  set 
the  early  Christians,  meek  and  gen- 
tle though  they  were,  in  stern  re- 
sistance to  the  idolatrous  laws  of  the 
empire ;  and,  in  every  age,  it  has 
introduced  a  new  and  difficult  ele« 
ment  into  political  aflairs.  Where 
men  difier  fundamentally  on  that 
highest  of  all  questions,  they  can  not 
be  one  in  the  deepest  unity  of  a 
national  life.  How  much  have 
difierences  in  faith  disturbed  and 
vexed  the  world  !  What  strifes  and 
commotions  have  they  kindled  I 
And  even  where  hostile  parties  have 
proceeded  to  no  such  extremities  of 
violence,  yet  there  can  not  be  that 
inward  union,  that  flowing  together 
of  affections,  that  acknowledged 
community  of  interests,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  perfection 
of  a  nation. 

As  the  spiritual  in  man,  when 
awakened,  is  the  controlling  part  of 
his  being,  so  Christianity  has  always 
exurted  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
external  life  of  nations.  Unity  in 
the  church  would  both  act  as  a  har- 
Diooiaung  principle,  and  serve  as  a 
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model  for  the  iDstitutions  of  the  state. 
A  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  udIod 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  politi- 
cal unioQ.  It  was  most  happy  for 
Europe,  that,  at  the  time  its  institu- 
tions were  slowly  forming,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  church  was  not  broken  up  into 
conflicting  sects,  but  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  united,  both  in  government 
and  in  doctrine.  When  society  was 
in  a  chaotic  state,  the  ecclesiastical 
element  was  all  that  was  stable,  and 
it  formed  a  barrier  against  the  break- 
ings of  anarchy,  and  kept  the  princi* 
pie  and  the  example  of  order  before 
the  eyes  of  that  lawless  time.  Men 
learned  to  go  up  to  one  altar  in  their 
holy  worship,  and  to  be  subject  to 
one  system  of  spiritual  discipline, 
before  they  were  brought  together 
into  the  unity  of  the  state.  And  as 
the  church  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  European  society  crystal- 
lized, so,  when  it  is  broken  up  into 
factions,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people  is  decomposed  and  dissipa- 
ted, we  see  a  sure  forerunner  of 
political  ruptures  and  dissolution. 
The  real  weakness  of  England, 
(under  the  appearance  of  amazing 
strength,)  and  her  chief  difficulties 
of  administration,  grew  out  of  her 
fierce  religious  quarrels.  Ireland 
and  the  education  question  supply 
proofs  enough  of  this. 

In  this  means  of  national  unity  we 
are  deficient.  Our  land  is  a  sort  of 
battle-ground,  where  all  faiths  are 
meeting  in  mortal  conflict.  The 
church  neither  exemplifies  the  law, 
nor  conveys  the  influences  of  unity ; 
but  her  divisions  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  discord  into  the  state,  and 
hinder  the  close  cementing  of  the 
people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
life.  The  great  religious  denomi- 
nations of  our  country  are  cracking 
and  crumbling  more  and  more,  and 
these  inner  spiritual  dissensions  ne- 
cessarily propagate  themselves  in 
the  outer  circles  of  social  and  politi- 
cal feelings  and  interests.  The 
schism  in  one  of  the  largest  ecclesi* 


astical  bodies,  growing  out  of  the 
agitation  of  a  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal question — that  touching  domestic 
slavery — forebodes  a  more  complete 
alienation  of  affection,  a  more  radi- 
cal loosening  of  common  ties,  be- 
tween different  sections  of  our  union, 
than  has  yet  been  ;  and  it  needs  no 
sagacity  to  foretell  that,  if  the  bonds 
of  a  common  Christianity  are  bro- 
ken, none  other  will  long  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  us  together.* 

In  fine,  this  is  our  ideal  of  a  na- 
tion. That  it  should  have  a  central 
power,  as  the  symbol  and  organ  of 
the  national  life,  to  which  all  the 
parts  should  be  subordinated,  and 
around  which  the  national  affections 
should  cluster;  that  it  should  in- 
crease mainly  from  itself  by  the 
natural  law  of  growth,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  inestimable  benefits  of  a 
common  ancestry,  and  a  common 
language  ;  that  it  should  occupy  the 
same  country,  from  age  to  age,  * 
with  ever-strengthening  local  attach- 
ments; and  that,  through  oneness 
in  faith  and  worship,  it  should  have 
one  spiritual  life,  as  the  true  source 
and  sustaining  strength  of  all  out- 
ward unity.  Great  as  our  short- 
comings may  be,  when  tried  by  this 
ideal,  we  have  most  hopeful  feelings 
as  to  our  ultimate  destiny.  The  po- 
sition assigned  us,  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  Providence,  seems  to  for- 
bid, for  the  present,  the  perfection 
of  a  national  constitution.  Our  work 
has  been  to  subdue  the  wilderness, 
and  to  people  it  with  teemin4(  life. 
Year  by  year  the  abodes  of  civiliza- 
tion are  moving  swiftly  towards  the 
Pacific;  and  the  pioneers  are  al- 
ready scaling  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  winding  their 
way  through  its  defiles  towards  the 
vallies  of  the  CJolumbia.  We  are 
strewing  the  continent  with  materials 
to  be  worked  up  hereaf\er.  But  the 
lower  forms  of  national  existence 

*  Ab  the  writer  \b  neither  a  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  an  Episcopalian,  be  can  not 
be  BUBpected  of  any  party  aims  in  tli«  ex- 
preBBioD  of  the  foregoing  views. 
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will  not  always  satisfy  us.  Already 
do  we  see  a  longing  for  a  higher 
unity  in  those  schemes  of  associa- 
tion which  are  becoming  so  rife — 
schemes  unsound  in  principle,  and 
utterly  impracticable — but  growing 
out  of  a  feeling  of  desolateness,  a 
sense  of  isolation.  So  loose  are  the 
ties  which  now  bind  men  together. 
We  have  been  seeking  to  build  a  so- 
lar system  with  the  centrifugal  force 
alone.  We  need,  and  the  need  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  another  power 
that  shall  draw  men  towards  a  com- 
mon center,  and  make  them  to  move 
in  harmonious  orbs  around  it.  The 
peculiarity  of  our  institutions  has 
lain  too  much  in  leaving  men  to 
themselves,  in  giving  them  the  lar- 


gest liberty,  in  letting  the  glowing 
metal  run  at  its  own  wild  will,  and 
form  itself  into  ragged  and  unsightly 
shapes.  But  a  change  will  come — 
not,  perhaps,  till  the  evil  has  reached 
its  consummation,  the  storm  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the 
shock  of  the  earthquake  opened  the 
abyss  beneath  our  feet.  For  the 
present  seems  to  be  the  time  through- 
out all  lands,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  foundations,  and  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  old  landmarks.  But 
the  storm  shall  cease,  and  the  floods 
abate,  and  the  hills  and  the  green 
earth  appear;  and  then  shall  the 
glorious  destiny  be  accomplished  for 
which  we  are  reserved  in  the  plans  of 
an  all-comprehending  Providence. 


MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 


This  is  a  useful  and  seasonable 
Tolume.  It  originated  in  a  sugges- 
tion of  William  and  Robert  Cham- 
bers, of  Edinburgh,  who  have  of 
late  done  so  much  for  a  really  pop- 
ular literature  in  Great  Britain. 
These  publishers  were  persuaded, 
that  ^Mhis  full  account  of  the  re- 
spectable literature  of  France,  drawn 
up  from  an  extensive  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  might 
help  to  promote  a  good  understand- 
ing between  Prance  and  England.*' 

M.  de  Vericour,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Rome,  and  the  Historical  Institute 
of  France,  was  formerly  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Royal  Athenaeum  in  Paris. 
He  has  resided  several  years  in 
England,  and  written  an  Essay  on 
Milton  and  Epic  Poetry,  which  was 


*  Modern  French  Literature.  By  L. 
Raymond  de  Vericour,  formerly  Lecturer 
in  the  Royal  Athensum,  Paris,  &c.  Ilo. 
Revised,  with  notes  alludins  particularly 
to  writers  prominent  in  Tate  political 
events  in  Paris;  by  William  Suiughton 
Chase,  A.M.  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall 
dk  Lincoln^  1846.    13mo,  pp.  448i 


well  received  by  the  leading  Brit- 
ish reviews.  In  his  preface,  the  au- 
thor expresses  the  conviction,  *^  that 
the  English  public  is  liable  to  be 
misled,  with  regard  to  French  liter- 
ature, by  the  injustice  of  a  partial, 
capricious  fame,  and  by  the  venality 
of  the  public  press.^'  He  adds,  that 
it  is  his  belief,  that  the  estimate  of 
French  literature  current  among  the 
better  classes  in  England,  is  unjust 
to  the  best  writers  of  France,  and 
that  these  classes  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree ignorant  of  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter tone  which  French  literature  has 
assumed,  in  connection  with  the  ve- 
ry great  change  for  the  better  which 
the  French  people  have  experien- 
ced during  the  present  century.  To 
correct  this  mistaken  and  unjust 
judgment,  by  introducing  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  readers  the  better 
writers  who  have  appeared  in  France 
since  her  first  revolution,  and  by  ap- 
prising them  of  the  improved  state 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  which 
their  works  are  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  eflect,  is  the  design  of  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  difficult  to  predict  whether 
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the  author  will  or  will  not'  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  abate  the  he- 
reditary prejudices  of  the  English 
against  the  French.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  contains  much  information 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  no  other 
single  volume,  and  the  tone  of  which 
is  healthful  and  elevated. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, to  which  the  American  editor 
has  appended  some  seventy  pages 
of  notes,  and  a  list  of  contemporane- 
ous French  writers.  The  first  chap- 
ter is  introductory,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gives  at  length  his  views  of 
what  literature  is,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  he  proposes  to  conduct 
his  critical  review — with  extended 
illustrations  on  both  these  points, 
presented  in  a  pretty  full  sketch  of 
French  literature  as  it  has  been  and 
as  it  now  is.  His  views  of  what 
literature  is,  and  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts,  may  be  seen  iu  the 
following  passage. 

''Literature  \b  indeed  a  most  varied 
and  unbounded  universe ;  it  is  not  only, 
according  to  the  usual  French  definition, 
the  eipression  of  society,  but  also  its 
very  life  and  toul.  With  its  numerous 
Dames,  forms,  and  species,  literature  is 
not  only  a  mirror  reflecting  society  or  na- 
tional progress,  but  is  also  the  breath  that 
animates  and  vivifies  a  nation,  arousing 
it  to  life  and  greatness,  or  impelling  it  to 
crime  and  anarchv.  Literature  may  ei- 
ther be  a  powerfulinstrument  for  creation 
and  regeneration,  or  a  fiital  one  for  de- 
struction. Ages  and  nations  may  owe 
their  formation  to  books,  as  much  as 
books  are  engendered  by  ages  and  na- 
tions. The  heroic  grandeur  of  Greece 
inspired  Homer;  but  it  was  from  Homer 
that  ita  civilization  sprung." — p.  14. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  plastic 
influences  which.it  received  from 
Montaigne  and  Pascal,  he  follows  it 
through  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  lit- 
erature of  this  century  he  thus 
speaks : 

''The  literary  character  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ia  totally  different:  the 


nation  was  beginning  to  embrace  a  cyni- 
cal philosophy,  destined  to  shake  the  so- 
cial edifice  to  its  very  foundation.  The 
ancient  religion  of  tne  country  was  at- 
tacked with  irreverence,  and  public  opin- 
ion became  deeply  tainted  with  destruc- 
tive dogmas,  unrt^deemed  by  the  healinjg 
principle  uf  reconstruction.  An  intoxi- 
cating passion  for  change,  for  subversion, 
seized  society :  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
execrable  vices  and  despotism  of  the  re- 
gency and  of  Louis  XV.  Two  men,  es- 
pecially, became  the  representatives  ^ 
the  popular  feeling,  and  therefore  exer- 
cisea  a  great  influence  on  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  indirectly  a  no  less  great 
one  on  the  nineteenth.  Voltaire  had  al- 
ready assailed  the  empire  of  the  classics, 
and  Rousseau  was  preparing  the  basis 
whereon  a  new  and  aistinct  literature 
might  be  reared.  Voltaire  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  a  matchless,  inexhaustible 
wit ;  but  Rousseau  poured  forth  the  effu- 
sions of  a  glowing  yet  morbid  and  incon* 
gruous  sensibility :  the  former  wrote  pro- 
fusely, merely  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  glo- 
ry, while  the  latter  was  stirred  by  the 
overflowing  emotions  of  the  heart.  Vol- 
taire by  his  works  fostered  the  bias  to  in- 
fidelity, standing  in  the  van  of  others, 
his  compeers  in  impious  sarcasm  and  rid- 
icule ;  Rousseau  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  consolations  for  even  dismal  skep- 
ticism ;  he  exhorted  to  feelings  of  com- 
f»arative  piety,  and  to  the  ever-fruitful 
ove  of  nature ;  the  soul,  in  its  attributes, 
affections,  pangs,  was  his  exalted  theme, 
the  subject  that  elicited  the  brightest  em- 
anations of  his  genius.  Thus  was  her- 
alded the  mighty  convulsion  :  the  revo- 
lution burst  forth  in  all  its  wildness,  and 
France  was  suddenly  burled  into  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  Happily  it  was  not  of 
long  duration ;  the  reign  of  terror,  indeed, 
covered  the  country  with  streams  of 
blood,  and  overturned  the  social  edifice; 
but  soon  alter  a  new  society,  a  youthful 
generation,  arose  from  the  ruins — a  soci- 
ety of  orphans,  united  by  the  common 
tie  of  misfortune,  still  bearing  traces  of 
tears  in  their  smiles.  Everything  then 
took  a  graver  aspect — a  character  more 
ffenerous,cerUinly,  but  sombre  in  its  hue ; 
for  France  was  covered  with  tomba." — 
pp.  16, 17. 

The  times  of  Napoleon,  be  sketch- 
es as  follows : 

<•  Under  Bonaparte*s  sway,  there  was 
no  time  for  literary  progress ;  bis  inces- 
sant warfare  was  anything  but  favorable 
to  the  development  of  literary  intellect, 
and  a  new  literature,  an  tmpertoZ  litera- 
ture, could  not  rise  suddnnly  at  his  fiat, 
as  he  actually  desired,  like  a  file  of  sol- 
diers, the  creatures  of  bit  will.  Besides, 
the  emperor's  attention  was  more  natu- 
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rally  drawn  towards  the  acieficet,  and  his 
rei^n  became  the  era  of  scientific  pros- 
perity. The  revolution  had  taken  the 
fives  of  Lavoisier  and  Bailly  on  the  scaf- 
fold; but  Napoleon  delighted  lo  draw 
around  him  and  to  honor  such  men  as 
Monxe,  Laplace,  Foureroy,  Berthollet, 
and  Lagrange.  Yet  his  endeavors  to  form 
a  literary  court  were  all  in  vain ;  or,  at 
best,  it  could  bat  enumerate  as  its  mem- 
bers, Arnault,  author  of  QermanicuM^  Le* 
mercier,  author  q^  Agamemnon^  both  clas- 
sical dramatists,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  order.  The  two  great  literary  names 
of  his  time — the  two  who  have  left  in- 
delible traces  on  the  nineteenth  century 
— were^  heart  and  soul,  hostile  to  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  conoueror. 
f  refer,  of  course,  to  M.  de  Cbateauoriand 
and  Madame  de  Stael. 

**  The  noble  and  chivalrous  character 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  deserves  to  be 
respected  by  all;  and  it  is  undeniable, 
that  b^  his  great  work,  Ls  GinU  dM 
Christuinisnu,  France  received  a  sacred 
•tamp — a  moral  baptism,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed so  to  speak,  which  the  lower  class 
of  her  literary  population  has  vainly 
struggled  to  belie  and  to  discard,  by  plun- 
ging into  excesses  most  odious  and  re- 
Tolling."— pp.  23,  23. 

**  Madame  de  StaCl  was  endowed  with 
a  force  and  vigor  of  understanding,  a  pow- 
er of  psychological  analysis,  which  gleam 
brightly  even  in  her  novel  of  Corinns, 
amidsta  ma^s  of  unnatural, affected  scenes, 
almost  inconsistent  with  common  sense. 
She  stretched  her  faculties  to  seize  and 
depict  the  secret  and  intimate  emotions 
of  the  soul,  pondering  deeply  on  the  re- 
ligious impulse  conveyed  by  Chateaubri- 
and's devout  and  oriental  imagery,  and 
gave  to  the  movement  which  he  had  al- 
ready imparted  to  thought  and  feeling  a 
powerful  and  happy  stimulus.  In  short, 
she  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  literary  revolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  nay,  sAe,  so  eminently 
French  in  the  chief  characteristics  of  her 
mind  and  imagination,  became  the  in- 
strument whereby  the  sway  of  German 
fenius  has  been  partially  rivetted  in 
'ranee.  De  VAUtmagne  is  the  work  by 
which  Madame  de  Stafil  attained  a  liter- 
ary supremacy  in  her  own  country ;  it, 
beyond  all  others,  overpowered  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  that  mocking  spirit  and 
depreciating  illiberality,  which  in  France 
bad  Ions  tended  to  check  and  fetter  ge- 
nius, rather  than  to  invigorate  morals  or 
good  Uste.** — p.  25. 

He  then  refers  to  the  influence  of 
English  writers  upon  France,  par- 
ticularly of  Shakespeare,  Ossian, 
Young  and  Lord  Byron,  and  brings 
xm  down  to  the  present  state  of 


France,  in  its  intellectual,  moral  and 
political  condition. 

He  then  gives  to  us  the  dirisioo 
of  the  field,  under  the  following 
heads. — *'*'  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Political  Tendencies,  History,  Criti- 
cism, Romance,  Drama,  and  Po- 
etry." 

These  are  the  topics  on  which* 
he  dwells  at  sufficient  length,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  heads,  that  the  author's 
view  of  literature  is  in  no  sense  nar- 
row or  limited,  but  that  he  makes  it 
to  include  all  that  is  wtitten  on  any 
subject  which  interests  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  men,  except  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

The  chapter  on  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy comes  first  in  order,  and  is 
comprehensive  and  just.  First  we 
have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Physio- 
logical or  Sensualist  School,  next 
a  more  extended  and  what  to  most 
Americans,  will  be  a  novel  view  of 
the  theologic  or  catholic  school,  as 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  de  Maistre, 
de  Lammenais,  de  Bonald,  de  Bal- 
lanche  and  d^Eckstein,  and  last  of 
all  the  rise  and  formation  of  the 
eclectic  school.  We  do  not  acqui- 
esce in  all  the  author^s  conclusions, 
but  his  criticisms  of  the  several 
schools  are  spirited  and  clear,  and 
in  the  main  are  correct,  while  in 
them  all  the  very  intimate  connection 
between  the  speculative  opinions  of 
the  several  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  the  principles  of  the  people,  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Chapters  three  and  four,  on  Polit- 
ical Tendencies,  will  be  read  with 
great  interest,  for  the  light  which 
they  cast  on  the  present  condition  of 
things.  These  chapters  and  the  en- 
tire work  were  written  before  the 
revolution  of  February  and  the  Re- 
public ;  but  the  sketches  which  they 
give  of  the  writers,  who  for  forty 
years  past  have  contended  for  abso- 
lutism on  the  one  side,  and  for  liberal 
principles  on  the  other,  are  most 
instructive.  They  show  us  that  the 
causes  of  the  repuUio  have  been  long 
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in  preparation  ;  that  thej  lie  deeper 
than  the  accidental  division  of  the 
chambers,  or  the  unpopularity  of  a 
ministry,  or  the  revolutionary  fervor 
of  the  mob.  In  this  chapter,  M. 
de  Bonald,  Chateaubriand,  Guizot, 
Paul  Courier,  Be  ranger,  M.  de  Lam* 
enais,  S(.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  above 
all,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  are  the  wri- 
ters, 10  whom  the  highest  importance 
is  attached,  as  having,  by  successive 
strokes,  or  by  a  steady  and  continu- 
ed influence,  contributed  to  raise 
the  thinking  and  sober  portion  of 
the  French  people,  to  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  free  institutions. 

AAer  noticing  these  distinguished 
writers  at  length,  the  author  sketches 
more  briefly,  the  struggles  in  the 
chambers  af\er  the  restoration,  and 
the  leading  men  who  though  few 
but  strong,  upheld  the  cause  of  free- 
dom against  the  crown.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  were  Royer- 
Collard,  Manuel,  General  Foy,  and 
Benjamin  Constant.  He  gives  sim- 
ilar sketches  of  the  leading  states- 
men since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
particularly  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
Casimir  Perrier,  Dupin,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Arago  and  Berryer.  The 
following  passage  is  prophetic. 

**  We  have  iipoken  of  the  present  oppo- 
sition party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(the  Covmber  of  Peers  is  a  complete  nul- 
lity). This  party  is  the  roost  popular  in 
the  nation ;  it  ollen  counterbalances  and 
vanquishes  the  conservative  party,  and 
the  measures  it  has  in  view  are  of  vital 
importance  to  France — the  roost  vital  of 
all,  as  we  have  said,  the  reform  of  the 
electoral  system.  The  opposition  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
France ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that, 
despite  the  resistance  of  M.  Goizot,  Count 
MoU,  Marshal  Soult,  and  others,  it  will 
in  time  triumphantly  obtain  all  it  con- 
tends for,  and  France  will  then  be  a  com- 
plete democratic  monarchy,  unless  any 
imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  or 
other  enemies  of  democracy,  provoke  a 
new  conflagration,  which  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  republic,  by  a  European 
war,  and  by  an  immediat^definitive  strug- 
gle between  the  two  pnnciples,  aristoc- 
racy and  democracy.*' — p.  l&). 

The   fifth  chapter  on  criticism, 
Vol.  VI.  75 


opens  with  some  just  observations 
of  the  new  office^hich  criticism  has 
assumed  in  modem  times,  and  gives 
an  extended  notice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophical  critics  which 
France  has  furnished,  particularly 
of  Villemain.  Sketches  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  for  the  periodical 
press,  and  a  summary  account  of 
the  French  journals  and  newspapers 
conclude  the  chapter. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
are  devoted  to  history.  First  are 
noticed  the  roost  eminent  historians 
of  the  new  or  philosophical  school 
of  historians,  together  with  an  inter- 
esting  narrative  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  school. 
The  most  celebrated  writers  of  this 
school,  are  Augustin  Thierry,  Gui- 
zot, Sismondi,  and  Dulaure.  The 
literary  career  of  each  of  these  wri- 
ters is  described  at  some  length, 
their  several  works  are  criticised, 
and  their  merits  and  defects  are  can- 
vassed. The  historians  of  the  Fa- 
talist school  are  then  reviewed,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  are  Thiers 
and  Mignet.  The  peculiar  princi- 
ples of  this  school  are  characterised 
as  they  ought  to  be,  by  a  Christian 
critic,  in  the  following  passage. 

•  •«•««  rpiiQ  historians  Imbued  witb 
this  principle,  view  all  causes  and  effects 
as  possessed  of  one  character  through  a 
long  course  of  years ;  to  them  these  seem, 
iVom  their  steady  progression,  to  be  inde- 
peodoot  of  human  action  or  control.  Ad 
impulse  appears  to  be  given,  which  beata 
down  resii>tance  and  sweeps  away  all 
means  of  opposition ;  centuries  succeed 
to  centuries,  and  the  philosopher  sees  the 
same  influence  still  potent,  still  undevi- 
ating  and  regular;  to  him,  conaiderinc 
those  ages  at  one  view,  following  with 
rapid  thought  the  slow  pace  of  time,  a 
century  appears  to  dwindle  to  a  point  *, 
the  individual  obstructions  and  accelera- 
tions which  within  that  period  had  occur- 
red to  impede  or  advance  the  march  of 
events,  as  they  say,  are  eliminated  and 
forgotten.  The  mind  dwelHi  spon  the 
necessity  or  fatality  of  the  advance,  and 
neglects  what  is  all-important  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  namely,  the  consideration 
of  how  much,  by  human  forethought,  this 
certain  improvement  micht  have  been 
aided.  Thus  the  execrable  excesses  of 
the  revolution  are  almost  justified ;  they 
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seem  the  result  of  a  fatal  necessity,  with- 
out which  French  society  could  not  have 
been  regenerated.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  such  a  doctrine  must  lead 
the  mind  into  a  frightful  abyss.  At  every 
moment  the  fatalist  historian  speaks  of 
the  entrainement  irresistible  of  revolution- 
ary times — of  those  sanguinary  vapors 
that  intoxicate  and  paralyze  the  volition 
of  man.  Such  leneu,  such  excessive  fa- 
talism, we  hold  to  be  enually  immoral 
and  false.  The  mission  or  the  historinn, 
as  well  as  of  the  philosopher,  is  to  inspire 
the  human  heart  with  the  sacred  idea  oi 
duty  as  bound  up  with  liberty,  and  to  en- 
deavor at  all  times  lo  exalt  the  dignity  of 
man,  by  inculcating  detestation  of  crime 
and  admiration  of  virtue.'* — pp.  336-7. 

The  descriptive  historians  or  the 
narrators  are  then  described  and 
named,  and  ihe  innumerable  writers 
of  memoirs,  &c.  &c.,  are  rapidly 
noticed  and  dismissed. 

Chapter  eighth  is  devoted  to  ro- 
mance. In  this  chapter  a  very  great 
number  of  writers  are  named  and 
noticed  ;  the  few  writers  who  have 
honored  their  genius  by  elevated 
principles  and  pure  emotion  are  de- 
servedly praised.  The  large  num- 
ber whose  works  are  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  which  are  open  to 
more  or  fewer  exceptions,  are  crit- 
icised with  just  discrimination  ;  and 
the  very  great  number  who  have 
nothing  to  redeem  their  corruption, 
are  spoken  of  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Chapters  ninth  and  tenth  treat  of  po- 
etry and  the  drama,  and  are  equally 
thorough  and  faithful  with  the  others. 

The  notes  appended  by  the  Amer- 
ican editor  are  many  of  them  valu- 
able, though  their  value  is  of  a  less 
permanent  character  than  the  text. 
Much  of  the  information  is  not  read- 
ily accessible.  A  single  passage 
which  indicates  the  religious  sects 
with  which  the  editor  sympathizes, 
might  have  been  spared  with  better 
taste. 

One  department  of  literature  we 
fail  to  see,  which  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  author*s  plan  would 
have  required  him  to  notice,  if  any 
such  literature  were  to  be  found  in 
Prance.  We  mean  the  department 
of  theology.     The  theological  wri- 


ters of  England  and  Gennany,  baire 
furnished  some  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  writing,  which  the  language 
of  either  of  these  countries  can 
show.  Thei r  commanding  influence 
of  their  sharp  discussions,  of  their 
eloquent  sermons,  of  their  medita- 
tive essays,  and  of  their  devotional 
poetry  on  particular  generations,  as 
well  as  upon  the  formation  of  the 
national  character,  can  never  be 
overiooked,  by  a  truly  tiiorough  and 
liberal  student  of  the  history  of  either 
of  these  nations.  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon.  Hooker,  Barrow,  Taylor, 
Howe,  Bates  and  Edwards  of  other 
generations — Herder,  Schleierma- 
cher.  Hall,  Chalmers  and  Dwight,  of 
modern  times,  need  only  be  named, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
In  these  two  countries,  theology  is 
regarded  as  ''  the  haven  and  sabbath 
of  man^s  contemplations,^^  and  the 
grandest  theme  of  all  his  scientific 
inquiries.  In  France,  it  has  never 
had  existence  as  an  independent  sci- 
ence. The  acuteness  of  Pascal  and 
the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  and  Mas- 
silon,  are  hardly  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  and  besides,  there  are  no 
Pascals  and  no  Bossuets  in  modem 
France.  . 

We  hardly  need  advert  to  the 
cause.  There  can  be  no  theology 
in  a  country  such  as  France  has 
been  and  yet  continues  to  be.  The 
double  despotism  that  has  settled 
down  upon  that  country,  since  the 
sharp  and  fiery  conflicts  that  follow- 
ed the  reformation,  could  not  endure 
the  presence  of  such  an  invisible 
yet  powerful  foe.  It  stood  as  ready 
at  any  moment,  to  repress  and  blight 
the  first  beginning  of  its  life,  as  the 
guilty  Herod  was  to  strangle  the  in- 
fant Jesus.  In  doing  so  it  not  only 
cursed  the  nation,  with  the  loss  of 
civil  liberty  and  of  religious  hopes, 
but  it  dwarfed  its  literature.  For 
we  hold  it  true,  that  without  an  in- 
vigorating ibe^ogy,  the  higher  kinds 
of  literature  dwindle  and  wither,  and 
the  lower,  though  they  nrwiy  reach 
an  unmatched  perfection  in  refine- 
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ment  and  grace,  will  yet  lose  their 
heartiness,  their  humor  and  their 
good  sense. 

It  is  with  much  cordiality  that  we 
greet  this  unpretending  but  valuable 
volume,  and  that  we  introduce  it  to 
our  readers.  We  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  many  of  those  who  read 
it  will  not  think  the  better  of  French 
writers  and  of  the  French  nation 
than  they  have  done  heretofore. 
We  have  been  persuaded  for  many 
years,  that  the  tone  of  thought  and 
of  principle  has  been  steadily  rising 
among  the  French  people ;  and  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  writers  criticised  in  this  vol- 
ume, that  there  are  myriads  of- read- 
ers among  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  who  are  thoughtful  in  their 
views  of  men  and  of  books,  and  who 
are  made  the  wiser  and  better  by  what 
they  read,  is  gratifying  and  hopeful. 
It  is  altogether  impossible  that  a 
people  who  have  demanded  such  a 
literature  as  is  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  France,  and  who  have  been 
trained  by  this  literature,  should  not 
have  many  of  substantial  men  among 
its  citizens,  men  who  can  be  relied 
upon  in  the  present  crisis. 

France  is  not  all  that  it  might  be. 
We  have  no  confident  faith  in  the 
continuance  of  its  republic — nor  is 
it  of  much  consequence  to  the  lover 
of  social  and  political  freedom, 
whether  in  its  present  condition  it 
shall  be  governed  by  a  military  and 
despotic  president,  or  by  one  who  is 
truly  a  citizen-king.  But  if  France 
can  have  great  and  good  writers  and 


educators,  she  will  be  fit  to  be  free, 
and  when  she  is  fit  to  be  free,  she 
will  be  free  indeed. 

France  needs  most  of  all  a  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  believe  her  so 
atheistic  and  godless,  as  she  is  some- 
times represented.  The  best  of  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  the  most  quiet, 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  French- 
men, of  whom  little  is  heard  or  said, 
both  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  who  seek  after  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  may  find  him.  Still, 
France  is  giddy,  worldly,  and 
thoughtless,  and  in  the  mass  as  we 
fear,  far  enough  from  God.  But 
we  have  hope  for  her,  not  merely 
from  the  actual  progress  and  success 
which  attends  efilirts  tha^re  appro- 
priately evangelical,  but  also  in  the 
increasing  thoughtfulness  and  sobri- 
ety of  the  national  mind,  as  shown 
in  the  more  elevated  character  of  its 
literature.  We  hope,  in  short,  that 
as  France  thinks  more  earnestly,  and 
is  encouraged  to  think  more  earn- 
estly by  her  writers,  that  both  read- 
ers and  writers  will  not  only  grope 
after  the  truth,  but  will  be  led  back 
to  the  truth  and  to  God.  The  change 
in  this  respect  since  the  restoration, 
is  surprising,  and  hopeful,  and  it 
prepares  us  to  expect  a  revolution 
in  France  that  will  by  and  by  occur, 
which  shall  be  worth  more  than 
a  thousand  days  like  those  of  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of 
of  February,  and  which  shall  de- 
monstrate both  to  England  and 
America,  that  France  is  worthy  to 
be  free. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Peter  Schlemihl  in  America,  Phil- 
adelphia: Carey  dt  Hart  1848. 
12mo,  pp.  494. 

This  book  bears  a  borrowed  title. 
Indeed  the  whole  volume  professes 
to  be  in  some  sort,  a  continuation  of 


the  German  tale  by  the  same  name. 
We  do  not  greatly  admire  the  man- 
agement of  the  story,  and  should 
have  been  much  better  pleased,  had 
the  author  set  off  in  an  entirely  in- 
dependent way,  and  contrived  for 
hinaaelf  new  machinery,  rather  than 
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labored  to  employ  an  old  story 
for  new  purposes.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  leave  Peter  Schle- 
mihl  in  Germany,  than  to  attempt 
to  transport  him  to  America.  Some 
excuse  may  be  given  for  the  author 
however,  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
originally  contemplate  a  volume,  but 
only  a  series  o(jeux  d^espril  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

The  object  of  the  story  is  to  launch 
the  shafts  of  satire,  at  the  follies  of 
the  time.  In  these  follies  the  writer 
includes  first  and  foremost  the  mys- 
teries of  fashionable  life,  with  the 
high  pretension,  the  stately  inanity, 
and  the  vulgar  and  purse-proud  ar* 
rogance,  which  are  their  comrooa 
accompaniinents,  especially  in  the 
commercial  metropolis,  styled  by 
our  author,  "Babylon  the  Less." 
These,  however,  are  not  the  first 
object  of  his  attack,  but  his  aim  is 
more  serious  and  his  mark  one  that 
is  nobler  and  of  higher  consequence. 
The  follies  and  freaks  of  opinion, 
which  are  current  in  this  our  hemi- 
sphere, especially  of  religious  opin- 
ion, are  seen  to  be  the  final  end  of 
the  author's  satire,  and  on  these  he 
expends  the  best  of  his  strength.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  solemn  pretensions  of 
Ron»e,  grave  as  the  inquisition,  yet 
ridiculous  as  a  bull  from  the  Vatican, 
are  encountered  with  much  array  of 
learning  and  several  tedious  discus- 
sions. The  equally  ridiculous  claims 
of  the  younger  sister  of  Bome's 
younger  sister — the  high  church 
pretensions  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal church,  which  aims  to  wear 
with  imposing  eflect,  the  old  wigs 
and  the  faded  canonicals  that  she 
borrows  from  the  non-jurors  of  Eng- 
land, are  set  oS*  with  less  theology, 
but  with  much  better  eflect  in  the  cap- 
ital story  of  Rev.  Dr.  Verdant  Green, 
and  of  Mrs.  Van  Dam^s  proposition 
for  a  second  marriage.  Dr.  Dewey's 
eburch  in  Broadway,  and  the  theol- 
ogy that  it  teaches,  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  the  satire.  The  ablest  por- 
tion of  the  volume,  in  our  view,  is 
the  eleventh  chapter,  in  which^ars 


set  forth  the  various  shades  of  opin« 
ion  adopted  by  those  called  liberal 
Christians.  The  extreme  doctrines 
of  Prof.  Norton  in  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  mysterious  and  orac- 
ular nothingness  of  the  followers  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  painful 
enquiries  and  comfortless  results  of  a 
circle  of  ladies,  called  free- inquirers, 
**  ever  learning  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,^^ 
and  the  eloquent  flatteries  of  one 
another  by  the  "  mutual  admiration 
society"  of  a  certain  New  England 
city,  are  all  exhibited  with  some  cap- 
ital touches,  with  an  occasional  stroke 
of  great  power.  We  have  rarely 
read  a  description  that  is  more  touch- 
ing, than  that  of  Helen  Percy ^s  death- 
bed. This  Helen  Percy  represents 
an  accomplished  young  lady,  who 
had  been  trained  to  reject  the  his- 
toric truth  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
and  the  reality  of  Christ's  supernat- 
ural mission.  Alas!  we  fear  that 
the  melancholy  story  of  this  death- 
bed, will  find  its  reality  in  more  than 
one  accomplished  and  amiable  lady, 
and  that  if  the  thoughts  and  fears  of 
the  heart  in  many  such  cases  were 
'  to  be  but  spoken,  they  would  reveal 
the  same  hopeless  desolation  and 
heart-broken  agony.  The  visit  to 
the  Hock  Creek  community  is  done 
to  the  life,  as  every  one  will  testify 
who  has  had  personal  knowledge  of 
one  of  these  establishments.  As  to 
the  various  scenes  at  the  springs, — 
the  love-making,  the  elopements, 
and  the  happy  marriages  at  the  end, 
if  they  are  all  well,  there  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  It  strikes  us 
also,  that  the  author  is  a  little  more 
theological  and  sectarian  in  his 
phraseology  than  is  desirable  for  a 
book,  which  is  to  be  read  in  various 
religious  circles,  and  by  men  and 
women  of  no  faith  in  particular. 


The  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  or 
Romance  and  Realities  of  East' 
em  Travel;  by  Eliot  Wasbuh- 
TON,  Esq.  New  edition,  complete 
in  one  volume*   New  York :  Gea 
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.P.  Pirtoain,  155  Broadway.  184a 
2  parts  in  one  volume,  pp.  268 
and  242. 

This  work  has  already  been  be- 
fore the  public,  as  one  of  the  series 
styled  ^^  the  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
iog.^'  It  is  now  issued  separately 
by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  is  presented  in  a 
form  additionally  attractive.  Those 
who  have  read  the  work  will  readily 
greet  it,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  of  modern  books,  in 
which  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man, the  sportsman  and  the  English 
tory,  are  as  attractively  represented, 
as  is  possible.  The  author  gives  us 
bis  observations,  with  a  heartiness 
which  is  always  exciting.  He  does 
not  spare  us  his  prejudices,  which 
are  not  however  offensive.  His  in- 
sight into  the  things  that  deserve  no-* 
tice  is  unusual.  His  discrimination 
in  selecting  the  points  worth  describ- 
ing is  peculiar,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
narration  is  admirable. 

He  begins  at  Southampton,  at 
which  port  he  takes  passage  in  an 
oriental  steamer  for  Alexandria.  He 
gives  us  life  at  sea,  and  his  passing 
observations  upon  Gibraltar,  Algiers 
and  Malta.  He  detains  us  at  Alex- 
andria, then  conducts  us  to  Cairo,  of 
which  he  gives  an  extended  account, 
with  full  observations  on  the  men 
and  things  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
Egypt  Then  we  have  life  upon 
the  Nile,  in  detail,  with  copious  de- 
scriptions of  what  is  to  be  seen  along 
its  banks.  Nubia  is  next  noticed, 
and  Cairo  is  visited  a  second  time. 
AAer  these,  Syria,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Jerusalem,  the  most  conspicuous 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Damascus,  Constantinople  and 
Greece,  occupy  a  second  part. 

Few  books  carry  the  reader 
more  pleasantly  along,  sustain  and 
reward  his  interest  more  uniform- 
ly, and  leave  him  with  a  more 
pleasant  impression.  And  yet  you 
never  forget  that  the  author  is  in 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  an  Englbh- 


An  Oration  delwered  hefare  the  So* 
ciely  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa^  at  Cam- 
bridge,  August  24,  1848.  By 
Horace  Bitshnell.  Cambridge  r 
George  Nichols.  1848.  8vo, 
pp.  89. 

Our  friends  at  Cambridge  are  fa- 
mous, we  believe,  for  the  pleasant 
manner  in  which  they  manage  their 
literary  festivals.  Grace,  refine- 
ment and  wit,  with  a  gentle  excite- 
n>ent  of  the  intellect,  are  very  justly 
esteemed  by  them  as  essential  re- 
quisites. When  then  a  grave  Con- 
necticut divine  appeared  to  furnish 
the  entertainment,  they  must  have 
trembled  with  not  a  little  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  should  not  be  equal  to 
the  occasion.  They  would  not  per- 
haps be  afraid  of  the  heterodoxy  of 
his  opinions,  but  their  hereditary 
and  traditional  impressions,  in  re- 
spect to  the  sourness  of  the  Connecti- 
cut scholars,  might  lead  them  to  fear 
lest  he  should  sive  them  too  much 
of  a  sermon.  If  any  of  them  in- 
dulged in  these  fears,  they  were 
doubtless  speedily  relieved  afler  Dr. 
Bushnell  commenced  his  oration. 
We  trust  they  were  better  pleased 
with  the  playfulness  of  this  perform- 
ance, than  they  are  likely  to  be  with 
his  theology,  unless  he  shall  con- 
vert them  to  Connecticut  ways  of 
thinking. 

The  theme  of  this  address,  is 
Work  and  Play,  which  we  observe, 
is  carefully  excluded  from  the  title- 
paga,  and  is  rather  mysteriously 
hidden  from  the  reader  by  a  some- 
what studied  introduction.  We 
should  not  like  to  be  answerable  for 
the  philosophical  correctness  of  the 
distinction,  which  has  somewhat 
more  of  the  aspect  of  a  conceit, 
than  of  a  well  grounded  and  accu- 
rate definition. 

But  apart  from  these,  it  serves 
very  well  to  string  together  a  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  descriptions,  of  for- 
cible and  striking  observations,  on 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  drama, 
wvt  courage,  literary  genius,  poet- 
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ry^  eloqaeoce,  philosophy,  and  the 
Christiao  faith.  Each  of  these 
themes  is  made  to  follow  the  other 
by  a  fioe  gradation  of  thought,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the 
whole  is  oobly  sustained.  We  ex- 
tract the  following,  as  ha^ns  pleased 
us,  for  the  felicity  of  its  pamtiog. 

**  Now  the  living  race*  are  seen,  at  a 
glance,  to  be  offering  in  their  history, 
everywhere,  a  faithfuT  type  of  his  own. 
They  show  him  what  he  himself  is  doing 
and  preparing, — ail  that  ho  finds  in  the 
manifold  experience  of  his  own  higher 
life.  They  have  all  their  ganit>ols,  all 
their  sober  cares  and  labors.  The  lambs 
are  sporting  on  ihe  green  knoll,  thn  anx- 
ious dams  are  bleating  to  recall  them  to 
their  side.  The  citizen  beaver  is  build- 
ing his  bouse  by  a  laborious  carpentry, 
and  the  sauirrel  is  lifling  his  sail  to  tne 
wind  on  the  swinging  top  of  the  tree. 
In  the  music  of  the  morning,  he  hears 
the  birds  playing  with  their  voices,  and, 
when  the  da?  is  up,  sees  them  sailing 
round  in  circles  on  the  upper  air,  as  ska- 
ters on  a  lake,  folding  their  wings,  drop- 
ping and  rebounding,  as  if  to  see  what 
sport  they  can  make  of  the  solemn  laws 
that  hold  the  upper  and  lower  worlds  to- 
gether. And  yet  these  play-children  of 
the  air  he  sees  again  descending  to  be 
earriarsand  drudges,  flutteringandscream- 
ing  anxiously  about  their  nest,  and  con- 
fessing by  that  sign  that  not  even  wings 
can  bear  them  clear  of  the  stern  doom  of 
work.  Or  passing  to  some  quiet  shade, 
meditating  still  on  this  careworn  life, 
playing  still  internally  with  ideal  fancies 
and  desires  unrealized,  there  returns  up- 
on him  there,  in  the  manifold  and  spon- 
taneous mimicry  of  nature,  a  living  snow 
of  all  that  it  transpiring  in  bis  own  bo- 
som,— in  every  flower,  some  bee  hum- 
ming over  his  laborious  chemistry  and 
loading  his  body  with  the  fruits  of  his 
toil, — in  the  slant  sunbeam,  populous  na- 
tions of  motes  quivering  with  aniovated 
joy,  and  catching,  as  in  play,  at  the  gold- 
en particles  of  the  light  With  their  tiny 
fingers.  Work  and  play,  in  short,  are 
the  universal  ordinance  of  God  for  the 
living  races,  in  which  they  symbolize 
the  fortuue  and  interpret  the  errand  of 
man.  No  creature  lives  that  must  not 
work  and  may  not  play.** — pp.  5,  6. 


A  History  of  New  York^  from  the 
Beginning  of  Ike  World  to  the 
End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty ;  con- 
taining among  many  surprising 
and  curious  matters,  the  unutter- 
able ponderiogs  of  Walter  the 
Doubter,  the  disastrous  projects 


of  Wiirrnm  the  Testy,  and  the 
chivalric  achievements  of  Peter 
the  Headstrong — the  three  Dutch 
Governors  of  New  Amsterdam  : 
being  the  only  authentic  history 
of  the  times  that  ever  hath  been 
or  ever  will  be  published.  By 
DiEDRicH  Knickerbocker.  The 
author^s  revised  edition.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  New  York  : 
Greo.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway, 
and  142  Strand,  London.    1848. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  now  publishing  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Washington  Irving — works  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  family.  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York,  the  first  of 
the  series,  has  already  appeared, 
and  does  honor  in  its  execution  to 
the  taste  of  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher.  It  is  printed  on  the  best  pa- 
per, with  type  beautifully  clear  and 
distinct,  and  its  binding  is  neat  and 
elegant.  Scarcely  anything  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  distinguished 
author,  which  would  not  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  that  which  has  often 
been  said  before ;  yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  notice  the  acknowledg* 
ed  beauty  of  his  style,  which  we 
think  has  never  been  excelled,  and 
his  graceful  wit,  which  plays  as 
brightly  yet  as  harmlessly  as  the 
northern  lights.  New  Amsterdam 
as  it'  existed  in  the  days  of  its  re- 
nowned rulers,  Walter  the  Doubt- 
er, William  the  Testy,  and  Peter 
the  Headstrong — its  tranquil  Dutch 
burghers  and  their  notable  wives, 
furnished  a  fit  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  both  these  qualities,  and  its 
history  is  a  suitable  introduction  to 
an  edition  of  the  writings  of  Irving. 


The  Planetary  and  SuUar  Worlds. 
By  O.  M.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  Di- 
rector of  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory. New  York:  Baker dtScrib- 
ner.    1848. 

To  those   who   listened  to   the 
eloquent  lectures  comprised  in  this 
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volume  as  they  were  delivered  id 
Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
in  other  cities,  no  commendation  of 
them  can  be  necessary.  We  have 
never  heard  a  lecturer  who,  without 
the  aid  of  an  orrery  or  of  diagrams, 
made  the  great  facts  of  astronomy 
so  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  popular 
assembly,  as  did  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his 
brief  course ;  nor  have  we  ever  lis- 
tened to  a  more  delightful  flow  of 
language — the  simple  and  lucid  lan- 
guage of  science,  and  yet  the  lof\y 
and  glowing  language  of  poetry — 
than  was  poured  forth  in  these  lec- 
tures, without  manuscript  or  note, 
as  if  it  were  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sion of  the  speaker^s  soul. 

The  perseverance  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell in  erecting  his  Observatory  under 
difficulties  and  at  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  which  few  men  would 
have  endured  for  the  mere  love  of 
science,  his  zeal  in  the  path  of  ob- 
servation and  discovery,  and  his  de- 
votion to  American  science,  entitle 
him  and  his  works  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  public. 

This  volume  is  what  it  professes 
to  be,  ^^  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
great  discoveries  and  theories  of 
modern  astronomy ;''  illustrated  with 
several  fine  plates  of  telescopic 
views.  It  should  have  a  place  in 
every  family. 


Elements  of  Meteorology^  tcith  QueS' 
lions  for  Examination^  designed 
for  ike  use  of  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies.  By  John  Brocklesby, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford.  New  York : 
Pratt  &  Woodford.  1848.  240 
pp.,  12mo. 

Meteorology  is  defined  to  be 
that  branch  of  natural  science^  which 
treats  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena.  The  author  of  this  work, 
appropriately  distributes  his  subject 
into  six  different  parts — the  Atmo- 
sphere, in  general,  and  Aerial,  Elec- 


trical, Optical,  and  Luminous  phe* 
nomena,  respectively.  He  justly 
observes,  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
universal  interest.  Ii  embraces  one 
of  the  most  elegant  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  conducts  the 
reader  through  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tion peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  Creator.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  the  natural  sciences,  deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, comes  home  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms.  The  description 
of  that  aerial  covering  which  in- 
vests the  earth,  and  at  once  envel- 
ops and  sustains  all  animated  na- 
ture ;  the  phenomena  and  causes  of 
winds,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and 
water-spouts  ;  of  rain,  fogs,  clouds, 
dew,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  electricity 
and  thunder-storms;  of  the  rain- 
bow, mirage,  and  bales;  of  me- 
teorites, shooting  stars,  and  aurora 
borealis ;  the  philosophy  which  dis- 
courees  of  these  familiar  objects,  so 
constantly  under  the  observation, 
and  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every 
member  of  the  human  family,  must 
evidently  address  itself  alike  to 
readere  of  every  class. 

Since  the  treatises  on  meteorolo- 
gy published  many  years  since  by 
Kirwan  and  Dalton,  the  elements  of 
this  science  have  been  seldom  pre- 
sented in  a  form  suited  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Minute  details  of  ex- 
periments, refined  descriptions  of 
apparatus,  dry  tabular  records  of 
observations,  and  fine  spun  theories, 
have  too  often  rendered  elementary 
works  on  meteorology  repulsive  to 
the  unscientific  reader,  who  is  usual- 
ly desirous  merely  of  the  useful  re- 
sults  of  such  investigations,  and 
concerns  himself  but  little  with  the 
recondite  methods  by  which  those 
results  were  obtained.  Professor 
Brocklesby  has  rendered  a  useful 
service  to  the  reading  world,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  treatise  on  the 
atmosphere    and    its    phenomena. 
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which  aboands  in  interesting  and 
useful  facts,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
affords  an  easy  and  intelligible  ex* 
planation  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

This  is  the  first  separate  work  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen,  which  in 
form,  style,  and  matter,  appears 
well  adapted  for  a  school*book  ;  and 
we  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  and 
especially  to  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  and  academies,  as  a  work 
not  less  deserving  of  their  attention, 
Dor  less  appropriate  for  a  class-book, 
than  those  which,  we  are  happy  to 
(Miy,  are  conveying  to  all  classes  of 
American  youth  the  valuable  truths 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  geology,  and 
several  other  branches  of  the  study 
of  nature. 


The  History  of  the  Reformation^  in 
the  Church  rf  Christy  from  tlte 
close  of  the  Fifteen  Century,  By 
Thomas  Gaillard.  pp.  557, 
8vo.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1847. 

It  seems  almost  presumptuous  for 
any  man  to  write  m  popular  history 
of  the  Reformation  contempora* 
neously  with  D'Aubigne.  But  the 
wide  difibsion  of  the  sprightly  vol- 
umes of  the  Geneva  Professor  has 
begotten  a  taste  for  works  of  this 
class.  The  history  before  us,  is  the 
production  of  a  gentleman  of  Ala* 
bama,  who  seems  disposed  to  im- 
prove his  leisure  with  interest  to  him- 
self and  profit  to  the  public.  We 
infer,  from  the  preface,  that  this  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  volun^es ; 
but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  first.  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently an  earnest  Calvinist  and  Pres- 
byterian, and,  though  generally  can- 
did, sometimes  mistakes  opinion  for 
fact.  He  makes  too  free  use  of  his 
authorities.  Instead  of  interweaving 
his  facts  in  one  continuous  narrative, 
he  gives  us  page  aAer  page  of  qoo^ 
tations.     This  makes  the  work  at 


times  dry  tfkl  heary,  and  destroys 
its  symmetry.  Mr.  G.  should  have 
thrown  his  own  mind  more  fully 
into  the  history — should  have  lived 
among  the  scenes  of  which  be 
writes — and  then  he  would  have 
made  them  live  before  us.  The 
work,  on  the  whole,  however,  is 
creditable  to  his  industry  and  genius. 
It  covers  an  interesting  period.  It 
traces  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion for  two  centuries,  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Netherlands,  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  sketches  its 
brief  course  in  Italy  and  Spain.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  for  the  prom- 
ised volume  on  the  Huguenots. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  on  vario>u$ 
subjects.  By  Rev.  D.  L.  Cau- 
SOL,  D.D.  Philadelphia  :  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.  1846.  12mo, 
pp.  372. 

Sermons  and  Addresses^  ^.  By 
Rev.  D.  L.  Carbol,  D.D.  (Se- 
cond Series.)  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.  1847.  12mo, 
pp.  387. 

The  author  of  these  volames  is 
well  known  to  the  public,  as  hav- 
ing been  a  successful  pastor  and 
preacher  in  several  important  sta- 
tions. He  has,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  of  these  vol- 
umes, been  ^^  set  aside,  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  the  holy  office,''  his 
hopes  are  cut  off,  and  he  is  now  stead- 
ily advancing  *^  to  the  house  appoint- 
ed for  all  the  living."  These  vol- 
umes have  been  given  to  the  public, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
believing  that  he  is  still  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  also,  that  he  might 
realize  something  for  the  supply  of 
his  pecuniary  wants,  in  that  pain- 
ful situation  which  too  commonly 
follows  a  laborious  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing ministry. 

These  sermons,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  are  clear,  livdy, 
faithful,  and  occasionally  eloquent 
No  n>an  who  purchases  these  vol- 
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ofliM^  wlft  Adl  10  teeeure  tdtsBes 
wbkoh  will  do  good  to  himself  and 
Ins  household,  and  be  will  eicezcise 
the  grace,  which  is  "  twioe  blessed,*^ 
which  ^*  blesseth  him  that  givee  and 
him  that  takes." 


gambHog,*'  ^  Proftttieneas  and  Sab* 
batb'tbreakiDg',"  ^^  Liviog  for  pi' 


l^>rimiamg  the  only  Mode  of  B§^ 
Hsm  nwb  kmown  in  ihe  Scrips 
Jtntrci ;  tmd  ihe  ^Scripture  Wa^ 
roM  for  InfcuU  Baplum.  By 
Absalom  Pstbrs,  D.D.  Albany : 
E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.  18mo,  pp* 
184. 

Dr.  Pbters,  formerly  the  editor 
of  the  Biblical  Repository,  now  .the 
much  respected  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Williamatown,  Mass.,  has 
given  to  the  public  in  this  little  vol* 
ume,  a  very  luminous  statement  of 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  mode  and  the  subjects 
of  baptism.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  entire  originality  id  the  argument. 
He  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the 
discussion  of  the  same  subject,  and 
particularly  to  Dr.  Edward  Beecher 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Hall.  One  great 
merit  of  his  book  is  the  clear  and 
convincing  manner  in  which  he 
brings  the  argument  home  to  the 
popular  apprehension.  He  makes 
it  plain,  not  to  scholars  only,  but  to 
all  readers  of  the  Bible.  There  is 
no  other  book  which  we  would  more 
readily  or  confidently  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  plain  man  asking  for  in- 
formation  about  the  mode  or  the 
snbjectB  of  baptism. 

Young  Men  admoniehed ;  in  a  SC' 
riee  of  Leduree,  By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broad- 
way  Tabernacle  Church.  New 
York:     Lieavitt,    Trow    A;    Co. 

i2mo,  pp.  a7a 

The  lectures  in  this  volume  are 
•even  in  number,  and  are  on  the 
foHowing  subjects : — ^"  Temptations 
to  dishonesty,"  "Temptations  to 
interoperance>"    "  Temptations    to 
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mso,"  "Vice  progressive,''  and 
*^  The  Bible  the  young  man's  guide.'* 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  with  favor  the  vol* 
tune  which  he  now  ofhrs  to  the 
pttbiic.  The  book  is  one  which 
every  young  man  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  a  eity,  ought  to  read. 
Let  every  parent  who  sends  a  son 
to  a  shop  or  counting-house  in  New 
York^  or  Boston,  or  rhiladelphra,  or 
aey  such  place,  put  a  copy  of  these 
eameet  admomtions  into  his  trunk 
with  his  Bible. 


TTie  lUuetTiUed  Family  Christian 
Almmmc^  for  1849.  Published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

This  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this 
marvelous  age!  We  remember, 
for  years,  boying  Almanacs,  at  12| 
oen»  each,  which  had  but  12  pages, 
and  those  of  dingy  paper,  and  mis* 
arable  print,  and  containing  only  the 
calendar,  and  a  few  silly  anecdotes. 
Bqt  here,*  for  6  cents  each,  or  3 
cents  by  the  thousand,  is  a  beauti« 
fully  printed  Almanac,  of  60  pages, 
and  13  handsome  illtistrations,  filled 
with  select  reading  on  almost  every 
topic,  and  containing,  also,  statistics 
of  the  highest  value  on  various  im- 
portant subjects.  And  what  is  more, 
these  statistics  are  not  antiquated, 
stereotyped  statements  of  what 
once  might  hesoe  been,  but  now  no 
longer  art  facts,  but  statistics  from 
original  aourceSj  and  brought  up  to 
present  dt^es.  This  last  feature  we 
deem  the  most  valuable  of  the  work ; 
and  the  Tract  Society  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  thus  spreading  be- 
fore its  numerous  friends  and  pat* 
rons,  reliable  information  on  topics 
of  so  much  interest  and  moment  to 
all.  We  trust  this  admirable  little 
work  will  find  its  way  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers,  conveying 
not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
sons, but  the  lessons  of  divine  truth* 
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teioiDg  plans  lor  oouotry  houMs^ 
adapted  to  the  meaaa  and  wants 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
with  directiofls  for  huilding  a^d 
iroproviag ;  Sot  the  laying  out  and 
embellishing  of  gftHMids;  witli 
some  sketch  of  \\h  in  this  oeua- 
try.  By  C.  W.  Elliott.  CinciB' 
nati:  W.  W.  Derby  dz;  Co.,  pu^ 
iisbera.  New  York:  A.B.BanMe 
&Co.    184a 

This  handsome  volume  muM  be 
welcomed  by  all  those  who  are-seek* 
ing  to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  ratal 
paradise — the  object  of  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  so  many  of  the  weanr 
devotees  of  business.  There  is  mueii 
beauty  in  the  whole  eiecolioo  of  the 
work — in  the  drawing,  the  engrav- 
ing,  and  the  text,  all  of  which  are), 
by  one  haad.  The  main  body  of 
the  book  is  a  series  of  pictures  of 
country  life^  woven  together  in  aa 
entertaining  story,  the  scenes  oi 
which  are  associated  with  thedjftr* 
ent  engravings.  The  iKnstraiioQS, 
of  wh^h  there  are  sixteaiH  give  spe- 
cimens of  country  houses,  varying 
ia  costliness  from  •900  to  ^20^000. 
Any  of  them  would  be  aereeabte 
objects  ta  a  landscape,  and  would 
help  to  form  the  taste  of  the  neigh^ 
borhood. 

The  author  has  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
an  artist,  and  a  true  lover  of  nature  \ 
and  his  book  can  not  imi  to  promote 
a  love  for  those  refined  pleascurea 
which  it  recommends. 

It  is  a  timely  contribution  to  the 
wants  which  increasing  wealth  and 
refinement  are  creating,  and  will  b^ 
instrumental  in  oommonioatiog a  de- 
gree of  the  taste  in  which  it  was 
conceived  and  ejKcuted. 


Theopneusty^  or  the  Plenary  Lupu 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriphuree, 
By  S.  R.  L.  Gaussbn,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  deneva,  Swit- 
zerland. Translated  by  Edward 
NoRBis  Kirk.  Third  American 
from  the  second  French  edition. 


eatofged  aad  Impra^ed  i»y^  tto 
author.  New  York:  Jolui  8. 
Taylor. 

Tmb  lact  thai  a  third  edition  of 
this  work  has  been  called  for  in  so 
short  a  time,  is  gaed  evidence  of  its 
papttlartty.  The  aaithor  is  one  vf 
the  ablest  advocates  «f  thai  theory  of 
iospiratioQ  whieh  he  has  espotised. 


JVaveh  in  Peru^  during  the  years 
1838-1842— on  the  Coast,  in  the 
Sierra^  across  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  Andes^  UUo  the  Prime- 
val Forests,  By  Dr.  J.  J.  vow 
Tschudi.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Thoxasina  Ross. 
New  edition ;  complete  in  one 
volume.  New  York :  George  P. 
Putnam,  155  Broadway.  184a 
pp.  354. 

The  Spaniards  and  their  Country, 
By  Richard  Ford,  author  of  the 
Handbook  of  Spain.  New  edition  \ 
complete  in  one  volume.  New 
York  :   Geo.  P.  Putnam.    1848. 

*  pp.  349- 

Both  these  volumes  have  been 
already  published  in  the  Library  of 
Choice  Keading,  and  are  now  re- 
issued. The  attractiveness  of  the 
countries  of  which  they  treat,  and 
the  very  great  favor  with  which  they 
have  been  received,  authorize  us  to 
recommend  them  to  our  readers,  as 
the  latest  and  best  books  of  travels 
in  these  comparatively  inaccessible 
and  unknown  regions. 


Posthumous  und  other  Poems,  By 
Charlottb  Elizabrth.  New 
York:  M.  W.Dodd. 

MaSi^  ToHKA  was  n^t  soauccesa^ 
ful  in  verse,  as  in  prose ;  but  the 
spirit  that  breathes  through  all  her 
writings^  will  secore^Mr  them  a  last- 
ing influence^  This  littb  voUuna 
presents  us  whh  a  pleaaiog  vaMt]r 
of  piecea,  chia%  meditative  amt  im* 
votiooai. 
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OBITUARY    NOTICE    OF    REV.    EDWARD    R.    TYLER. 


The  raadera  of  tba  New  England* 
er  haviB  already  baea  informed  of 
llie  decease  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyleis 
the  proprietor  afid  principal  con* 
doctor  of  this  journal.  HIaaurviving 
aaaooiateg  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  their 
raadera  and  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  friend,  to  occupy  a  few  of 
the  pages  which  remained  unprinted 
at  the  ikne  of  hia  death,  with  some 
account  of  his  life. 

EnwAao  Boy  all  Tylbh  was  a* 
New  Enclander  of  the  old  stock* 
His  earliest  American  ancestor, 
TkonuiM  Tyhr^  a  sea  captain,  emi- 
grated from  Budleigh  in  Devon* 
fthire,  two  centuries  ago,  to  Boston 
in  Masaachusetts,  where  he  narried, 
and  had  four  sons  whose  offiipring 
were  numeroua  and  reapeotably  con- 
nected. William  Tpler^  Esq,^  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  and  the  great- 
grandfather our  deceased  friend, 
Was  a  respected  citieen  and  magis* 
Irate  of  Boalon.  He  was  the  father 
of  a  numeroua  family,  and  educated 
three  of  hiaaons  at  Harvard  College. 
Th0  Hen.  Boyall  Tyler,  the  third 
son  of  Wilham,  received  a  degree  at 
Harvard  in  1748,  was  a  noemher  of 
the  Council  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  royal  government,  and  died  in 
1771,  leaving  two  sons,  John  Steele 
Tyler,  who  was  a  cdonet  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  RoyaU  Tyler,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  citizen 
and  a  jurist  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

The  last  named  in  this  genealogy 
was  the  father  of  Edward  R.  Tyler. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
with  the  higheat  honors,  in  1776,^and 
devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
law.  In  that  profession  he  estab- 
lished himself  first  at  Guilford,  in 
Vermont.  Afterwards  he  removed 
to  the  adjoining  town  of  Braltleboro, 
where  he  died  highly  esteemed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  He  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  and  was 
known  as  an  author.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  our  deceased  associate, 


was  a  daughter  of  Geo.  Joseph 
Pearse  PalnMr,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Palmer,  whose  biog- 
raphy is  given  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  work.  She  is  still  living  at 
Brattlehoro,  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  for  the  excellence  of  her 
character^  Of  their  eleven  children, 
the  eldest  son  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  when  about  to  graduate  at 
the  University  of  Vermont ;  and  the 
youngest  died  in  1631,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen*  The  third  death  among 
the  children  is  that  which  has  just 
occurred.  Of  the  five  surviving 
sons,  two  are  clergymen  in  the  Prot- 
eatant  Epiacopal  church,  and  one  in 
the  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
bom  at  Guilford,  Vermont,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1800.  He  passed  the 
years  of  childhood  there  and  at 
Brattlebora  In  the  expectation  of 
being  devoted  to  business  pursuits, 
he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  a  count- 
ing house  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
But  before  he  had  passed  out  of  his 
minority,  that  great  change  took 
place  within  him,  which  wakened 
bim  to  higher  aspirations,  and  led 
him  into  new  pursuits.  Under  the 
preaching  and  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  D^  Spring,  his  religious  char- 
acter licame  clear  and  decided; 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  eniet 
upon  a  course  of  study  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
After  the  necessary  preparatory 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College  in 
1821,  when  he  had  already  entered 
his  twenty-second  year. 

In  college  he  was  eminent  as  a 
scholar.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three 
in  a  class  of  seventy.  At  the  same 
time  be  was  distinguished  for  the 
consistency  and  manly  activity  of 
his  religious  character.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course,  he  was 
the  monitor  of  the  Freshmen  class, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  lad  to  taka 
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a  sfieciaf  tnttvwt  in  their  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare.  His  kind  and  ear- 
nest efforts  to  do  them  good  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Some  of  his 
own  classmates  too,  will  always  re* 
member  the  convevsations  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  necessity  of  their  being 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ. 

Having  taken  his  degree  at  the 
close   of  his  academic  course   in 

1825,  he  immediately  commeneed 
the  study  of  theology,  being  em* 
ployed  at  the  same  time  as  a  teacher 
in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.     Early  in 

1826,  he  went  to  Andover,  where 
he  resided  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
pursuing  his  theological  studies,  but 
without  any  formal  connection  with 
the  Seminary.  Having  been  regu- 
larly commended  to  the  churches  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  en- 
tered upoi^  the  work  of  preaching, 
about  two  years  after  his  graduation 
at  Yale  College.     In   December, 

1827,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in 
Middletown,  Conn. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Tyler  soon  show- 
ed himself  a  workman  that  need  not 
be  ashamed.  There  were  some  pe* 
euliarities  in  the  field  which  he  oe- 
eupied,  which  made  his  work  more 
arduous  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
pastor.  The  church  in  which  he 
accepted  the  pastoral  office,  wa« 
formed  by  secession  from^veral 
neighboring  churches  in  tne  pro- 
gress of  the  excitement  and  schisms 
which  attended  ^^  the  great  awaken- 
ing" of  1740  and  the  following  years. 
From  the  beginning,  it  renounced 
the  peculiar  constitution  and  con- 
federation  of  Conneeticut  Congrega* 
tionalism,  and  insisted  upon  a  strict 
independency  as  its  inalienable  priv- 
t4ege.  Its  relations,  therefore,  to 
neighboring  churches  had  not  been 
such  as  to  give  it  any  external 
etrength.  Though  eighty  years  had 
elapsed  since  its  origin,  its  growth 
had  been  on  the  whole  quite  incon- 
siderable. The  settlement  of  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  ^istoyy  of  that  cburdL 


By  the  blessing  of  Qo6  upon  hie  la- 
bors, it  began  to  prosper  outwardly 
and  spiritually.  Strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  3FOUiig  and  eoler- 
prising  men,  the  society  attempted 
the  building  of  a  new  house  of  wor^ 
ship;  and  the  bailding  was  com- 
pleted partly  by  the  aid  which  other 
churches  gave  in  answer  to  bis  soli- 
citation, in  1831,  the  church  shared 
hirgely  in  the  quickening  nrtovement 
which  made  that  year  memorable 
in  so  many  churches;  and  he  saw 
the  success  of  his  labors  and  the 
aasrwer  to  his  prayers. 

His  ministry  at  Middletown  waa  0 
internipted  by  ill  health ;  and  in  less 
than  ^ve  years  from  the  date  of  his 
ordination,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign the  pastoral  office.  Relieved 
from  official  responsibility,  he  was 
soon  encoura^d  with  the  promise 
of  returaiog  health ;  &od  aAer  a  few 
months  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  in  Colebrook,-Conn.,  when 
he  was  instaHed  pastor  in  Febmary, 
1833.  But  his  constitutional  tend- 
ency to  disease  soon  manifested 
itseff  again ;  and  in  Jime,  i836,  his 
resignation  of  that  pastoral  charge 
was  accepted  and  ratified. 

For  some  time  before  hie  dismis- 
sion from  Colebrook,  hts  mind  had 
been  mueh  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tions then  agitated  in  relation  to 
slavciry .  The  reaction  in  some  quar- 
ters against  the  disoi^nizing  ultra- 
isms  of  some  ill-taught  reformers — 
the  outcry  of  alarm  and  expostula- 
tion which  proceeded  from  the  beet 
men  at  the  sooth — and  the  zeal  with 
which  politicians  of  all  parties  emu- 
lated each  other  in  paying  homage 
to  slavery  as  a  political  power— 
aw^ened  in  many  minds  a  reason- 
able apprehension  as  to  what  might 
be  the  permanent  efieet  of  all  this 
npon  the  public  opinion  of  the  tree 
states.  At  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  Tyler 
thought  he  might  do  good  by  labor- 
ing to  promote  thorough  views  of 
the  injustice  and  the  anti-Christian 
character  of  slavery.  In  this  hope, 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  agent 
for  the  American  Anti-SUiveffy  So- 
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ciety.  He  continued  in  that  employ- 
ment till  near  the  close  of  the  fol* 
lowing  year.  The  nature  of  the 
serrice,  withdrawing  him  in  a  great 
raeaeure  from  sedentary  occupation, 
and  sending  him  from  place  to  place, 
proved  favorahle  to  his  health ;  and 
he  began  to  feel  a  natural  loncing 
A>r  some  other  employment  which 
would  restore  him  to  his  oompanion* 
•hip  with  books,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  family  and  home. 

Such  an  employment  he  found  in 
the  editorial  care  of  the  Conneeticut 
Observer,  a  weekly  journal  which 
had  been  published  for  some  twelve 
years  «C  Hartford,  and  which  was 
to  some  extent  under  the  paitronage 
of  the  Congregational  pastors  of 
Connecticut.  He  became  the  editor 
of  the  Obeerver  from  the  first  of 
January,  1838.  But  in  the  month 
of  December,  just  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  remove  to  Hartford^  he  was 
brought  quite  low  by  an  attack  of 
ocate  disease,  from  which  he  bad 
not  sufficiently  recovered  when  he 
hastened  to  enter  on  his  new  em- 
ployment. The  excitement,  the  un* 
accustomed  labor,  the  care,  and 
some  troubles  which  he  had  hardly 
expected,  were  more  than  his  en- 
feebled frame  was  able  to  sustain ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  his 
health  was  permanently  impaired. 
Yet  his  efforts  under  all  his  discour- 
agements were  in  a  high  degree  ac- 
ceptable and  useful.  And  when  the 
publication  of  the  Observer  was  re- 
linquished in  1842,  he  had  *^  pur- 
chased for  himself  a  good  degree'* 
in  the  confidence  of  the  pastors  and 
churches  of  Connecticut.  Some  in 
whose  minds  his  connection  with  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  had  operated 
to  his  disadvantage,  saw  aiui  ac- 
knowledged the  excellence  of  the 
man.  His  influence,  so  far  as  it 
reached,  had  operated  to  soAen  and 
remove  any  asperity  of  feeling  be- 
tween those  who  differed  from  eaoh 
other  in  regard  to  the  anti-slavery 
organization  and  its  measures. 

At  the  time  when  he  relinquished 
the  pciblioation  of  the  Connecticut 


Observer,  the  constiltations  were 
already  in  progress  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Englander.  The  projectors  of  the 
work  committed  it  to  his  guidance 
as  proprietor  and  editor ;  for  indeed 
he  had  been  in  their  councils  from 
the  beginning.  He  began  in  cir- 
cumstances of  discouragement.  A 
serious  pecuniary  loss,  which  came 
upon  him  unexpectedly  after  he  had 
entered  into  engagements  for  the 
publication  of  the  work,  embarrass- 
ed his  proceedings  and  depressed 
his  spirits.  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
could  do  to  lighten  his  editorial  la- 
bors and  to  promote  the  success  of 
the'  undertaking,  his  health  failed 
rapidly  till,  for  a  considerable  period, 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  force 
and  elasticity  of  his  mind,  his  judg- 
ment, his  courage,  and  his  power  of 
thought,  shared  in  the  infirmity  of 
his  body.  At  last,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  reduced  to  an  absolute  in- 
capacity of  pursuing  the  enterprise, 
he  disposed  of  a  part  in  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  work,  and  left  his 
home  in  New  Haven,  little  expect- 
ing ever  to  enter  it  again.  He  went 
to  his  mother's  house  in  B rattle boro 
with  only  a  faint  hope  that  a  complete 
release  from  all  busmess  responsi- 
bility, and  the  invigorating  influence 
of  his  native  air,  together  with  the 
peculiar  remedial  treatment  of  the 
water-cure  establishment  in  that  vil« 
lage,  might  afford  him  relief.  Be- 
yond his  own  expectations,  and  to 
the  grateful  surprise  of  his  friends, 
he  recovered,  in  the  course  of  some 
three  or  four  months,  a  degree  of 
health  in  body  and  mind  which  he 
'  had  not  enjoyed  for  years  before. 
The  devout  gratitude  with  which 
be  acknowledged  that  great  deliver- 
ance, can  not  be  described  in  any 
way  so  well,  as  by  transcribing  here 
some  passages  from  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  at  the  time  to  one  of 
the  friends  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  direction  of  this  journal. 
The  letter  is  dated,  ^^  Brattleboro, 
Sept.  26, 1846.'' 
*^At  Providence  has  made  you 
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my  pastor,  I  shall  lake  the  liberty  to 
be  very  fraiik  in  what  I  have  to  say 
respectiiig  myself.  Having  been  an 
invalid  for  eight  years,  and  having 
passed  through  several  courses  of 
dangerous  sickness,  it  seems  to  ma 
a  wonderful  providence  that  a  con- 
stitution is  left  which  promises  to  be 
restored  to  perfect  soundness  and 
vigor.  When  I  left  home,  ten  weeks 
since,  I  was  unable  to  walk  steadily 
without  aid,  and  had  to  be  helped 
into  the  coach  which  carried  me  to 
the  railroad  station.  Now  I  can 
walk  for  miles  without  wearitiess^ 
Jump,  run,  and  climb  mountains; 
and  I  enjoy  a  sensation  of  health  to 
which  I  have  been  a  stranger  ibr 
j^ears.  I  am  not  yet  encouraged  to 
believe  that  any  pemmoeiit  iraproire* 
ment  has  been  made,  unless  I  follow 
up  my  present  course  of  bathing  and 
exercise  for  a  few  months  longer; 
but  I  am  already  capable  of  acting 
with  a  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and 
pleasure,  of  which  I  have  not  boea 
conscious  till  now  for  a  long  period. 
But  this,  I  trust,  is  not  the  best  half 
of  my  report  At  the  time  I  left 
New  Haven,  and  for  weeks  afi(er 
that,  my  mind  was  in  a  state  bor* 
deriag  on  despair.  Not  an  object, 
past,  present  or  future,  could  I  die* 
cover  on  which  my  thoughts  rested 
with  satisfaction.  No  appointment 
or  disponsatioo  of  Divine  providenco 
pleased  me.  i  was  unsubmissive  to 
the  trials  and  afflictions  with  which 
a  just,  wise  and  good  Clod  had  seen 
best  to  reprove  me.  In  short,  I 
know  not  how  better  to  describe  my 
state  of  feeling  than  to  say,  rather 
indefinitely,  thai  a  *  horror  of  great 
darkness^  rested  oa  my  mind.  This 
distress  has  been  sueceeded  by  what 
I  fear  may  be  a  delusion,  buta  moel 
surprising  change,  for  which  I  can 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the 
Savior  of  men.  I  can  not  now  say 
thi^  I  am  unhappy,  or  unwilling  (hat 
all  Divine  appointments  should  stand. 
My  misfortunes  are  all  merciful,  and 
my  blessings  transcendently  above 
my  deserts.  But  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  airy  details."    After  aoue  ex- 


pression of  thanks  to  his  associates 
for  what  they  had  done  during  his 
illness,  ^^  to  sav6  the  New  Englander 
from  de^ruction,"  and  of  his  *^  hope 
that  it  may  yet  survive  to  be  the  is* 
strument  of  great  good,'*  he  doses 
his  letter  by  saying,  ^^I  even  begio 
to  hope  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  once 
more  to  preach  the  glorbus  gosfel 
of  the  bleesed  God,— -a  pleasore 
which  I  had  quite  despaired  of  ever 
again  realizing." 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  the  letter,  was  not 
entirely  disappointed.  Ader  his  re* 
turn  from  Brattle  boro,  iiii  health 
was  such  that  be  ventured  to  preaeli 
ooeasionally — though  his  sfibrls  of 
itot  kind  were  for  the  most  part  in 
eongregations  to  which  be  might 
preach  without  any  gieat  ^l^ical 
ezlMiiBtipn.  During  the.ia^  sum- 
eier,  he  ^oke  in  pubKo  more  freely 
and  frequently^  than  he  liad  done  for 
many  years  before*  Some  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  ventured  tosup- 
piy  the  place  of  the  pastor,  for  a 
single  Sabbath,  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  New  York.  The  e^ 
fort  appears  to  have  been  too  gveat 
for  his  strength.  It  was  followed 
by  a  slight  cough  and  hoarseoesB, 
with  some  percepdble  diminution  of 
bis  bodily  vigor.  Still  there  was  no 
alarm, — he  seemed  only. to  have  ta* 
ken  cold ;  though  some  of  his  friends 
feared  that  he  might  be  relspsiog 
into  his  old  complaints. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  morning,  a  phy»cian 
was  called,  who  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  prc^ribe  for  him ;  but 
a  medical  examination  of  his  case 
discovered  no  occasion  for  special 
asxiety.  In  the  aAernoon  c^  that 
day,  at  about  half  past  three  o^elbcki 
he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  ua- 
consciousness ;  and  at  half  past  six 
he  had  ceased  to  live.  It  ts  believed 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  aa  at^ 
fiMk  of  goiit,  and  that  the  same  die* 
ease  which  in  ^rarious  disguised 
forms  had  followed  him  for  many 
years,  had  finished  its  woric  at  last 
by  striking^ei  the  luags* .  To  htAN 
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kis  death  was  as  sudden  as  the  an* 
nouncement  of  it  in  the  newspapers 
was  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Tyler's  contributions  to  this 
work  have  made  our  readers  ac« 
Attainted  with  his  qualitiesas a  writer. 
lo  the  first  volume  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  articles  on  ^  Capital  Pun- 
isbmentf'  oo  ^  Lying,'  on  ^  Wesleyan 
Perfectionism,'  on  '  Governor  Yale,' 
and  on  ^  The  Relations  of  Man  to  the 
Moral  Law.'  In  the  second  volume^ 
the  article  on  ^  Promises'  was  the 
eiily  one  of  any  length  the  state  of  his 
health  permitted  him  to  contribute. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  first  three 
niiBkbers  of  the  third  volume  con« 
tiintd  nothing  from  him  but  some 
slight  notices  of  books ;  but  in  the 
ceachidiBg  number  the  articles  oa 
'^  Unitarian  and  Episcopalian  Affini- 
ties,' on '  The  Right  of  Civil  Qovem* 
moot  over  Life,'  and  on  *  The  Com^ 
parative  Character  and  Merits  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presbytertao 
Systems' — are  aa  indication  that  just 
then  be  was  less  than  ordinarily  an- 
der  the  power  of  disease.  In  the 
iburth  volume,  the  three  articles  on 
^  Stuart's  Apocalypse,'  on '  The  Bible 
a  Revelation,'  and  on '  The  Theory  of 
the  Christian  Chaieh  and  Ministry,' 
were  from  his  pen.  To  the  fifUi 
volume,  he  contributed  the  article* 
oo  '  The  Cold  Watec  Cure,'  on '  The 
Good  Time  Coming,'  on '  The  Causes 
and  Cure  of  Pusey ism,'  on '  Torrey'e 
Translation  of  Neander,'  oo  ^  The 
Bxteosioo  of  the  Blective  Franchise 
to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  the  Free 
States,'  on  '  The  Ex-parte  Council 
at  Reading,  Massaohuaetts,'  and  06 
'  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  To  the 
volume  which  we  are  clostog  with 
this  brief  memorial  of  him,he  hascoo* 
tributed  the  articles  on  ^  The  Propo- 
sed Abolition  of  Slavery  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,' on  *  The  Church — as  it  was,  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,'  and  00 
'The  Ethics  of  Religious  Contro- 
versy.' 

The  mere  recital  of  the  subjects 
of  these  articles,  is  a  sort  of  index  to 
the  habits  and  tendencies  of  his 
mtad  and  to- the  favorite  direction  of 


his  studies.  With  a  large  and  lib- 
eral mind,  and  with  a  ready  tale^ 
for  investigation  and  discussion  m 
various  departments  of  inquiry,  he 
delighted  chiefly  in  ethical  studies — 
in  that  broad  sense  of  the  word 
ethical,  which  includes  the  relations 
of  human  conduct  not  only  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  but  also  to  the  will  and 
government  of  God.  We  remem- 
ber indeed,  thai  several  years  ago, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  pasto- 
ral office,  he  employed  himself  for 
a  season  in  writing  a  system  of 
Morel  Philosophy,  which  was  nearly 
ready  to  be  printed,  when  he  entered 
into  other  engagements.  Some  of 
the  ablest  among  the  articles  above 
BDentioned,  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nised as  chapters  detached  from 
that  unfinished  work. 

Mr.  Tyler's  authbrship  was  not 
Kmitcd  to  his  conoeetion  with  the 
periodical  press.  About  a  year  af- 
ter his  settlement  in  the  pastoral 
cfficc  at  Middtetown,  he  published  a 
volume  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment.  Of  that  little 
volume,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
for  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of 
scriptural  argument,  and  for  the 
earnest  force  of  comnKMi  sense  with 
which  the  conclusions  are  com- 
mended to  the  understanding  and 
the  sense  of  right,  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  popular  work  oa  the  same 
subject  within  our  knowledge.  It 
deserves  a  new  edition  for  extensive 
circulation.  A  few  oMmths  later,  he 
published  a  Sermon,  maintaining  the 
propoatttoy  that  '^  God  always  pre- 
fers obedience  to  sin  in  its  stead." 
To  those  who  do  not  remember  the 
position  of  cur  New  England  nneta- 
physical  theology  twenty  years  ago, 
it  would  aecm  as  if  arguments  on 
such  a  proposition  before  a  Chris- 
tian congregation  must  have  been 
quite  preposterous.  Yet  it  is  verita- 
ble history,  that  less  than  twenty 
years  aoo  there  were  theologians  in 
New  England,  of  unquestionable 
piety  and  ability,  whose  reverence  for 
Grod  was  so  perverted  by  metaphys- 
ics, and  their  underatandiag  cf  tha^ 
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plainest  Scrfpture  representatioos  so 
mystified,  that  they  were  ready  not 
only  to  deny  such  a  proposition,  but 
to  count  a  man  almost  a  heretic  for 
a^irming  it.  Such  a  fact  ought  to  be 
remembered  as  a  testimony  against 
the  fotly  of  attempting  to  construct 
a  system  of  theology,  out  of  the 
heartless  inferences  of  metaphysical 
logic.  Another  of  Mr.  Tyler's  pub- 
lications was  an  elaborate  sermon 
vindicating  the  doctrine  of  Election 
as  held  by  modern  Calvinists,  against 
the  objections  of  the  Wesley  an  Ar- 
mhiians.  He  published  in  1836,  a 
pamphlet  on  the  moral  character  of 
slavery.  His  latest  separate  publi* 
cation  was  the  Congregational  Cate- 
chism. This  work  is  well  known 
to  our  readers  generally.  A  brief 
outline  of  it  is  ffiven  in  the  New 
Englander,  Vol.  11,  pp.  180-182.  A 
more  thorough  exhibition  of  the  ar- 
gument for  the  primitive,  Congre* 
gational  church  order,  can  not  be 
found  in  so  narrow  a  compass  as  in 
this  little  book.* 

Mr.  Tyler  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
May,  1828,  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  then  of 
Andover.  At  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage she  was  in  feeble  health ;  and 
she  continued  in  her  father's  family, 
sufiering  and  declining  till  June, 
1880,  when  she  died  at  New  Haven. 
AAerwards,  in  July,  18dl,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Boardman  of  Middtetown. 
Of  the  six  chiMren  of  this  marriage, 
five  are  living  to  share  svith  their 
mother  in  the  sorrow  of  the  house 
which  his  death  has  darkened.  May 
they  find  in  God's  care  and  faithful* 
ness  an  unfailing  portion  ! 

In  closing  this  aceount  of  one  with 
whom  we  have  had  a. long  acquaint* 

*  We  subjoio  the  titles  of  the  work« 
above  eDumerated,  excepting  the  pam- 
phlet on  slavery,  of  which  we  have  no 
copy.  Lectures  on  JFWurs  Punidtmeia. 
]2aK>.  pp.  180.  MiddletowB.  1829.  Ho^ 
Uness  Preferable  to  Sin :  A  Sermon,  Svq. 
pp.27.  New  Haven.  1829.     T%eDoarine 


ance,  and  whom  we  h€ve  known  im 
circumstances  well  fitted  to  show 
what  was  in  him,  we  may  be  allow-' 
ed  to  express  our  personlU  isense  of 
his  worth.  As  to  the  natural  en* 
dowments  of  his  mind,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  been  culti- 
vated l^  the  discipline  of  study,  the 
readers  of  the  New  Englander  need 
.no  testimony  frdm  us;  for  they 
themselves  have  had  opportunity  ta 
know  him,  tboueh  they  have  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  be  has  labored,  and 
the  physical  depression  under  which 
most  of  his  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten. Bat  we  .have  known  him  in  more 
intimate  relations.  We  have  teen 
his  uncomplaining  patience,  his  tjni- 
fbrm  cheerfulness,  bis  impertnrbabie 
kindness,  bis  genial  sympathy,  hit 
generous  impulses,  his  simple  and 
childlike  piety.  We  have  seen  him 
living  year  after  year  at  death's 
door,  strug^ing  with  care  and  em- 
barrassment, working  on  manfully 
under  depross'mg  disappeintments, 
while  disease  was  drinking  up  his 
spirit  He  was  by  nature,  by  etil- 
ture,  and  by  the  grace  oi  God,  one 
of  the  best  sort  of  men — not  on©  of 
those  who  have  no  instinct  that  n»- 
volts  from  meanness — not  one  of 
those  ^*  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sam- 
mer's  dust,''*--not  one  of  those  to 
whom  fHendship  is  a  matter  of  oaU 
culation  and  convenience — but  one 
of  those  in  whom  the  elements  of 
character^  well  attempered  by  na« 
tore,  and  refined  by  culture,  are  en- 
nobled by  faith  and  sanctified  by 
devotion.  When  such  men  are  re- 
moved by  death  from  the  circle  of 
0w  friendships,  we  feel  how  much 
WB  loved  them,  and  are  ready  to 
reproach  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
loved  them  more. 

of  Election:  A  Sermon.  8vo.  pp.28.  New 
Haven.  1831.  The  CongregaSmml  Cate- 
thism^  containing  a  Chneral  Survey  ^^ 
Orgumtntiom^  Qoffmmmmtomd  Dioetpiina 
of  Christian  Churches^  tdnio.  pp^  137. 
New  Haven.    1844. 
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